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Ma  quell'  ingrato  popolo  maligno 
Che  discese  di  Ficsole  ab  antico, 
E  tiene  ancor  del  monte  et  del  macigno. 

Dante,  Inferno,  Canto  xv. 

E  come  '1  volger  del  ciel  della  luna 
Cuopre  ed  iscuopre  i  liti  sanza  posa, 
Cosi  far  di  Fiorenza  la  fortuna  : 

Perch6  non  dee  parer  mirabil  cosa 
Ci6  ch'  io  diro  degli  alti  Fiorentini, 
Onde  la  fame  nel  tempo  h  iiascosa. 

Dante,  Paradiso,  Canto  x^■i. 
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BOOK    THE    SECOND. 


MISCELLANEOUS    CHAPTER. 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Italians  of  this  age  believed  that  five  points  were  essen- 
tial to  an  eligible  site  for  colonies  or  great  cities;  namely  a 
healthy  air ;  a  soil  and  climate  sufficiently  attractive  to  influ- 
ence the  settlement  of  strangers ;  a  strong  defensible  and  ag- 
gressive position ;  abmidance  of  the  elementary  commodities 
of  life  and  society,  especially  "water  ;  and  vicinity  to  the  sea  or 
some  navigable  river  that  might  foster  commerce  manufactures 
and  national  improvement,  but  the  sea  itself  to  be  avoided  on 
account  of  plague  and  pestilence ;  and  all  these  qualities  were 
acknowledged  in  the  site  of  Florence. 

Surrounded  by  a  mountainous  region  difficult  of  access,  she 
felt  hei^self  sufficiently  firm  in  position  almost  to  defy  the 
largest  annies  if  common  talent  and  energy  were  adopted,  her 
subject  provinces  conciliated,  and  the  geographical  cast  of  the 
country  skilfully  made  use  of  as  a  natural  fortification.  On 
the  sides  of  Lombardy  and  Romagna  the  passes  were  narrow 
difficult  and  nearly  impervious  to  artillery :  from  Lombai'dy 
there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  five  roads 
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into  Tuscany  :  first  from  Parma  by  Foraovo  to  Pontremoli  and 
SO  on  through  Sarzana,  where  Charles  VIII.  never  could  have 
marched  unassisted  by  Florence  and  Lucca  :  secondly  through 
Garfagnana,  a  province  situated  principally  about  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Serchio  ;  and  this  road  led  from  Ferrara  and 
Modena  by  Montecucoli  and  Pelago  into  the  states  of  Lucca, 
by  which  Stuart  Duke  of  Albany  with  a  small  army  had  great 
difficulty  in  passing  in  the  year  1524.  The  third  road  was 
that  used  by  Raimond  de  Cardona  in  1512  to  reestablish  the 
Medici  at  Florence,  and  he  succeeded  with  infinite  hard- 
ship though  assisted  by  many  native  adherents  and  without 
any  military  opposition  from  the  Florentines  :  this  road  led 
from  Bologna  by  Pianoro,  through  the  valley  of  the  river 
Savena,  over  Monte  Bene  and  Monte  Sasso  into  the  plain  of 
Florence.  The  fourth  issued  also  from  Bologna  by  Scarperia, 
answering  to  the  modem  Bologna  road,  in  those  days  the  most 
difficult,  and  almost  impassable  for  artillery.  A  fifth  ran  by 
San  Quirico  through  the  valley  of  the  Bisanzia  leading  down 
on  Prato,  by  which  the  Florentine  exiles  moved  in  1537. 
From  Romagna  four  other  and  still  more  difficult  passes  led 
into  Tuscany :  one  from  Faenza  by  the  Val-di-Lamone  and 
Marradi,  extremely  dangerous;  as  both  Corrado  Lando  in 
1355,  and  Piccinino  seventy  years  after,  found  to  their  cost ; 
both  their  armies  having  been  destroyed  by  the  peasantry  alone, 
and  thence  the  latter's  exclamation,  "  Val-di-Lamone  perche  ti 
vid'  io  mai?  "  And  again  in  the  Pisan  war,  when  Venice  wished 
to  succour  that  republic  by  a  diversion  of  the  Florentine  forces, 
her  army  could  not  advance  beyond  Marradi  on  this  road  with- 
out leaving  the  artillery  and  thei*efore  relinquished  it.  The 
second  led  from  Forli  through  the  Val-di-Montone  or  Castro, 
by  the  present  Terra-del-Sole  and  Castracano  ;  now  admirable 
but  at  that  time  impassable  for  artillery.  The  third  ran  from 
Cesina  through  the  Val-di-Bagno,  by  which  Bourbon  forced  his 
way  in    1527  until  safely  quartered  at    San  Stefano  on  the 
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Tiber,  threateniug  Florence  in  his  march  to  Rome.  The  fom\ 
from  Rimini  in  La  Marca  was  the  best,  running  as  it  dia 
through  the  valley  of  La  Marca  and  by  San  Stefano  and  Arezzo ; 
but  an  invading  army  meeting  many  fortified  cities  and  strong- 
holds on  this  road  could  not  easily  advance  without  leaving 
numerous  garrisons  in  its  rear,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  found 
in  1530.  Within  Tuscany  and  between  Florence  and  Siena  the 
communication  was  geographically  easy,  but  numberless  for- 
tresses studded  the  frontier  on  every  side ;  such  as  Sarzana, 
Sarzanella,  Fivizzano,  Pietra  Santa  and  Leghorn  on  the  sea 
line  from  Genoa  and  Pontremoli :  Poggibonzi  or  Poggio  Im- 
periale,  Colle,  San  Gimignano,  Montepulciano,  and  Volterra 
towards  the  Siena  frontier :  Cortona,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
Monte  San  Savino  and  San  Stefano  on  the  confines  of  Umbria, 
besides  Arezzo  and  other  strongholds  in  that  quarter :  then 
followed  Castracaro,  Marradi,  Scarperia  Barberiuo,  Firenzuola 
and  numbers  more  amongst  the  mountains  of  Mugello  and  its 
conterminous  districts. 

Florence  could  issue  from  such  a  position  with  facility  to  the 
attack  and  subsist  her  armies  in  more  fertile  countries  beyond ; 
but  an  enemy's  impediments  in  penetrating  were  always  great 
and  might  have  been  made  insiu'mountable  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  subsistence,  because  no  march  could  then  be  under- 
taken without  four  or  five  days'  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Florentines  :  this  gave  full  time  for  pi'eparation,  and  the 
enemy  would  arrive  in  an  abandoned  country  entirely  cleared  of 
provisions  which  last  could  be  quickly  and  safely  lodged  in  Prato, 
Pistoia,  Florence  and  other  places  impei-vious  to  a  sudden 
attack.  Cardona  experienced  this  in  1512,  and  Bourbon  would 
have  been  equally  peq^lexed  in  1527  if  instead  of  Rome  he 
had  turned  on  Florence.  Nor  was  this  strong  geographical 
position  her  only  bulwark ;  the  capital  itself  in  those  unskilful 
days  of  obsidional  tactics  was  deemed  impregnable  except 
through  famine.     Strong  walls,  high  towers,  a  broad  though 
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into  iuj.  r^  rapid  or  impassable  river  ;  an  extended  plain  on  one 
so  on^j^jg^  ^j-^^  \xi}ii%  partly  inclosed  within  the  ramparts  and  partly 
™^''  defended  as  outworks  on  the  other,  were  its  principal  bulwarks. 
^  Two  large  and  independent  armies,  one  on  each  bank  of  the 
Arno,  were  requisite  to  blockade  the  town :  six  thousand  men 
and  the  citizens  were  sufficient  for  its  defence :  to  the  south 
supplies  for  a  beleaguering  force  depended  almost  entirely  on 
Siena ;  to  the  north  on  the  whole  surrounding  country,  which 
being  previously  cleared  would  render  only  gleanings,  and 
other  sources  of  nourishment  were  of  necessity  remote.  It 
was  a  common  saying  that  Florence  would  never  be  taken  by  a 
small  army,  and  a  large  one  could  not  subsist  before  it.  But 
another  notion  also  prevailed  in  Italy  :  that  notwithstanding 
the  natm-al  and  artificial  strength  of  the  town  it  was  weak  from 
the  weakness  of  its  citizens  who  were  believed  to  be  worth 
little  as  soldiers:  the  siege  of  1530  proved  this  notion  erro- 
neous ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  histoiy  that  where  regularly 
trained  there  ever  was  a  want  of  spirit  or  genius  in  her  sons 
even  to  the  age  of  Napoleon.  Still  amongst  the  Italians  of 
that  period  they  were  esteemed  timid  from  their  varied  and 
commercial  habits  and  often  mean  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments :  mean  however,  not  intrinsically,  but  only  because 
adopted  by  men  in  humble  life  as  a  means  of  honest  subsistence  ; 
a  reason  rather  for  -praise  than  disparagement.  The  greatest 
dignitaries  of  the  commonwealth  as  was  truly  said,  disdained 
not  to  labour  even  at  the  lowest  mechanic  arts  in  their  shops 
and  warehouses,  and  exercise  every  sort  of  trade  from  the 
highest  commercial  enterprise  to  the  lowest  manufactures  of 
the  country  *. 

Another  and  stronger  reason  for  their  supposed  timidity  was 
the  everlasting  discord,  the  clash  of  faction,  and  the  utter  reck- 
lessness of  honour  patriotism  and  political  honesty  when  put 
in  competition  witli  party  spirit  ambition  and  personal  hati'ed. 

*  Marco  Foscari,  Disc.  Del.  Erud.  Tos.,  torn,  xxiii. — GuicciarJini,  Lib.  xv., 
cap.  iv. — Robertson,  Charles  V.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  291. 
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Mammon  and  luxuiy,  at  least  in  gardens  and  architecture,  had 
also  their  full  share  in  augmenting  if  not  causing  the  timidity 
of  the  Florentine  citizens  in  face  of  an  invading  foe ;  for  their 
villas  and  country  palaces  were  so  numerous,  so  rich,  and  so 
magnificent,  that  they  alone  became  virtual  pledges  for  pacific 
and  timid  councils.  Many  citizens  had  invested  the  half  and 
even  a  larger  share  of  their  fortunes  in  these  fabrics  and  were 
much  more  ready  to  buy  off  an  invader  with  the  public  purse 
than  risk  their  destruction.  Timidity  naturally  increased  with 
opulence,  and  though  an  army  could  not  long  subsist  itself  in 
the  plain  of  Florence,  yet  property  worth  more  than  a  million 
of  gold  might  have  been  destroyed  in  a  few  days  amongst 
palaces  alone ;  hence  it  was  a  common  saying  even  with 
the  Florentines  themselves,  that  their  palaces  were  so  many 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  this  however  the  siege 
also  proved  to  be  false,  when  all  were  cheerfully  demolished 
even  by  their  owners'  hands  -.  For  these  reasons,  although 
Florence  was  strong  in  its  defences,  site,  and  territory,  she  was 
deemed  weak  from  the  want  of  a  warlike  spirit  in  her  citizens. 
These  rux-al  palaces  were  .probably  much  like  those  that  now 
stud  the  plain  of  Florence;  many  of  them  indeed  are  the  same  ; 
some  as  old  and  older  than  the  time  of  Boccaccio  and  their 
gardens  and  ten-aces  still  preserve  the  ancient  republican 
stamp  and  character,  though  more  dilapidated  than  in  those 
energetic  days  of  taste  and  commercial  affluence.  Then  as 
now  there  was  probably  but  little  shade  immediately  around 
them  except  from  cypress  groves  and  fruit-bearing  trees  which 
seem  to  have  been  more  cultivated  than  the  merely  ornamental 
plants.  Buonaccorsi  Pitti  amongst  the  minutiae  of  his  inter- 
esting chronicle  tells  us  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April 
1419  he  counted  all  the  fruit-trees  in  his  garden  and  vineyard, 
and  that  exclusive  of  hazel-nuts  they  amounted  to  five  hundred 

*  Lcttcic  (\\   Carlo  Capello,  Venetian     vol.  i".,  Scric  ii".      Rclazioni   Venetc, 
iitnbasiiador     at     Florence,    1529-30,     Lettera  Ivii. 
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and  sLxty-one.  By  his  list,  which  may  be  worth  recording,  it 
appears  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  fig-trees  ; 
one  hundred  and  six  peach-trees  ;  eighty  plum-trees ;  fifty- 
eight  cherry-trees  ;  twenty-four  almond  trees  ;  twenty-five  apple- 
trees  ;  sixteen  pear-trees ;  six  orange-trees  ;  seven  pomegra- 
nates;  two  quince-trees;  four  walnut-trees  ;  nine  "  amarini" 
(a  peculiar  sort  of  cherry)  and  sixty  olive  trees ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  others  that  had  not  yet  borne  fruit  but  which 
he  says  would  do  so  in  time  if  not  hurt  by  drought*. 

Thus  occupied  by  villas  and  vineyards  the  contado  of  Flo- 
rence produced  little  grain,  not  more  than  four  months'  con- 
sumption for  the  city ;  Montepulciano,  Arezzo,  the  upper  Val 
d  'Ai'no  and  above  all  Pisa,  were  the  ordinary  granaries ;  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  Siena,  Komagna  and  Sicily  the  extraor- 
dinary ones ;  but  commerce  and  manufactures  were  always 
unduly  encouraged  by  the  Florentines  at  the  expense  of  agri- 
culture although  the  latter  occupied  the  pens  of  able  men  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  This  partiality  would  not  have  been 
so  injurious  had  it  been  universal,  because  the  prosperity  of 
one  would  have  benefited  the  other ;  but  it  was  perniciously 
confined  to  the  capital,  not  spread  amongst  subject  cities  or 
diffused  through  the  country. 

Commerce,  manufactures,  and  political  power  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  in  Florence  that  the  corporations  acquired 
vast  riches  and  influence,  their  rents  amounting  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  about  200,000  florins  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  commonwealth. 
Besides  this  they  had  the  administration  of  churches,  hos- 
pitals, and  charities  of  every  kind,  affording  both  profit  and 
patronage ;  so  that  in  their  corporate  character  none  were  more 
contented  than  the  trades  of  Florence.  Their  business,  even 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  followed  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici's  death,  seems  to  have  been  still  active  and  lucrative  : 

*  Buonaccorso  Pitti,  Cronica,  p.  112. 
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the  usual  number  of  pieces  of  that  sort  of  cloth  called  "  Garbo," 
composed  of  Spanish  wool,  which  were  manufactured  by  that 
trade  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand,  and  sold  at  21  florins 
the  piece  in  Rome,  Naples,  Constantmople,  and  other  places. 
Besides  these  there  were  from  four  to  five  thousand  pieces  of 
broad  cloth  made  of  English  wool,  a  more  costly  fabric,  fetcliiug 
the  price  of  60  florins  each  :  this  kind  of  cloth  was  denominated 
"  San  Martino  "  and  its  export,  which  along  with  the  other 
often  rose  to  twenty-three  thousand  pieces,  amounted  to  nearly 
600,000  ducats  *. 

The  silk  trade  manufactured  four  hundred  bales  of  raw  silk 
besides  brocades,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  similar  fabrics 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  gold  annually,  so  that  from  these 
two  principal  branches  of  industry  the  activity  and  prosperity 
of  all  remaining  trades  may  be  conceived. 

Of  the  population  that  furnished  this  labour  it  is  difficult  to 
speak,  for  while  some  authors  make  it  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand,  from  other  sources  it  would  seem  to 
liave  been  much  less  ;  yet  as  there  were  about  forty  hospitals 
in  the  city  with  a  rental  of  60,000  florins ;  and  between  Flo- 
I'ence  and  its  suburbs  no  less  than  one  hundred  large  and  rich 
male  and  female  convents,  there  must  have  been  an  extensive 
population  to  require  and  support  them.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  Florence  is  about  a  hundred  thousand  contained  within 
the  ancient  precincts  :  additions  have  no  doubt  been  made  to 
the  city ;  but  in  those  days  the  house  that  contained  four  good 
families  scarcely  serves  at  this  moment  for  one,  so  changed  are 
habits  !  And  we  are  told  by  Pagnini  that  the  same  amount  of 
labour  which  then  maintained  twelve  people  in  their  manner 
of  living  would  not  in  his  day  subsist  a  single  individual  f ! 

•  Marco  Foscari,  Discorsi,  torn,  xxiii.,  is  no  larger  than  of  yore  and  tlierefore 

Del.  Er.  Tos. — Varchi,   Lib.    '\x.,   p.  the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  indepen- 

116.  dent  of  quality,  must  average  about 

+  He  of  course  must  mean  to  include  the  same. 
luxuries,  because  the  human  stomach 
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Hence  he  infers  that  the  population  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  about  what  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  and 
that  the  estimate  of  cotemporary  authors  is  not  far  wrong. 
There  seem  to  be  two  errors  into  which  modern  writers  have 
run  in  discussing  this  subject  and  which  have  made  them  dis- 
believe the  statements  of  cotemporaries  ;  first  a  want  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  taxed  and  the  untaxed  inhabitants,  that 
is  between  citizens  and  mere  subjects  and  populace  :  secondly, 
and  the  most  important  one  ;  is  the  counting  of  the  civic  popu- 
lation u'ithin  the  walls  alone  independent  of  the  suburbs  which 
were  large,  densely  inhabited,  and  seem  evidently  to  have  been 
included  in  all  the  cotemporary  statements.  Varchi  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  makes  the  population  amount  to 
one  hundred  thousand :  Goro  Dati  says  that  one  hundred 
"  Moggia  "  of  wheat  were  necessary  each  day  for  the  Florentine 
population  :  this  would  make  three  thousand  Moggia  a  month 
or  seventy  two  thousand  Staia  or  native  bushels,  which  at  the 
Florentine  calculation  of  one  Staia  per  head  a  month  would 
give  as  many  inhabitants,  and  this  added  to  the  suburban 
population  brings  up  the  whole  mass  of  people  to  a  great 
amount,  for  the  suburbs  by  some  writers  were  reckoned  nearly 
equal  to  the  city  itself.  The  number  of  "  Sopportanti  "  or  tax 
payers,  that  is  to  say  nominal  and  real  citizens,  in  1427  was 
thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  as  enume- 
rated for  the  imposition  of  the  Catasto ;  and  forty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  for  the  same  tax  in  1470.  These 
were  the  real  Florentine  republic ;  the  rest  were  slaves,  plebs, 
subjects  under  legal  protection  but  with  no  political  rights, 
and  therefore  always  attached  to  Medician  supremacy  by  which 
they  were  courted  protected  and  amused*. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  Florence  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  was  345,540  florins  and 
the  ordinary  expense  226,000,  but  their  standing  army  was 

*  Pagnini,  della  Decima. 
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trifling;  they  had  no  artilleiy  until  the  siege  in  1530,  except 
a  few  wall-pieces  called  "  Moschetti  "  which  were  also  carried  by 
mules  in  the  field,  and  their  garrisons  were  merely  skeletons. 
The  above  revenue  seems  to  have  been  taken  independent  of 
the  Deciina  which  was  uncertain  and  veiy  unequal ;  for  though 
when  first  established  it  strictly  answered  to  its  name,  state 
necessity  often  caused  its  repetition  more  than  once  within  the 
year,  so  that  it  sometimes  amounted  after  the  revolution  of 
1494  to  forty  per  cent,  per  annum  and  even  more,  an  enormous 
taxation  which  only  a  democratic  government  could  have  ven- 
tured to  impose  !  Its  general  range  in  ordinaiy  times  was  from 
about  41,000  to  50,000  florins  annuallj^,  the  florin  of  course 
though  intrinsically  the  same,  varying  in  value  of  exchange  for 
silver  and  copper  coinage  -. 

The  smallest  metallic  currency  of  Florence  during  this  cen- 
tur}'  was  that  called  "■Plccioli"  or  "  Dauari"  and  sometimes 
"  Danarini."  Four  of  these  were  equal  to  a  "  Quattrin-Nero," 
or  Black  Quattrino,  first  coined  in  1332  ;  and  five  to  a  "  Qimt- 
trin-Bianco "  or  White  Quattrino.  Five  Quattrini  Neri  or 
four  Bianchi  Avere  equal  to  a  "  Crazia."  Four  "  Crazie  "  and 
one  Quattrino  Nero  made  a  "  Grosso  "  or  "  Grossone  "  which 
was  equal  to  seven  "  Soldi  "  a  mere  nominal  coin  equivalent  to 
three  Quattrini.  Besides  these  there  was  the  "  Barile "  or 
"  Gahellotto ;  "  called  so  because  it  was  the  amoimt  of  the 
Gabella  for  one  barrel  of  wine  on  entering  the  gates  of  Flo- 
rence. This  coin  was  also  denominated  "  Battezzone  "  from 
its  having  the  impression  of  Saint  John  baptising  Jesus,  whereas 
all  the  rest  of  the  Florentine  coinage  had  only  the  Baptist's 
figure  on  one  side  and  the  lily  on  the  reverse.  A  Barile, 
originally  worth  thirty-seven  Quattrini  and  two  Denari  became 
finally  equal  to  forty  Quattrini  or  one  "  Giulio."  A  Lira 
(at  first  an  imaginaiy  coin)  contained  twenty  Soldi  or  twelve 
Crazie,  equal  to  sixty  Quattrini,  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
Danari. 

*  Pagnini,  Parte  prima. — Varchi,  Lib.  ix. 
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The  golden  florin,  wliicli  after  the  downfall  of  the  republic  was 
also  named  a  ducat,  and  subsequently  "  Scudo''  or  crown,  varied 
during  this  century  from  about  three  lire  and  a  half  to  seven . 
All  kinds  of  foreign  money  passed  current  in  the  Florentine 
mai'ket,  both  gold  and  silver,  but  the  French  crown  was  most 
esteemed  :  it  exchanged  for  six  lire  and  sixteen  soldi  at  the  end 
of  the  century  and  therefore  nearly  equalled  the  florin.  The 
distinction  between  what  was  called  "Moneta  Bianca"  and 
''  Moneta  Neva''  or  "  Erosa''  began  about  1316  or  1321;  the 
former  was  silver  money,  the  latter  copper  or  other  base  metal 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  silver  and  sometimes  as  it  would 
seem  washed  over  with  it*.  Of  these  there  were  the  "Fiormo 
da  Sei,"  equal  to  six  Danari  one  part  in  eleven  being  silver ;  and 
the  "Fiormo  Nero'''  of  the  same  fineness  but  only  one-sixth  of 
the  value  and  probably  identical  with  the  "PiccioU."  The  "Sol- 
dini"  were  in  equal  parts  of  copper  and  silver  and  fetched 
twelve  Danari.  In  1472  the  Quattrini  were  intrinsically  of  less 
value,  being  almost  one-seventh  instead  of  one-fifth  of  silver,  yet 
still  passed  for  four  Danari.  The  Piccioli  also  were  diminished 
more  than  two-thirds  in  their  silver  value  the  same  year,  but 
seem  to  have  remained  unaltered  in  exchange.  In  1490,  or 
according  to  Borghini  in  1480,  the  Quattrini  Bianchi  were 
coined  of  the  same  value  as  the  original  Quattrini,  three  of  them 
being  made  equal  to  four  of  the  Neri.  Other  Quattrini  were 
coined  the  same  year  and  in  1509,  with  one-twelfth  part  of 
silver  only;  and  thus  was  there  a  frequent  variation  of  the 
Moneta  Nera  or  copper  coinage  of  the  Florentine  republic  f . 
The  silver  florin  appears'to  have  been  in  circulation  previous  to 
1252  when  the  golden  florin  was  first  coined,  of  which  it  formed 
a  twentieth  part :  some  time  after  the  gold  coin  appeared  these 
silver  florins  took  the  name  of  "Grossi'  or  "Soldi  Grossi,"  and 
afterwards  "  Gnel/i,^'  "  Guelfi  Grossi,'"  "Grossi  Guelji,"  "Popo- 

*  Borghini,  Discorso    della    Moneta     -f-  Pagniiii,  Tavola   cxi.,    Parte  ii*. — 
Fiorentina,  p.  189,  vol.  ii". — Pagnini,      Borghini,  Discorsi,  vol.  ii".,  p.  191. 
della  Decima. 
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lini,"  "  Grossoni,"  "  Cotali,"  "Carlini,"  "  Barili'  and"  Quinto 
di  Ducato,"  ^yiih.  some  little  depreciation  of  their  intrinsic  value 
but,  excepting  the  last,  the  same  currency.  There  "were  about 
eleven  ounces  and  three  quarters  of  silver  to  nine,  and  sub- 
sequently twelve  pennyweights  of  copper,  but  considerable 
variation  obtained  in  the  number  coined  from  a  pound  of  metal. 

These  mutations  altered  the  relative  value  of  the  two  florins 
so  that  instead  of  twenty,  no  less  than  thirty,  and  even  forty  and 
fifty  silver  florins  were  subsequently  given  in  exchange  for  one 
of  gold.  This  discrepancy;  increased  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
by  a  fi-audulent  diminution  of  the  weight ;  caused  so  much  diffi- 
culty that  a  new  and  imaginary  fraction  of  the  golden  florin  was 
introduced  into  use ;  this  was  the  "Lira ;"  not  a  new  coin  in 
Italy,  or  even  in  Florence  where  it  was  superseded  by  the  florin, 
and  which  city  in  1109  purchased  Monte  Murlo  from  the  Counts 
Guidi  for  five  thousand  "Lire"  or  " Lihhre  di  Fiorentini  Pic- 
cioli"  *;  but  was  first  used  as  a  fraction  of  the  golden  floiin  in 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  yet  always  imaginary  until  Cosimo  the 
First  made  it  tangible  f. 

The  Lira  now  spoken  of  was  divided  into  twenty  Soldi  and 
these  again  into  twelve  Danai'i,  which  introduced  a  new  method 
of  counting  in  addition  to  the  old,  for  thenceforward  there  were 
two  species  of  Soldi  and  Danari ;  the  one  being  fractional  parts 
of  a  golden  Floi'in ;  the  other  of  a  Lira,  itself  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  Florin :  the  one  abstract,  the  other  real ;  and  hence,  as 
the  silver  coinage  became  deteriorated,  arose  great  confusion  |. 

The  golden  florin  was  a  fixed  amount  of  metal  bearing  a  re- 
lative proportion  to  silver  when  first  coined  in  1252,  of 
seventy-two  grains  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy ;  or  about  ten 
and  seven-tenths  to  one§.    The  Lira  being  imaginary,  and  com- 

*  "  Fiorini  Piccioli"  v,a,s  the  proper  X  Ibid,  p.   13G. 

name,  in  those  early  days,  of  the  Flo-  §  The   reader  is  requested  to  excuse 

rentine  money,  {Vide  JJorgJiini  della  some  almost  necessary  and  perhaps  not 

Moneta  Fiorcntina,  \o\.  ii.,  p.  156).  inconvenient    repetitions    about     the 

f  Borghini,  Discorsi,  vol.  ii".,  pp.  232,  coinage,  from   the  miscellaneous  chap- 

235, — Pagninijdclla  Decima,  Parte  ii".  ter  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  vol.  i. 
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posed  of  Soldi  and  Danari,  altered  in  value  according  to  the  fine- 
ness, ■weight,  or  other  variation  in  those  coins,  while  the  florin 
maintained  its  station.  The  consequence  of  this  depreciation 
of  the  Soldi  and  Danari,  and  thence  of  the  Lira,  was  that  the 
number  of  Lire  contained  in  a  florin  kept  continuallj^  increasing 
and  rendered  the  currency  more  intricate ;  it  in  fact  formed  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  gold  and  a  silver  standard;  which 
would  appear  to  be  something  like  measuring  cloth  by  the 
barometer. 

One  metal  alone  can  maintain  an  invariable  value  as  regards 
itself,  because  an  ounce  of  it  will  always  measure  an  ounce,  but 
gold  and  silver  like  the  mercurial  range  are  for  ever  vai-jdng  in 
relative  value  the  same  as  other  commodities,  and  will  no  more 
agree  than  the  barometrical  and  thermometrical  movements. 
For  though  the  general  relative  value  of  these  two  metals 
throughout  the  civilised  world  probably  suffers  but  little  varia- 
tion except  after  long  periods,  their  value  in  the  several 
markets  will  be  continually  fluctuating ;  but  that  of  gold  most, 
in  consequence  of  its  greater  convenience  and  facility  of  transit. 

The  golden  florin  and  its  fractional  parts  was  the  standard 
used  in  all  the  financial  business  of  government,  and  of  this  coin 
there  were  many  denominations,  all  of  the  same  carat  and  but 
little  variation  in  weight;  ranging  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy- two 
grains  each  at  different  epochs  of  the  republic.  They  appeared 
at  various  times  under  divers  names :  the  "Fiorini  di  Siujgello" 
were  so  called  from  their  being  inclosed  in  sealed  bags  contain- 
ing a  certain  number,  and  thus  circulated  unopened  in  com- 
merce :  of  these  there  were  florins  of  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  Suggello ;  also  a  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ;  some 
ha\'ing  been  apparently  stiiick  to  coincide  with  the  Venetian 
ducat.  Then  came  the  "  Fiorino  nuovlssima  or  Largo,  di 
Galea  "  coined  in  1422  for  the  Levant  and  Egyptian  trade  :  the 
"Fiorino  largo  "*;the  "Fiorino  stretto;"  "Fiorino  nuovo;" 

*  Or  Broad  Piece,  from  its  larger  circumference;  having  been  thus  enlarged 
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"Fiorino  novastro ;"  " Fiorino  stretto  di  Camera  "  ''Ducato;" 
"  Gigliato ;''  and  "Fiorino  iV  Oro  Largo,  in  Oro'^-.  This  last 
was  a  mere  foiiu  of  expression  to  secure  payment  in  golden 
florins  not  in  smaller  coinage  of  equivalent  amovmt ;  and  the 
"Fiorino  di  Camera"  was  so  called  only  from  being  of  the 
same  value  as  those  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  or  papal  florin, 
at  Pvomef. 

The  flow  of  sj)ecie  into  Florence  must  have  been  constant,  from 
her  great  commerce,  her  numerous  manufactures,  and  wide-spi*ead 
banking  trade  ;  wherefore  the  price  of  all  commodities,  except 
those  of  food  and  labour  which  were  forced  downwards,  probably 
stood  above  the  average  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venice 
perhaps,  and  possibly  Genoa.  The  mean  price  of  wheat  during 
the  three  first  quarters  of  tliis  century  was  in  relation  to  the 
mean  value  of  the  Lira  equal  to  one  Lira  two  Soldi  eight 
Danari  the  Staio :  barley  eight  Soldi :  rye  tAvelve  Soldi :  Indian 
corn  five  Soldi  and  four  Danari  :  kidney-beans  six  Soldi : 
walnuts  the  same  :  dried  figs  a  Lira  :  wine  per  barrel  twenty- 
seven  Soldi  and  eight  Danari :  oil  six  Lire  and  ten  Soldi  the 
baiTel :  veal  two  Soldi  two  Danari  and  three-quaiters  a  pound 
troy  :  mutton  about  the  same  :  pork  four  Soldi :  a  pair  of  capons 
one  Lii'a :  a  pair  of  fowls  eleven  Soldi :  pullets  eight  Soldi : 
young  geese  thirteen  Soldi  six  Danari :  sugar  was  sold  at  thirty- 
two  Soldi  and  eight  Danari  the  pomid  troy :  manufactured  wax 
at  seven  Soldi:  safii'on  at  ten  Lire  sixteen  Soldi :  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  wool  about  twenty-two  Lire  the  hundred 
pound  troy.     The  wages  of  a  mason  were  one  Lira  a  day,  and 

in  conformity  witli  the  usage  of  other  was  nearly  equal, 

cities,   (Vide    Domenico  Bonhisegni,  *  Borghini,  Discorso    dclla    Moneta 

Stona  di   Firenze,  p.  18.)      And  in  Fioren". — Orsini,  Stor.    dclla   Moneta 

consequence   of  this   the    old    Florins  dclla  Rcpublica  Fiorcntina. — Pagnini, 

were  called   "  StrettV  for  distinction,  dclla   Dccima,   Parte  ii". — Fiorino  d' 

(Vide    Orsini,  Storia  dclla  Moneta  Oro  Illustrato,  da  Pietro  Vcttori  Vet- 

della  Bepuhlica  Fiorcntina,  vol.  i".,  tori,  cap.  iii.  to  xvii. 

Introduction).  But  the  intrinsic  value  +  Orsini,  Stor.  Monete  Fior'.,  vol.  i°., 

of  all  the    above-mentioned    varieties  Introduction. 
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half  that  for  his  laboiu'er ;  those  of  a  carpenter  the  same,  and 
an  agricultural  labourer  ten  Soldi  or  about  the  ninth  part  of  a 
golden  florin,  so  that  a  mason  or  carpenter  could  earn  nearly  a 
Staio  of  corn  a  day*. 

No  means  were  omitted  by  the  Florentines  to  encourage  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  to  discoui^age  luxury  and  promote 
marriage  :  for  the  last  purpose  "JZ  Monte  clelle  Dote  "  or  mar- 
riage portion  fund  was  created  in  1425,  both  male  and  female. 
A  hundred  florins  vested  in  either  of  these  stocks  entitled  the 
yomig  man  or  woman  at  their  marriage  if  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  to  500  florins  or  more,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
time  beyond  that  period ;  but  if  they  died  or  entered  a  convent 
before,  then  the  money  remained  to  the  "Mount.'" 

Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  provision  market  low,  an 
interference  that  often  had  a  contrary  effect  and  proved  always 
mischievous  ;  but  agriculture  was  lightly  thought  of  while 
large  profits  wei-e  made  by  commerce  and  public  loans :  few 

*  Pagnini,  della  Decima,  Parte  ii.  This  451bs.  troy,  and  cost  two  hundred  and 
is  thorough  average  of  three  quarters  of  seventy-two  Danari,  its  average  price 
a  century  during  which  the  value  of  the  according  to  the  above  calculation  must 
gold  florin  rose  almost  regularly  from  weight  for  weight  have  been  about  3s. 
three  Lira  thirteen  Soldi  four  Danari,  Zd.  sterling  of  our  day,  and  at  the  pre- 
to  five  Lira  eight  Danari.  Now,  reckon-  sent  value  of  wheat  in  England  would 
ing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  florin  to  cost  about  4s.  i}^d.  therefore  a  Floren- 
be  equivalent  to  about  \'2s.  9d.  of  our  tine  labourer  could  at  this  price  buy 
money,  {i.  e.  72  grains  of  pure  gold  in  about  I51bs.  of  wheat  with  his  day's 
the  florin  and  113  in  the  sovereign  wagesat  that  period  in  Florence  market, 
nearly)  an  agricultural  labourer's  but  the  same  money  would  only  pur- 
wages,  reckoned  as  one-ninth  of  the  chase  1  4ilbs.  at  this  moment  in  England 
mean  value  of  a  florin,  would  be  about  with  wheat  at  50s.  a  quarter,  or  6s.  3d. 
Is.  5c^.  a  day,  weight  for  weight  of  our  a  bushel.  Wherefore,  assuming  my 
money,  which  seems  almost  incredible,  data  and  calculations  to  be  correct,  the 
The  mean  value  of  the  golden  florin  value  of  money  compared  with  what  it 
was  four  Lira  nine  Soldi  and  nine  now  is  in  England  was  only  as  1 5  to 
Danari  or  nearly  so.  Now  the  present  161  at  a  bread  price.  And  this  is  one 
Tuscan  Staio  is  stated  to  be  about  amongst  other  indications  that  leads 
seven-tenths  of  a  Winchester  wheat-  me  to  think  Florence  must  have  been 
bushel  of  641bs.  troy,  and  although  dearer  than  the  rest  of  Italy,  in  con- 
the  Staio  varied  a  little  in  early  times,  sequence  of  wars, taxation,  debt,  trade, 
there  is  probably  no  great  diff'erence  wide-spread  poverty,  and  partial  opu- 
between  its  then  and  present  capacity,  lence. 
Wherefore  assuming  that  it  was  about 
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citizens  in  fact  possessed  much  land  and  still  fewer  cared  for 
it ;  all  the  force  of  government  was  directed  to  keeping  the 
market  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  and  preventing  its 
export  by  every  possible  means,  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
turing population  should  live  cheap  and  the  merchants  in  con- 
sequence be  able  to  undersell  all  other  nations  in  the  foreign 
market  and  yet  make  large  profits.  Hence  all  the  rigid  laws 
and  minute  regulations  of  the  oflfices  of  "  La  Grascia  "'  and 
"  UAbo7i(lanza,"  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  showing 
how  they  rather  tended  to  create  scarcity  than  repel  it,  by 
their  pernicious  interference  with  private  trade  and  individual 
enterprise. 

Other  public  enactments  contributed  also  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade;  and  sumptuary  laws,  promulgated  from  the 
most  remote  times  of  the  republic,  seem  to  show  the  foresight 
of  its  rulers  in  thus  early  trying  to  check  the  inevitable  influ- 
ence of  riches  on  the  citizen,  by  inducing  him  to  supply  luxu- 
ries but  use  none,  and  thus  increase  his  ability  to  serve  the 
public.  Nor  were  they  entirely  without  effect,  the  Florentines 
being  in  those  times  noted  throughout  Europe  for  their  domes- 
tic frugality,  while  their  magnificence  in  every  public  work, 
and  their  enormous  expense  in  wars,  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.  Varchi ;  on  the  authority  of  Cristofano  Landini 
the  commentator  of  Dante  ;  gives  a  curious  estimate  of  the 
vast  treasure  expended  by  Florence  in  war ;  with  an  ordinary 
revenue,  as  he  asserts,  of  less  than  25,000  florins  a  month. 
"  From  the  year  1377"  says  Landini  "  until  1406  there  were 
spent  in  war  alone,  11,500,000  golden  florins;"  equal  in  pur- 
chase-value probably  to  about  12,000,000  sterling  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  And,  he  continues,  "  as  every  100  florins  weigh 
one  pound,  40,000  florins  are  equal  to  a  mule-load  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  therefore  the  whole  quantity  would  load  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  mules,  and  half  a  load  over.  And 
because   200,000  florins  make  a  cart-load  of  two  thousand 
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pounds  there  would  be  fifty  cart-loads  and  a  half  of  gold  ex- 
pended in  twenty-nine  years  on  four  wars  alone  "  * ! 

Now  as  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  weigh  one  pound 
troy  the  above  amount  of  gold  is  equal,  weight  for  weight 
without  any  allowance  for  the  higher  carat  of  the  florin,  to 
5,373,375  pounds  sterling.  Landini  also  asserts  that  seventy- 
seven  Florentine  houses  alone  (but  probably  with  more  than 
one  family  in  each)  paid  in  extraordinary  contributions  between 
the  years  1430  and  1453  no  less  than  4,875,000  florins,  or 
twenty  cart-loads  of  gold ;  and  during  the  three  years  of  popu- 
lar government  from  1527  until  1530,  including  the  siege,  no 
less  than  1,419,500  florins  in  extraordinary  contributions 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  government  f . 

Eveiy  pains  was  taken  to  encourage  parsimony  in  domestic 
habits  ;  in  food,  in  raiment,  and  every  branch  of  private  and 
personal  expenditure  ;  and  thence  arose  that  strong  spirit  of 
frugality  and  love  of  gain  that  distinguished  the  Floren- 
tines. Many  "pragmatic  laws"  as  they  were  called,  exist 
in  the  "■Florentine  Statute'''  against  excess  in  personal  uidul- 
gence  of  expense  :  the  ornaments  permitted  and  forbidden  are 
described,  the  quality  of  woollen  cloth  and  silk  stuffs  of  which 
the  use  was  prohibited  is  indicated ;  the  fashion  of  dress  for 
both  the  sexes  directed,  the  expense  of  nuptials  regulated,  and 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  \dands  allowed  on  such  occasions 
laid  down  even  to  the  minutest  particulars,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  slightest  appearance  of  luxury  and  extravagance  in  a  people 
depending  on  their  own  industry  alone  for  their  national  great- 
ness and  prosperity ;  nay  they  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  retail 
dealings  in  some  of  the  more  costly  species  of  cloth  and  silk  in 
order  to  prevent  their  wear  by  the  citizens  |. 

This  frugal  simplicity  of  dorrestic  life,  though  gradually  cor- 
roded by  time  and  increasing    opulence,  long  regulated  the 

*  Varolii,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  115.  J  Pagniui,  della   Decima,  Parte  iii'., 

+  Ibid.,  p.  116.  torn.  ii". 
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domestic  mauners  of  the  Florentines  ;  amongst  whom  the  most 
wealthy  even  at  the  end  of  this  century,  never  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  civil  life  as  practised  by  their  poorer  neighbours  : 
there  was  in  fact  as  we  are  told  by  Borghini,  an  ancient  social 
maxim  studiously  nourished,  and  from  its  antiquity  firmly  rooted 
in  their  mind,  that  modesty  in  the  opulent  was  honourable  and 
becoming  a  generous  disposition ;  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth 
in  their  private  houses  ungraceful  and  wounding  to  the  feelings 
of  the  less  fortunate  :  it  was  then,  says  Borghini  "  held  as 
shameful  that  any  person  should  be  able  to  say  '  such  a  one 
has  plate,'  as  it  is  now  considered  glorious  to  possess  it  in 
abundance  *.  Excepting  a  service  of  forks  and  spoons,  a  silver 
cup  for  holding  confectionery  at  marriage  feasts,  one  or  two 
other  cups,  and  a  silver  saltcellar  (and  these  often  given  by  the 
community  for  some  public  service)  none  would  risk  the  blame 
of  public  opinion  for  having  more  plate,  even  though  his  coffers 
were  overflowing  with  gold  and  silver."  The  common  custom 
was  to  have  all  the  furniture  of  the  buffet,  the  candlesticks,  the 
washing  l^asons  and  ewers  everything  of  brass ;  but  a  circlet 
of  silver  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  and  on  the  cover  of  the 
ewer  which  was  generally  engraved  or  enamelled  with  the  arms 
of  the  master  alone,  or  quartered  with  those  of  his  wife.  This 
plate  was  frequently  borrowed  by  neighbours,  so  that  when  any 
public  occasion  called  for  a  succession  of  great  suppers  the  same 
articles  went  the  round  of  all  f .  Such  equality  was  as  it  were 
the  railroad  of  social  intercourse  in  Florence  and  the  car  of  life 
rolled  smoothly  over  it;  each  citizen  could  invite  his  neighbour 
however  wealthy  to  as  good  a  feast  as  he  had  himself  partaken 
of,  and  none  were  humbled  by  another's  opulence,  nor  shrunk 
under  the  splendour  of  lordly  magnificence,  for  wit  and  reason 
overcame   sensuality  and  formed  the  soul   and  spirit  of  eacli 

*   Borghini   flourished  in   the    middle     Florence  in  1 755. 
of  the  bixteenth  century  and  his  "X'is-     f  Borghini,  Discorso    dclla     Monet:i 
corsl"  were  first  published  by  liis  exc-     Fiorent.,  vol.  ii",  ])p.  1G3-4. 
cutors  in  1584,  and  again  by  Viviani  of 
VOL.    IV.  C 
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entertaiument.  Marriage  portions  were  then  moderate  ;  dress 
and  personal  ornaments  of  the  same  modest  character,  the 
household  furniture  in  good  taste  and  clean,  not  pompous  or 
crowded :  all  vanity  in  short  was  checked  and  lowered  while 
substantial  wealth  remained  firm  upon  its  unpretending 
pedestal  *. 

But  \\ith  all  this  domestic  simplicity  none  on  great  occasions 
could  be  more  magnificent  than  the  Florentines  both  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  as  citizens  and  as  a  community.  In 
their  own  homes  and  in  public  places  they  seemed  to  be  different 
beings  and  in  the  latter  with  a  splendoui-  scarcely  credible :  their 
palaces  themselves  and  their  magnificent  villas,  to  say  nothing 
of  public  buildings,  show  a  higher  and  more  refined  taste  than 
that  of  modern  entertainments  which  absorb  fortunes  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  real  splendour  or  utility  behind,  even  in 
the  heart  or  memory  of  the  guests ;  but  when  these  were 
necessary  to  the  Florentines  they  also  could  blaze  forth  with 
dazzling  magnificence. 

For  public  banquets,  games,  and  tournaments  was  reserved 
this  display  :  at  one  of  the  latter  in  1467,  Benedetto  Coluccio, 
nephew  or  grandson  of  the  Florentine  secretary,  put  a  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  of  pure  silver  on  the  trappings  and  armour 
of  two  horses,  that  of  the  head  and  crest  having  been  entirely 
composed  of  this  metal ;  not  plain,  but  highly  wrought  in  relief, 
with  heads,  and  stories,  and  images,  intermingled  wdth  rich 
enamelling  by  the  hand  of  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo  one  of  the 
first  artists  of  the  day  ;  so  that  the  workmanship  was  even 
more  costly  than  the  material :  nay  for  the  embroidery  of  his 
own  and  his  horse's  dress  he  used  thirty  pounds  of  fine  pearls, 
and  these  two  things  alone  without  reckoning  brocades,  silks. 
and  various  other  jewels  cost  him  5000  florins,  or  about  fifty- 
two  pounds  of  pure  gold.     His  horse  which  was  called  "  Scor- 

*  It   must   be    understood    tliat    tliis     fifteenth  century,  as    time    rolled    on 
refers    to  the  earlier  portion    of    the     manners  insensibly  changed. 
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zone  "  cost  2G0  florins  ;  but  these  fine  animals  sometimes  sold 
in  those  days  for  600  florins ;  equal  to  more  than  as  many 
pounds  of  our  present  money  *. 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  difference  of  public  and 
private  life  amongst  the  Florentines  in  the  pex'son  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  when  he  married  his  daughter  Maddalena  to  Fran- 
ceschetto  Cibo  son  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  A  suite  of  the  first 
rank  of  Roman  nobility  accompanied  the  bridegroom  to  Flo- 
rence and  were  magnificently  lodged  by  Lorenzo  in  a  palace 
e.xpressly  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  while  Cibo  himself  as 
now  forming  a  part  of  the  Medici  was  received  in  the  family 
mansion.  After  a  few  days  of  festivity  and  ceremony  the  bride- 
groom on  coming  to  supper  with  his  father-in-law  found  instead 
of  the  previous  magnificence  everything  reduced  to  the  usual 
parsimonious  simplicity  of  Florentine  domestic  life.  Although 
a  little  startled  at  this  he  made  no  remark,  but  seeing  the  same 
frugality  continued  he  became  uneasy  and  mortified,  not  on  his 
own  account,  but  lest  his  company  of  distinguished  followers 
should  be  similarly  treated  and  himself  disgraced,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  luxurious  refinement  of  Koman  manners,  and 
having  been  invited  to  a  marriage  little  short  of  regal  which 
was  expected  to  be  celebrated  with  corresponding  magnificence  ; 
he  therefore  feared  they  might  return  disgusted,  to  his  own  and 
Lorenzo's  shame,  and  contemplated  with  some  uneasiness  the 
effects  of  future  ridicule  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Cibo  at  first 
avoided  any  inquiiy  but  seeing  them  always  joyous  he  one  day 
ventured  to  ask  as  if  by  chance,  how  they  fared,  and  excusing 
his  own  absence  from  their  society  in  consequence  of  business  : 
the  answer  was  encouraging  and  after  further  questions  finding 
that  they  were  treated  more  like  princes  than  private  gentlemen 
he  began  to  appreciate  Lorenzo's  simple  grandeur  and  in  his 
newly-awakened  admiration  frankly  acknowledged  his  first  sus- 

•  Luca  Pulci,  Giostra  di  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici. — Borghini,  Discorso  dclla 
Moiieta  Fior.,  toni.  ii",  pp.  165-6,  &c\ 
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picions  and  annoyance,  •with  bis  subsequent  satisfaction  and 
surprise.  To  tbis  tbe  Medici  quietly  replied  tbat  baving  received 
liim  as  bis  son  be  treated  bim  as  sucb ;  bad  be  done  otberwise 
it  would  liave  been  putting  bim  on  tbe  footing  of  a  stranger  ; 
but  tbe  illustrious  foreigners  wbo  bad  bonoured  bis  nuptials 
witb  tbeir  presence  wex'e  served  witb  all  tbe  distinction  due  to 
distinguisbed  rank  and  tbe  dignity  of  Francescbetto  and  tbe 
Medici.  Yet  Lorenzo  at  tbis  time  governed  Florence  despotically 
and  all  Italy  tbrougb  bis  political  influence,  besides  being  con- 
sidered as  a  sovereign  prince  by  every  European  potentate  *  ! 

Tbese  frugal  babits  were  graced  by  wbat  Varcbi  denominates 
an  "incredible  and  marvellous  cleanliness  and  neatness" 
tbrougbout  every  rank ;  in  fact  tbe  lowest  manufacturers  and 
daily  labourers  fared  be  says  better  tban  tbe  citizens  in  general ; 
tbat  is  more  comfortably ;  for  tbe  latter  were  in  tbe  babit  of 
living  mucb  away  from  bome,  frequenting  taverns,  drinking, 
and  taking  little  tbougbt  except  to  make  tbemselves  merry, 
while  the  former  remained  steady  at  tbeir  domestic  business 
creating  luxuries  without  indulging  in  the  use  of  them,  but  pass- 
ing their  days  in  sober  and  careful  frugality.  This  tavern  life 
increased  to  a  most  pernicious  degree  towards  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  sixteenth  century  and  was  practised  principally  by  tbe 
middling  and  higher  ranks  of  citizens  though  there  were  many 
of  tbe  latter  wbo  maintained  their  ancient  establishments 
witb  a  degree  of  splendour  suited  to  tbe  changing  manners  of 
the  time.  The  "  Thou  "  was  commonly  in  use  amongst  equals 
in  age  and  rank ;  but  apparently,  in  addressing  mucb  older 
or  more  distinguished  persons  the  second  person  plural, 
and  not  the  third  person  singular  as  at  present,  was  in  com- 
mon usage  ;  except  to  knights,  doctors  of  law,  and  canons,  who 
were  addressed  as  "  Messere."  Physicians  received  the  title  of 
"  Master  "  and  monks  were  always  most  reverendly  denominated 
"  Padre; "  but  when  those  courts  which  may  be  called  vice- 

*  Borghini,  Disrorso  dcUe  Moneta,  &c.,  torn,  ii",  p.  67. 
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regal  or  vice-papal,  began  to  be  regularly  established  at  Florence 
under  the  Cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Cortona,  manners 
became  more  refined  and  ceremonious  if  not  more  corrupt. 

After  eighteen  years  of  age  the  dress  of  a  Florentine  citi- 
zen was  a  loose  sur-coat  of  black  serge  or  ''Rascia"  (a  rough 
sort  of  woollen  cloth)  that  reached  nearly  to  the  heels  and 
lined  with  taffeta,  "  Ermisino "  ■- ,  or  tabby,  when  worn  by 
doctors  of  laws  and  other  grave  individuals  of  that  class,  and 
almost  always  black.  It  was  slit  down  in  front  with  side 
openings  for  the  arms  and  plaited  from  the  top,  where  it  was 
fastened  with  a  hook  and  eye  round  the  throat  within,  or 
with  libands  or  laces  without.  Such  was  the  Florentines' 
"Lhcco''  which  may  be  seen  represented  in  most  of  their  old 
portraits,  but  especially  in  that  of  Dante.  This  light  and 
convenient  as  well  as  majestic  attire  was  lined  during  the 
winter  with  fine  furs,  velvet,  and  occasionally  for  the  more  wealthy 
with  rich  and  thick  damask;  under  it  some  wore  the  '' Scdo" 
or  ''Saione,"  a  sort  of  close  vest  or  doublet;  some  the  "Gab- 
banella"  and  "  Cassacca,"  which  were  much  of  the  same  character 
only  with  longer  skirts  to  the  latter  :  but  in  summer  this 
addition  was  omitted  and  the  Lucco  thrown  over  a  light  jacket 
or  doublet  alone,  and  generally  of  plain  silk.  On  their  head 
the  Florentine  citizens  wore  a  cap,  rather  perhaps  a  sort  of  hat, 
made  of  plain  black  cloth  or  Rascia  tliinly  lined,  which  being 
fastened  behind  could  be  thrown  back  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  This  was  called  "La  Berretta  alia  Civile,"  or  the 
civic  bonnet.  Those  who  wore  their  hair  and  beai'd  long  were 
avoided  as  ungentlemanlike  and  even  classed  with  robbers  and 
assassins  until  after  1495,  or  about  that  period,  when  old  man- 
ners began  to  change  as  fox'eign  intercourse  increased,  the 
beard  was  allowed  to  grow,  and  those  who  adhered  to  ancient 
usage  began  to  be  derided.     Instead  of  the  Lucco  a  long  cloak 

*  The  "  EjTnisino"  was  a  light  silk  fabric,  first  iinportcil  into  Europe  froni 
Ormus  whence  it  received  its  name. 
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was  often  thrown  over  the  inner  garments,  generally  of  black 
silk,  but  the  rich  and  noble,  and  especially  the  physicians,  wore 
it  of  a  rose  or  violet  hue,  over  a  warmly-lined  cloth  or  velvet 
doublet.  The  "  Cappuccio"  was  another  portion  of  the  Floren- 
tine dress,  and  was  in  three  parts :  first  the  "  Mazzocchio :  " 
which  was  a  padded  circlet  covered  with  cloth  bound  round 
and  over  the  head  so  as  to  cover  it  completely :  secondly  the 
"  Foggia''  which  hanging  over  the  shoulder  defended  the  left 
cheek:  thirdly  the  ''Becchetto"  or  a  double  strip  of  the  same 
cloth  falling  down  to  the  ground  but  being  again  turned  up 
was  fixed  to  the  right  shoulder  or  else  folded  round  the  neck 
and  head  for  additional  comfort.  This  habit  was  particularly 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Florence  as  an  excellent  and  effectual 
protection  from  the  cold  winds  and  sharp  winter  air  in  that 
city  hut  was  brought  originally  from  Flanders  by  the  early 
Florentine  traders. 

Any  inhabitant  whether  a  citizen  or  not  was  privileged  to 
wear  either  of  these  two  habits,  but  no  citizen  could  attend  the 
public  councils  in  another  dress.  At  night  in  the  open  air 
they  wore  the  "Tocco"  or  flat  bonnet  and  a  short  Spanish 
hooded  cloak,  but  except  a  soldier,  any  person  wearing  this  by  day 
would  have  been  considered  disreputable.  In  the  house  dur- 
ing winter  a  cap  and  a  sort  of  loose  great-coat  were  worn ; 
in  summer  a  smaller  cap  and  dressing-gown  of  Lille  serge 
or  fustian :  on  horseback  common  cloaks  or  the  "  Gahhano" 
a  sort  of  loose  surtout  of  cloth  or  Rascio  were  worn,  and  on  a 
jom-ney,  of  felt,  according  to  the  season.  By  this  mode  of  pro- 
viding against  every  change  of  weather  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  large  sums  were  spent  in  dress.  The  pantaloons  wei'e 
slashed  at  the  knees  and  thighs  and  lined  with  taffeta,  or 
trimmed  with  velvet  or  lace  :  the  shirt  was  plated  at  the 
breast  and  wrists,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  garments  even  to 
the  gloves  and  purse,  was  changed  every  Sunday,  a  habit  some- 
what at  variance  at  least,  according  to  present  notions,  with  the 
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"  MaravigUosa  e  incredibile  moniUzia  e  pulitezza,"  of  Yarchi. 
The  cappuccio  was  never  taken  off  to  salute  any  one  but  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice,  a  bishop  or  a  cardinal :  to  all  other  digni- 
taries, such  as  magistrates,  knights,  doctors  of  law,  and  canons, 
the  head  was  slightly  bowed  and  the  cappuccio  raised  up  a  little 
in  front  with  two  fingers.  The  Florentines  were  certainly  en- 
dowed with  a  most  acute  intellect  and  wonderful  taste  and 
genius ;  nothing  came  amiss  to  them ;  war,  commerce,  arts, 
science,  literature  and  politics,  whatever  they  set  their  mind  to 
they  mastered,  and  produced  men  who  made  themselves  famous 
in  all,  and  this  seems  more  extraordinary  if  their  habits  and 
education  are  considered  :  accustomed  from  earliest  infancy  and 
for  the  most  trifling  wages  to  carry  bundles  of  wool  and  baskets 
of  silk  like  common  porters  ;  to  be  all  day  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  night  fixed  at  the  loom  and  other  machinery  ;  to  be 
employed  in  shops  and  warehouses  ;  at  the  desk  and  scales, 
and  then  to  come  forth  as  statesmen,  leaders  of  armies, 
ambassadors,  masters  of  all  the  higher  branches  of  civilisation, 
and  to  shine  everywhere,  shows  a  power  and  pliancy  of  intel- 
lect and  a  natural  force  of  character  that  few  people  can  boast 
of.  This  sense  of  independence  and  self-confident  energy  of 
mind  made  them  turbulent  and  refractory,  surly,  discontented, 
and  ambitious,  with  virtues  and  vices,  equally  conspicuous, 
and  extreme  in  all  -. 

So  keen  a  spirit  imparted  peculiar  shai'pness  and  subtilty  to 
their  trade  which  was  dissected  and  analysed  in  its  minutest 
i-amifications,  more  perhaps  than  it  was  studied  on  broad  and 
general  principles.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Florentines  sought 
to  establish  a  maritime  commerce  with  as  much  ardour  as  others 
opposed  it  more  especially  the  Pisans;  nor  did  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians  fail  to  join  in  impeding  a  project  which  promised  mis- 
chief to  all  three :  and  had  not  their  own  disputes  weakened  these 
states  Florence  would  have  found  great  and  perhaps  insurmount- 

*  Varclii,Lib.  ix.,p.  118. 
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able  difficulty  iu  overcoming  their  efforts  against  her.  The  first 
acquisition  was  from  the  Pisans  themselves  who  a  little  daunted 
by  the  success  of  Florence  and  her  conquest  of  Yolterra  in 
1254,  granted  free  egress  and  regress  without  payment  of  duty 
for  all  Florentine  merchandise  to  and  from  Pisa  both  by  land 
and  sea,  with  other  advantages.  This  treaty  was  many  times 
renewed  and  its  conditions  observed  until  13*21  when  the  Pisans 
began  to  levy  new  duties  :  disputes  continued  between  the  two 
states  for  eight  years,  but  in  1329  the  Florentines  were  placed 
on  the  footing  of  Pisan  subjects  and  their  merchandise  released 
from  all  impediments.  In  1343  this  exemption  was  limited  to 
the  amount  of  200,000  florins,  all  above  that  paying  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  commodities.  In  1281  treaties 
were  begun  with  Genoa;  in  1315  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
in  1324  with  the  King  of  Cyprus ;  and  finally  in  1356  with 
Siena  for  the  port  of  Talamone,  in  consequence  of  Pisa's  having 
broken  her  treaty  by  levjdng  duties  on  Florentine  merchandise. 
To  protect  this  trade  against  the  Genoese  and  Pisans  ten 
galleys  were  hired  from  Provence  and  four  from  Naples  :  after 
thirteen  years,  matters  were  accommodated,  and  the  Florentine 
trade  in  1370  resumed  its  former  channel  through  the  port  of 
Pisa  on  the  same  conditions  as  before.  In  1380  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Naples,  for  commercial  relations  had  already 
existed  with  that  kingdom  from  1309.  The  Duke  of  Milan's 
occupation  of  Pisa  interrupted  trade  and  in  1401  obliged 
Florence  to  call  the  Emperor  against  him  by  a  subsidy  of 
200,000  florins,  besides  inducing  her  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Pisa  in  1404.  That  city  being  subdued,  in  1406  a 
mercantile  colony  of  Catalonians  and  other  Aragonese  sub- 
jects was  permitted  to  settle  there  under  a  consul,  by  a 
convention  with  their  king.  Commercial  galleys  were  soon 
built  and  Andrea  Gargiolli  a  Florentine  citizen,  was  made 
general  of  them  and  the  "  Fuste  "  (a  lighter  species  of  war 
galley)  as  well  as  superintendent  of  commerce  at  Pisa  for  two 
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years :  this  was  the  first  naval  officer  and  first  marine  force  of 
Florence.  Part  of  it  was  immediately  employed  to  protect  the 
trade  of  Porto  Pisano  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Genoese  at 
Leghorn  after  a  vain  attempt  to  acquire  that  port  from  them 
by  purchase  in  1411,  but  an  advantageous  convention  was 
nevertheless  concluded  in  1-413  which  secured  the  Florentine 
trade  from  molestation  in  that  quarter.  Leghorn  was  finally 
purchased  in  14'21  from  Genoa  who  was  then  distressed  for 
funds  to  make  war  against  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  amongst 
other  conditions  the  Florentines  were  bound  to  freight  Genoese 
vessels  alone  with  all  merchandise  going  from  Flanders  and 
England  to  any  part  of  that  republic's  dominions. 

This  acquisition  was  very  popular  as  the  Florentines  now 
hoped  to  create  both  a  war  and  commercial  marine,  the  ob- 
jects of  their  hopes  wishes  and  most  costly  exertions  for  a 
whole  century :  their  internal  trade  was  already  on  the  most 
favourable  footing  and  now  the  ports  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn 
opened  a  fresh  and  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  Florentine 
industiy  and  commercial  enterprise.  The  creation  of  a  Board 
called  "  I  sei  Consoli  del  Mare"  was  the  primaiy  step  towards 
a  regular  administration  of  naval  affairs :  they  first  resided 
at  Florence,  but  in  li-^Q  three  were  sent  permanently  to 
Pisa  where  their  principal  duty  was  the  encouragement  and 
extension  of  commerce  :  for  this  purpose  both  sections  of  the 
magistracy  were  bound  to  investigate  the  condition  of  all 
Florentine  trades  and  manufactures  and  suggest  modes 
of  improvement,  both  by  the  introduction  of  new  employ- 
ments and  sources  of  industry  and  the  prohibition  of 
foi'cign  wares,  or  the  interdiction  of  certain  exports.  They 
were  bound  to  establish  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  protect  the 
ports  and  coast  of  Florentine  Tuscany ;  to  make  commercial 
agreements  with  foreign  states;  to  settle  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  merchandise  that  was  to  be  embarked  in  the  two 
great  public  galleys  destined  to  begin  a  new  and  direct  trade 
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to  the  Levant,  as  -well  as  the  amount  of  specie  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  to  keep  accurate  accoimts  of  the  profit  and  loss  of 
each  voyage  and  hecome  responsible  for  its  management. 
Several  kinds  of  foreign  goods  and  manufactures  were  loaded 
with  high  duties  and  others  altogether  prohibited  by  these 
magistrates,  for  the  encouragement  of  native  industry  in  those 
spots  ivhere  local  circumstances  and  the  natural  bent  of  the 
people  promised  successful  competition.  Several  kinds  of  wool- 
len cloth  were  thus  prohibited  and  silks  of  all  kinds,  except 
ladies'  veils  :  arms  and  iron  too  were  forbidden  to  be  exported 
in  the  great  Levant  galleys  ;  "  to  the  end  that  God  might  he 
propitious  and  prosper  their  voyage  ;"  and  for  the  same  reason 
slaves  were  not  to  be  received  on  board  these  two  ves- 
sels as  articles  of  commerce,  though  in  common  domestic  use 
at  Florence;  still  this  was  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
crime  by  supreme  national  authority.  The  Florentine  branch 
of  this  Consulate  was  particularly  intrusted  with  a  general 
superintendence  of  commerce,  the  appointment  of  consuls 
in  foreign  states,  and  the  letting  of  the  two  galleys  to 
private  merchants  which  was  always  effected  by  public  auc- 
tion :  the  Pisan  branch  was  charged  with  ofificial  details  of 
trade,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  maritime  causes,  the  care  of 
woods,  buildings,  chases,  and  fisheries  in  the  district  of  "  Cer- 
baje"  between  Valdamo  and  Valdinievole,  besides  many  other 
duties  totally  unconnected  with  commerce  which  were  thrown 
on  them  by  the  suppression  of  some  Pisan  magistracies. 
Amongst  these  was  the  care  of  agriculture  which  though 
mainly  contributing  to  commerce  was  not  directly  connected 
with  maritime  affairs  :  they  however  received  authority ;  and 
it  was  a  great  step  in  those  days  of  mercantile  restriction  ;  to 
allow  a  free  export  of  grain  from  the  contado  and  maremma 
of  Pisa  on  payment  of  five  Soldi  a  bushel  or  about  one  third 
of  its  value,  a  duty  afterwards  reduced  to  two  Soldi:  it 
was  sold  at  the  Lisbon  market  in  competition  with  Sicilian 
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wheat  but  at  a  lower  price  on  account  of  its  inferior  hard- 
ness. 

These  consuls  were  also  charged  with  rural  drainage  and 
they  brought  the  lands  about  Stagno  from  a  state  of  marsh  and 
unwholesomeness  to  high  and  fruitful  cultivation ;  a  fact  that 
tells  against  the  alleged  wnlful  neglect  of  Florence  in  preseiT- 
ing  the  Pisan  drainage.  Nor  was  she  less  attentive  to  en- 
courage population  by  bestowing  on  every  foreign  settler  a  florin 
a  month  for  the  space  of  two  years  with  a  dwelling  free  of 
expense  for  ten ;  nor  to  favour  shipwrights  and  caulkers  by 
exempting  all  such  colonists  for  twenty  years  from  every  im- 
post ;  by  gi'anting  the  privilege  of  acquiring  real  property  and 
leaving  the  buyer  unmolested  for  the  same  period  on  account  of 
debt  contracted  with  any  person  but  Florentines.  Those  who 
came  both  to  settle  and  trade  were  especially  supported  and 
Pisa  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  free  depot  for  their  merchandise 
during  a  whole  year,  no  duties  being  exacted  unless  goods 
remained  permanently  in  the  town.  The  Porto  Pisano  was 
put  uito  a  state  of  defence,  all  robberies  of  merchandise  there 
or  in  any  other  seaport,  or  on  the  sea  above  the  value  of  fifty 
Lire  were  punished  with  death ;  a  squadron  was  kept  con- 
stantly CRiising  off  the  Arno  s  mouth,  and  up  to  the  year  1458 
measures  were  continually  in  pi-ogress  for  the  promotion  of 
maritime  prosperity. 

The  public  navy  finally  increased  to  eleven  large  galleys, 
principally  for  merchandise,  and  fifteen  "  Fuste."  Materials 
for  their  construction  came  from  the  forests  of  Cerhaje  * 
which  in   1427  were  declared   to   be  public  property,  their 

•  "  Cerhaja''  or  "  Cerhujt'  in  Val-di-  the  first-named    Cerbaja   still    exist, 

Nievole  but  not  peculiar  to  that  dis-  and    its    boundaries   are  the    lake   of 

trict :  they  were  called  also  "  Cervaja,"  Bientina,  the  marsh  of  Fiicecchio,  the 

'■'■  Cerbajola"   and   '■^  Cerhajolo"  and  "Siholla"  stream,  the  crests  of  Pog- 

signify  places  that  did  or  do  still  exist  gio-Adonio,Monte-Falconoand  Pozzo; 

in  various  parts  of  Tuscany,  all  wooded,  and  as  far  as  Monte-Colomba  near  the 

and  formerly  inhabited  by  deer,  goats,  Pistoia  road.   (Vide  Kepetti,  Diction. 

and  other  wild  animals.  The  woods  of  Topog), 
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rents  appropriated  to  the  naval  service,  and  saw-mills  and 
founderies  erected  in  them,  the  latter  under  the  name  of 
"  Magone."  These  galleys  were  despatched  hy  the  Consuls 
of  the  Sea  to  the  east  and  west,  that  is  to  all  places  heyond 
Rome  on  one  side  and  Genoa  on  the  other ;  they  traded  east- 
ward -with  Constantinople,  Caffa,  Trebisond,  Alexandria,  Tunis, 
Tripoli  and  Sicily;  and  westward  with  Minorca,  Majorca, 
Bona  and  all  the  more  western  coast  of  Barbary,  as  well  as 
with  Catalonia,  England,  and  Flanders. 

The  different  voyages  were  timed  and  regulated  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  all  the  galleys  were  bound  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  at  Porto  Pisano.  If  by  chance  there 
were  no  private  bidders  for  the  hire  of  these  vessels  when  put 
up  at  public  auction,  which  rarely  happened,  the  voyage  was 
undertaken  on  account  of  government  and  the  galley  let  out  to 
hire  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  protect  the  highest  bidders 
for  the  galleys  from  any  forestalling  of  the  cargoes  which  they 
expected  to  find  ready  in  the  various  places  where  they 
called,  all  Florentine  merchants  were  forbidden  to  take  in  car- 
goes from  such  ports,  a  proof  either  of  the  paucity  of  mer- 
chandise or  the  impolicy  and  narrow  monopolising  character  of 
these  voyages.  Wool  brought  to  Pisa  in  any  other  bottoms 
was  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  beyond 
what  it  paid  in  the  j)ublic  galleys,  and  all  merchandise  embarked 
on  board  the  latter  was  guaranteed  against  every  loss  even  by 
seizure  and  reprisals  of  war.  In  order  to  prevent  extortion 
from  being  exercised  on  the  merchants  by  the  hirers  or  sailmg- 
masters  of  these  vessels  in  the  freights  demanded,  a  tariff  was 
established  and  rigidly  observed,  but  it  was  higher  than  the 
general  rate  on  account  of  their  superior  force  and  equipment. 
This  tariff  was  augmented  in  ]  457,  when  the  freightage  of  every 
piece  of  cloth  amounted  to  a  ducat ;  the  value  of  some  being 
twenty-one  and  others  sixty  ducats  !  The  sea  consuls  settled  the 
number  of  the  crew  and  armament  of  each  galley  and  with  the 
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interference  of  the  Consuls  of  the  Arts  of  Florence  (except  those 
of  the  judges  and  notaries)  nommated  the  captain,  the  supercargo, 
and  all  other  officers,  none  of  whom  were  to  be  related  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  consuls  or  to  own  any  part  of  the  cargo  ; 
nor  were  the  latter  ever  permitted  to  share  in  this  trade  except 
when  the  vessel  was  fx-eighted  on  account  of  government.  In 
1459  an  admiral  of  the  galleys  was  created,  expected  to  be 
a  practised  seaman,  and  paid  twelve  florins  a  month  by 
the  government ;  but  all  the  other  officers,  the  crews,  and  every 
remaining  expense  were  discharged  by  the  conductor.  The 
galleys  bound  westward  sailed  in  September,  those  for  the 
Levant  in  February  :  fifteen  days  before  their  departure  public 
notice  was  given  of  it,  during  which  time  all  the  adventurers 
with  their  merchandise  were  allowed  to  reside  at  Pisa  safe 
from  molestation ;  and  the  same  for  ten  days  after  their 
return. 

On  the  day  of  sailing,  the  various  ports  at  which  the  galleys 
were  to  touch,  the  period  of  their  stay  at  each,  their  ultimate 
destination,  the  price  of  freights,  the  names  of  the  officers,  and 
the  number  of  the  crews  were  duly  published,  except  for  the 
voyages  to  Catalonia  and  Sicily  which  were  kept  secret  for  fear 
of  pirates  by  whom  those  coasts  were  particularly  infested.  A 
loan  of  7500  florins  was  advanced  to  the  conductor  for  his  ex- 
penses but  on  good  security,  and  the  hire  of  a  galley  for  the  Le- 
vant in  1458  amounted  to  1458  florins  all  charges  being  paid  by 
the  conductor :  a  hundred  and  thirty  men  formed  the  crew  and 
coml)atants  of  one  galley,  and  the  conductors  of  those  in  the 
Levant  trade  were  bound  to  present  a  cai-pet  worth  not  less 
than  15  florins  to  the  Seignory  on  their  return,  also  to  carry 
pul)lic  ambassadors  and  those  young  men  who  were  sent  abroad 
to  leani  the  art  of  trading. 

Sometimes  when  no  bidders  appeai'cd  the  vessels  were  lent 
under  certain  regulations  to  private  merchants  or  trades  ;  thus 
in  1  lv!9  one  galley  was  consigned  to  Domenico  Dolfini  for  five 
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years  on  condition  that  he  made  two  voyages  annually,  freighted 
his  ship  with  gold,  silver,  and  wax,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth,  two-thirds  of  which  were  to  he  remanufactured  in  Flo- 
rence and  his  cargoes  discharged  only  at  Porto  Pisano.  In 
1439  the  consuls  of  the  wool  trade  horrowed  one  for  a  voyage 
to  England  because  bidders  having  failed  for  those  parts  a 
scarcity  of  wool  was  apprehended.  The  Turkish  conquests  in 
1464  interrupted  the  Constantinople  and  Piomania  trade  and 
drove  it  over  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  thus  involving  the  loss  of 
commerce  in  the  Black  Sea. 

But  the  Florentines  became  gradually  sensible  of  the  mjuiy 
inflicted  by  this  monopoly  which  according  to  a  decree  of  the 
year  1465  had  raised  all  kinds  of  merchandise  full  ten  per 
cent,  and  only  five  or  six  traders  kept  any  large  stock  on 
hand ;  many  favourable  occasions  for  beneficial  enterprise 
wei'e  consequently  lost  and  both  trade  and  manufactures  began 
to  fail  in  the  contado  which  was  deprived  of  that  favour  inva- 
riably bestowed  on  the  capital.  This  caused  the  whole  trade 
to  be  again  thrown  open  and  commerce  resumed  its  former  course 
after  more  than  forty  years'  interruptiou,  without  however  any 
discontinuance  of  the  national  galleys  until  1480,  when  they 
were  finally  abandoned  and  the  public  made  free  to  build,  and 
freight,  and  sail  as  they  pleased :  the  naval  funds  were  aftei*- 
wards  transferred  from  the  sea  consuls  to  the  public  stocks  and 
thus  ended  this  foolish  attempt  to  force  a  commerce  by  bounties 
and  monopoly  and  government's  interference  *. 

These  officers  had  the  power  of  sending  commercial  ambas- 
sadors to  make  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  in  1421  two 
were  despatched  to  Alexandria,  then  the  centre  of  both  eastern 
and  western  commerce,  to  whom  the  soldan  of  Egypt  granted 
amongst  other  mei'cantile  privileges  that  of  having  a  consul,  a 
church,  a  warehouse,  baths,  and  porters  of  their  o\vn  in  Alex- 
andria, and  that  the  golden  florin  sliould  pass  current  for  the 

*  Pagnini,  della  Decima,  Parte  iii*. 
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same  value  as  the  Veuetiau  ducat :  that  same  year  Zanobi  Cap- 
poni  took  the  first  galley  into  those  parts,  on  board  of  which  twelve 
young  men  were  sent  to  learn  the  mode  of  Egyptian  commerce. 
The  success  of  Florence  in  this  trade  augmented  Venetian 
jealousy  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  republic's  obstinate 
defence  of  Pisa  as  well  as  her  general  enmity  to  the  Florentines 
both  in  Italy  and  the  East*.  In  revenge,  after  the  captui'e  of 
Pera  and  Constantinople  the  Florentines  assisted  Mahomet  to 
continue  his  conquests  from  Venice,  and  their  traders  were 
treated  by  him  with  peculiar  favour  and  respect :  they  were 
allowed  to  cany  arms,  had  a  church  and  factoiy  assigned  them 
with  the  most  liberal,  public,  and  free  exercise  of  religion,  and 
perfect  liberty  of  changing  place  without  passport  or  inquiry  f. 

As  early  as  1385  commercial  relations  with  England  seem 
to  have  been  firmly  established  ;  in  that  year  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  John  Bacon,  and  Nicholas  Dagworth  wei'e  sent  by 
Richard  II.  to  enter  into  a  mercantile  treaty  with  the  re- 
public ;  and  in  1490  and  1491  other  conventions  were  con- 
cluded principally  regarding  the  wool  trade. 

Consuls  were  very  early  established  in  foreign  coimtries  by 
Florence  :  as  far  back  as  1339  there  is  notice  of  them  as  a 
wide  extended  and  long-established  institution,  and  they  were 
invested  with  considerable  powers.  To  hold  this  ofl&ce  no 
other  qualification  became  necessary  than  the  citizenship  of 
Florence,  and  one  of  the  prhicipal  stations  was  Romania' ;  but 
the  consul,  uiider  the  titles  of  "  Einino  "  and  "  Balio,''  re- 
sided first  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards  at  Pera.  The 
office  lasted  three  years,  and  its  duty  was  to  see  that  treaties 
were  strictly  observed,  to  administer  justice,  maintain  order 
and  reputable  conduct  •  amongst  the  merchants;  and,  with 
several  other  things,  to  prevent  swearing  and  gambling. 
Every  eastern  consul  was  allowed  a  secretary  at  four  llorins  a 

*  Guicciardini,  Libro  ii". 
+  Benedetto,  Dei,  Cronaca,  apud  Pagiiini, 
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month,  two  attendants,  three  liorses,  and  a  dragoman  with  an 
annual  salaiy  of  4000  aspers.  He  was  forbidden  to  engage 
in  trade,  to  act  as  consul  for  other  nations,  or  advocate 
the  cause  of  strangers  under  a  heavy  fine  and  was  paid  by 
fees  on  merchandise  :  he  had  a  prison  attached  to  the  church 
Avith  full  power  of  imprisoning  Florentine  delinquents  and 
could  build  three  houses  as  a  factory  for  the  habitation  of  his 
countrymen  where  no  creditor  dared  to  molest  them,  and  where 
they  w^ere  safe  from  the  consequences  of  any  crime  except 
treason  against  the  life  of  the  emperor.  Commerce  was  free 
after  pajanent  of  two  per  cent,  duty  on  merchandise,  and  in 
case  of  the  consul's  death  the  traders  could  elect  a  successor 
until  the  will  of  the  Seignory  were  known.  With  the  Turks 
it  was  found  necessary  to  be  extremely  punctilious  about  pre- 
serving an  independent  jurisdiction,  but  formal  presents  were 
annually  made  to  the  sultan  and  his  vizier  by  the  government. 
There  were  also,  after  the  year  l-i'2'2,  consuls  at  Alexandria,  Da- 
mascus, and  other  mercantile  towns  of  the  Egyptian  soldan,  and 
all  with  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  independent  government, 
baths,  and  every  usual  privilege.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this 
exclusive  jurisdiction  was  denied  in  any  Christian  country  but 
on  the  contrary  always  granted  and  rigidly  maintained :  in 
Venice,  in  Rome,  in  London,  the  right  was  acknowledged  ;  in 
the  last  city  fines  were  even  imposed  on  all  persons  seeking 
justice  at  another  tribunal,  and  Florentine  subjects  were  more- 
over forbidden  to  deal  with  any  Englishman  or  foreigner  who 
refused  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consul*. 

The  emoluments  of  the  Florentine  consul  m  London  were 
one-twelfth  of  a  penny  for  every  pound .  sterling  of  exchange  ; 
a  penny-halfpenny  on  every  pound  'sterling  value  of  mer- 
chandise bought  and  sold ;  a  penny  and  half-a-farthing  on 
every  pound  sterling  of  securities  ;  and  ten  pounds  on  every 

*  The    necessity    for    imposing    such     English    courts   than   in   that   of  the 
fines  is  a  presumptive  proof  tliat  jus-     Florentine  consul, 
tice  was    better    administered  in  the 
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cargo  of  the  Floreutiue  galleys  that  arrived  in  England ;  on 
board  of  wliich  the  merchants  were  compelled  to  embark  their 
goods,  or  were  subject  to  the  freight  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
At  Lyon  and  in  Flanders  they  enjoyed  similar  privileges,  par- 
ticularly at  Bruges  where  the  Florentine  establishments  were 
veiy  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  had  existed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thii-teenth  century  *.  With  all  her  anxiety  to 
become  a  naval  power  Florence  had  never  more  than  eleven 
large  merchant  galleys  or  gaUiases  and  the  fifteen  small  war 
galleys  already  mentioned ;  and  yet  the  names  of  Vespucci 
Verrazzano  and  others  show  that  there  was  no  want  of  genius 
or  eutei-prise  ;  while  that  of  Paulo  Toscanelli,  whose  letters 
are  said  to  have  first  opened  the  mind  of  Columbus  to  the 
probability  of  his  subsequent  discoveries,  proves  that  science 
was  not  wanting  for  the  greatest  undertakings  of  the  age  f . 
Nevertheless  Florentine  merchants  and  bankers  were  found  in 
everj'  country  with  permanent  establishments :  there  were  no 
less  than  fifty-one  in  the  Turkish  states,  twenty-four  houses 
settled  in  France  principally  at  Lyon ;  thirty-seven  at  Naples  ; 
nine  banks  and  more,  at  Home ;  Spam  Portugal,  Flanders, 
Venice  and  England  were  full  of  them ;  the  whole  of  the 
French  money-trade  and  most  of  her  commerce  was  transacted 
by  them ;  many  of  the  European  mints  including  that  of 
Edward  I.  were  directed  by  them,  and  the  IMedici  alone  had 
at  one  time  no  fewer  than  sixteen  banldng  establishments  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  :  such  was  the  extent,  wealth,  and 
consequent  credit  of  the  Florentines,  and  such  the  source  of 
their  strength  and  energy  and  powerful  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  Italy  and  of  Europe. 

Their  commerce  flourished  and  declined  with  the  republic  ; 

•   Pagnini,  Dcciina,  Parte  iii*.  once  during  his  residence  in  Iceland. 

■f  Tlierc    is   some  reason  to     believe     where    he    traded    when    young    and 
that  Columbus  received  his  first  iui-     became    acquainted  with  the  voyages 
prcssions  of  the  western  world's  exist-     and  discoveries  of  the  Northmen. 
VOL.  IV.  D 
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the   causes   of    decay  were   the    resolution  of    the   western 
nations  to  encourage  their  native  industry  and  become  their 
own  can-iers  and  merchants ;  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
and  consequent  deviation  of  Indian  trade  from  its  ancient 
course;    the  neglect  of    agriculture  as  a  source   of   national 
wealth  and  commerce  as  well  as  sustenance  ;  and  the  destruc- 
tive consequences  of  war,  which  had  been  long  in  action,  but 
which  only  arrived  at  their  climax  in  the  last  days  of  republi- 
can libei-ty.     In  addition  to  these  was  the  impolitic  habit  of 
l.enefiting  Florence  itself  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
dominion  without  considering  that  the  republic  was  one  united 
body,  connected,  and  reciprocally  dependent  in  all  its  parts.  But 
instead,  both  crafts  and  manufactures  were   exclusively  esta- 
blished in  the  capital ;  not  by  encouragement  but  the  interdiction 
of  then-  exercise  elsewhere,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
in  like  manner  forced  into  Florence  by  a  direct  prohibition  to 
export  them.     This  is  said  to  have  made  labour  comparatively 
cheap,  and  the  merchants  (who  were  the  legislators)  gained 
accordingly  :  such  management  might  have  been  wise  when  all 
the  republican  territory  was  comprised  within  the  contado,  but 
ceased  to  be  so  when  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  a  powerful 
state  comprising  several  cities  little  inferior  in  size  and  equal 
to  Florence  in  skill  industry  and  natural  talent.     Comparative 
poverty  prevented  a  great  demand  on  their  part  even  of  the 
metropolitan  productions,  but  the   pro%incial  population  was 
attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  capital.      Industry 
thus  became  concentrated  not  diffused,  and  Florence  resembled 
a  vast  manufactory  swallowing  up  all  the  business  of  a  district 
rather  than  the  heart  and  mainspring  of  a  dependant  country. 
The  w-ealth   there    accumulated  coupled   with  the  frugal 
habits    of   the    citizens,    generated    what    has    been    called 
"  national  luxuiy:"  individual  luxury  is  a  relative  term,  but 
national  luxury  may  be  designated  as  an  expenditure  of  public 
resources  in  superfluities  or  objects  unnecessary  and  even  hurt- 
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ful  to  the  state.  In  this  way  the  riches  of  Florence  facilitated 
loans  and  tempted  the  rulers  into  expensive  wars  and  confede- 
rations beyond  the  national  strength  ;  and  this  temptation  was 
more  powerful  because  the  richest  citizens  who  du'ected  public 
affairs  took  care  to  throw  the  principal  burden  of  expense  from 
their  own  shoulders  on  those  of  their  adversaries  and  poorer 
neighbours.  At  length  excessive  and  frequent  taxation  im- 
pinged on  commercial  capital,  trade  and  manufactures  de- 
clined, new  debts  were  contracted  to  pay  the  old,  and  national 
bankruptcy  was  the  ultimate  consequence.  Many  in  despite 
of  all  risk  were  thus  tempted  to  withdraw  from  the  walks  of 
industry  to  live  idly,  or  at  least  less  actively  on  the  interest  of 
their  capital,  and  that  interest  was  finally  raised  to  an  excessive 
height  by  the  frequency  and  increasing  difficulty  of  borrowing  ; 
debt  followed  debt,  the  ball  augmented,  and  thence  innumerable 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  arts  agriculture  and  commerce  *. 

Under  the  dukes  and  grand-dukes  luxury  rapidly  increased, 
trading  became  unfashionable  nay  even  the  name  of  merchant 
despicable,  and  it  merged  with  sickly  affectation  into  that  of 
"  NegoziantV  or  negotiators  as  more  general  and  embracing 
a  wider  and  indefinite  range  of  business  including  political 
transactions  +.  Personal  wants  then  increased  with  private 
luxury  but  they  were  principally  supplied  by  strangers;  by  the 
very  nations  which  had  formerly  depended  on  Florence  for 
their  comforts  and  extra  enjoyments  ;  money  went  abroad  for 
employment,  its  home  circulation  languished  ;  and  although 
agriculture  be^an  to  raise  its  head  the  exertion  was  difficult 
and  never  counterbalanced  the  decay  of  commercial  superiority. 
Yet  if  one  alone  is  to  be  chosen  agriculture  although  with 
slower  and  less  abundant  gain  is  surely  the  more  solid  founda- 
tion ;  it  is  the  house  built  on  a  rock,  the  other  is  on  the  sand ; 
a  purely   commercial    state  like    its    own    ships    is    replete 

*  Pagiiini,  Dccim.a,  Parte  iii". 
+  Fcril.  Miglioic,  Firen.  lllustrata,  Parte  iii".  Lib.  Primo,  p.  557. 
D  2 
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with  life,  skill,  vigour,  and  riclies  but  like  them  too,  tempest- 
tossecl,  unstable,  and  encompassed  by  danger. 

The  vessels  built  during  this  century  for  commercial  purposes 
were  large  in  size  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
exact  capacity,  and  by  the  description  of  one  belonging  to  the 
Genoese  family  of  Doria,  which  anchored  at  Porto  Pisano  in 
1452  this  was  quite  unequal  to  their  outward  dimensions. 
Her  burden  was  said  to  be  three  hundred  "Botti"  or  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  English  tons*  ;  her  length  on  the  upper 
deck  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet ;  the  mast  thirty-eight 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  lowest  and  thickest  part,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  high ;  the  height  of  her  poop 
from  the  keel,  seventy-seven  feet  nearly,  without  the  after-castle ; 
that  of  her  bow  nearly  skty-one,  independent  of  the  fore-castle  ; 
her  sail ;  and  she  seems  to  have  carried  but  one ;  was  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  broad  and  ninety-six  high  ; 
she  was  heavily  rigged  and  with  so  many  shrouds,  says  Cambi,  that 
they  alone  were  worth  a  treasure  :  her  anchors  were  numerous, 
and  weighed  about  twenty-five  hundred-weight  each :  she  had 
seventy  cabins  :  her  cables  were  twenty-three  inches  round  and 
eighty  fathoms  long :  she  was  fitted  with  ovens,  cisterns,  and 
stalls  for  horses  ;  her  long  boat  carried  nearly  seventy-two  tons, 
and  sLx  hundred  souls  were  embarked  in  her.  This  was  the 
largest  vessel  that  had  been  seen  in  a  Florentine  port  for  a  long 
time,  and  no  ordinary  seamanship  must  have  been  necessary  to 
manage  so  unwieldy  a  sail  as  she  seems  to  have  carried. 

Galleys,  Galleons,  and  Galleases,  are  names  both  of  vessels 
of  war  and  merchantmen,  or  at  least  vessels  carrying  merchan- 
dise in  the  fifteenth  century  :  the  Galleon,  a  sort  of  enlarged 
war  galley,  was  the  first  vessel  built  with  portholes  ;  for  the 
artillery  of  the  latter  was  mounted  so  as  to  fire  over  all.     The 

*  This  is  probaLly  a  mistake  in  copy-  sions)  unless   the    ^' Botte"    signified 

ing  the  MS.  or  a  tyymgraphical  error  more  in  ship  measurement  than  in  the 

and  is  more  likely  to  be  three  thousand  markets. 
Botti  (to  judge  from  her  great  dimen- 
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"  Galleon"'  was  generally  stationed  by  the  Venetians  iu  front 
of  the  line  of  galleys;  and  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571 
the  war  "  Galleas,"  which  sometimes  carried  fifty  guns,  was  first 
added  to  the  line  of  battle  :  the  latter  also  used  oars  but  did 
not  continue  long  as  a  ship  of  war  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  even  there  ceased  after  a  while.  The 
bow  and  stem  were  armed  like  the  galleys  with  guns  of  great 
calibre  to  fire  over  all,  but  more  numerous,  and  between  the 
oars  of  which  there  were  sometimes  tliree  tiers,  a  fonnidable 
batteiy  appeared  that  the  galley  had  not.  They  seem  to  have 
been  three-masted  with  a  single  yard  on  each,  but  had  no  bow- 
sprit, and  in  other  respects,  though  higher,  much  resembled 
the  galley  itself*. 

The  galleon  was  more  lofty  and  bulky  with  a  flat  stem  thi-ee 
masts  and  a  bowsprit.  The  large  Venetian  galleas  was  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long  above,  and  twenty-nine  feet 
shorter  by  the  keel  with  thirty-two  feet  of  beam  and  twenty- 
three  feet  length  of  stem-post.  Their  oars  were  arranged  in 
thirty-two  banks,  each  of  two  oars,  and  pulled  by  twelve  or 
fourteen  slaves  to  each  bank :  two  thirty-six  pound  guns,  two 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  two  smaller  cannon  canying  only  a 
shot  of  two  pounds  weight  were  placed  in  the  bow ;  three 
eighteen  pounders  on  each  quarter ;  and  between  sailors  and 
soldiers  their  complement  of  men  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
been  a  thousand,  and  even  twelve  hundred ;  but  probably  for 
short  coastuig  expeditions  or  cmises  in  which  an  enemy  was 
soon  to  be  encountered. 

There  were  also  half  and  quarter  galleys  with  two  masts,  and 
often  but  one,  which  might  be  struck  or  not  when  expedient : 
their  length  was  from  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  eighteen  feet  beam  and  nine  or  ten 
feet  deep ;  with  lateen  sails,  twenty-five  banks  of  oars,  and  five 
guns  over  the  bow  and  stem :  the  quarter  galleys  were  fur- 

*  Charnock,  History  of  Marine  Architecture. 
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nished  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  banks  of  oars  and  generally 
kept  in  shore  for  defence,  or  else  were  used  as  despatch-boats  : 
these  two  last  descriptions  of  vessels  seem  also  to  have  been 
called  "Fiiste."  There  were  likewise  some  newly  invented  vessels 
of  war  called  Albatrosses  with  sixty  oars  and  upwards  and  each 
carrying  two  or  more  bombards  thi'owing  stone  balls  of  from 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each  and 
principally  used  for  sinldng  great  ships.  They  would  appear 
to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Florentines  in  the  time  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  names  of  numerous  other  nonde- 
script vessels  occur  in  early  Italian  history  ;  such  as  "  Gatti,'' 
"  Bromoni,"  "  Garbi,"  "  Barche,"  "  Ciirrahil,''  "  Lintri,"  and 
"  Saggene  : "  some  of  which  carried  towers  and  battering 
engines*.  Besides  these  there  was  the  "  Palandra"  (whence 
probably  our  "  Bilander")  which  seems  to  have  been  u^ed,  at 
least  by  the  Turks,  as  a  horse  transport  with  stalls  for  fifty 
horses ;  also  as  a  bomb  when  shells  were  used  afloat. 

The  powerful  armies  which  that  conquering  people  moved 
over  the  Mediterranean  in  their  wars  with  the  Christians, 
especially  against  the  Venetians,  rendered  large  fleets  neces- 
sary ;  sometimes  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  sail ;  and 
both  in  their  naval  and  military  establishments  a  strict  and 
then  unusual  discipline  seems  to  have  been  preserved  :  that  of 
their  army  at  least,  excited  the  admiration  of  Piero  Strozzi  and 
his  companions  who  were  sent  on  an  embassy  from  King 
Francis  I.  to  the  sultan,  then  encamped  on  the  coast  opposite 
Corfu,  which  his  fleet  under  the  celebrated  Admiral  Barbarossa 
was  besieging! .  The  number  of  this  army  is  probably  much 
exaggerated,  but  Nardi  tells  us,  from  the  account  of  eye- 
witnesses, that  it  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  cavalry 
alone.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  marvellous  and  delightful  to  behold 
this  numerous  army  and  all  its  beautiful  horses  richly  and 

*  Roncioni,  p.  164. — Portovenere,  p.  284. 
\  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  363. 
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tastefully  adorned ;  and  likewise  tlie  splendid  and  gorgeous 
dresses  of  the  soldiers  : "  but  what  impressed  the  Italians  with 
most  admiration  and  wonder  was  the  perfect  silence  and  order 
in  every  movement  of  this  vast  multitude,  so  different  from  the 
confusion  and  general  disorder  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
the  French  and  Italian  camps.  "  Nor  was  it,"  continues  Nardi, 
"  less  pleasing  to  behold  the  numberless  tents  and  pavilions, 
and  the  multitude  of  camels  quartered  all  ai'ound  the  neigh- 
bouring country ;  and  the  abundance  of  every  Idnd  of  food, 
together  wlh  the  extreme  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  whole 
camp,  to  an  extent  that  is  scarcely  credible.  The  Italian  and 
French  embassy  was  conducted  to  the  pasha's  tent,  a  pavilion 
richly  and  superbly  decorated,  where  they  were  met  by  Fanusber 
the  sultan's  chief  interpreter :  Orestau  the  head  pasha 
accompanied  by  four  others  soon  appeared  and  all  seated  them- 
selves on  small  low  seats  of  red  velvet  very  rich."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  discussion  of  their  business  *. 

Most  writers  allude  to  the  want  of  discipline  and  general 
licentiousness  of  the  Italian  troops  of  this  century  :  Bruto 
accuses  them  of  idleness  and  cowardice,  of  thinldng  only  of  their 
pay  and  sensuality,  and  insensible  to  praise  glory  and  all  the 
finer  sentiments  of  a  soldier.  Ancient  discipline  he  says  was 
forgotten,  all  was  ribaldry  and  effeminateness  ;  the  captains  Avere 
corrupted  by  avarice  the  soldiers  by  licence  ;  the  former  inert 
in  command ;  the  latter  disdaining  to  obey,  and  both  cowardly. 
They  were  so  loaded  with  armour  as  to  be  safe  almost  from  the 
arquebus,  but  so  shackled  by  it  that  they  could  not  rush  witli 
vigour  against  an  enemy  :  the  result  was  slowness  and  indo- 
lence in  attack  and  an  inability  to  use  their  strength  half  of 
which  was  spent  under  the  mere  weight  of  armour. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  footmen  were  still  scarce, 
horsemen  yet  forming  the  main  nerve  of  an  army ;  but  the 
former  were  equipped  more  lightly  and  could  easily  escape 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  361. 
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from  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  who  were  scarcely  able  to  move, 
even  from  where  they  first  came  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  All 
this  is  probably  a  little  exaggerated  but  still  it  shows  the  low 
esteem  and  even  hatred  in  which  these  mercenary  troops  were 
held  by  the  people.  The  Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  how- 
ever began  soon  to  prove  the  force  and  value  of  a  good 
infantry,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  they  formed  the 
strength  of  every  anny*. 

Under  the  name  of  "  Esjnngardes  "  Bartolommeo  Coleone 
used  light  field-ailillery  at  the  battle  of  Molinella  in  1467  and 
thence  had  the  credit  of  first  introducing  it;  but  according  to  two 
ancient  chroniclers  cited  by  Sismondi,  both  armies  employed  it 
there,  and  with  very  little  advantage  to  either f.  Towards  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century  Camillo  Vitelli  of  Citta  di  Castello 
first  introduced  the  use  of  carbines  or  arquebuses  for  cavalry, 
which  subsequently  became  common  -svith  the  German  light 
horse,  but  whether  original  or  copied  from  the  Italian  does  not 
clearly  appear  :  they  carried  four  or  five  of  these  pieces  attached 
to  the  saddle,  and  seemed  at  that  time  when  fire-arms  were  rare 
and  dreaded,  to  have  been  of  great  service  and  much  esteemed 
in  war]:. 

This  Camillo  was  the  brother  of  Paulo  whom  the  Florentines 
executed  for  his  bad  conduct  before  Pisa  and  whose  natural  son 
Alessandro  Vitelli  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  vmder  the 
two  first  Dukes  of  Florence. 

We  have  a  curious  description  of  men  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments by  Paulo  Giovio,  probably  an  eye-witness  of  the  entry 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  Fi'ance  into  Kome  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1494.  "  Charles  having  armed  and  arranged  his  cavalry 
and  infantry,  entered  by  the  Porto  del  Popolo  into  Eome. 
A  long  array  of  Swiss  and  Gennans  marched  onward  with 
measured   pace   and   a   certain   degree   of    military   dignity, 

*  Bruto,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  357. — Maccliia-     f  Sismondi,  vol.  vii.,  p.  367. 

velli,  il  Principe,  cap.  xii. — Giannotti,     J  Bruto,  Storia,  Lib.  v.,  p.  127-129. 

Lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv. 
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iu  admirable  order  under  their  various  banners.  Their 
dress  was  of  a  variety  of  colours  and  short,  so  as  to  show 
the  disposition  and  movement  of  all  the  members;  and  the 
most  valiant  soldiers  made  a  beautiful  exhibition  with  the 
plumes  that  they  wore  in  their  hats.  Their  arms  were  a 
short  sword  and  an  ashen  pike  about  ten  feet  long  with 
a  small  iron  head.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  them  were  armed 
with  large  pole-axes  having  a  square  steel  spike  at  top,  and 
these  were  used  with  both  hands,  striking  and  thrusting,  and 
in  their  language  were  called  halberds.  For  every  thousand 
footmen  there  were  a  hundred  arquebusiers  who  discharged 
leaden  balls  from  their  arquebuses  against  the  enemy.  The 
soldiers,  universally  joining  battle  iu  close  battalions,  so  despised 
the  shield  helmet  and  cuirass,  that  the  captains  only,  and 
those  that  formed  the  fi'ont  rank  in  combat  wore  casques  and 
breastplates  of  iron.  After  these  came  five  thousand  Gascons, 
almost  all  ci'oss-bowmen,  who  used  their  steel  crossbows  with 
infi)iite  sldll,  charging  and  discharging  them  in  an  instant ;  but 
this  sort  of  men  compared  with  the  Swiss  made  but  a  poor  figure 
and  were  badly  equipped  the  former  far  outdoing  them  in  head 
ornaments  and  reluceut  arms  as  well  as  in  stature.  After  the 
infcuitry  came  the  cavaliy,  entirely  composed  of  French  nobility 
with  silken  mantles,  plumes,  and  golden  collars,  in  a  long 
array  of  bands  and  companies.  The  men-at-arms  were  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  five  thousand  light  horse.  They 
carried  as  we  now  do  a  thick  fluted  lance  with  a  strong  point, 
and  an  iron  mace.  Their  horses  were  large  and  powerful,  with 
the  manes  and  ears  cropped,  the  French  thinking  that  they 
did  better  so  ;  they  looked  ver}'  tenible,  but  were  less  beautiful 
to  behold  because  as  is  our  custom  they  wanted  the  greater 
part  of  the  covering  of  prepared  leather.  Each  man-at-arms 
had  three  horses,  a  youth  who  carried  their  arms,  and  two 
attendants  called  "  Bcujarjlioni''  and  Saccomani."  The  light 
cavalry  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Bretons  carried  a  long 
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wooden  bow  and  large  arrows,  but  wore  only  the  cuirass  and 
helmet :  some  of  tbem  carried  long  javelins  or  pikes  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  despatch  those  that  the  men-at-arms 
had  overthrown  in  battle.  All  these  had  surcoats  worked  with 
the  needle  and  embroidered  mth  silver  on  which  were  beauti- 
fully represented  the  true  images  of  each  captain's  arms  in 
order  that  the  valour  or  the  cowardice  of  the  soldiers  might  be 
noted  in  battle.  The  king  rode  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred 
mounted  crossbow-men  amongst  whom  were  a  hundred  valiant 
and  faithful  Scots.  But  in  front  of  these,  two  hundred  French 
men-at-arms  selected  for  their  high  birth  and  valour  and  carry- 
ing on  the  shoulder  iron  maces  like  great  axes,  surrounded  the 
lung  in  perfect  order  when  he  went  on  foot ;  and  when  mounted 
they  preceded  him  as  men-at-arms  on  fine  horses  and  richly 
attired  in  silk  and  gold.  After  him  in  the  first  rank  followed 
Ascanio  and  Giuliano  ;  then  the  cardinals  Colonna  and  Savello ; 
Prospero,  Fabricio,  and  other  Italian  chiefs  mingled  with  the 
crowd  of  French  barons.  The  palace  adjoining  Saint  Mark's 
Church  which  Paul  IL  built  with  the  stones  of  the  amphi- 
theatre was  prepared  for  the  king,  and  the  citizens'  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Piazza  di  Traiauo  were  opened  for  his  barons 
where  they  arrived  at  dai'k  night  with  lighted  torches.  There 
were  so  many  squadrons  of  horse  and  foot  completely  equipped, 
not  pompously  for  display  and  ornament  but  in  perfect  fighting 
order  with  all  their  arms  as  if  they  were  expecting  a  combat  in 
Rome  itself,  that  the  fears  of  all  were  awakened  by  such  a 
spectacle.  "What  added  to  the  people's  wonder  and  apprehension 
was  that  the  men,  the  horses,  the  arms  and  the  banners,  by  the 
glare  of  so  many  torches,  which  cast  over  all  an  unequal  splen- 
dour and  uncertain  light,  seemed  much  more  numerous  than 
they  were.  But  that  which  excited  most  general  marvel  and 
alarm  in  the  citizens  were  six-and-thirty  pieces  of  mounted 
artillery  drawn  by  horses  over  rough  and  smooth  ground  with 
inconceivable  s\\aftness  :    the  largest  of  these  was  eight  feet 
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long  aud  contained  six  thousand  pounds  of  brass.  Tliej  were 
called  "  Cannon,''  and  carried  an  iron  ball  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  After  the  cannon  came  the  "  Culverins"  which  were 
half  as  long  again  but  of  smaller  bore  and  lighter  shot :  then 
followed  the  "  Falcons"  of  different  sizes,  the  smallest  carrying 
a  ball  as  large  as  an  orange.  All  these  pieces  were  inserted 
between  two  thick  beams  connected  together  at  the  top,  on 
which  they  rested  by  their  trunnions,  and  between  these  beams 
they  were  adjusted  for  firing.  The  small  guns  had  two  wheels 
underneath,  the  great  ones  four ;  the  hinder  wheels  could  be 
taken  off  and  put  on  to  stop  or  hasten  their  movement;  and 
their  commanders  and  drivers  made  them  run  so  rapidly  that 
the  horses  urged  by  whip  and  voice  on  smooth  groimd  appeared 
to  be  racing  wildly  and  voluntarily  "  *. 

This  formidable  artillery  conquered  Naples  and  astonished 
Italy  ;  it  imparted  a  more  bloody  and  decisive  spirit  to  native 
warfare  aud  shook  the  ramparts  of  Italian  independence.  The 
distinction  between  civil  and  military  life  seems  to  have  been 
carried  to  a  degree  of  excessive  and  pernicious  affectation  con- 
traiy  alike  to  taste  necessity  and  good  policy.  Macchiavelli 
complains  that  on  resolving  to  become  a  soldier  a  man  not  only 
changed  his  dress  but  his  habits,  customs,  voice  ;  eveiything 
in  short  connected  with  civil  life:  "A  man,"  he  says,  "that 
believes  he  must  be  ready  and  active  for  every  A-iolence  will  not 
clothe  himself  like  other  citizens  nor  will  he  continue  those 
peaceable  habits  which  he  deems  effeminate  and  unadapted  to 
his  trade  ;  nor  maintain  that  mien  and  language  so  unsuitable 
to  those  that  with  beard  and  blasphemies  try  to  strike  terror  into 
other  men  as  they  now  do  "  f.  The  soldiers  of  that  day  indeed 
seem  to  have  acquired  universal  odium,  wherefore  the  subse- 
quent proposal  by  Maccliiavelli  of  a  national  militia,  organised 
disciplined  and  exercised  as  regular  troops  was  warmly  received, 

*   r.-mlo  Giovio,  Istoric,  Parte  i%  Lib.  ii",  p.  o3. 
t  Piocmio  all'  Arte  della  Gucrra. 
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and  adopted  with  sucli  success  that  an  energetic  ruler  -would 
with  their  aid  alone  have  baffled  Raimond  de  Cardona  in  1512, 
and  preserved  the  country's  liberty. 

The  Italian  infantry  at  this  period  were  generally  armed  with 
an  iron  breastplate,  few  of  them  wearing  armour  on  the  back  or 
arms  ;  a  pike  more  than  seventeen  feet  long,  and  a  sword 
rather  rounded  at  the  point  than  sharp  :  none  wore  head  armour, 
and  the  few  that  were  more  heavily  equipped  carried  a  partisan 
with  the  staff  about  six  feet  long  instead  of  a  pike  *.  The 
arquebuse  also  formed  an  important  and  very  unpopular  addi- 
tion to  the  offensive  arms  of  foot-soldiers,  but  the  arquebusiers 
were  always  in  separate  companies  and  very  rare  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  condemned  as  a 
cowardly  dishonest  weapon  that  gave  a  brave  man  no  chance,  as 
rendering  his  personal  valour,  his  skill  and  prowess  useless, 
and  was  feared  accordingly;  one  of  the  many  eulogiums  on 
Bayard  was  that  he  did  not  fear  even  the  enemy's  fire- 
arms :  but  as  late  as  1521  and  afterwards  Monluc  tells  us  there 
were  no  arquebusiers  in  the  French  army  f .  This  alone  must 
have  given  a  great  advantage  to  the  Spaniards  (who  had  long 
used  them)  in  those  ambitious  struggles  between  Charles  and 
Francis  which  we  are  told  by  the  same  author  cost  the  lives  of 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  and  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of 
one  million  of  families  "  without,"  adds  Monluc,  "  either  of 
them  gaining  anything  but  remorse  for  having  occasioned  so 
wide-spread  misery ;  whereas  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  have 
united  them  the  whole  earth  would  have  trembled  under 
their  feet "  ^. 

This  manner  of  arming  foot-soldiers  was  imitated  from  the 
Swiss  and  Germans,  but  especially  the  former,  who  having  no 

*    Macchiavelli,    Arte    della   Guerra,  belonged  to  the  royal  guard,  or  that 

Lib.  ii°,  p.  193.  Giovio  was  mistaken,  for  Monluc  was 

"f  This  assertion  of  Monluc  contradicts  too  old  and  good  a  soldier  not  to  know 

Giovio's    description   as  above    given,  well  what  he  wrote  about, 

but  he  probably  means  native  French-  J  Comment,  de  Monluc,  Lib.  i.,  pp. 

men,  and  it  may  be  that  they  only  9  and  13. 
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cavalry,  -when  that  arm  foiTaed  the  great  nerve  of  warfare,  were 
compelled  by  necessity  to  oppose  the  horse  by  compact  and 
well-ordered  battalions  of  infantry  whose  formation  as  is  said 
they  copied  from  the  ancients :  the  utility  of  such  troops  first 
became  apparent  under  Charles  VIII.  in  1494,  after  which 
eveiy  nation  began  to  appreciate  more  justly  this  most  im- 
portant arm  of  war,  and  the  Spanish  infantiy  which  Gon- 
zalvo  de  Cordova  had  begun  early  to  organise  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  celebrated  Pedro  de  Navarra  and  proved  its 
value  on  the  bloody  field  of  Ravenna  in  1512.  But  long 
ere  this  CaiToagnuola  had  been  painfully  convinced  of  the 
power  of  well-disciplined  infantiy  when  with  six  thousand 
horse  and  some  footmen  he  attacked  a  very  superior  force  of 
Swiss  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  nor  was  it  until  he 
assembled  another  body  of  cavalry  who  dismounting  and  being 
better  pi'otected  by  defensive  armour  attacked  on  foot,  that  he 
defeated  his  antagonists  * . 

But  changes  in  the  art  of  war  were  frequent  during  this 
century :  the  besieging  instruments  previous  to  the  advent  of 
Charles  VIII.  were  difficult  both  to  transport  and  manage 
and  towns  wei'e  easily  defended,  yet  more  by  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  besiegers  than  the  possession  of  it  in  the  besieged, 
for  no  place  however  weak  and  insignificant  but  could  hold 
out  for  many  days  against  the  most  powerful  armies  so  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  get  complete  possession  of  an  enemy's 
country.  The  battles  it  is  true  were  frequent  but  indecisive 
and  generally  bloodless,  but  when  the  French  monarch 
arrived,  the  terror  of  a  strange  people,  the  force  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  infantry,  but  more  than  all  the  fuiy  of  his  artillery, 
says  Guicciardiui,  filled  Italy  with  such  terror  that  those  who 
could  not  resist  in  the  field  had  no  hope  of  salvation ; 
towns  surrendered  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  if 
any  were  bold  enough  to  stand  a  siege  a  very  few  days  sufficed 

•   Maccliiavclli,  Arte  dclla  Guerra. 
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to  reduce  them.  Milan,  Naples,  and  Venice  felt  this  over- 
whelming superiority  and  all  the  Papal  dominions  shook  at 
every  step  of  the  invaders.  But  after  the  first  alarm  genius 
began  to  work,  and  very  soon  a  new  mode  of  defence  was 
opposed  to  tliis  terrible  artillery :  banks  and  ditches  and  bas- 
tions and  outworks,  and  a  multitude  of  guns  ultimately 
restored  the  broken  balance,  and  fortified  towns  again  became 
places  of  security.  Modern  fortification  began  very  early  in 
Italy,  and  its  first  notions  are  said  to  have  been  received  from 
the  Turks  when  Otranto  was  recaptured  by  Alphonso  Duke  of 
Calabria  in  1481,  but  they  remained  long  dormant  nor  awakened 
until  the  thunder  of  Gallic  artillery  roused  them  into  action  *. 

In  those  days  the  power  of  military  men  seems  to  have 
been  great ;  their  punishments  prompt,  arbitrary,  and  some- 
times cruel ;  yet  there  was  little  discipline  withal,  and  none 
when  pay  ran  short  or  plunder  allured  their  soldiers.  Even  in 
civil  life  the  justice  of  that  age  in  Florence  partook  of  the  same 
ferocious  character ;  for  if  in  the  one  we  have  the  fact  of  a  notorious 
traitor  having  been  shot  to  death  with  arrows  by  the  mere  com- 
mand of  his  master  and  general  who  was  moreover  the  first  to 
shoot;  we  have  also  that  of  an  innocent  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  Vespucci  family ;  and  it  is  only  one  of  many 
instances;  having  been  tortured  by  the  Captain  of  the  People 
on  a  false  accusation  proceeding  from  private  vengeance,  while 
his  alleged  accomplices  were  left  entirely  unmolested ;  and 
this  capriciously,  apparently  without  a  shadow  of  testimony, 
and  only  as  a  preliminary  step  to  investigate  the  charge  previous 
to  condemnation,  but  which  proceedings  sometimes  ended  by 
the  accused  expiring  under  his  tormentor's  hands  f. 

Nor  did  females  even  of  the  most  distinguished  families  fare 
any  better  as  we  learn  from  the  fate  of  Madonna  Bartolommea 
wife  of  Francesco  Gianfiglazzi,  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Flo- 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  Dclizie  Erud.  Toscani. —  Cavalranti, 
!77.  Lib.  X.,  p.  5D9,  and  vol.  ii°,  Ap.,  p. 

t    Oiov.    Cambi,   p.   303,    tom.    xx.     .524. 
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reuce,  but  then  in  exile.  She  was  quietly  residing  at  Siena  when 
hearing  that  her  son  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Bologna  without  aid 
or  comfort,  she  disguised  herself  as  a  pilgrim  and  passing  safely 
through  Florence  nursed  him  until  out  of  danger  :  then  anxious 
to  rejoin  his  wife  who  had  remained  at  Siena,  she  in  the  same  dis- 
guise reentered  Florence  where  being  recognised  by  a  spy  and 
arrested  she  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Podesta  or  Captain 
of  the  People,  examined  with  the  most  rigorous  torture,  "as 
if,"  says  Cavalcanti,  "she  were  a  notorious  villain  instead  of  a 
woman  ;"  and  although  nothing  but  the  simple  truth  could  be 
forced  from  her,  namely  "that  with  a  mother's  anxiety  she  had 
made  her  way  to  Bologna  and  was  then  in  Florence  on  her 
return,  without  any  sinister  motive,  but  hoping  only  to  rest 
safely  that  night  at  her  daughters  house  and  resume  her  journey 
in  the  moming."  In  the  face  of  all  this  she  was  supported  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion  by  two  common  sbirri,  conducted  from 
the  tortm-ers'  hands  to  the  common  prisons  of  the  Stinche  and 
there  shut  up  along  with  the  lowest  women  of  the  town,  in 
whose  company  Cavalcanti  liimself  beheld  her!  Such  was  the 
foreign  Rector's  arbitraiy  power  of  which  many  examples  occur ; 
and  such  conduct  was  suffered,  sanctioned,  nay  approved  bvthc 
people,  and  then  called  liberty*!  There  is  also  an  instauce 
of  the  Podesta's  absolutely  granting  a  reprieve  on  the  scaffold 
without  even  consulting  the  Seignory. 

But  accusations  affecting  the  state  whether  secret  or  open  were 
encouraged  because  a  faction  always  ruled  it ;  the  "  Tamhiiro," 
liereafter  to  be  noticed,  like  the  lion's  mouth  at  Venice  left  no 
man  safe :  a  verbal  or  written  examination  in  chief  was  often 
taken  in  the  first  instance,  then  came  torture  as  a  cross-exami- 
nation ;  but  as  it  was  deemed  illegal  to  condemn  a  prisoner 
wlio  did  not  confess  his  guilt,  this  species  of  questioning  con- 
tiimed  until  pain  extorted  all  that  was  desired  from  physical 
weakness.     In  almost  every  case  this  punishment  fell  on  both 

•  Riconli  di  Morclli,  p.  13G. — Ciivulcanti,  Stor. 
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guilty  and  innocent ;  on  the  former  as  a  prelude  to  death  or 
exile  ;  on  the  latter  only  because  they  had  been  accused,  and 
though  any  prisoner  might  have  pleaded  guilty  without  it,  he  was 
yet  almost  sure  to  be  tormented  for  more  information  and  the 
discovery  of  his  supposed  accomplices. 

The  displacement  of  heads  was  a  matter  of  very  common 
occurrence  at  Florence  and  but  little  heeded  except  by  the 
friends  of  the  sufferers,  unless  executed  on  a  large  scale  by 
an  unpopular  government.  A  very  few  hom'S  from  the  first 
accusation  to  the  nocturnal  butchery  (for  it  commonly  took  place 
at  night  in  the  court  of  the  Bargello)  genei-ally  suflBced  for 
every  intermediate  step  unless  the  culprit's  family  had  power 
enough  to  inspire  a  wholesome  fear ;  for  we  have  already 
observed  that  the  government  although  theoretically  just  and 
free  was  practically  that  of  a  faction  and  not  national,  where- 
fore the  most  resolute  and  unscrupulous  instruments  of  execu- 
tive justice  were  most  welcome  to  the  ruling  power.  Yet  con- 
stant efforts  were  made  to  check  comiption,  secure  equal  justice, 
and  encourage  morality ;  and  the  existence  of  hospitals  with- 
out number  ;  the  rental  of  one  alone  being  estimated  at  15,000 
or  16,000  florins;  shows  that  there  was  no  absence  of  kindly 
feeliug  in  the  community.  Tlie  "  Ten  Conservators  of  the  Laws" 
too,  were  invested  with  much  censorial  power  copied  from  a 
similar  office  at  Venice  ;  their  duty  was  to  watch  over  all  other 
magistracies  and  public  functionaries,  prevent  illegal  acts  of 
authority,  secure  justice,  correct  official  errors,  pvuiish  blas- 
phemy, gaming,  unnatural  crime,  and  every  other  immoral  act ; 
to  stop  factious  divisions  and  party  spirit  in  the  grand  council, 
and  to  see  that  no  noble  was  admitted  to  the  magistracy. 
They  had  much  criminal  jurisdiction  besides,  and  yet  all  these 
evils  except  what  affected  the  nobles  or  "  Famiglie,"-''  swept 

*  The  "  Famif/lw,"  of  v.hifh,  at  the  of  Florence:  the  second  order  of  nobles 

end  of  the  century  there  still  existed  was   composed    of   what   were    called 

from  sixty  to  seventy,  were  the  ancient  "  Nohili  popolan,^^    all  sprung  from 

feudal  lords  and  the  only  real  nobility  trade,    opposed  to    the    "  Famiglie," 
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ouward  iu  full  stream  as  if  no  such  censorship  existed.  The 
"  Six.  Officers  of  Mercanzia"  seem  however  to  have  preserved  a 
character  for  wisdom  and  justice  that  gave  them  considerable 
influence  and  even  European  reputation ;  and  the  nature  of  their 
functions  being  pm'ely  mercantile  and  therefore  so  far  removed 
from  the  vortex  of  faction  and  political  bias,  probably  kept 
them  untainted.  What  the  character  of  their  administrative 
justice  was  between  the  rich  and  poor,  between  the  obscure  and 
distinguished  members  of  their  own  society  in  the  common 
disputes  of  trade  does  not  exactly  appear,  but  their  decisions 
in  the  more  important  causes  especially  as  a  court  of  admi- 
ralty, are  said  to  have  been  much  respected.  To  form  this 
magistracy  each  art  both  minor  and  major  nominated  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  whose  names  were  embm-sed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  six  of  them  drawn  out  every  four  months  :  these  with 
a  foreign  Doctor  of  Laws  as  judge,  whose  office  lasted  a  year, 
foiTued  the  court ;  but  it  was  subject  to  the  addition  of  eleven 
more  if  any  unreasonable  delay  or  difficulty  occurred  to  impede 
the  despatch  of  business,  in  which  case  it  became  a  court  of 
appeal  and  was  called  "  II  Ricorso."  The  "  Monte  di  Pieta  " 
which  was  perhaps  invented,  but  certainly  established  in  Flo- 
rence by  Savonarola,  is  another  testimony  of  Florentine  charity ; 
and  also  of  that  singular  man's  attention  to  eveiything  which 
administered  relief  and  comfort  to  the  poor.  The  interest  of 
money  was  ever  high  in  Florence,  but  that  demanded  by  the 
Jews  from  the  distressed  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  for 
small  sums  is  said  to  have  been  enormous.  Their  profits  may 
be  easily  conceived  when  a  single  Hebrew  money-lender  was 
able  to  offer  government  no  less  than  20,000  golden  florins  to 

and  comprised  in  the  coqiorations  of  "  Plehe "  or  Plebeians,  who  h.ad  paid 

superior   arts:    the    next    order    was  taxes  for  thirty  years,  and  were  eligible 

especially  denominated  "  II  Popolo"  but   did   not  enjoy   office  ;    and  after 

or  the  People  (although  this  name  also  them  the  po])iilacc  or  "  Oiotnpi,"    all 

applied   generally  to   the   whole    com-  labouring   men   or    '^Operatives."  — 

munity  of  citi7.ens),and  were  comprised  (  Vide  Foscari.) 
ia  the  minor  arts.     Then  followed  the 
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quash  so  dangerous  an  institution  as  that  which  lent  money 
Avithout  interest  to  poverty  and  misfortune  *.  Savonarola  was 
blamed  for  mterfering  with  state  affairs  and  making  the  pulpit 
his  principal  instrument  of  political  reform ;  but  this ;  if  it 
indeed  were  a  just  cause  of  reprehension  in  a  small  community 
like  Florence  was  no  innovation  on  ancient  custom,  for  Giovanni 
Morelli  tells  us  of  a  popular  preacher  in  1435  who  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  cathedral  laid  down  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
good  ambassador  as  follows. 

The  first  thing,  he  said,  was  wisdom  and  that  was  seated  in 
the  heart,  and  the  mouth  uttered  that  which  the  heart  prompted 
in  this  way  :  if  there  were  vhtue,  virtuous  things  ;  if  vice,  vicious 
ones.  The  wise  man  moreover  refrained  from  anger  whatever 
injury  might  be  said  or  done  to  him,  but  waited  opportunity : 
and  on  the  contrary  allowed  no  honours,  cai'esses,  or  other  flat- 
tery to  make  him  discover  the  secrets  of  those  who  sent  him. 
He  should  be  eloquent  in  developing  his  thoughts  and  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mission,  without  adding  or  subtracting  anything ; 
and  for  such  purposes  an  ambassador  should  be  well  versed  in 
all  sorts  of  knowledge ;  in  the  arts,  trades,  manufactui'es,  build- 
ing, arms,  commerce,  and  in  naval  affairs.  He  should  be 
faithful  to  his  employers  so  that  both  by  word  and  action  he 
might  do  them  honour :  his  habits  should  be  reputable ;  he 
should  be  honest  and  good ;  conscientious,  temperate,  and 
modest  in  all  his  actions.  He  should  be  pi'ompt  and  ener- 
getic, never  procrastinating  or  neglecting  the  public  business  for 
his  own  or  that  of  others,  nor  make  innovations,  nor  enter  into 
trade  or  commercial  speculations  either  for  himself  or  his 
friends ;  nor  ask  favours,  benefits,  presents ;  or  look  to  self- 
interest,  or  any  convenience  attending  to  personal  profit  or  the 
accommodation  of  himself  his  friends  and  kinsmen :  and  if  he 
receive  anything  immediate  notice  of  it  should  be  given  to  his 
government :  but  better  not  to  take  any  gift  or  benefit  f. 

*  Vita  di  Savonarola,  p.  124. 
f  Ricordi  di  Giovan.  Moix-lli;  p.  126. 
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This  sort  of  moral  excellence  and  a  great  deal  more  were 
poetically  understood  by  the  Florentines  but  woefully  failed  in 
practice  :  "  Let  not  princes,"  says  Macchiavelli,  "  complain  of 
their  people's  wickedness ;  for  such  evil  must  proceed  from  their 
own  negligence  or  from  their  being  guilty  of  the  same  crimes  : 
and  whoever  will  consider  the  people  that  in  our  own  times 
have  been  full  of  robbery  and  similar  vices,  will  perceive  that 
they  proceed  entirely  from  the  fact  that  those  who  govern  them 
are  of  a  similar  chai'acter."  Under  this  rule  the  Florentine 
government  had  much  to  answer  for ;  at  least  if  the  followuig 
sketch  of  national  manners,  which  however  agrees  with  many 
others,  be  not  exaggei-ated  by  men  who  having  grown  old  in 
frugality  coidd  regard  any  departure  fi'om  such  ancient  habits 
only  as  a  crime :  or  more  probably  it  arose  from  accumulated 
wealth  and  consequent  ease  and  idleness,  which  the  peaceful 
government  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  so  calculated  to  en- 
courage. Indeed  Macchiavelli  himself  tells  us  that  "  those 
evils  were  generated  in  the  city  which  peace  is  wont  to  propa- 
gate, because  the  youth  indulge  more  than  usual  in  dress, 
dinners,  and  other  sensual  pleasures  and  become  beyond  mea- 
sure extravagant ;  and  being  idle,  consume  their  time  and  sub- 
stance on  women  and  gaming,  studying  only  how  to  dress 
splendidly  and  converse  astutely  and  cunningly ;  and  he  who  is 
most  biting  in  discourse  is  esteemed  as  the  cleverest." 

Donato  Giannotti  a  grave  able  and  reputable  author  who  had 
good  opportunities  both  publicly  and  privately  of  knowing  liis 
couutrj'men  asserts  that  the  Florentine  youth  delighted  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  in  giving  pain  to  others :  "  If  one  citizen," 
he  says,  "  happen  to  hold  a  marriage  feast  the  greatest  plea- 
sure of  those  that  go  to  see  it  is  to  commit  some  violent  act 
that  may  disturb  the  meeting : "  the  same  thing  frequently  hap- 
pened at  public  festivals  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  creating  a 
tumult,  and  during  Carnival  there  was  a  full  flow  of  violence 
and  extravagantly  offensive  conduct.     The  children  almost  as 

E  2 
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soon  as  they  could  stand  found  their  greatest  delight  in  those 
sports  that  produced  most  mischief  to  others ;  amongst  these 
was  boxing  and  dangerous  combats  with  stones,  the  evil  of 
which  was  felt  but  no  government  succeeded  in  abating  this 
nuisance  until  Savonarola's  influence  not  only  arrested  the 
practice  by  mere  persuasion,  but  turned  it  to  a  useful  and  cha- 
ritable end.  Those  who  did  most  mischief  were  most  lauded 
and  with  such  beginnings  "  no  wonder,"  adds  Giannotti,  "that 
thus  licensed  they  have  in  after  life  no  reverence  for  age  and 
little  fear  of  the  magistrates. "  Jacopo  Fornaciajo,  adistmguished 
citizen,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  at  his  villa  outside  of 
Porta  San  Friano  at  which  all  the  principal  citizens  of  Florence 
were  present  including  the  highest  members  of  government ; 
and  to  render  it  more  agreeable  one  of  Macchiavelli's  comedies 
was  represented  with  which  to  finish  the  evening.  Amongst  the 
guests  were  some  young  nobles  who  on  entering  the  theatre  im- 
mediately occupied  every  seat,  the  door- way,  and  all  the  house ; 
allowing  only  those  to  enter  who  pleased  them :  they  then  inter- 
rupted the  play  with  every  kind  of  noise  insolence  and  tumult, 
so  that,  to  use  Giannotti's  words,  "  the  hall  more  resembled 
the  hell  of  the  damned  than  a  place  of  social  entertainment." 
And  although  the  most  honoured  and  venerable  citizens  were 
present  nothing  restrained  this  insolence.  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  aged  citizens  not  being  able  to  keep  the  place  as- 
signed him,  got  upon  the  stage  in  order  to  place  himself  on 
some  benches  occupied  by  the  young  men,  thinking  that  one  of 
them  would  offer  him  a  seat :  he  was  disappointed  and  remained 
standing  until  a  servant  brought  him  a  chak*. 

Such  scenes  although  sufficiently  disgusting,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ebullition  of  exuberant  and  vulgar  spirits ;  prac- 
tical jokes  without  wit,  and  misplaced  insolence  devoid  of 
humour ;  but  still  not  sufficiently  grave  to  damn  the  character 
of  a  whole  nation.  Not  so  the  report  of  Bruto  as  received  from 
other  cotemporary  writers  on  the  same  subject. 

*  Giannottu  della  RePub.  Fior.j  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xviii.,  p.  224. 
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Idleness  and  indolence  he  tells  us  had  come  to  such  a  height 
as  no  man  remembered  and  with  excessive  and  intolerable 
licence  opened  a  door  to  the  most  base  and  detestable  vices ; 
and  so  great  was  this  infamy  that  the  writers  of  those  times 
deemed  it  worthy  of  particular  record  for  the  information  of 
posterity.  From  ancient  parsimony  and  temperance  the  city 
had  fallen  into  luxuiy,  effeminacy,  lasciviousness  and  general 
corruption  ;  into  every  wicked  and  disgusting  habit,  and  to 
these  vices  softness  and  ambition  gave  heat  and  nourishment. 
Those  whose  fathers  by  hard  exertion,  abstinence,  honesty 
and  the  reverence  of  simplicity  in  domestic  habits  had  made 
the  country  prosperous ;  were  now  said  to  be  divested  of  every 
shade  of  modesty ;  to  be  immersed  in  the  most  beastly  plea- 
sures, the  slaves  of  vnne,  of  gambling  and  impurity ;  addicted 
to  the  most  degrading  practices,  and  stained  by  shameful  sins 
and  unbounded  sensuality.  Law  and  justice  were  contemned 
by  them  with  impunity ;  temerity  and  audacity  were  called 
resolution ;  weakness  of  mind  and  excessive  indulgence,  be- 
nignity ;  mordacity  and  scandal  as  suitable  and  gentleman-like 
language  ;  and  along  with  the  most  contemptible  cowardice 
there  was  a  general  character  of  languor  debauchery  and  effemi- 
nacy. Infinite  care  and  study  was  spent  on  personal  decoration ; 
oils  and  unguents,  acquired  with  great  price  and  diflficulty, 
served  to  perfume  and  polish  the  young  men  preparatory  to 
their  mixing  in  the  society  of  Florentine  ladies  with  suitable 
splendour.  There  was  no  anxiety  for  mental  cultivation,  no 
education  or  discipline  worthy  of  freemen,  but  on  the  contraiy 
every  duty  was  neglected,  all  faith  broken,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  existence  debasing.  Thus  obscenity  and  tui-pitude 
pervaded  every  action,  accompanied  by  a  love  of  display  and 
unbounded  but  mercenaiy  ambition :  the  taverns,  the  brothels, 
and  the  gambling-houses  overflowing,  the  palace  and  the  ex- 
change deserted :  to  entertain  knaves,  bravos,  cheats,  and  pan- 
ders, unlimited  expenditure :    to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  or 
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promote  art  and  honouraLle  exertions,  an  incredible  and  sordid 
covetousness ;  and  as  if  to  encourage  and  crown  all,  about  this 
time  Galeazzo  Sforza  and  the  Duchess  of  Milan  paid  a  visit  to 
Florence  in  such  pomp  and  magnificence  as  few  nionarchs  have 
equalled  and  the  Florentines  until  that  moment  never  saw*. 

Cavalcanti  in  several  places  sings  much  in  the  same  strain 
and  especially  in  a  real  or  composed  speech  which  he  gives  us  of 
Puccio  Pucci  who  declares  in  speaking  of  the  Florentines,  that 
"  amongst  the  multitude  there  is  always  to  be  found  an  abun- 
"  dance  of  wicked  men  who  for  money  will  swear  falsely,  deny 
"  their  duties,  murder  the  innocent,  tear  the  infant  from  a 
'*  mother's  breast,  despise  all  law,  spurn  their  own  parents,  and 
"  for  a  small  medal  renounce  even  their  Creator."  All  these 
pictures  are  doubtless  highly  coloured,  and  leave  much  for  time 
and  reflection  unbiassed  hj  local  excitement  to  mellow  and  sub- 
due ;  but  still  they  leave  a  painful  impression  on  the  mind  and 
in  some  measure  substantiate  Macchiavelli's  assertion  that  the 
people's  crimes  are  generally  attributable  to  those  of  their 
rulers.  This  licentiousness  so  general  in  the  aristocratic 
youth  of  Florence  ;  which  be  it  remembered  formed  a  vast  por- 
tion as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  community ;  is  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  measured  and  sober  tread  of  the 
wealthy  but  more  aged  and  humble  citizen  ;  and  which,  as  given 
by  Macchiavelli  himself  in  one  of  his  admirable  comedies,  is 
probably  a  good  specimen  of  the  ancient  habits  of  the  country. 
"  Those  who  knew  Nicomaco  a  year  since  and  still  visit  him, 
"  must  be  astonished  at  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place. 
"  He  used  to  be  a  grave  determined  shy  man  who  made  an 
"  honou.rable  use  of  his  time.  He  I'ose  early  in  the  morning, 
"  heard  mass,  provided  victuals  for  the  day;  and  afterwards  if 
"  he  had  any  business  on  change,  in  the  market,  or  with  the 
"  magistrates,  he  did  it ;  if  not,  he  either  conversed  along  with 
"  some  citizen  in  honourable  discussion  or  retired  to  his  study 

"  Bruto,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  61. 
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"  where  he  regulated  his  affairs  and  made  up  his  accounts. 
"  Afterwards  he  dined  cheerfully  -with  his  family  and  then 
"  reasoned  -with  his  son ;  admonished  him,  instructed  him  in 
"  the  knowledge  of  men ;  and  with  ancient  and  modem  exam- 
"  pies  taught  him  how  to  live  :  then  he  went  out,  spent  all  the 
"  day  either  in  business  or  grave  and  honest  recreation  :  when 
"  evening  came  the  '  Ave  Maria'  always  found  him  at  home  : 
"  he  remained  a  short  time  at  the  fire  with  us  if  it  were 
"  winter  and  then  retired  to  the  office  to  finish  his  business  : 
"at  eight  we  supped  merrily.  This  course  of  life  was  an  ex- 
"  ample  to  the  house  and  all  were  ashamed  of  not  following 
"  it,  and  thus  eveiything  proceeded  with  cheerfulness  and 
"  order.  But  since  this  fancy  has  possessed  him,  his  business 
"  has  been  neglected,  his  farms  injured,  his  traffic  ruined : 
"  he  is  always  scolding,  and  never  knows  for  what ;  he  comes 
"  in  and  goes  out  of  the  house  a  thousand  times  a  day  without 
"  knowing  what  he  is  about ;  never  i-eturns  in  time  for  dinner 
"  or  supper  ;  if  spoken  to  he  does  not  answer,  or  answers  away 
"  from  the  pui-pose.  The  servants  seeing  this,  laugh  at  him  ; 
"  his  son  no  longer  respects  him  ;  everybody  does  as  they 
"  please  and  no  one  hesitates  to  follow  his  example  in  such  a 
"  way  that  unless  Heaven  sends  some  remedy  I  fear  that  this 
"  poor  house  will  be  ruined :  I  will  now  go  to  mass  and  recom- 
"  mend  myself  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  God's  protection"*. 

Of  this  sober  class  there  must  have  been  considerable  num- 
bers in  Florence  who  acted  as  a  countei-poise  to  the  violence 
of  political  faction  and  fashionable  licentiousness ;  but  un- 
happily they  have  generally  shared  the  destiny  of  their  hum- 
bler neighbours  and  wanting  brilliancy  have  hitherto  been 
deemed  too  inconsiderable,  too  insignificant  for  history.  The 
Florentine  manners  whether  good  or  bad  were  deeply  tinged 
with  superstition,  for  beyond  what  the  character  of  their  religion 
might  be  imagined  to  impart  or  justify :  there  was  no  m^teoro- 

•  Clizia,  Commcilia  di  Niccolo  Macchi.ivclli. 
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logical  change  or  phenomenon  of  any  consequence  that  did  not 
affect  them  :  comets,  storms,  lightnings,  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
meteors,  any  variation  from  the  usual  course,  if  accompanied 
by  injury  or  accident,  alarmed  their  fears  for  coming  evil ;  and 
as  the  times  were  full  of  incident  there  was  always  room  for  its 
application.  Astrologers  were  regularly  consulted,  and  the 
command  of  armies  never  given  without  their  sanction  and 
indication  of  the  fortunate  moment  to  deliver  the  general's 
truncheon  which  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. One  of  these  atmospheric  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
year  1456,  and  terrified  the  Florentines  with  some  reason,  as  it 
brought  its  own  evils,  was  a  tempest  which  is  vividly  described 
by  Macchiavelli  and  far  more  minutely  though  not  so  poetically 
by  Cambi  *. 

"  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  14.56,"  says  Macchiavelli, 
"  one  hour  before  day  a  whirlwind  swept  across  Italy  from  the 
Anconian  shore  to  the  Pisan  sea  :  it  flew  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
cloud  of  such  magnitude  as  to  occupy  an  area  of  two  miles  in 
every  direction.  Pushed  by  natui'al  or  supernatural  force  it 
became  divided  and  at  war  within  itself,  and  the  broken  masses 
now  ascended  to  the  heavens,  now  sunk  towards  the  earth 
and  bounding  against  each  other  with  fearful  shocks  whirled 
rapidly  roimd  in  circles  flying  with  inconceivable  velocity  and 
driving  a  strong  impetuous  blast  before  them  while  thick 
flames  and  brilliant  lightnings  flashed  out  at  eveiy  concussion. 
From  these  shivered  and  confused  fragments,  from  these 
furious  winds  and  incessant  flashes,  issued  a  sound  louder  than 
the  loudest  peals  of  thunder  or  the  noise  of  the  direst  and 
most  terrible  earthquake,  wliich  struck  such  terror  through  the 
land  that  those  who  heard  it  imagined  the  last  day  was  come 
and  that  heaven  and  earth,  land  and  sea,  were  again  falling  into 
their  ancient  and  dreadful  confusion."  Wherever  it  swept  the 
ravages    were  frightful    especially  about   San  Casciano  eight 

*  Cambi,  p.  338,  torn,  xx.,  Del.  Erud.  Tosc. 
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miles  from  the  capital ;  there  the  roofs  of  two  churches  were 
carried  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  a  carter  and  his  team  of 
mules  swept  altogether  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  then  dashed 
to  pieces  *. 

"  The  clouds,"  says  Cambi,  "  were  intensely  black  and  fell 
to  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  earth,  and  fought  with  each 
other  as  if  in  battle  maldng  a  great  noise ;  and  terrible,  and 
fearful,  and  horrible  was  their  force  :  there  was  much  vapour, 
and  flashes  of  lightning  so  rapid  that  scarcely  an  interval  was 
left  between ;  little  thunder  and  low,  with  a  fall  of  very  large 
gravel." 

The  number  of  extraordinary  cii'cumstances  connected  with 
this  storm  resemble  witchcraft  rather  than  natural  phenomena, 
but  they  are  probably  trae  because  two  of  the  principal  Floren- 
tines Giovanni  Rucellai  and  Bartolommeo  Ridolfi  both  men  of 
science  and  learning,  minutely  investigated  the  facts  on  the 
spot,  which  were  carefully  recorded  in  a  book  written  on  the 
subject  by  the  former;  whence  Cambi  took  them.f 

The  Florentines  never  wanted  clever  men  as  "  Cancellieri  " 
or  chief  secretaries  of  the  republic :  Coluccio  Salutate,  his 
pupil  Leonardo  Bruni  suniamed  Aretino,  Carlo  Maraspini  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Benedetto  Accolti  both  also  from  Arezzo ; 
Bartolommeo  Scali,  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Donate  Giannotti, 
and  Xiccolo  Macchiavelli  were  all  talented  men  and  distin- 
guished writers,  the  last  so  celebrated  as  to  dispense  with 
any  notice  were  it  not  for  the  apparently  undeser\'ed  odium 
which  ignorance  and  prejudice,  or  perhaps  misconception,  has 
for  centuries  cast  upon  him,  and  which  still  clings  to  his  name 

•   Macchiavelli,  Storia,  Lib.  vi".  tol".   di  Jachopo  Ridolfi  e  io  Matteo 

t  Or  rather  Matteo  Rinaldi,  whoever  Rinaldi,  Schrlltore  in  gran  parte  no 

he  might  have  been.  For  when  speak-  viddi,  e  udi  dire  a'dcttidua  Ciptadini." 

iiig  of  the   gravel,  the   history    says,  This  ninst    therefore   have   been    the 

"  E  puossi  agiustare  fode,i)erohe  I'Ar-  narrative  of  some  friend  which  Cambi 

civescovo  Antonio  con  niolti  ciptadini  with  his  accustomed  slovenliness  has 

andorono  dipoi  a  vedere  ;  infra  quali  omitted  to  mention. 
Giovanni  di  Pagholo  Rucellai  e   Bar- 
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after  having  reduced  it  to  the  signification  of  deep  political 
villany  in  every  European  language.  If  this  celebrated  author 
were  fairly  read,  and  Macchiavelli  compared  with  Macchiavelli, 
as  some  of  his  advocates  most  justly  advise ;  many  prejudiced 
detractors  might  pei'haps  learn  that  such  a  character  was  not 
altogether  merited  and  should  never  have  been  bestowed.  In 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  things  Macchiavelli  has  been  rarely 
equalled,  never  surpassed  ;  and  Varchi  who  besides  a  slight  turn 
for  slander  was,  from  whatever  cause,  his  decided  adversary ;  after 
considerable  abuse  almost  in  the  very  words  of  his  friend  Busini, 
another  of  Macchiavelli 's  calumniators,  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  kind-hearted  to  all  his  friends  and  the  ''friend  of 
virtuous  men,"  worthy  he  sarcastically  adds  either  of  less  genius, 
or  more  discretion  in  its  management*. 

What  Varchi  most  disliked  was  his  sharp  and  biting  wit,  which 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  indiscreetly,  and  his  morals,  in 
some  sort  not  exceedmg  the  standard  of  the  day.  But  the  fate 
of  Macchiavelli  is  one  of  those  instances,  and  perhaps  the  most 
salient,  where  a  bad  name  has  been  lightly  given  and  as  lightly 
received  by  the  world ;  originally  chiming  in  with  some  party 
object  or  prevailing  prejudice  it  becomes  by  the  blind  force  of 
repetition  an  apostolical  truth  in  the  opinion  of  all  but  those 
who  without  prejudice  examine  into  its  original  justice.  In 
1527  just  fourteen  years  after  the  "  Prince"  was  written,  Mac- 
chiavelli was  anxious,  his  enemy  Busini  tells  us,  to  resume 
his  former  post  as  secretaiy,  but  failed  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  Luigi  Alamanni  and  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  and  this 
was  in  consequence  of  his  general  disfavour  on  account  of  the 
"Prince,"  which  Varchi  avers  he  tried  to  suppress  even  before 
it  was  printed,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  its  unpopularity.  To 
the  rich ;  if  Busini  and  Varchi  may  be  credited  on  this  point ; 
it  seemed  a  document  intended  to  teach  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Ur- 
biuo  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  how  to  despoil  them ;  to  the 

*  Busini,  Lettera  ii.,  p.  75. — Varclii,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  210. 
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poor  as  showing  him  how  to  destroy  their  liberty  :  to  the 
"  Piagnoni "  it  seemed  heretical ;  to  the  good  dishonest ;  to  the 
wicked  more  wicked  than  themselves  '-;=. 

But  if  it  be  true  as  authors  assert,  that  Cardinal  Pole  was 
the  first  denouncer  of  the  ''Prince''  which  was  only  seen  by 
him  in  1534  when  Thomas  Cromwell  first  directed  his  atten- 
tion towai'ds  it ;  this  dislike  could  scarcely  have  been  general 
in  1527!  Afterwards  in  passing  through  Florence  Pole's  in- 
vectives were  loud  against  it,  and  the  answer  was,  that  Macchia- 
velli's  intention  was  not  to  form  and  instruct  a  prince  but 
delineate  a  tyrant  \.  Macchiavelli  was  in  principle  a  thorough 
republican  though  not  unwilling,/;-o?/i  x>ositive  distress,  to  accept 
office  from  the  Medici :  his  discourse  on  Florentine  reform 
written  by  command  of  Leo  X.  shows  his  real  feelings,  all 
tending  even  in  so  delicate  a  position,  to  the  reestablishment  of 
liberty,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  writings  proves  it, 
not  even  excepting  his  ''Prince;"  in  which  (considering  the 
sovereign's  interest  as  the  especial  object)  pains  are  taken 
throughout  to  identify  it  with  the  love  of  his  people.  He  is 
accused  of  disparaging  Christianity,  of  depreciating  morality,  of 
impiety,  and  even  of  atheism,  while  almost  all  his  writings  tell  us 
the  reverse.  What  Macchiavelli 's  secret  religious  opinions  were 
no  man  can  tell  nor  has  any  one  a  right  to  assert  but  he  was 
convinced  of  the  value  of  religion  both  morally  and  politically  ; 
he  conformed  to  the  rules  of  his  church  during  life,  and  devoutly 
received  her  consolations  at  his  death.  In  those  deep-thoughted 
and  admirable  discourses  on  the  Decades  of  Livy,  his  first  pro- 
position is  the  paramount  necessity  of  religion ;  and  he  more- 
over asserts  that  the  most  distinct  indication  of  a  nation's 
domifall  is  the  contempt  of  it  t . 

Cardinal  Pole  was  followed  by  a  host  of  detractoi's  especially 
Jesuits,  one  of  whom ;  no  doubt  to  prove  his  accuracy ;  is  said 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  210. — Busini,  Lcttera,  p.  75. 

+  Preface  to  "  Opere  di  Macdavdi,"  Italia,  1819. 

J  Discorsi,  Lib.  i",  cap.  xii. 
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to  have  emphatically  quoted  the  third  book  of  the  "Prince," 
a  work  only  containing  one.  Macchiavelli  everywhere  makes 
law,  justice,  and  religion,  the  basis  of  his  arguments  on  the 
duty,  and  the  affection  of  their  subjects  the  greatest  security  of 
princes  :  even  in  soldiers,  whose  morality  was  not  much  con- 
sidered in  those  days  either  by  themselves  or  others,  he  holds 
the  fear  of  God  to  be  the  first  quality  that  should  be  implanted 
in  their  minds,  as  being  daily  exposed  to  numberless  perils  and 
consequently  most  needing  his  protection  *.  Fraud  he  depre- 
cates as  detestable  in  every  action,  and  lauds  the  prince  who 
maintains  his  faith  and  lives  with  integrity  instead  of  cunning, 
though  sometimes  compelled  from  necessity  to  use  it  as  the 
only  means  of  producing  good  ;  "  but  it  cannot,"  he  says,  "be 
called  virtue  in  a  mler  to  murder  his  citizens  and  betray  his 
friends,  to  be  devoid  of  faith,  of  pity  and  religion  :  such  things 
may  achieve  empire  but  not  glory"f. 

These  are  not  the  sentiments  of  a  ''  Macchiavellian"  in  its 
modern  sense  !  "To  outrage  the  people,"  he  adds  in  another 
place,  "  is  most  ci'uel  and  opposed  to  all  modes,  not  only  of 
Christian  but  of  human  life ;  every  ruler  should  shun  it  and 
choose  rather  to  live  as  a  private  citizen  than  reign  with  such 
ruin  to  his  subjects  l- 

In  the  same  chapter  and  that  which  follows  may  be  perceived 
his  real  sentiments  reflected  in  the  condensed  image  of  his 
"  Prince."  These  are  not  either  to  advise  or  justify  the  unscru- 
pulous acts  which  he  elsewhere  declares  are  under  given  con- 
ditions necessary  to  success,  but  to  show  that  a  newly-achieved 
dominion  such  as  was  then  common  in  Italy ;  (for  the  times 
must  be  considered)  could  not  be  secure  without  them  :  and 
thus  the  evil  of  tyranny  is  lighted  up  as  a  beacon  to  free  com- 
munities where  some  prepotent  citizen  may  aspire  to  supremacy ; 
and  this  by  the  simple  exposition  of  practical  truth,  but  not  as 

*  Procmio  all'  Arte  della  Gucrra. 

t   Discorsi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xl. — II  Principe,  cap.  xviii. — Ibid.,  cap.  viii. 

J  Discorsi,  Lib.  i°,  cap.  xxvi.,  xxvii. 
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iiistmctions  for  tyraunical  rule.  Macchiavelli  everywhere  holds 
up  the  examples  of  virtuous  princes  as  objects  of  imitation,  and 
of  vicious  ones  as  detestable ;  yet  this  is  not  the  way  to  form  a 
tyrant!  And  his  first  Decennale  shows  how  he  thought  of 
Caesar  and  Alexander  Borgia  -.     Of  Borgia  he  says, 

"  E  per  pigliare  i  suoi  nemici  al  vischioj 
Fiscluo  soavamente,  e  per  ridurli 
Nella  sua  taiia,  questo  Basalischio." 

And  of  Alexander  VI. 

"  Malo  Valenza,  e  per  aver  riposo 

Portato  fii  fra  Tanime  beate 

Lo  spirto  di  Alessandro  glorioso  ; 
"  Dal  qual  seguirno  le  sante  pedate 

Tre  sue  familiare  e  care  ancello, 

Lussuria,  Simonia  e  crudeltade"+. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  "  Prince,"  Macchiavelli  de- 
clares his  purpose  to  write  "useful  things  to  those  icho  under- 
stand them,"  and  consequently  resolved  to  discuss  practical 
truths  from  existing  and  historical  facts,  not  theoretical  imagin- 
ative speculations.  The  living  piinces  of  Italy  were  therefore 
generally  cited  as  examples,  and  especially  what  they  had  done 
to  establish  their  authority :  reasoning  on  the  consequences  he 
asserted  that  their  objects  could  only  be  secured  by  certain 
means  which  he  indicated ;  not  hypothetically,  but  from  long 
and  close  observation  of  existing  facts.  "  The  seeing  tvith  iihat 
deceit,  with  what  cunning  tyrant  in-inces,  goveri}  in  order  to 

*  Istoric,  passim. 
f  "  And  for  to  tempt  his  foes  within  the  snare, 
And  so  reduce  them  to  his  own  desire. 
He  whistled  sweetly,  this  same  Basilisk.''' 

"  Valenza  sicken'd,  and  to  have  repose 

Amongst  the  blessed  souls  was  earned  off 
The  spirit  of  a  glorious  Alexander, 
'UTiose  holy  steps  were  quickly  followed  by 
Three  of  his  most  familiar  maidens  dear, 
Simony,  Cruelty,  and  Lust." 
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maintain  a  reputation  they  never  merited,  is  not  less  useful  than 
the  knoivledge  of  virtuous  actions ;  for  if  these  incite  liberal 
minds  to  follow  them,  those  uill  excite  the  same  minds  to  avoid 
or  stop  them."  Such  are  Macchiavelli's  words  and  such  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  "  Prince."  "The  tyrant  princes  so 
rife  in  our  time,"  he  adds,  "  only  live  for  themselves  ;  and  to 
give  effect  to  their  malignant  thoughts  simulate  religion  and 
humanity ;  they  break  the  laws  of  the  state  and  govern  it 
tyrannically."  But  when  Macchiavelli  lays  down  the  necessity 
of  princes  using  certain  means  to  gain  their  ends  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  approves  of  either ;  even  Caesar  Borgia  is  only 
justified  by  him  as  well  as  by  every  rational  mind,  for  reducing 
a  horrible  entanglement  of  crime  suffering  and  tyranny  to  a 
just  and  orderly  government,  for  which  pui'pose  the  means, 
though  terrible,  were  as  necessary  as  the  knife  and  caustic 
when  emollients  fail.  They  satisfied  the  people  too,  as  was 
proved  by  their  subsequent  fidelity  to  Borgia  in  adversity. 
Macchiavelli  when  citing  him  as  an  example  to  others  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  when  lauding  his  bold  and  able  measures 
for  self-security,  for  justice,  and  for  aggrandisement,  still  blames 
their  treachery  and  the  ambition  that  made  them  necessary,  as 
may  be  indirectly  seen  in  numerous  passages  of  his  works, 
where  such  conduct  is  either  expressly  deprecated  or  indig- 
nantly condemned.  He  wrote  as  it  were  for  the  prince  as 
sole  proprietor  of  the  state  ;  yet  the  prince's  interest  is  every- 
where identified  with  that  of  the  people  ;  with  law,  justice, 
legitimate  authority,  and  unshrinking  but  necessarj' severity ;  but 
as  a  means  to  final  humanity*.  The  head  and  front  of  Macchi- 
avelli's offence  seems  to  be  a  searching  inquiry  and  bold  expo- 
sition of  disagreeable  truths,  a  diving  into  motives  and  actions, 
a  dissection  aiid  unmodified  display  of  what  great  men  are  least 
willing  to  acknowledge,  and  lastly  the  fearless  assertion,  that 
a2:>parent  cruelty  is  often  real  mercy. 

*  II  Principe,  cap.  xviii. 
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The  favour  with  which  we  are  told  that  his  work  was  origi- 
nally received  shows  that  Florence  at  first  appreciated  it, 
although  after  events  apparently  led  to  different  sentiments; 
and  because  the  Medici,  then  but  lately  restored,  and  to  whom 
he  had  addressed  it  with  a  final  appeal  to  free  Italy  from 
transalpine  bondage  ;  because  they  established  their  tyranny 
the  odium  was  exclusively  thrown  on  Macchiavelli's  "Prince," 
whicli  after  all,  if  it  showed  new  rulers  how  to  maintain  them- 
selves, at  least  gave  a  corresponding  warning  to  their  people. 
But  the  Medici  wanted  no  such  teaching. 

An  essay  on  Macchiavelli's  writings  and  character  woidd  be 
here  misplaced ;  but  perhaps  a  few  sound  maxims  selected  from 
various  parts  of  his  works  under  the  title  of  "  La  Mente  di  un 
Uomo  di  Slato  "  may  serve  better  to  illustrate  his  character 
and  sentiments  than  many  pages  of  justificative  discussion. 
On  religion  ;  amongst  numerous  similar  opinions ;  he  says,  "If 
in  all  the  governments  of  Christendom  the  Christian  religion 
were  maintained  according  to  the  instructions  of  its  Author, 
Christian  states  and  republics  would  be  more  united  and  happy 
than  they  are.  Where  religion  is  we  may  suppose  every  good  ; 
where  it  is  not  eveiy  evil.  The  honour  of  God  and  good  of 
the  people  should  be  parts  of  eveiy  public  enterprise.  The 
neglect  of  religion  and  the  laws  are  vices  so  much  the  more 
detestable  when  found  in  those  that  rule.  A  good  and  wise 
prince  should  love  peace  and  shun  war.  Let  princes  remember 
that  war  begins  when  others  please,  but  that  it  does  not  end 
when  others  please.  Even  in  war  that  fraud  is  never  glorious 
which  breaks  pledged  faith  and  compacts.  No  state  can  be 
secure  except  under  laws  that  comprehend  the  welfare  of  all  its 
people.  Where  a  thing  works  well  by  itself  there  is  no  need 
of  legislation ;  but  good  laws  make  good  men  and  good  educa- 
tion ;  and  good  education  good  examples  :  and  as  good  habits 
require  good  laws  to  preserve  them,  so  laws  to  maintain  them- 
selves have  need  of  good  habits  :  retrospective  laws  are  the 
most  injurious  of  all." 
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Of  taxes  he  says ;  "In  their  imposition  regard  should  be 
had  above  all  things  to  the  poverty  and  misfortunes  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  country."  He  might 
also  have  added,  "for  the  sake  of  humanity;"  but  Macchiavelli 
always  argues  his  point  dryly  and  on  general  principles  as 
political  economists  do  theirs,  leaving  others  to  supply  hu- 
manity and  morality  in  their  modified  application  ;  and  this  is 
right :  the  task  of  scientific  men  is  only  to  announce  a  bald  truth, 
and  of  statesmen  to  modify  and  apply  it.  Macchiavelli's  "  Prince' 
throughout  is  a  simple  problem,  and  he  neither  enters  into  reli- 
gion, humanity,  nor  morality  except  as  they  effect  its  solution, 
while  he  indirectly  proves  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  all. 
Such  and  such  things  are  given  to  accomplish  a  required  end: 
Query,  How  can  it  be  most  effectually  done?  He  neither 
pi'oposes  nor  defends  the  means  as  legitimate,  only  as  truth ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  certain  objects  and  in  certain  circumstances, 
such  means  and  such  pruiciples  of  action  will  alone  be  effectual. 
Macchiavelli  was  not  the  author  of  what  is  now  called  "  ilf«fc/«- 
avelUsm,"  only  the  expositor:  the  burning-glass  might  as  justly 
be  called  the  author  of  the  rays  it  concentrates ;  but  as  he  says 
himself  in  speaking  of  the  truth, 

"  lo  non  so  se  a  narrarlo  si  disdice 

Quel  che  segui  da  poi ;  perocche  "l  vero 
Suole  spessofar  guerra  a  cki  lo  dice." 

(Asino  d'Oro,  cap.  iv".) 

That  the  truth  often  makes  war  against  him  who  tells  it  is 
indeed  too  melancholy  a  fact !  "  We  give  thanks,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  to  Macchiavelli,  and  such  writers  as  him,  who  openly 
and  without  dissimulation  show  what  men  are  wont  to  do, 
not  what  they  ought  to  do."  "An  economical  prince,"  he  some- 
where says  with  great  truth,  "becomes  liberal  to  those  from 
whom  he  takes  nothing,  and  they  are  many ;  and  niggardly  to 
those  who  receive  notliing  from  him  ;  and  they  are  few.  It 
is  good,"  he  urges,  "to  have  pity  on  the  poor  and  miserable, 
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wherefore  in  levying  taxes  commiseration  should  be  shown  to 
them,  for  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  take  from  tliose  who  cannot 
spare."  "  In  judging  of  others  a  dishonest  work  should  never  be 
justified  by  an  honest  inteutiou  ;  nor  a  laudable  action,  although 
done  with  a  contrary  motive,  be  hidden."  "  Pardon,"  he  says 
"comes  from  a  generous  mind;  and  in  every  action  fraud  is 
detestable."  "It  is  the  duty  of  a  virtuous  man  to  teach  others 
how  to  do  that  good  which  his  own  evil  fortune  would  not  allow 
him  to  accomplish,  in  order  that  being  once  made  capable  some 
one  favoured  by  Heaven  may  succeed."  These  are  not  the  senti- 
ments of  a  man  whose  name  has  become  a  by-word  for  ever}-- 
thing  that  is  execrable  !  Of  princes  he  says :  "  Their  great 
virtues  are  what  will  make  them  be  feared  and  loved  by  their 
subjects  and  mai's^ellously  esteemed  by  other  potentates,  and 
thence  leave  a  strong  foundation  for  then'  posterity  :  nothing 
makes  them  more  esteemed  than  bright  examples  of  their 
character  in  word  and  deed  tending  to  the  public  good,  of 
which  they  show  themselves  disinterestedly  careful,  liberal,  or 
just,  so  as  to  become  a  proverb  amongst  their  subjects :  of 
these  they  should  seek  love  and  obedience  ;  the  one  by  justice 
and  virtue,  the  other  by  affability  piety  and  humanity :  it  is 
much  more  easy  for  a  wise  and  good  prince  to  make  himself 
beloved  by  the  virtuous  than  the  wicked,  and  to  obey  the  laws 
than  wish  to  command  them;  for  men  when  they  are  well 
governed  neither  seek  nor  wish  for  other  liberty.  Princes 
should  avoid  flatterers  as  the  plague,  and  to  do  so  select  wise 
counsellors  to  whom  alone  leave  should  be  given  to  speak  the 
truth  to  them.  Good  counsel  whencesoever  it  may  come, 
should  spring  from  the  prince's  wisdom  and  not  the  prince's 
wisdom  from  good  counsel,  wherefore  in  conceding  place  and 
dignity  he  should  seek  out  virtue  wherever  it  can  be  found, 
without  I'espect  to  rank  :  he  ought  to  honour  and  reward  virtue ; 
not  despise  poverty;  maintiiin  military  discipline,  compel  the 
I'itizens  to  be  kind  to  each  other  and  to  live  without  faction ; 
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think  less  of  private  tlian  of  public  matters  and  other  similar 
things;  amongst  them,  public  faith  promised  to  his  subjects 
should  be  inviolable.  The  office  of  a  good  prince  is  to  prevent 
crime  and  reduce  delinquents  to  the  right  "svay :  he  should  put 
a  fair  price  on  provisions,  and  ahore  all  take  care  that  the  poor 
have  their  due  and  are  not  defrauded^  "The  maxim  of  tyrant 
princes  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  much  execrated  ; "  he  says, 
"  is  that  men  should  be  either  caressed  or  despatched  :  with 
many  and  continual  executions  they  consume  and  impoverish 
the  city,  the  hands  of  all  are  tied  and  the  mouth  shut,  and 
those  who  blame  their  government  are  cruelly  punished ;  their 
rule  is  unrelentingly  avaricious ;  they  want  sendtude  not  the 
goodwill  of  men  and  are  therefore  more  desirous  of  insphing 
fear  than  love :  in  government  they  renew  everything,  leave 
nothing  untouched,  and  remove  men  hke  herds  from  province 
to  province  :  such  ways,  as  they  are  most  cruel  and  enemies 
not  only  of  all  Christian  but  human  life,  ought  to  be  shunned 
by  every  man ;  they  render  even  the  prince  himself  unhappy 
and  insecure  for  his  govei'nment  becomes  weak  in  proportion 
to  his  cruelty.  By  such  means  the  dominions  of  a  tyrant 
pi'ince  are  made  an  example  of  the  most  wicked  and  infamous 
life  because  on  every  slight  occasion  rapine  and  homicide  are 
frequent ;  and  this  springs  from  the  wickedness  of  rulers,  not 
from  the  bad  nature  of  the  ruled ;  wherefore  all  the  crimes  of 
the  people  under  a  tyrant's  sway  necessarily  arise  from  his 
being  stained  with  similar  vices.  Those  who  become  tyrants 
are  not  aware  that  they  fly  from  fame,  from  glory,  from  honour, 
security,  quiet  and  mental  satisfaction,  and  plunge  into  infamy, 
shame,  vituperation,  danger,  and  uneasiness.  Whoever  is 
bom  of  man  ought  to  tremble  at  every  imitation  of  those  times 
of  evil  government,  and  become  excited  with  a  strong  desire 
of  following  the  good."  These  maxims,  and  hundreds  more 
that  might  be  quoted  from  his  "  Prince,"  "  Discovirses,"  and 
other  works,  seem  enough  to  satisfy  all  unprejudiced  minds 
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that  Macchiavelli  is  not  the   author  of  modern    "  Macchia- 
vellism  * . 

He  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  1527,  just  as  Florence 
had  recovered  the  liberty  he  loved  and  suffered  for :  his  remains 
lay  hidden  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  until  Pietro  Leopoldo 
placed  them  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  where 
the  inscription  tells  us  that  "  No  eulogium  is  equal  to  so  great  a 
name  "  f. 

We  will  conclude  these  observations  with  the  extract  of  a 
very  interesting  letter  fi-om  Macchiavelli  to  Francesco  Vettori 
the  Florentine  ambassador  at  the  com-t  of  Leo  X.|,  which  after 
giving  a  curious  account  of  his  way  of  life  in  a  sort  of  exile  at 
the  villa  of  San  Casciano  he  says,  "  With  these  low  pursuits 
I  keep  my  brain  from  rusting  and  soften  the  malignity  of  Fate, 
content  that  she  should  thus  trample  upon  me  just  to  see  whe- 
ther she  will  finally  grow  ashamed  of  it  §.  In  the  evening  I 
return  home  and  after  having  thrown  off  my  peasant's  frock  full 
of  mud  and  dirt,  and  put  on  my  royal  and  curial  robes  and 
dressed  myself  decently ;  I  proceed  to  my  study  and  enter  the 
ancient  courts  of  the  ancient  men;  there  being  amicably 
received  by  them,  I  nourish  myself  with  that  food  which  soluni 
is  mine  and  which  I  was  bom  for,  and  where  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  converse  with  them  and  ask  the  reason  of  their  actions,  and 
they  benevolently  reply;  and  I  have  no  annoyance  for  four 
hours;  I  forget  every  grievance,  fear  no  poverty,  am  not 
alarmed  at  death  :  I  transfuse  myself  entirely  into  them.  And 
because  Dante  says  'Che  non  fu  scienza  senza  retener  lo  inteso ' |j, 
I  have  noted  that  which  from  their  conversation  I  have  made 
my  own  and  composed  a  little  work  De  Prtncipatibm  where  I 

•   Mente  di  un  Uomo  di  Stato.  nita  di  guesta  niia  sorte."     But   we 

t    "Tanto    nomini   nullum   par   clo-  want  a  corrcspondiiig  word  for  the  cx- 

g'"'m."  prcssive  "  S/ogare." 

+   First   published  in   the    Italian   or  ||   There  never  was  science  without  re- 

rather  Pisan  edition  of  HUD.  taining  what  is  understood. 

§   111  the  original,  "E  sfo;jo  la  m;ilig- 

h-2 
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go  as  deeply  as  I  can  into  the  cogitations  of  this  subject,  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  piincely  government,  its  various  forms, 
how  it  is  acquired,  how  maintained,  and  why  lost ;  and  if  ever 
any  of  my  works  pleased  you  this  should  not  displease  you ;  and 
to  a  prince,  and  especially  a  new  prince,  it  ought  to  be  accept- 
able ;  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  the  magnificence  of  Giuliano  *. 
Filippo  Casavecchia  has  seen  it ;  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  of 
the  thing  in  itself  and  of  the  discussions  I  have  had  with  him  ; 
nevertheless  I  am  constantly  augmenting  and  repolishing  it. 
.  .  .  .  I  have  talked  over  this  little  work  with  Filippo, 
whether  it  were  better  to  give  it  or  not  give  it ;  and  if  it  be 
good  to  give  it,  wull  it  be  well  that  I  carry  it  myself  or  that  I 
send  it.  The  not  giving  it  made  me  doubt  whether  it  would 
ever  be  read  (to  say  nothing  of  others)  even  by  Julian  himself 
and  that  this  same  Ardinghelli  might  take  the  honour  of  my 
last  labour.  Necessity  which  is  driv-ing  me  on,  compels  me  to 
give  it,  for  my  means  are  wasting  away  and  I  cannot  long 
remain  thus  without  becoming  despised  for  my  poverty.  My 
next  wish  is  that  these  Medician  lords  would  employ  me,  even 
if  they  were  to  begin  by  making  me  roll  a  stone,  because  if  I 
do  not  afterwards  gain  them  I  have  only  myself  to  blame  :  and 
as  to  this  thing,  when  it  is  read  they  will  see  that  during  the 
fifteen  years  which  I  have  been  learning  statesmanship  I 
neither  have  slept  nor  played,  and  people  should  be  glad  to  em- 
ploy one  who  is  full  of  experience  at  the  cost  of  others.  Of  my 
fidelity  they  ought  not  to  doubt  because  having  always  kept  my 
faith  I  cannot  now  leam  to  break  it ;  he  who  has  been  faithful 
and  good  for  forty-three  years  (which  is  my  age)  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  change  his  nature,  and  of  my  fidelity  and  honesty  pre- 
sent poverty  is  my  witness.  I  wish  you  would  write  me  your 
opinion  of  this  matter  and  so  I  commend  myself  to  you.  Sifelix. 
Die  10  Decembris  1513.     N.  M.'" 

*  Son  of  Lorenzo  and  brother  of  Leo     dressed    it)     at    that    time    govenied 
X.,  who,  with  the  younger  Lorenzo,     Florence, 
son  of  Piero  (to  whom  he  finally  ad- 
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Aud  for  one  who  had  been  near  fifteen  years  secretaiy  to 
the  Florentine  republic  where  peculation  was  rife  and  con- 
stant this  although  his  own  is  no  slight  testimony.  We  now 
take  leave  of  Macchiavelli  with  the  painful  feeling  that  his 
malignant  fate  continued  not  only  uni-elaxing  in  her  pex'secu- 
tions  while  he  lived  but  still  pm'sues  his  name  and  memory 
with  unmerited  infamy  *.  That  he  felt  it  deeply  is  plain 
by  the  above  letter,  and  this  mortification  breaks  forth  from 
many  of  his  writings  especially  the  verses  on  Ingi-atitude,  where 
he  says, 

"  Giovanni  Folchi,  il  viver  mal  contento 

Pel  dente  d'in\'idia,  die  mi  morde, 

Mi  darebbe  piii  doglia,  e  piu  tormento 
Se  non  fusse  die  ancor  le  dolci  corde 

D'una  mia  cetra,  die  soave  suona, 

Fanno  le  Muse  al  mio  canto  non  sorde  "  f. 

The  great  constellation  of  Florentine  genius  which  blazed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  still  shines  with  pleasing  lustre  on  the 
world,  and  the  merits  of  those  intellects  that  composed  it  have 
been  so  often  and  so  recently  discussed  that  although  to  notice 
them  is  the  duty  of  histor}'  the  task  may  well  be  omitted  where 
fresh  matter  and  the  requisite  ability  are  both  wanting  to  augment 
or  improve  what  has  been  already  so  fully  and  ably  given  to  the 
public  I .  In  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  poetiy,  history, 
medicine,  mihtary  arts  and  science,  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  vast  commercial  enterprise  and  states- 

*  Fortune  should  have  favoured  Mac-     (Vide  Capitolo  di  Fortuna,  addressed 
chiavelli  if  it  were  only  for  the  beau-     to  Giov.  Batista  Soderiiii.) 
tiful  verses  he   composed  about  her, 

"t"  Giovanni  Folchi,  to  live  malcontent, 

Bit  as  I  am  by  envy's  rankling  tooth, 
Would  give  me  greater  torment,  greater  pain, 
Were  it  not  for  the  softly  sounding  chords 

Of  my  loved  lyre,  which  sweetly  pour  their  strain 
And  make  the  Muses  hearken  to  my  song. 

±  Vide  Roscoe  and  others. 
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mauship  Florence  shone  preeminent  not  only  above  her  com- 
patriot cities,  but  in  proportion  to  her  size,  above  most  na- 
tions either  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  number  and  rapidity 
of  her  intellectual  productions.  In  painting,  the  Florentine 
school  has  been  divided  into  five  epochs  the  first  of  which 
extends  to  about  the  last  quarter  of  this  century  when  it 
had  already  taken  a  new  and  more  truthful  character  under 
Masaccio,  and  was  nearly  brought  to  perfection  by  the  all- 
powerful  grasp  of  Leonardo's  genius.  Masaccio  however  showed 
the  way,  and  left  a  study  in  the  Cannine  church  that  occupied 
the  pencils  and  directed  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Pietro 
Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Buonarroti,  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  even  the  all-excelling  Raphael  himself, 
besides  others  of  inferior  note.  The  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
Filippo  Lippi,  Andrea  del  Castagno  (who  first  practised  oil- 
pamting  in  Florence)  Andrea  Verrocchio,  Leonardo's  master ; 
Baldovinetto,  who  taught  Ghirlandaio,  the  instructor  of  Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti ;  Cosimo  Rosselli  to  whom  the  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo and  Albertinelli  were  indebted  for  their  first  lessons  ; 
Pier  di  Cosimo,  under  whom  Andrea  del  Sarto  studied  ;  besides 
numbers  more,  were  all  celebrated  painters  of  this  prolific 
age.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  born  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  and  died  in  1519,  at  Cloux  near  Amboise  in 
France,  was  one  of  those  bright  spirits  that  appear  at  distant 
intervals  as  it  were  to  rouse  human  intellect  and  at  one  great 
stride  overstep  a  centuiy  of  common  men.  To  a  mind  curious, 
subtle,  and  insatiable  in  the  investigation  of  truth  he  added  a 
hand  as  cunning  bold  and  dextrous  in  the  execution  of  all 
he  attempted,  and  is  said  to  have  delighted  his  cotemporaries 
almost  as  much  by  the  grace  of  his  movements  as  he  astonished 
them  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  his  music,  and  his  painting. 
Nothing  was  too  great  or  too  little  for  his  elephantine  grasp, 
from  the  deep  mathematical  and  hydraulic  labours  of  supplying 
Milan  with  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Adda,  to  the  pastime  of 
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moulding  light  -waxen  images  and  sending  them  flying  on  the 
winds  during  the  long  hours  of  a  tedious  journey,  all  was  alike. 
His  mental  activity  was  incessant;  he  was  a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
a  mathematician,  an  architect,  an  engineer,  and  excelled  in  all : 
he  was  besides,  a  poet,  a  musician,  a  swordsman,  an  inimitable 
dancer,  a  complete  horseman,  and  overcame  eveiy  competitor 
at  the  court  of  Milan  in  all  these  accomplishments.  He  cou- 
sti'ucted  a  silver  lyre  formed  like  a  horse's  head,  and  beat  all 
the  musicians  assembled  to  hear  the  extemporaneous  verses 
which  he  sung  to  it:  he  then  engaged  in  deep  discussions  and  was 
equally  successful  against  the  most  learned  of  Milan,  whom  his 
powerful  reasoning  and  eloquence  confounded:  as  a  mechanician 
he  had  scarcely  a  rival,  and  amongst  the  various  instruments  of 
his  invention  was  one  by  which  he  offered  to  raise  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence  so  as  to  place 
steps  under  it  without  disturbing  a  stone  of  the  edifice  !  Of  the 
possibility  of  this  he  frequently  convinced  some  of  the  first 
men  in  the  city  who  when  away  from  the  enchantment  of  his 
reasoning  felt  it  to  be  impossible,  and  yet  were  again  convinced 
by  his  eloquence  whenever  he  resumed  the  subject ;  but  the 
attempt  was  never  made.  Leonardo  was  fond  of  animals  especi- 
ally horses,  and  used  to  purchase  birds  from  the  market  people 
only  to  set  them  free ;  his  manners  were  ftiscinating,  his  mode 
of  living  generous  and  hospitable,  his  strength  such  as  to  twist 
horse-shoes,  nay  even  the  great  ii-on  rings  that  are  attached  to 
Italian  houses  !  And  so  excellent  was  he  in  anatomy  as  to  have 
been  quoted  by  the  celebrated  Doctor  Hunter  for  his  accurate 
expression  of  the  minutest  human  muscles  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  play. 

Of  Leonardo's  poetry  little  remains  or  at  least  has  been 
published:  the  following  sonnet  has  however  come  down  to  us 
which  if  not  smooth  is  powerful  and  philosophical. 

"  Chi  non  pu6  quel  clie  vuol,  quel  che  puo  voglia  ; 
Che  quel  non  si  puii  foUe  e  volere. 
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Adunque  saggio  I'uomo  e  da  tenere, 

Che  da  quel  die  non  puo  suo  voler  toglia. 
Pero  che  ogni  diletto  nostro  e  doglia 

Sta  in  si  e  no  saper,  voler,  potere, 

Adunque  quel  sol  pud  che  col  dovere 

Ne  trae  la  ragion  fuor  di  sua  soglia. 
Ne  sempre  e  da  voler  quel  che  1'  uoiu  pote. 

Spesso  par  dolce  quel  che  torna  amaro. 

Piansi  gia  quel  ch'  io  volsi  poi  ch'  io  I'ebbe.  * 

Adunque  tu  lettor  di  queste  note, 

S'  a  te  Aoioi  esser  buono  e  agli  altri  caro, 

Vogli  sempre  poter  quel  che  tu  debbe." 

Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Michelozzo,  Brunelleschi,  Luca  della 
Robbia,  Beruardo  and  Autonio  Rosselliui,  Leon  Batista  Al- 
bert!, Andrea  Veroccliio,  Giuliano,  Giovanni,  and  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Giuliano  Giamberti  better  known  as 
San  Gallo,  Siinone  del  Pollajuolo  sui'named  Cronaca,  Antonio 
da  San  Gallo,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  the  great  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti,  are  some  of  the  principal  sculptors  and  architects 
of  this  century.  Their  names  are  known,  their  story  told, 
their  works  still  extant  to  honour  their  native  country  ;  which 
lauds  and  admires,  but  cannot  even  copy  their  excellence. 

Besides  the  historians  quoted  in  this  work  there  are  many  of 
the  less  celebrated  literary  men  who  were  nevertheless  much 
esteemed  in  their  day  and  some  whose  writings  remain  still 
unpublished ;  amongst  these  is  a  history  of  Tuscany  by  Piero 
di  Marco  Parent!  M.S.  in  the  Magliabechiana  library  where 
in  relating  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  brother  Clarence 
we  are  told  that  "  his  veins  were  opened  in  a  hath  of  red  wine 
by  the  kings  order."  A  much  more  likely  story  than  the  tale 
of  the  Malmsey  Butt.     We  have  also  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  who 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  Luca  Pulci's  "  Cinffo  Calvaneo.'''' — 
proverb    of  the  day:    we   find  it  in     {Stanza  Q'i,  ^.  11.) 

"  Pianse  alcu  quel,  che  voile,  poi  che  Thebbe 
Provcrbio  accoraodato  a  pensier  folli 
Yedi  ch'  io  piago  ancor  quel  cU'  io  pur  volli." — Ed.  1572. 
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wrote  a  treatise  on  painting  and  sculpture,  still  in  manuscript 
in  the  above  library,  where  he  treats  of  ancient  and  modem 
art,  on  light,  the  eye,  and  proportions  ;  also  one  on  architecture, 
both  having  been  given  by  him  to  his  friend  Cosimo  Bartoli, 
and  of  the  former,  Vasari  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  use 
in  his  work  on  painting.  Cennino  di  Andrea  Cenuini  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  painting  about  the  year  1437,  in  which  the 
modes  of  colouring  adopted  by  the  older  painters  are  given : 
he  learned  this  from  Agnolo  di  Taddeo  who  had  it  from  his 
father  the  pupil  and  godson  of  Giotto  * .  Besides  these  we 
have  Matteo  Palmieri,  author  of  "  La  Vita  Civile"  and  other 
works  ;  amongst  them  a  long  poem  in  imitation  of  Dante 
called  "  La  Citta  di  Vita"  which  is  yet  unpublished  in  the 
Laureuzian  Library.  Giusto  de'  Conti  who  flourished  in  1472, 
was  tlie  author  of  "  La  Bella  Mano"  a  poem  which,  as  it  was 
republished  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  at  Paris 
and  Florence  with  notes  by  such  a  man  as  M.  Salvmi,  has 
probably  some  merit, 

Cristofero  Landino  of  Prato  Vecchio  ni  the  province  of 
Casentino  is  well  known  as  the  annotator  of  Dante  and  the 
translator  of  Pliny's  Natural  Histoiy,  of  which  an  edition  was 
published  at  Venice  in  black-letter  in  1481.  Beniardo,  Luca, 
and  Luigi  Pulci ;  the  last  known  as  the  author  of  "  II  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore ;  "  the  first  composed  some  pastoral  poetry, 
and  Luca  a  metrical  romance  called  "  II  Ciriffo  Calvaneo  ", 
some  poetical  epistles,  and  "  La  Giostra  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  " 
of  whose  society  they  were  distinguished  members.f  Domenico 
Burchiello  the  barber  and  burlesque  poet  flom-ished  also  in  the 
first  half  of  the  centuiy.  Bernardo  and  Giovanni  Rucellai 
added  some  grace  to  this  period  of  Florentine  literature  ;  the 
first  by  several  small  historical  works,  the  last  by  his  poem  of 
the  Bees,  ("  Le  Api")  and  a  tragedy  called  "  Rosi7iunda."     As 

•  Alfred  Reumont.  Tavole  Oronolofji-  cantos  in  wliicli  the  nominal  hero  is 
che  e Slncroiic  delta  Stona  Fiorcntina.  scarcely  named,  and  if  fi n i^lics  abruptly : 
+  "  II  Cirijj'o  C'alvaiico  "    has  seven     the  "  Giostra  "  shows  more  poetry. 
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a  scientific  mau  and  a  great  navigator  Amerigo  Vespucci  must 
not  be  forgotten,  though  except  in  name  he  will  scarcely  retain 
the  credit  of  anticipating  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  an 
America.  He  was  born  in  1451.  The  profound  mathema- 
tician Paulo  Toscanelli  who  died  in  1490  we  are  told  and  with 
greater  reason,  first  kindled  the  flame  of  discovery  in  that 
navigator's  mind  who  as  already  noticed,  is  with  much  proba- 
bility said  to  have  learned  more  from  the  Icelandic  chronicles 
of  the  Northmen  when  he  traded  to  that  island  than  from  any 
scientific  cosmographical  theories. 

Raffaello  Maffei  commonly  called  "  II  Volterrano,"  Marcello 
Virgilio  Adriani  (not  the  historian)  and  Piero  Aretino,  the  latter 
by  his  satires  letters  and  comedies,  all  contributed  to  the  lite- 
rary fame  of  this  epoch.  Angelo  Firenzuola  translated  the 
"  Golden  Ass  "of  Apuleius  and  published  some  burlesque  poetry. 
Luigi  Alamanni  is  better  known  by  his  x>oem,  and  Giovanbatista 
Tedaldi  for  his  treatise,  on  agriculture  ;  the  latter  also  by  his 
Discourse  on  the  Life  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  of  the  black 
bands.  Nor  must  Girolamo  Benvieni  the  poet  and  devoted 
follower  of  Savonarola  be  omitted  :  he  was  the  friend  of  Mar^ 
silio  Ficino,  who  died  in  1499,  and  of  Giovanni  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  and  wrote  lyric  poetry  which  he  often  adapted  to 
the  religious  dances  of  that  singular  enthusiast. 

The  year  1495  was  remarkable  for  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Dante  by  restoring  his  descendants  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  and  emancipating  them  from  every  conse- 
quence of  former  sentences  the  same  as  if  their  great  ancestor 
had  never  been  banished,  declared  rebel,  or  had  any  public 
judgment  recorded  against  him.  In  1430,  the  Seignoiy  en- 
treated Ostasio  da  Polenta  lord  of  Pdmini  to  restore  his  ashes  ; 
this  was  a  compliment  to  the  dead  but  while  living  he  remained 
in  exile,  and  an  application  of  the  Florentine  Academy  to 
Leo  X.  in  1519  still  left  the  remains  of  Dante  in  repose*. 

*  Reumont.  Tavole,  &c\  A  work  of  great  research,  written  in  pure  Italian 
by  a  German. 
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The  "  Studio  Florentino  "  or  college,  wliich  had  been  closed 
during  the  previous  political  disturbances  was  re-opeued  in 
1386  and  again  shut  in  1404  :  eight  years  after  it  was  again 
thrown  open  or  rather  formally  refounded  and  in  1429  Pope 
Martin  pennitted  certain  taxes  on  ecclesiastical  property  to  be 
raised  for  its  support.  In  14T3  the  "  Studio  Pisano  "  was  first 
re-opened  after  the  conquest,  and  many  of  the  Florentine  pro- 
fessorships were  transferred  to  it,  theology  being  still  taught 
in  the  capital  until  1497  when  the  loss  of  Pisa  brought  back 
the  university  to  Florence  where  in  1516  its  privileges  were 
confirmed  by  Leo  X. 

But  the  encouragement  of  learning  was  not  confined  to 
government :  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  always  a  zealous  patron  of 
letters,  bequeathed  money  ior  the  institution  and  erection  of 
what  was  called  a  "  Sapienza  "  or  supplementaiy  college  to  the 
Florentine  "  Studio,"  which  was  to  contain  fifty  students,  one 
half  Florentines  the  rest  foreigners  ;  his  intentions  were  not 
fulfilled,  the  edifice  remained  unfinished  and  the  funds  were 
otherwise  appi'opriated.  In  1496  the  consuls  of  the  Mercanzia, 
who  wei'e  trustees,  gave  away  the  building  to  the  friars  of  Saint 
Mark  :  Clement  VII.  bestowed  it  on  the  nuns  of  San  Giovan- 
nino  who  held  possession  until  1.550  when  Cosimo  I.  turned  it 
into  a  cage  for  the  public  lions  which  were  still  maintained 
with  great  reverence ;  for  in  consequence  of  alterations  made 
about  the  public  palace  it  became  necessary  to  remove  their 
dwelling  along  with  that  of  the  "Executor  of  the  Ordmances  of 
Justice"  and  the  Captain  of  the  People*.  The  site  is  still 
called  "  Via  dei  Leoui  "  and  that  of  the  "  Sajyienza  "  has  become 
a  royal  stable !  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  so  are  human 
imaginations  finally  disposed  of!  Uzzano's  intentions  were  the 
tranquil  studies  and  improvement  of  rational  man,  and  they  have 
ended  in  the  rearing  and  management  of  beasts !  His  rival  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  was  more  fortunate  :  during  the  Council  of  Florence 

•  Rcumont,    Tavole,  &c\ 
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for  the  uuion  of  the  two  churches  in  1439  that  city  was  crowded 
with  Greeks  and  amongst  them  Giorgio  Gemisto  smiiamed 
"  Platone,"  a  philosopher  who  is  said  to  have  first  given  Cosimo 
the  notion  of  forming  his  Platonic  academy.  It  was  not  how- 
ever until  some  time  after  that  Marsilio  Ficino  another  Greek, 
was  chosen  to  direct  and  cany  out  this  idea,  which  took  full 
effect,  and  the  academy  being  composed  of  the  brightest 
spirits  of  that  day  burst  into  great  splendour  under  the  care  of 
Lorenzo,  when  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Poliziano,  Landino,  Ber- 
nardo Rucellai,  Alberti,  and  many  other  great  names  combined 
to  render  it  famous.  Piucellai  after  Lorenzo's  death  became  the 
patron  and  resigning  his  beautiful  gardens  for  its  use  still  conti- 
nued to  attract  the  mass  of  Florentine  intellect  to  their  shades  and 
porticos  ;  but  the  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici 
in  1522  and  finally  the  exile  of  Palla  Rucellai  in  1527  broke 
up  this  celebrated  academy*.  With  all  this  taste  for  literature 
it  is  curious  that  eloquence  should  have  been  extremely  rare  in 
Florence:  according  to  Giannottiveiy  few  people  had  the  courage 
to  speak  in  public  ;  and  in  the  two  last  popular  governments 
one  of  the  hai'dest  tasks  of  the  secretaries  was  to  make  the 
members  of  the  great  council  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ; 
the  moment  they  had  to  depart  from  the  tone  of  familiar  con- 
versation they  lost  their  voice,  and  this  he  attributes  to  the 
want  of  forensic  elocution,  a  defect  which  Peter  Leopold  sub- 
sequently endeavoured  to  remove  f.  Yet  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  speeches  reported  by  Varchi,  especially  Niccolo  Capponi's 
defence,  eloquence  was  far  from  wanting  ;  it  was  however  con- 
sidered to  be  deficient  not  only  in  Florence  but  throughout 
Italy,  except  in  the  pulpit,  where  sanctity  and  authority  com- 
bined with  impunity  gave  more  confidence  to  the  speakers. 

Priestly  influence  was  always  considerable  amongst  so  devout 
and  superstitious  a  people  as  the  Florentines ;  yet  sceptics 
occasionally  arose,   and  if  sincere  and  bold  enough  to  avow 

*  Reumont.    Tavole,  &,c\  t  Giannotti,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  206. 
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their  sentiments  were  severely  dealt -with :  thus  in  1450  -we 
have  an  instance  of  terrible  persecution  when  Giovanni  da 
Montecatino  a  phj'siciau  of  profound  science  and  great  reputa- 
tion, after  vain  attempts  by  the  archbishop  to  make  him  recant, 
was  delivered  over  to  secular  justice  and  hung  for  denying  the 
soul's  immortality,  a  doctrine  far  too  dangerous  for  church 
revenues  to  allow  any  holder  of  it  to  escape  with  impunity.  This 
religious  zeal  was  frequently  discharged  like  an  electric  shock 
on  the  unfortunate  Jews,  not  in  opposing  their  exactions 
as  Savonarola,  who  was  no  persecutor,  did  by  the  creation  of  a 
Monte  di  Pietd ;  but  by  attacking  them  fiercely  from  the  pulpit 
whence  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  could  be  most 
easily  excited. 

Thus  in  1458  a  Milanese  Franciscan  preacher  of  the  Visconti 
race  held  that  Jews  could  be  legitimately  despoiled  of  their 
property  as  not  lawfully  belonging  to  them  but  acquired  from 
others  by  usury.  The  archbishop,  more  rational  but  perhaps  not 
more  sincere  than  m  the  former  business,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
stop  such  doctrine  as  public  excitement  had  become  alarming, 
but  the  Seignory  cut  the  matter  short  by  promptly  expelling 
this  firebrand  from  the  town  and  within  three  days,  under  peril 
of  their  displeasure,  from  the  Florentine  dominion.  The  prelate, 
notwithstandmg  Montecatino 's  fate,  was  no  doubt  a  good  man 
and  afterwards  sainted  :  his  charity  was  so  extensive  that  at 
his  decease  in  1459  a  single  silver  spoon  was  all  the  property 
found  belonging  to  him  ;  but  his  virtues  are  still  remembered 
in  the  Romish  calendar  under  the  name  of  Saint  Antonino  *. 

We  find  the  traces  of  slavery  rauning  amongst  the  Florentines 
through  all  this  century  and  far  into  the  next :  this  stain  indeed 
seems  never  to  have  been  ^viped  out  by  any  legal  enactments  of 
the  Italians,  but  rather  to  have  been  gradually  relinquished  from 
the  united  influence  of  liberal  institutions,  increasing  civilisation, 
and  private  interest :  free  labour  was  found  more  profitable, 

•   Ainuiirato,  Lib.  xxiii.,  pp.  88-9. 
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and  all  field  slavery  fell  early  into  disuse  ;  but  amongst  the 
Florentines  domestic  slaves  though  perhaps  not  universal  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Soldiers  disposed  of  their  prisoners, 
and  Popes  condemned  whole  cities  and  districts  to  bondage  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  revenge  and  the  malice  was  generally  though 
not  always  more  felt  than  the  mischief :  but  from  such  sources, 
and  by  supplies  of  infidel  captives  the  system  appears  to  have 
been  nourished,  so  that  amongst  the  wealthy  Florentines  slaves 
were  generally  a  part  of  the  domestic  establishment  and  even 
counted  as  a  portion  of  the  family  in  those  deductions  made 
from  both  the  Catasto  and  Decima  for  its  subsistence. 

In  considering  the  Florentine  institutions  we  are  especially 
struck  with  the  absence  of  civil,  or  what  Sismondi  calls  "pas- 
sive liberty ;"  political  liberty  they  had ;  at  least  as  far  as  a 
free  exercise  of  will  in  the  nomination  of  their  rulers  gives  it ; 
but  there  it  stopped,  while  the  power  of  the  chosen  masters 
was  unbounded.  The  most  arbitrary  acts  might  and  were 
often  committed  by  government,  the  most  unjust  and  cruel 
sentences  passed  in  the  tribunals ;  the  judges  were  continually 
intimidated,  prisoners  condemned  or  released  by  j)arty  influ- 
ence or  individual  power,  and  even  in  the  honest  execution  of 
their  duty  the  magistrates,  if  few,  were  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences from  private  and  family  vengeance.  The  process  was 
secret,  the  accused  had  no  counsel,  no  advocate ;  imprisoned 
tormented  and  terror-stricken  he  was  abandoned  if  power- 
less to  all  the  dangers  of  fear  weakness  and  incapacity  or  on 
the  contrary,  if  powerful,  allowed  to  overawe  the  magistrates. 
Trial,  begem  by  tortui'e,  a  torture  unbounded  except  by  the 
will  of  the  judge,  and  in  those  dark  days  Pity  rarely  seated 
herself  on  the  judgment-seat.  There  was  ever  too  much  of 
personal  enmity  in  all  state  trials  and  most  of  the  criminal 
prosecutions,  to  leave  any  room  for  mercy  or  justice  when  they 
could  be  conveniently  dispensed  with,  and  the  foreign  Ptectors, 
who  sat  and  judged  alone,  never  deigned  or  were  even  asked 
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to  assign  reasons  for  their  decisions.  Life,  personal  honour, 
and  property,  were  virtually  unprotected  by  the  state  even 
in  tranquil  periods  and  still  less  amidst  the  turbulence  of 
political  faction,  dashed  as  it  ever  was  with  family  feuds  of  the 
most  vindictive  and  deadly  character.  Sovereign  authority 
emanating  directly  from  the  people  had  no  rciil  limits,  and 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  intentions,  were  keenly  and  unscrupu- 
lously searched  as  proofs  of  delinquency ;  the  habit  of  aural 
confession  may  have  made  this  more  sufferable,  but  it  was  not 
liberty. 

Secret  accusations  weakened  social  confidence  and  we  ac- 
cordingly see  friends  betrajdng  friends  for  selfish  objects,  yet 
still  undiscarded  when  their  services  were  likely  to  become 
useful  to  the  injured.  Rigorous  legislation  did  not  check  crime ; 
blasphemy,  so  frequent  amongst  superstitious  Catholics,  was 
never  curbed ;  more  disgusting  practices  were  unmoved  by 
severity ;  abuse  of  government  did  not  cease  under  the  action 
of  cruel  and  arbitraiy  punishment ;  and  the  secret  censorslxip 
of  domiciliaiy  visits  to  insure  morality,  which  obtained  under  the 
Piagnoni,  did  not  insure  it;  but  on  the  conti-ary  encouraged 
hypocrisy  and  sometimes  exposed  crimes  that  became  moi'e 
pernicious  from  publicity. 

Dress,  food,  play,  entertainments,  marriage  feasts,  all  the 
domestic  movements  of  the  citizens  passed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  government,  and  rational  men  were  watched  with  the 
same  anxiety  as  infants.  But  it  was  a  universal  act  and 
emanated  from  those  family  men  and  graver  citizens  who  in  the 
continual  changes  of  administration  passed  successively  to  power. 

Liberty  of  the  press  did  not  exist  * ;  attacks,  and  even  squibs 
on  the  ruling  powers  were  sent  over  the  frontier  to  be  printed  ; 

*  The  spread  of  printing  was  so  rapid  Venice,  to  John  of  Spires,  to  print  the 

after  its  invention   in    14.54,  tliat,  as  Epistles  of  Pliny  and  Cicero  for  five 

we  are  told  by  Sisnioiidi   who  quotes  years   from    14().9,    only  fifteen   yeais 

Sannto's  "  Vite  ih"  Ducfiedi  Vcnczia,"  after  its  invention, so  quick  was  the  eoui- 

p.  1 1  !i9,  an  e.vclnsivc  right  was  granted  petition. — {SUmondi,  vol.  vi.,  p.  377.) 
by   the    council  of    "  Prerjadi,''    at 
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thus  a  lampoon  on  tlie  gonfalonier  Niccolo  Capponi  in  1527  at 
the  most  free  and  even  licentious  period  of  Florentine  govern- 
ment was  sent  with  great  secrecy  to  the  Siena  press.  His- 
torians spoke  out  boldly  both  as  moral  men  and  free  citizens, 
and  they  probably  represented  a  wide  mass  of  public  opinion 
which  was  working  quietly  beneath  the  surface,  but  they  did 
not  print,  and  scarcely  published  therefore  ran  small  risk,  and 
wrote  almost  entirely  for  posterity. 

Discussion  even  in  the  public  councils  was  not  free,  though 
votes  were  because  given  in  secret,  and  questions  were  put 
over  and  over  again  to  the  vote  by  ministers  to  force  them 
tlirough  the  house  by  dint  of  repetition  not  unmixed  with  fear. 
Two-thirds  of  the  suffrages  were  required  in  almost  all  public 
questions ;  there  were  exceptions  but  this  was  the  rule,  where- 
fore the  minority  by  secret  voting  had  the  power  of  curbing 
and  even  defeating  the  majority  with  impunity ;  a  procedure 
contraiy  to  all  our  modern  notions  and  which  generally  excited 
anger  and  often  violence  on  questions  of  great  public  interest. 

These  defects,  if  ever  strongly  felt,  were  compensated  by 
the  participation  of  political  power  as  well  as  by  the  privilege 
of  conferring  it ;  for  all  authority  sprang  from  the  people,  was 
bestowed  on  the  people,  and  returned  to  the  people.  This  as 
far  as  it  went  was  genuine  liberty,  and  it  was  this  that  intoxi- 
cated the  Florentines  with  that  love  and  admiration  for  their 
country  which  shines  so  I'emarkably  throughout  their  annals. 

The  rapid  succession  of  magistrates  and  their  ever-varying 
responsibility ;  the  Divieto  which  prevented  a  sj)eedy  return 
to  power;  the  Specchio,  a  measure  of  Benedetto  Alberti  to 
enforce  punctual  payment  of  taxation  by  the  rich  * ;  and  the 
Sindicato  which  subjected  the  conduct  of  all  those  magis- 
trates who  had  to  do  with  money  or  the  administration  of 
justice  to  rigid  scrutiny  and  responsibility :  all  these  were 
checks  as  long  as  they  remained  uucorrupted  and  formed  a 

*  Cavalcanti,  Appen.  xcix.,  p.  512,  vol.  ii". 
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mass  of  apparent  ministerial  responsibility  but  more  iu  theory 
than  in  practice  and  the  SpeccJiio  became  an  instrument  of 
tyranny  injustice  and  corruption  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
citizens  ;  but  still  the  rulers  were  at  least  nominally  answer- 
able to  the  public  for  their  ofi&cial  conduct. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  great  object  of  Floren- 
tine as  well  as  all  Italian  free  institutions  was  rather  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  than  provide  for  the  security  and 
passive  liberty  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  cai'ried  to  a  pernicious 
e.'ttent :  there  was  no  pause,  everything  whirled  rapidly,  but 
the  lowest  spoke  of  the  wheel  came  in  its  turn  to  be  upper- 
most and  therefore  bore  the  momentary  pressure  with  cheer- 
fulness. The  Seignory  during  their  ephemeral  reign  could 
exercise  the  most  rigorous  acts  of  authority ;  but  then  their 
successors  might  be  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  their  victims 
and  succeed  to  the  opportunity  of  revenge :  this  acted  as 
a  curb  on  tyranny,  and  a  constant  political  and  commercial 
excitement  kept  the  Florentmes  in  a  state  of  mental  activity 
that  developed  every  faculty  and  probably  involved  a  large 
share  of  enjoyment,  certainly  of  intellectual  interest,  national 
pride,  and  local  attachment.  The  life  of  a  Florentine  was  ex- 
clusively public  both  politically  and  commercially  ;  they  were 
compelled  to  make  themselves  known  or  relinquish  the  hope  of 
honours :  in  the  general  periodical  scRitiny  every  man's  cha- 
racter talents  and  usual  habits  were  minutely  sifted  and  his 
success  or  failure  made  to  depend,  though  often  unjustly,  upon 
the  result. 

Such  was  Florentine  freedom,  which  with  all  its  defects  still 
contained  a  spirit  of  vitality  whose  inward  workings  roused  the 
human  mind  to  astonishing  efforts  and  bold  activity  both  for 
good  and  evil ;  and  perhaps  in  no  nation  did  it  ever  pi'oduce  so 
remarkable  consequences.  Their  buoyancy  was  however  chiefly 
in  commercial  enterprise,  and  perhaps  this  chapter  cannot  be 
better  terminated  than  in  transcribing  from  Francesco  Balducci 
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Pegolotti's  "  Pratica  della  Mercatura  "  written  about  the  year 
1340,  the  qualities  indispensable  to  a  "  true  and  honest  mer- 
chant," which  are  given  much  in  the  style  of  old  Tusser, 

"  Quello,  che  dee  avere  in  se  il  vero  e  diritto  mercatante." 

"  Dirittui'a  sempre  usando  gli  conviene, 
Lunga  providenza  gli  sik  bene, 
E  cio  che  promette  non  venga  mancante  : 
E  sia  se  puo  di  bella  e  onesta  contenenza, 
Secondo  die  mestieri,  o  ragione  intenda, 
E  searso  comperare,  e  largo  venda, 
Fuori  di  rampogna,  con  bella  accoglienza. 
La  Chiesa  usare,  e  per  Dio  donare. 
Cresce  iu  pregio,  e  vendere  a  uno  motto, 
Usura,  e  giuoco  di  Zara  vietare, 
E  torre  via  al  tutto, 
Scrivere  bene  la  ragione,  e  non  errare.  Amen."  * 

That  is  to  say,  "  He  must  ever  act  with  integrity ;  long  fore- 
cast will  be  useful  to  him  ;  he  should  never  fail  in  his  promise  ; 
and,  as  far  as  he  can,  let  his  deportment  be  sober  and  graceful 
in  all  that  is  needful  and  consistent  with  reason  :  he  should  be 
cautious  in  buying  but  sell  largely,  avoiding  disputes,  and  keep 
a  cheerful  countenance  :  he  should  attend  church  and  be  liberal 
of  alms  for  Chiist's  sake.  He  should  increase  in  the  world's 
estimation,  and  make  no  second  prices ;  avoid  usury  and  gam- 
bling and  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  and  keep  his  accounts 
accurately  without  errors." 

Thus  we  see  that  tmth  and  honesty  were  as  fairly  estimated 
in  the  middle  ages  as  now ;  and  just  as  unscrupulously  trampled 
upon. 

*  Pratica  della  Mercatura  apud  Pagnini.    Delia  Decima,  tomo  iii.,  p.  24. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

FROM    A.D.     Ijflu    TO    A.D.    1509. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  part  of 
Italy  but  especially  Romagna  was  still  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  principalities  and  insignificant  republics 
remarkable  for  every  ci-ime  of  which  man  unchecked 
by  honour,  humanity  or  conscience  and  prompted  by  his 
wildest  passions,  can  be  imagined  capable.  Yet  most  of  them 
were  at  the  same  time  the  zealous  patrons  of  arts  and  literature, 
as  if  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  the  delusive  embellish- 
ments of  their  superlative  wickedness.  Ancona,  Assisi,  Spoleto 
and  Terni  still  preserved  a  sort  of  free  republican  form  of 
administration,  but  lacerated  by  intestine  strife  they  enjoyed 
anything  but  social  peace  or  domestic  happiness :  no  less  than 
sixteen  of  these  factious  or  tyrannical  governments  poisoned 
the  land  and  were  infinitely  worse  than  any  powerful  and 
privileged  aristocracy ;  no  law  controlled  them  ;  no  opinion 
checked  them  ;  life  and  death  hung  lightly  on  the  tyrant's 
word,  and  he  added  the  baneful  employment  of  condottiere 
to  all  his  various  powers  of  mischief*.  An  illusive  glittering 
of  taste  and  splendour  was  sparkled  over  the  country  and 
imparted  to  eveiy  capital  the  appearance  of  an  exclusive  but 

*  BesiJes  those  above  named,  it  may  tcllo  :  the  Sforscschi  at  Pesavo :   the 

be  convenient  to  iT[)cat,  that  La  Marca  Mulatcsti  at  Rimini  :    the  liiarij  at 

was  nearly  sliared  by   tlic  Varani  of  Forli  and   Imola :   the   Manfrcdi  at 

Camerino  and  the  Foijliani  of  Fermo :  Facnza  :  the  BentivoffU  at  I3olopna  : 

tlie    Jioveri    ruled    Scnegaglia :     the  the  £sti  at  Ferrara :  and   the   Vene- 

Montffdtri  at  Urbino  :  the  Bafflioni  tians  had  made  themselves  masters  of 

at  Perugia  :  the  Vitelli  at  C'itta  di  Cas-  Ravenna  and  Cervia. 

O  3 
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supei*ficial  character  of  intellectual  refinement  when  it  was 
more  truly  the  dwelling  of  slavery  licentiousness  and  death. 
The  dignity  of  the  human  mind  and  the  hest  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  were  equally  prostituted  and  degraded,  genius  and 
learning  lent  their  aid  to  celebrate  virtues  inexistent  except 
in  the  imagination  of  poets,  who  borrowed  their  patron's  title 
as  a  golden  hook  on  which  to  hang  their  own  more  brilliant 
conceptions. 

But  unchecked  power  being  as  much  the  parent  of  costly 
vices  as  disgusting  crimes,  these  lords'  revenues  were  never 
equal  to  their  wants  :  living  to  fancy  wliich  is  unbounded,  and 
to  passion  -which  is  insatiable,  such  cravings  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  their  territory ;  thence 
ruinous  taxation,  unmitigated  oppression  ;  laws  not  for  obedience 
but  enacted  on  purpose  to  be  broken  for  the  sake  of  heavy 
penalties  from  those  who  infringed  them,  and  which  were  often 
systematically  suspended  until  a  certain  number  of  victims 
unwittingly  became  obnoxious  to  punishment.  By  these  and 
every  abominable  contrivance  that  a  subtile  and  wicked  inge- 
nuity could  suggest  the  people  were  impoverished  but  not 
corrected  :  the  sufferers  endeavoured  to  solace  themselves  by 
tyrannizing  over  others  ;  injustice  filtered  through  each  succes- 
sive rank,  and  thus  the  evU  was  widely  and  universally  ab- 
sorbed*.   Such  was  Romagna .' 

These  princes  were  also  poor;  but  aiming  at  royal  magnificence 
necessarily  became  rapacious  ;  princely  example  polluted  every 
class  ;  the  nobility  reflected  the  vice,  the  cruelty,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  their  chief,  and  villany  rode  everywhere  tri- 
umphantf.  "  There  are  crimes,"  observes  Sismondi,  "  which 
seem  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  those  families,  who  sepa- 

*  Macchiavelli,  Dis.,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xxix,  -f-  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  says, 

"  E  quel  clie  fa  il  Signor  fanno  poi  molti, 
Che  nel  Signor  son  tutti  gli  occhi  void." 

That  which  docth  tlie  Seignor  many  ape, 
For  at  the  Seignor  ev'ry  eye  dotli  gape. 
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rated  from  their  neighbours  and  disengaged  from  all  social  ties, 
have  never  learned  to  feel  as  the  common  race  of  men  ;  and  do 
not  even  believe  themselves  under  the  same  moral  engagements 
or  restraints  as  the  rest  of  mankind*." 

Of  this  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Romagna  before  their  de- 
struction by  Borgia  were  a  hateful  example  ;  but  the  moral 
extends  more  or  less  to  the  whole  race  of  hereditaiy  monarchs 
and  hangs  darldy  over  every  rich  and  piivileged  aristocracy, 
not  however  from  any  innate  vice  in  the  individuals,  but  from 
defective  moral  education  and  the  inherited  corporate  spirit 
of  the  class.  The  dagger,  the  bowl,  or  some  more  open  means 
of  vengeance  with  eveiy  fonn  of  treacheiy,  were  common 
amongst  the  nearest  kinsmen  in  Romagna  and  other  states ;  and 
the  deadly  certainty  of  a  cruel  revenge  was  deemed  by  the 
nobility,  especially  of  that  province,  as  an  indication  of  exalted 
independent  spirit.  Even  the  most  distant  villages  felt  this 
pernicious  mfluence  and  everywhere  the  small  and  smaller 
chiefs  of  faction  asserted  their  hereditary  hatred  by  the  most 
atrocious  and  revolting  barbarity :  thus  the  whole  country  was 
poisoned  to  its  roots,  numerous  bands  of  murderers  were  in 
continual  employment,  and  no  age,  sex,  or  condition  escaped 
from  their  bloody  and  too  faithfully-executed  engagements. 

Sismondi  in  quoting  Ripamonti's  History  of  Milan,  tells  us 
that  when  its  archbishop  Arcimboldo  was  made  cardinal  legate 
of  Perugia  and  Umbria  he  found  in  that  province  a  gentleman 
who  had  dashed  out  the  brains  of  his  enemy's  children,  cut  their 
still  pregnant  mothers  throat,  and  then  discovering  another 
infant  of  the  same  father  nailed  it  against  the  gate  of  his  resi- 
dence as  sportsmen  do  hawks  and  lutes,  a  trophy  of  deadly 
vengeance !  Yet  this  horrid  act  was  not  considered  culpable  or 
even  extraordinary  by  his  savage  and  ferine  countiymenf- 

Such  excesses  required  a  retributer  of  the  same  stamp  and 
tierceuess,  and  Caesar  Borgia  believed  with  reason  that  if  he  could 

*  Sismondi,  vol.  ix.,  cup.  c,  p.  2G1.  t  Sismondi,  vol.  ix.,  p.  2G2. 
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eradicate  all/ tliese  tyrants  and  substitute  a  steady  general  govern* 
nient,3 strict  administration  of  law,  and  above  all  things  peace; 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  "svould  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  means  he  might  adopt  to  destroy  their  oppressors  ■'-. 

As  the  present  desolation  of  the  Roman  campagna  still  re- 
mains a  forsaken  monument  of  the  enmity  between  the  Colonna 
and  Orsini,  so  may  we  see,  says  the  author  of  the  "  Italian 
Republics,"  the  effects  of  these  mischievous  governments  in  the 
present  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna:  Dante  called 
them  cruel  and  perfidious  in  the  year  1300,  and  their  neigh- 
bours still  continue  the  epithet f.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
the  national  character  of  all  the  Italian  people  is  more  or  less 
identified  with  that  of  their  ancestors,  subdued  it  is  true,  in 
spirit  as  in  vice,  shorn  of  its  glories  and  outrageous  crimes, 
but  still  preserving  much  of  the  evil  qualities  generated  by 
the  government,  the  antipathies,  the  wrongs,  the  sufferings  and 
the  passions  of  those  days ;  in  lower  relief,  but  as  yet  unerased 
by  better  institutions  and  no  longer  springing  out  with  so  im- 
posing a  boldness  as  in  those  fearful  periods  of  unscrupulous 
ambition  and  revenge. 

Alexander  VI.  after  the  manner  of  his  predecessors  was 
bent  on  forming  a  principality  for  Csesar  Borgia,  or  the  "  Duca 
Valentino"  as  he  was  generally  designated  by  the  Italians  :  to 
accomplish  this  was  one  of  his  secret  engagements  with  Louis 
XII.  who  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Milan  detached  a 
portion  of  the  French  army  under  Borgia  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment, and  Forli  was  the  first  town  to  surrender  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  by  Caterina  Sforza.  His  conquests  were  subse- 
quently arrested  by  the  affairs  of  Milan  where  Louis  tarried 
but  a  brief  space  although  long  enough  to  disgust  the  inhabit- 
ants, a  feeling  much  strengthened  by  the  bad  conduct  of  his 
governor  Trivulzio  who  in   persecuting   the    Ghibelines   and 

*  Macchiavelli,  U  Principe,  cap.  vii.,  •}■  Sismondi,  vol.  ix.,  p.  262. —  Infemo 
p.  37,  (12°  Edition,  Italia,  1819).  cap.  xxvii,,  33. 
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oppressiug  the  whole  population  raised  such  a  tempest  that  the 
French  were  suddenly  driven  into  the  citadel  for  shelter  and  then 
beyond  the  Tesino;  Lodovico  Sforza  was  recalled  by  public  accla- 
mation, and  on  the  ninth  of  February  1500  the  Cardinal  Ascanio 
was  joyfully  hailed  as  their  prince's  harbinger  by  a  people  that 
once  vainly  sought  for  gentler  government  under  a  transalpine 
despot.  No  persecutions  ensued  ;  Lodovico  soon  appeared  as 
a  liberator  amongst  the  same  population  who  only  five  months 
before  had  expelled  him  with  execrations  as  a  tyrant,  and  now 
would  fain  believe  that  princes  might  sometimes  learn  a  whole- 
some lesson  in  adversity.  But  the  double  tides  of  fortune  and 
misfortune  appeared  to  meet  and  toss  about  Lodovico  at  their 
will ;  for  after  regaining  all  his  territory  as  if  by  magic,  so 
strong  was  the  reaction  of  public  feeling,  and  advancing  to 
meet  the  enemy  with  a  large  ai-my  composed  principally  of 
Swiss,  he  was  by  these  bribed  and  insolent  gladiators  not  only 
deserted  and  betrayed  at  Novara,  but  after  granting  him  con- 
cealment amongst  their  sordid  ranliS  most  foully  allowed  him  to 
be  taken,  nay  almost  delivered  him,  disguised  in  one  of  their  own 
disgraceful  habits,  to  his  most  implacable  and  deadly  enemy  ■■•. 

Louis  dragged  him  in  equally  barbarous  triumph  through  the 
city  of  Lyon,  refused  him  an  audience,  and  ultimately  imprisoned 
him  at  the  castle  of  Loches  in  Berri,  where  in  a  dark  chamber 
deprived  of  pen  ink  and  books,  he  had  full  leisure  to  repent 
the  hour  when  a  foreign  potentate  was  invoked  to  defend  his 
ill-gotten  principality.  There  he  lingered  for  ten  long  years  of 
a  most  unhappy  existence.  Yet  he  was,  says  Guicciardini,  "  a 
prince  of  most  excellent  genius  and  eloquence,  with  many  intel- 
lectual and  natural  ornaments  and  worthy  of  the  designation  of 
mild  and  clement  if  such  commendation  had  not  been  stained 
with  the  infamy  of  being  his  nephew's  murderer" f. 

By  a  letter  written  from  prison  before  his  final  incarceration 

*  Jaropo    Nanli,    Lib.    iii.,    p.    cvii.;     Lib.  xxvii.,  p.  250. 

Lib,  iv.,  p.  cix, — Guicciaidini,  Stor.,     t  Guicciardini,  cap.  v..  Lib.  iv.,  p.  245. 

Lib,  iv.,  cip.  v.,  p.  24 L — Aininiiato,     — Muratori,  Annali. 
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at  Loches  we  perceive  the  restless  singularity  of  bis  character, 
and  his  ambition  even  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  to  govern 
Italy  and  the  world,  and  his  full  confidence  that  Louis  XII. 
Avould  be  guided  by  his  superior  knowledge  and  sagacity  -;-. 

This  disaster  sealed  the  fate  of  Milan  and  the  Sforseschi ; 
the  rest  of  that  family  were  either  closely  imprisoned  or  other- 
wise rendered  incapable  of  disturbing  the  ambitious  march  of 
the  conqueror.  These  events  for  a  while  arrested  the  career 
of  Valentino  but  in  1501  the  fall  of  Faenza  and  murder  of 
young  Astorre  Manfredi  completed  the  conquest  of  Romagna, 
which  province  by  the  sale  of  some  cardinals'  hats  to  secure  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  sacred  college,  was  by  apostolic  autho- 
rity erected  into  a  duchy  for  the  pontiff's  eldest  bom.  As 
severity  alone  could  reduce  the  barbarous  condition  of  Romagna 
to  any  sort  of  order  Valentino  appointed  an  inexorable  judge 
to  preside  ^vith  unlimited  authority,  a  man  who  struck  terror 
through  the  whole  coimtry  but  finally  reduced  it  to  order:  Bor- 
gia's means  were  fear  and  cruelty,  but  they  were  not  intended  to 
last ;  therefore  when  everything  was  thoroughly  reformed  and 
such  rigours  no  longer  needed  the  enchanter  broke  his  wand  and 
dismissed  the  evil  spirit.  Early  one  morning  the  citizens  of 
Cesina  beheld  without  any  wonder  a  bloody  scaffold  in  the  public 
square,  but  when  they  recognised  the  still  bleeding  body  of  Ra- 
miro  d'  Oreo  Borgia's  sanguinary  minister,  he  before  whom  all 
Romagna  shrank  and  trembled,  great  was  the  amazement !  It 
was  severed  in  two  pieces,  and  the  block,  the  axe,  and  the  man- 
gled corpse  remained  for  some  time  emphatically  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze  without  any  further  explanation  !  Yet  the  lesson 
came  home  to  public  feeling  when  in  his  stead  a  central  court 
of  justice  was  estabhshed  with  a  judge  or  president  of  unexcep- 
tionable character  and  deputies  from  eveiy  city  in  Romagna 
Thus  previous  rigour  paved  the  way  for  milder  government  f. 

*   This    letter   is    published    in     the     Florence,  (vol.  i.,  p.  37). 
"Bocumenli  di  Btoria  ItaUana  "  by     f  Maccliiavelli,  11  Principe,  cap.  vii. 
the  indefiitigable  Giuseppe  Molini  of 
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Doling  the  period  occupied  by  these  transactions  in  Ro- 
magna  Florence  was  languidly  maintaining  war  against  the  un- 
conquered  Pisans  who  still  stnick  with  tired  arms  but  heroic 
spirit,  for  their  fading  liberty.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
any  more  generous  feelings  were  mingled  with  those  of  fear 
and  hatred  to  Florence,  when  Siena  Genoa  and  Lucca  offered 
Louis  XII.  100,000  florins  to  guarantee  that  freedom  for  which 
Pisa  had  been  so  long  and  nobly  struggling,  and  secure  the 
independence  of  Pietra  Santa  and  Montepulciano ;  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  of  50,000  florins  a  year  was  to  follow  if  he  would 
only  compel  Florence  to  surrender  Leghorn  and  all  the  contado 
of  Pisa  to  her  brave  inhabitants.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  the  conscience  or  justice  of  Louis  XII.  would  have  in- 
terfered with  his  avaiice  in  agreeing  to  so  infamous  a  measure, 
had  he  not  referred  its  decision  (as  was  his  custom  in  all  affairs 
of  importance)  to  the  Cardinal  de  Piouen  who  governed  Milan, 
and  though  not  over  scmpulous  was  more  tender  of  royal  ho- 
nour and  honesty  than  either  Louis  or  his  courtiers.  Amongst 
these  Trivulzio  eager  for  the  proffered  lordship  of  Pisa  was 
most  clamorous,  and  after  the  example  of  Gianluigi  dal  Fiesco, 
another  aspirant  for  the  Pisan  sovereignty,  offered  large  sums 
to  Louis  for  his  support  *  :  but  the  cardinal  from  whatever 
motives,  was  inexorable,  Florence  had  honestly  fulfilled  her 
engagements  to  aid  Louis  in  the  recovery  of  Milan  by  turning 
her  contingent  into  money,  and  as  the  invasion  of  Naples  had 
been  postponed  and  the  troops  remained  idle,  a  treaty  with 
Piero  di  Tommaso  Soderini  was  signed,  by  which  six  hundred 
lances  in  the  royal  pay  and  five  thousand  Swiss  with  a  body 
of  (jascons  and  a  park  of  artillery,  were  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed against  Pisa  under  Ungues  de  Beaumont  one  of  Piouen's 
kinsmen  who  had  before  conciliated  the  Florentines  by  his 
prompt  and  honest  surrender  of  Leghorn  in  the  time  of 
Charles  VIII.     Ives  d'AUegre  a  general  of  superior  rank  and 

*  GuicciarUini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i",  p.  v.,  vol.  iii". 
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talents  who  had  been  emploj'ed  with  Borgia  in  Eomagna,  had 
been  named  by  Louis  for  this  command  but  was  superseded 
bv  Beaumont  at  the  particular  and  ill-judged  request  of  the 
Florentines,  perhaps  wdtli  a  view  of  more  effectually  conci- 
liating the  cardinal*.  This  treaty  and  expedition  were,  like 
all  the  rest  between  France  and  Florence  since  the  invasion 
of  Charles  VIII.  costly,  treacherous,  rapacious,  and  unsuc- 
cessful :  after  two  months'  delay,  seven  instead  of  five  thou- 
sand Switzers  appeared,  whom  Florence  was  compelled  to  pay 
at  a  ruinous  cost  though  occupied  in  levying  contributions 
on  some  of  the  Lombard  princes,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
intense  desire  of  recovering  Pisa  ever  induced  her  to  do. 
Pietra  Santa  soon  fell;  but  instead  of  being  handed  over 
to  Florence  according  to  treaty,  the  cardinal  by  a  previous 
and  well-paid  treachery  promised  Lucca  to  retain  it  for  the 
king's  decision  as  to  who  might  be  the  rightful  omier,  and 
in  no  case  to  put  Florence  in  possession  until  she  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Pisaf.  After  continual  vexation, 
delay,  and  want  of  provisions  in  consequence  of  military  out- 
rages, Pisa  was  finally  invested :  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June  a  breach  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  wide  was 
effected ;  the  troops  crowded  without  order  or  discipline  to  the 
assault  but  were  checked  by  an  inner  wall  and  retrenchment 
which  the  spirit  and  experience  of  the  Pisans  had  enabled  them 
to  create  as  if  by  magic  +.  This  attack  failed,  for  the  French 
had  no  real  wish  to  carry  the  place :  the  misfortunes  of  Pisa, 
the  heroic  resolution  of  the  men ;  the  charms,  the  self-devotion, 
the  tears,  the  blandishments  of  the  women,  combined  with  a 
common  and  universal  hatred  of  Florence  had  cast  such  a  spell 
of  enchantment  round  their  walls  as  bewitched  every  foreign 

*  Iinpresa  di  Tisa  di  Bia^o  Buonac-  corsi,MS. — Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  32. 

corsijMS. — Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  30.  — Giiicciardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i",  p.  7. 

— Guicciardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i",  p.  6. —  — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvii.,  p.  260. 

Ammirato,  Lib.  xx\ai.,  p.  259.  J  Jacopo   Pitti,    Lib.  i",  p.  68. — Im- 

t  Imprcsa  di  Pisa  da  Biagio  Buonac-  prcsa  di  Pisa  da  Buonaccorsi,  MS. 
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army  that  approached  them :  Pisa  feared  no  Frenchman  :  the 
most  amicable  intelligence  existed  between  the  two  people : 
night  and  day  were  the  gates  left  invitingly  open  to  the  be- 
siegers :  they  were  welcomed  everywhere  and  even  shown  the 
retrenchments  and  batteries  that  the  most  dangerous  positions 
might  thus  be  avoided.  The  French,  especially  Ligny,  Allegre, 
Francesco  Trivulzio  and  GaleazzoPalavicino,  some  from  jealousy 
of  Beaumont  and  others  by  orders  of  Gian  Giacomo,  allowed 
'  supplies  of  troops  and  provisions  to  enter  and  even  plundered 
their  own  convoys  in  order  to  establish  complaints  against  the 
detested  Florentines  *.  The  Pisans  offered  without  hesitation 
to  submit  on  condition  of  not  being  abandoned  to  the  vengeance 
of  that  people  but  were  urged  by  Ligny  to  stand  firm  and  fear 
nothing  for  it  was  the  king's  secret  wish  to  keep  the  Floren- 
tines dependent :  Ilouen  most  treacherously  countenanced  all 
this,  and  Beaumont  with  a  few  others,  though  more  honest,  had 
neither  rank  nor  sufficient  militarj'  reputation  to  repress  the 
disorder :  the  troops  burst  far  away  from  all  discipline  and  Luca 
degli  Albizzi,  who  remained  sole  commissary  by  the  indigiiant 
retirement  of  Giovanbatista  Pddolfi,  was  informed  by  Beau- 
mont that  the  siege  could  no  longer  be  continued  f.  The 
Gascons  had  mutinied  and  retired  towards  Lucca ;  the  S^viss 
soon  followed  their  example  and  even  arrested  Albizzi  with 
menaces  of  death  because  he  refused  to  satisfy  their  false  un- 
just and  exorbitant  demands  for  money;  nor  was  he  released 
until  his  government  paid  them  I.  The  siege  was  raised  after 
twelve  days'  continuance  in  despite  of  all  Albizzi's  remon- 
strances, and  Beaumont's  army  retired  with  dishonour  into 

*  Macchiavclli,   Lcgazionc  alia  Cortc  Ar.  Stor.  Ital. 

(li  Fiancia,  Istoric. — Iniprcsa  di  I'isa,  +  Jacopo    Pitti,    p.   69. — Impresa  tli 

(la  li.  Buonaccorsi,  MS.  —  Giuriardiiii,  Pisa,  MS. 

Lil).  v.,  c.ip.  i",  p.  9. — Nardi,  Lib  iv.,  J  Ijcttere  di    Luca  Albizzi  c  Niccolo 

p.  111. — Amniirato,  Lib.  xwii.,  p.  2G0.  Maccliiavelli  alia  Signoria  di  Fircnzc 

— Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  Xi. — Jacopo  Conimissione   contra  Pisa,  p.  43,  vol. 

Pitti,   Lib.  i",  p.  Gfi. — Mcniorialc  di  viii.,Opcrc  di  Maccliiavelli. — luiprcsa 

Giov.  Portovcneri,    dal   Anno  1494,  di  Pisa,  da  B.  Buonaccorsi,  MS. 

Sine  1.502,  pp  351-3,  vol.  vi.,  Parte  ii., 
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Lombardy.  The  Pisans  seizing  this  occasion  attacked  and  took 
Librafratta  while  Francesco  della  Casa  and  Niccolo  Macchia- 
velli  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  who  was  at  first 
reasonable,  but  afterwards,  being  deceived  by  his  envoy  Corcou, 
laid  all  the  blame  on  Florence  *.  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Siena 
rejoiced  and  were  open  in  their  assistance  to  the  Pisans,  and 
Louis  finally  compelled  the  Florentines  after  a  long  resistance 
to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  florins  to  Milan  for  the  infamous  beha- 
viour of  his  own  troops  and  officers  f. 

The  ill  success  of  this  enterprise  vexatious  as  it  was,  soon 
took  a  character  of  inferior  consequence  under  the  universal 
ten'or  caused  by  the  successful  progress  and  growing  ambition 
of  Caesar  Borgia  which  threatened  not  only  the  loss  of  territory 
but  even  the  very  independence  of  Florence.  Closely  allied 
to  France  and  backed  by  his  father's  power  and  dexterity,  he 
had  already  nearly  conquered  Romagna  and  was  then  besieg- 
•/  ing  Faenza  followed  by  the  Orsini,  Baglioni,  and  Vitelli,  all 
enemies  of  the  Florentines.  Borgia  was  evidently  seeldng 
frivolous  causes  of  dispute  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
either  to  lull  suspicion  or  extract  money,  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  their  general.  While  by  constant  negotiation  they  sought 
to  keep  terms  with  this  prince  the  Venetians  endeavoured  to 
persuade  both  him  and  Alexander  that  the  sm'est  way  of  pre- 
serving Piomagna  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Florence  by 
the  restoration  of  Piero  de'  Medici ;[.  The  Florentine  territoiy 
was  at  the  same  time  harassed  on  the  side  of  Castrocaro 
with  Borgia's   consent   by   the    enercfv  of  Pisa  and 

A.D.  1501. 

her  adherents  :  Giuliano  de'  Medici  had  followed  the 
pope's  advice  and  set  off  for  France  if  possible  to  excite  Louis 
against  the  Florentines ;  Valentino  had  already  sent  a  reen- 
forcement  of  troops  to  the  Pisans ;  old  and  long-extinguished 

*  Lettera  del  Re  alii  Signori  Fioren-  Fraiicia. — Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  Diario, 

tini,  Op.  di  Maccliiavclli.  p.  34. 

t  Jaropo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  70. — Mac-  J  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  116. 
ciiiavelli,    Lcgazione    alia    Corte    di 
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feuds  broke  out  afresh  betweeu  the  Caucellieri  and  Pauciatichi 
at  Pistoia  with  all  their  ancient  cruelty ;  and  so  weakened 
was  Florence  that  she  had  neither  men  nor  money  to  main- 
tain even  this  city  in  order,  although  she  afterwards  with  some 
difficulty  accomplished  it-. 

Her  prospects  indeed  were  sufficiently  gloomy,  and  the  un- 
stable nature  of  her  changeful  administration,  never  at  any 
time  desirable,  now  in  the  altered  nature  of  political  relations 
deprived  her  of  both  strength  and  confidence  because  no  foreign 
government  would  intrust  its  secrets  to  so  fluctuating  a  body. 
Her  finances  were  exhausted  by  war  and  the  insatiable  demands 
of  France :  her  democratic  constitution  uncontrolled  as  it  was 
and  undirected  by  any  single  head,  though  favourable  to  liberty 
was  destniction  to  any  vigorous  execution  or  conception  of 
able  warlike  operations  even  had  the  citizens  been  united  ; 
but  faction  then  ran  high,  and  many  gi'cat  families  were  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  Medici  while  many  moi'e  desired  a 
less  democratic  constitution,  so  that  unanimity  was  banished 
and  confusion  took  the  place  of  wisdom,  order,  and  discretion!. 
Besides  this  the  exiled  family  was  supported  by  Venice ;  Lodo- 
vico's  throne  was  filled  by  a  powerful  rapacious  and  unscrupulous 
stranger,  a  master  less  just  than  selfish,  who  having  annihilated 
one  half  of  the  political  balance  was  preparing  to  destroy  the 
other  and  make  Italian  baseness  the  scafTold  of  Italian  liberty. 
The  pope,  as  he  was  her  nearest  neighbour  so  was  he  perhaps 
the  most  unscrupulous  enemy  of  Florence  and  broke  every  tie 
both  human  and  divine  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  infamous 
brood.  His  son  swollen  with  ambition,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  flushed  by  the  conquest  of  Ptomagna,  was  ready  to 
overwhelm  her :  Piero  de'  Medici  was  on  the  Bolognese  frontier  / 
and  soon  after  at  Siena ;  the  cardinal  at  Citta  di  Castello ; 

*  Diario  di  Diagio,  Biionacrorsi,  p.  3G-  Angclo  Salvi,  Hist,  di  Pistoia,  torn,  iii., 

38. — Animirato,    Lib.  xxvii.,  p.  2G1.  Lib.  xviii.,  p.  .0. 

— JacojK)  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  17,  If!,  +  Guicciardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i",  p.  2\. 
19. — Gio.  Cainbi,  p.    152. — Micbacl 
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Giulianobad  already  been  welcomed  by  Louis  who  was  exasperated 
about  pecuniary  disputes  with  the  Florentines ;  and  finally  two 
citizens  of  distinction,  Eaflfaello  de'  Pazzi,  and  Marco  Salviati, 
wei'e  both  in  the  hostile  army  exerting  themselves  to  I'estore  the 
hated  family  though  headed  by  a  more  intolerable  tyrant  than 
their  fathers  had  died  to  destroy :  intelligence  was  rife  between 
them  and  the  Medician  faction  in  Florence,  a  conspiracy  was  or- 
ganised, and  fearful  suspicion  mingled  with  new  hopes  and  expec- 
tations pervaded  the  whole  community*.  Faenza  capitulated 
in  April,  and  Borgia  observed  all  the  conditions  except  those  re- 
lating to  young  AstorreManfredi,  a  beautiful  boy  of  near  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  was  to  have  had  his  liberty :  instead  of  this 
he  was  kept  for  some  time  in  honourable  confinement  about  the 
court,  then  sent  to  Kome  where  as  is  said,  after  having  been 
dishonoured  by  the  depraved  passions  of  Valentino  he  and  his 
illegitimate  brother  were  shamefully  murdered  f.  After  this 
Valentino  advanced  on  Bologna  intending  to  occupy  that  city 
and  use  its  resources  for  the  subjugation  of  Florence,  but  was 
forbidden  by  Louis  who  had  taken  the  tyrant  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio  under  his  protection  :  he  however  exacted  profitable  con- 
ditions and  with  an  accession  of  men  money  and  territory 
marched  triumphantly  through  the  Bolognese  dominion  under 
the  lofty  and  far  from  empty  title  of  Duke  of  Romagna  which 
had  just  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Roman  Consistory  +. 
Borgia  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  a  French  force  which 
now  left  him  to  join  Aubigny  who  was  expected  with  a  large 
army  in  Romagna,  but  accompanied  by  a  body  of  Bolognese 
auxiliaries  he  directed  his  own  march  on  the  Florentine  ter- 
ritory. Giving  fair  words  to  Florence  until  he  had  cleared 
the  Apennines,   and   promising  a   decided  exposition   of  his 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i",  p.  21,  famy;  Nardi  decidedly;  and  there  is 

.and  Jac.  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  70.  nothing  in  it  at  variance  with  the  cha- 

•j"  Guicciardini,  cap.  ii..  Lib.  v.,  p.  20. —  racter  of  Borgia  or  the  immorality  of 

J.acopo  Nardi,  Lib.  i.,  p.  llfJ.     Guicci-  the  age  and  country, 

ardiiii  speaks  hesitatingly  of  this  in-  J  Guicciardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i",  p.  22. 
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intentions  at  Barberino  he  there  changed  his  tone  and  haugh- 
tily demanded  their  alliance  with  immediate  support  in  men 
and  money  and  a  complete  change  of  government*.  Valen- 
tino had  no  real  intention  of  reinstating  Piero  de'  Medici 
whom  be  privately  hated  for  a  slight  when  studying  at  the 
Pisan  University,  but  to  please  Vitelli  and  the  Orsini  he 
pretended  to  wish  it,  especially  as  the  consequent  terror  and 
distrust  m  Florence  were  likely  to  second  his  own  objects 
The  Florentines  assembled  as  many  men  as  they  could  collect 
from  the  Mugello,  Casentin'o,  and  other  places  and  garrisoned  '- 
Fiesole  and  Bello  Squai-do  ;  but  the  city  itself  was  defended 
by  armed  citizens  and  a  few  regular  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  new  general  the  Prefect  of  Smigaglia  brother 
of  Cardmal  Giuliano  della  Rovere.  Meanwhile  Valentino 
advanced  to  Campi  within  six  miles  of  the  capital  where  all  ^ 
his  demands  were  agreed  to  except  the  change  of  govern- 
ment ;  not  so  much  from  fear  of  his  troops  which  in  better 
times  would  not  have  been  cared  for,  but  because  a  strong 
belief  prevailed  that  he  was  not  only  favoured  but  invited  by  a 
large  body  of  citizens  who  were  far  more  feared  than  the  enemy : 
Valentmo  had  neither  time  nor  forces  for  so  important  a  con- 
quest as  Florence  and  here  as  at  Bologna  he  was  warned  off  ^-^ 
by  the  French  monarch ;  so  enlisting  himself  as  condottierc 
of  the  Florentines  by  which  he  acquired  a  three  years'  salary  ^ 
uf  thirty-six  thousand  florins  for  the  pay  of  three  hundred  men- 
at-arms  besides  other  conditions,  he  continued  a  measui'ed, 
slow,  and  destructive  march  by  Signa,  Empoli,  and  Poggibonzi, 
sacking,  burning,  and  devastating  everything  Florentine  until  ^' 
he  passed  into  the  state  of  Piombino  which  he  intended  as 
his  first  establishment  in  Tuscany.  Aided  by  Pisan  artilleiy 
tlie  siege  began  and  Giacopo  IV.  d'Appiano  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  for  defence  against  this  wanton  attack,  but  soon 
saw    Suvereto,  Scarlino,  P^lba,  Pianosa,  and   eveiything  but 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  24-5, — Biiouaccoisi,  Uiario,  p.  42. 
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Pioml)ino,  -wliicli  last  he  defended  in  person,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy.  Borgia  however  was  compelled  to  leave  this  con- 
v/  quest  incomplete  and  join  the  French  army  then  on  its  march 
to  Naples,  yet  left  a  sufficient  force  under  Vitellozo  Vitelli 
and  Giovan  Paulo  Baglioni  to  continue  the  siege,  but  while 
Appiano  was  seeking  protection  at  Genoa  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated and  thus  Borgia  made  good  his  first  step  in  Tuscany 
about  the  beginning  of  September  1501*. 

This  bold  and  dangerous  insolence  coupled  with  the  craven 
or  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Seignoiy  roused  the  indignation 
of  every  honest  patriot :  Borgia's  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
despicable  compared  to  the  numbers  of  militia  and  armed 
peasantry  that  might  have  been  everywhere  let  loose  and 
were  eager  to  annihilate  him ;  but  were  restrained  under  the 
severest  penalties,  and  commanded  to  exhibit  the  most  friendly 
treatment  of  these  plunderers.  The  public  fury  was  intense 
and  almost  universal,  from  the  Senate  and  Council  to  the 
meanest  of  the  populace,  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Seig- 
nory  became  so  prevalent  that  each  individual  citizen  fortified 
his  dwelling,  assembled  his  clients,  and  prepared  for  the  defence 
of  private  and  public  liberty.  Both  colleges  were  with  the  peo- 
ple, the  companies  armed  themselves  all  equally  ready  to  oppose 
external  violence  and  domestic  treachery,  of  which  the  Seignory 
were  strongly  and  justly  suspected  :  the  debates  became  stormy, 
but  more  from  indignation  than  dissent ;  Borgia's  proposals 
were  not  only  condemned  but  deemed  too  disgraceful  for  pub- 
lication, and  so  unworthy  even  of  discussion  that  Gregorio 
Ubertini  a  citizen  of  respectability  but  no  note  though  one 
of  the  gonfaloniers  of  companies,  left  the  council  abruptly 
saying  to  those  assembled  outside  the  palace  that  he  had 
quitted  this  important  discussion  because  he  would  not  stay 

*  Jacopo  Naidi,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  ll.')-24.  Lib.  i",  pp.  70-2. — Memoriale  di  Giov. 

Diario,  Buonaccorsi,  pp.  41-5. — Gio.  di  Portovenerc,  p.  257,  vol.  vi.,   Ar. 

Cambi,  pp.  160-6. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  Stor.  Ital. 
v.,   cap.   i°,   pp.   24-7. — Jacopo  Pitti, 
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to  witness  the  sale  of  Lis  country.  This  spread  anaongst  the 
citizens  and  increased  public  indignation  until  the  perfidious 
Seignory  felt  the  check,  and  of  all  Borgia's  demands  that  of 
being  nominated  condottiere  of  Florence  was  alone  attended 
to  by  the  now  intimidated  government. 

They  were  moreover  suspected  of  intending  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, an  act  no  longer  legal  and  always  dangerous  to  public    ^ 
liberty  ;  whereupon  the  whole  city  flared  up  ;  the  colleges  re- 
paired in  a  body  before  the  priors  and  sternly  announced  their    -y 
intention  of  visituig  them  with  the  severest  penalties  of  law  if 
they  presumed  to  violate  it  by  an  attempt  either  to  renew  this 
abolished  instmment  of  tyranny  or  make  any  other  changes  in 
the  constitution.     As  these  penalties  included  the  burning  of  ^ 
their  houses  along  with  severe  personal  punishment  apprehen- 
sion overcame  desire,  the  city  was  saved  from  revolution,  and 
the  commonwealth  from  tyranny  and  foreign  subjugation. 

This  Seignory  s  conduct  was  the  more  execrated  because 
while  they  compelled  the  nation  to  receive  Borgia  and  his 
army  of  miscreants  as  friends  and  allies,  he  carried  off  every-  v^ 
thing,  e\-G'n  the  very  cattle  that  were  lent  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dragging  his  artillery ;  he  plundered  all  the  country 
within  reach  of  his  line  of  march  and  far  beyond  it ;  sent 
V'itellozzo  to  stir  up  Pisa  and  attempted  with  her  assistance  to 
carry  Poraerancia  but  his  general  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
some  guns  after  seven  hours'  fighting  :  he  burned  the  town  of 
Barbiallo,  where  after  a  show  of  resistance  he  had  been  received 
as  a  friend,  and  then  murdered  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants ; 
he  tunied  the  churches  round  Poggibonzi  into  stabling  for  his 
horses  and  cleared  the  whole  countiy  to  such  an  extent  that 
bis  army  was  actually  overburdened  with  prey  :  a  pair  of  oxen 
was  sold  for  a  lloriii  eacli,  and  even  children  that  could  not  be 
carried  away  were  disposed  of  at  two  florins  a  head  to  whoever 
was  pleased  to  purchase  them  ! 

In  the  exercise  of  such  barbarities  Valentino  designedly 
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wasted  the  months  of  May  and  June  hoping  by  some  inter- 
nal revolution  to  gain  possession  of  a  city  which  the  French 
monarch  had  peremptorily  forbidden  him  more  openly  to  molest ; 
nor  would  he  even  then  have  moved  if  Stuart  of  Aubigny  who 

n/  commanded  the  French  army  on  its  march  to  Naples  had 
not  threateningly  ordered  him  to  depart--. 

The  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  had  m  the  meantime 
agreed  by  a  secret  treaty  concluded  at  Grenada  six  months  be- 
fore, to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them ;  this  was 
now  published  at  Rome  where  Alexander  was  prevailed  on  to 
dethrone  Frederic  by  a  formal  decree,  while  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, even  after  the  treaty  became  public,  knowingly  deceived 
that  prince  by  the  most  shameless  protestations  of  his  dis- 
belief in  it  and  assurances  of  assistance  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  Spanish  master,  the  arch-hypocrite  of  that  age.  This 
was  a  cruel  blow  to  Frederic  who  trusting  implicitly  to  the 
cobweb  promises  and  kinsmanship  of  kings  had  put  the  trea- 
cherous Gonsalvo  in  possession  of  his  principal  places.  The 
French  army  of  about  two-and-twenty  thousand  fighting  men 

s/  under  Aubigny  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours  marched  in  two 
divisions ;  one  by  Pontremoli,  Pisa,  and  the  Val  d'  Elsa  ^, 
the  other,  proceeding  through  Bologna,  Imola,  Faenza,  and 
Castrocaro  entered  Tuscany  by  the  Mugello  and  passing 
through  the  Upper  Val  d'  Amo  both  divisions  united  at  Siena 
and  continued  their  advance  on  Naples  f.  Capua  was  taken 
by  Aubigny  with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty;  from  two  to 
eight  thousand  of  the  people  according  to  different  authors 
were  massacred  and  the  most  infamous  excesses  committed ; 
even  churches  and  convents  were  plundered,  nuns  violated, 
and  numbers  of  women  thi*ew  themselves  into  well  and  ri^  er 
to  escape  from  harder  destiny ;  many  went  captives  to  Rome 
and  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  others  who  had  taken 

*'  Buonaccorsi,  Diar.,  p.  44. — Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  20  to  23. 
-|"  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  124. 
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refuge  in  a  tower  were  bi'ought  forth  after  the  storm  was  over 
and  no  less  than  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  selected  by  the 
infamous  Borgia  to  form  his  seraglio  at  the  capitol ;  and  finally 
several  mothers  killed  their  own  children  to  save  them  from 
French  concupiscence ;  all  this  too  under  the  command  of  a 
Stuart  and  a  Scotchman  ! 

Such  cruelty  struck  terror  into  every  town ;  little  or  no 
resistance  was  offered,  Naples  soon  capitulated ;  the  unfortu- 
nate but  virtuous  Frederic  retired  by  agreement  for  six  months 
to  Ischia  where  a  number  of  illustrious  refugees  of  his  un- 
fortunate family  were  already  assembled  to  share  the  common 
miseiy.  Besides  Frederic  himself  there  was  his  sister  Beatrice, 
widow  of  the  celebrated  Matthias  Corvinus  King  of  Hungaiy 
and  the  unjustly  an.d  ungratefully  repudiated  wife  of  Vladislaus 
King  of  Bohemia:  there  was  also  Isabella  Duchess  of  Milan 
who  had  lived  a  prisoner  to  the  Moor,  had  seen  her  husband 
murdered,  her  father  driven  from  his  throne,  and  her  son  de- 
pxived  of  his  inheritance.  The  wife  of  King  Frederic  himself 
and  four  children  filled  up  the  measure  of  this  unhappy 
family,  the  victims  of  Spanish  perfidy  and  royal  hypocrisy ; 
and  to  complete  the  tale  his  eldest  son  was  simultaneously 
besieged  in  the  city  of  Tarento  without  a  hope  of  safety. 
Frederic  justly  indignant  at  Ferdinand's  villany  preferred  the 
chances  of  French  enmity  to  Spanish  friendship  and  Louis 
gave  him  the  Duchy  of  Anjou  as  a  compensation  for  his  lost 
kingdom  ;  but  he  was  still  watched  narrowly  and  regarded  as  a 
state  prisoner.  His  family  was  dispersed  and  all  gradually 
melted  away  except  the  posterity  of  liis  daughter  Carlotta. 
married  to  the  Count  de  Laval,  who  are  said  still  to  exist 
through  her  daughter  Anne  in  the  ancient  house  of  Tremouille^-. 

France  and    Spain   pursued  then*  conquests  in  the  parti- 

•  Jacopo  Nardi,    I-ib.   W.,  p.    124. —     pp.  30-35. — Mmatori,  Aniiali,    Anno 
Gio.   Gambi,    p.    ICG. — Biionaccorsi,      1501. — Sismoiidi,  vol.  i-v.,  p. 'J95. 
p.  46. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  ii", 
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tioned  kingdom  until  they  had  completed  their  respective 
tasks,  when  each  began  to  covet  his  neighbour's  portion  ; 
the  result  was  quarrels  about  boundaries,  disputed  claims, 
war,  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  final  reduction  of 
Naples  under  the  expanding  talons  of  Spain*.  Besides  the 
resident  Florentine  ambassadors  in  France,  Antonio  Malegon- 
nelle  and  Benedetto  Neiii  were  despatched  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Kouen,  who  was  lately  returned  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  some  new  treaty  of  protection  from  Louis  XII,  but 
the  Cardinal  besides  restoring  Mutrone  and  Pietra  Santa 
to  Lucca,  in  the  face  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  with 
Florence,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  ducats,  was 
now  also  intriguing  with  that  city,  Pisa,  and  Siena,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Medici.  This  .convinced  Florence 
that  her  only  hope  was  with  Louis  himself,  and  after  much 
delay  and  difficulty  he  consented  to  a  treaty^in  August  1502, 
but  more  to  prevent  her  union  with  Maxirmlian  than  out  of 
any  regard  to  the  Florentines,  by  which  heijjromised  his,j)ro- 
tection  and  assistance  for  three  years  in  consideration  of  a 
subsidy  of  120,000  florins  spread  over  that  period.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  convention  became  more  obvious  from  the  deter- 
mined hostility  of  Alexander  VI  and  Borgia  who  in  the 
middle  of  December  had  sent  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  to  quarter  his 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Borgo  san  Sepolcro  on  the  republican 
frontier  and  vexed  the  Florentines  by  every  annoyance  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  that  malice  or  policy  could  suggest. 
Nevertheless  the  most  marked  attentions  were  paid  by  the  latter 
to  the  Pope's  daughter  Lucrezia  Borgia  on  her  recent  maniage 
with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  her  fourth  husband  who  was  almost 
forced  to  espouse  her,  but  with  whom  she  seems  to  have  passed 
her  latter  days  in  comparative  respectability!. 

The  passage  of  Valentino  although  useless  at  that  moment 

*  Diario  di  Buonaccorsi,  p.  48.  4&,  52. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvii.,  pp. 

■f  Biagio   Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  pp.  47,     265,  266. 
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both  to  himself  and  the  Medici  did  much  damage  to  Florence, 
not  only  by  the  ravages  committed  but  by  the  poli- 

,.      1  .  ,  ?  ,     .  •,  ,  A.D.  1502. 

tical  excitement  which  it  caused  amongst  those  un- 
quiet spirits  who  were  eagerly  looking  for  a  change.  After  the 
death  of  Savonai'ola  and  Valori  the  violence  of  party  hatred 
against  that  faction  had  considerably  abated  while  Lodovico's 
fall  lowered  the  pride  of  his  adherents  and  inclined  them  to 
coalesce  with  the  former  when  expedient.  There  were  many 
even  amongst  the  Frateschi  who  wished  for  less  popular 
government,  so  that  a  new  division  of  parties  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  three  denominations  of  "  Pal- 
leschi,"  "  Ottimati,"  and  "  Popolani."  The  first  as  we  have  re- 
marked were  for  the  Medici  and  themselves :  they  wanted  exclu- 
sively to  enjoy  the  power  profit  and  honours  of  the  state  under 
a  single  chief  leaving  the  burdens,  as  they  expressed  them- 
selves, to  the  people.  The  "Ottomati"  were  in  eager  search 
for  a  sort  of  visionary  government  where  a  few  of  the  noblest 
blood  the  most  illustrious  connexions  and  the  greatest  riches 
were  to  rule  Florence  without  any  regard  to  the  Medici, 
and  for  this  object  they  were  indefatigably  working.  Both 
these  factions  united  in  blaming  everything  performed  by  the 
popular  parti/,  while  they  professed  the  greatest  attachment 
to  popular  government  in  order  to  conceal  their  intentions 
and  gain  the  power  they  coveted.  But  even  the  Ottomati 
themselves  were  subdivided  into  two  other  sects  ;  one  decidedly 
against  any  readmission  of  the  Medici  and  comparatively  satis- 
fied with  the  large  share  of  public  employment  they  received 
from  the  existhig  constitution  ;  the  other  detesting  it  so  cordially 
that  they  were  ready  to  give  their  hand  to  a  Medici  or  any  other 
tyrant  by  whose  means  they  could  gain  the  ascendancy :  power 
and  public  plunder  were  their  objects  as  in  the  good  old  times 
of  Ijorenzo  when  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  full  licence  while 
willing  instruments  of  his  greatness.  The  Popolani,  who 
formed  the  great  majority,  loved  civic  liberty,  therefore  were 
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constantly  ■watching  the  Medici  and  other  potent  and  amhitious 
men :  they  were  strongly  attached  to  the  great  council  and 
believed  in  the  ■wisdom  of  many,  bnt  consented  to  indulge  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  distinguished  citizens  by  seats  in  the 
Senate  and  Decemvirate  of  Peace  and  Liberty  ■which  -were 
chieflj^  composed  of  them  and  possessed  great  authoiity.  Yet 
lest  these  extensive  powers  should  engender  any  measures  sub- 
versive of  the  great  council's  authority  a  jealous  supervision  of 
their  proceedings  was  in  constant  action  to  maintain  the  politi- 
cal balance,  and  many  even  of  the  least  hated  Palleschi  were 
propitiated  by  such  honours*. 

This  collision  of  parties  spread  beyond  Florence  and  struck 
many  subordinate  towns,  which  like  multiplying  mirrors  re- 
flected on  a  smaller  surface  every  greater  movement  of  the 
capital,  not  -with  reference  to  Florentine  politics,  but  for  local 
and  private  interests  on  their  own  little  theatres  of  ambition. 
Some  families  gained  the  ascendancy  -with  its  usual  results 
and  in  such  places  the  many  who  were  oppressed  by  them 
■wished  for  Florentine  liberty  as  a  protection  to  their  own  f . 
A  strong  party  in  Arezzo  desired  the  Medici's  restoration 
and  listened  to  the  offers  of  Vitellozzi ;  this  chief  under  false 
J  pretences  was  aiming  at  the  restitution  of  Piero  by  whose 
means  he  not  only  hoped  to  revenge  his  brother's  death  but 
also  advance  his  own  power  and  reputation  in  Italy.  Early 
in  May  he  assembled  a  strong  force  about  Val-di-Chiana, 
and  one  month  after  Arezzo  revolted  in  despite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  Florentine  commissary  Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi 
aided  by  his  son  the  bishop  who  unsuccessfully  defended  the 
cita,del  ;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Vitellozzo  and  Baglioni, 
while  Caesar  Borgia  from  the  plain  of  Viterbo  secretly  watched 
and  directed  all  these  operations.  Civitella  del  Monte,  Cas- 
tiglione,  the  whole  Val-de-Chiana,  Cortona,  Anghiari,  La  Pieve, 
Caprese,  Borgo  san  Sepolcro,  and  Monte  Doglio,  all  bowed 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i°,  p.  72.  +  Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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early  in  July  to  the  assumed  war-cry  of  "  Marzocco"  and  the    / 
Medici*.    The  cardinal  had  repaired  to  Arezzo  ;  Giuliano  was 
entreating  Louis,  now  moving  towards  Milan,  to  lend  them  his    ^ 
countenance ;  Piero  was  active  in  the  camp ;  the  Pisans  had 
taken  Vico  Pisano  through  the  treacheiy  or  cowardice  of  its 
governors ;  a  strong  Medician  or  revolutionary  party  was  busy 
in  the  metropolis  ;  the  government  was  exhausted  in  funds  and 
weak    from  disaffection,  and   the  whole   fabric  of  Florentine 
greatness   seemed   tumbling   to   pieces   when   the   gleam   of 
four  himdred  French  lances  from  the  Apennines  cast  a  ray  of  ^ 
comfort  on  the  towers  of  Florence.       The  Upper  Val  d'  Arno 
was  soon  occupied  and  Arezzo  threatened ;  but  Vitellozzo  being 
determined  to  signalise  himself  even  by  resisting  France  would 
have  made  a  powerful  defence  had  not  the  murder  of  Giulio 
"\"arano  of  Camerino   and  his  two   sons,    by  Csesar  Borgia,    V 
alarmed  him  for  his  own  safety  and  struck  terror  into  the 
Orsini  and  Pandolfo  Petiiicci  who  were  both  united  with  him 
in  this  enterprise.     Feaiing  therefore  a  reconciliation  between 
Louis  and  Valentino  of  which  he  himself  might  finally  become     "^ 
the  victim,  Arezzo  was  delivered  on  the  first  of  August  1502 
into  the  hands  of  Imbault  the   French  commander  through   "^ 
whom  or  his  successor  LAncres  the  whole  of  her  recaptured 
territoiy  was  restored  to  Florence ;  not  by  the  valour  of  her 
own  arms  which  were  now  unable  to  cope  even  with  a  petty 
lord  of  Tuscany,  but  by  the  pm'chased  favour  of  a  trans- 
alpine despot  for  his  personal  interests  ;  so  low  was  the  re- 
public fallen  f! 

The  force  opposed  to  her  was  however  smaller  in  appearance 

*  "Marzocco"  was  the  name  ^ven  +  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  pp.  74-8,5. — 

to  the  Florentine  Lion,  a  stone  figure  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  129-137. — 

of  \vbi^h\v:t9  set  lip  in  all  subject  places  Gio.  Canibi,  pp.  171-180. — Ouicciar- 

nnd  the  name  shouted  .as  a  battle-cry  dini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  48. — JJiagio 

by  their  armies.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  Buonaccorsi,  pp.  50-64.  —  Ainmirato, 

from  the  Hebrew,  "Mare"  (form  or  Lib.  xxvii.,  p.  2C7. — Fil.  Nerli    Lib. 

appearance  or  aspect)  and  SciaUial,  v.,  p.  89. 
"a  great  Lion." 
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than  reality  Vitellozzo  beiug  only  the  harbinger  of  more 
potent  enemies  :  Alexander  and  Caesar  Borgia  confiding  in 
their  own  strength  and  Florentine  disunion  still   hoped  to 

^  establish  complete  authority  in  that  republic  ;  their  power  had 
now  become  formidable,  for  independent  of  the  church  itself 
the  whole   province  of  Romagna  and  the  principality  of  Piom- 

y  bino  were  subdued ;  Pisa  had  offered  herself  to  Valentino ; 
Bologna  was  in  a  manner  subject  and  tributary  ;  the  dukedom 
of  Urbino  was  seized ;  the  lord  of  Camerino  murdered ;  the 
Orsini,  Vitelli,  Baglioni ;  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  and 
even  Siena,  under  the  iron  rule  of  Petrucci,  were  all  forcibly 
or  voluntarily  leagued  with  him.  These  last  vainly  believed 
that  he  would  reinstate  Piero  de'  Medici  in  Florence,  which  by 
an  eight  years'  struggle  with  Pisa,  the  treachery  and  rapacity 
of  France  and  her  own  internal  disorders  they  saw  had  been 
rendered  powerless.  The  younger  citizens  had  on  Louis  XII. 's 
accession  divided  themselves  into  two  parties  called  "King"  and 

J  "Duke,"  the  former  led  by  Piuberto  Nasi,  the  latter  by  Dome- 
nico  Martelli,  which  leading  to  disorder  in  the  city  and  intrigue 
■with  foreign  princes  were  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  but 
like  all  political  associations  the  name  and  forms  alone  ceded 
to  public  ^authority  while  the  spiiit  still  remained  active  and 
mingled  with  every  political  proceeding.  The  mode  of  choosing 
public  functionaries  was  accordingly  attacked  as  not  sufficiently 
libei'al ;  the  powers  of  the  great  council  were  canvassed  ;  the 
authority  of  the  Decemvirate  of  War  was  jealously  inspected 
and  its  conduct  rebuked.  The  less  powerful  citizens  bestirred 
themselves  in  then*  own  behoof,  and  every  operation  of  govern- 
ment was  studiously  thwarted  more  especially  those  of  the 
Decemvirate,  which  was  accused  of  wantonly  creating  war,  taxa- 
tion, and  all  their  attendant  evils*.  The  re-creation  of  this 
office  itself  was  resisted,  unless  previously  sanctioned  and  car- 
ried by  the  Seignory  colleges  and  senate,  and  so  effectually 
that  in  1499  it  remained  for  a  while  dormantf-. 

*  Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  82.  f  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i.,  p.  77. 
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Experience  soon  proved  however  that  the  ordinary  duties 
and  frequent  changes  of  the  Seignory  wouki  not  allow  of  their 
being  able  to  execute  the  functions  of  that  important  and  all- 
powerful  board  and  this  difficulty,  great  enough  in  itself,  was 
industriously  magnified  by  the  Ottimati  in  order  to  force  a 
restoration  of  the  Ten  of  War.  The  people,  though  convinced 
of  the  necessity,  being  still  jealous,  agreed  to  their  re-creation, 
but  with  powers  so  limited  that  the  great  citizens  who  usually 
enjoyed  this  dignity  seeing  that  both  patronage  and  peculation 
were  cut  off",  haughtily  refused  their  assent.  The  office  conse- 
quently remained  null  until  September  1500  when  some 
softening  of  party  spirit  allowed  of  its  reconstruction  on  condi- 
tion that  it  had  no  power  to  engage  in  war,  ti-eaty,  peace,  or 
league  of  any  Idnd;  nor  raise  armies,  nor  take  any  condottiere 
witli  more  than  fifty  followers  and  those  infantry,  into  pay 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  the  Seignory  and  colleges  : 
their  conti'ol  of  money  was  still  more  rigidly  confined  ;  and  thus 
bound,  the  office  continued  with  its  periodical  change  of  mem- 
bers until  September  1501,  when  with  increasing  popular 
jealousy  it  was  again  abolished.  So  deep  and  earnest  was  this 
jealousy  of  the  great  citizens  that  even  the  approach  of  Borgia 
to  Campi  which  was  believed  to  be  entirely  through  their 
secret  invitation  had  no  effect,  and  the  people  resolved  to 
expose  themselves  to  every  peril  sooner  than  trust  them. 
Even  the  revolt  of  Arezzo  long  remained  ineffectual ;  and 
it  was  only  the  appointment  of  Antonio  Giacomini,  a  known 
patriot  of  high  militaiy  reputation  as  commissary,  that  finally 
reconciled  the  citizens  to  reestablish  the  office  on  that  oc- 
casion-'-. 

This  measure  would  scarcely  have  passed  had  not  the 
people  been  conciliated  in  June  1499  by  Francesco  Gherardis 
introduction  of  a  law  which  granted  the  privilege  of  holding 
any  office  within  and  without  the  city,  from  that  of  the  Seignory 

•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  77. 
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downwards,  to  all  citizens  who  should  be  declared  eligible  by  a 
majority  of  secret  votes  iu  the  great  council.  This  by  opening 
a  wide  gate  to  hope  and  ambition  gave  nearly  universal  satis- 
faction and  interested  all  minor  citizens  in  the  government  ;  it 
broke  up  pai'ties  by  attracting  the  less  powerful  from  every  fac- 
tion to  the  common  cause :  it  was  moreover  a  broad  and  liberal 
measure,  and  stopped  much  existing  partiality  in  official  elec- 
tions, wherefore  Gherardi  acquired  universal  influence,  and  the 
Pisan  campaign  which  finished  by  Vitelli's  decapitation  was  the 
\'igorous  result  of  such  unanimity*. 

If  this  spirit  had  continued  things  would  have  prospered 
better,  but  faction  was  ever  at  work  and  disorder  increased  ; 
some  reform  was  loudly  demanded,  for  it  was  now  too  plain  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  Florentine  government  had  in  the 
altered  character  of  Italian  politics  become  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  itself  and  suspicion  to  foreign  nations.  The  extreme 
inconvenience  of  rapid  periodical  changes  of  government  threw 
Florence  beyond  the  pale  of  secret  diplomacy:  politics  had 
taken  a  wider  range  than  formerly  when  she  herself  was  the 
moving  power  of  Italy  ;  they  were  now  almost  entirely  concen- 
trated in  a  few  great  cabinets  acting  on  transalpine  principles 
and  interests,  not  for  Italian  independence  :  Naj^les  and  Milan 
formerly  as  it  were  the  northern  and  southern  scales  of  Italy 
had  now  dwindled  to  provinces  ;  Venice  still  held  her  course, 
but  overshadowed  by  the  threatening  plumes  of  France  ;  Rome 
had  suddenly  swelled  under  their  shelter  to  unnatural  and 
ephemeral  greatness  ;  Siena,  Lucca,  and  Genoa  were  nothing, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  Florence,  which  once  held  high  the 
balance,  had  sunk  in  lassitude  beneath  their  withering  in- 
fluence. 

Italian  politics  also  began  seriously  to  occupy  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  the  great  interests  of  all  these  cabinets  being 
involved  in  the  secrecy  of  their  foreign  affairs  they  became 

♦  Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  83. 
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shy  of  trusting  them  to  a  government  so  frequently  changed 
by  its  bimensal  elections  which  necessarily  spread  its  most 
hidden  intercourse  through  a  gi'eat  portion  of  the  community, 
■which  could  have  no  steady  experience,  scarcely  any  long- 
continued  principle  of  action,  and  whose  only  official  knowledge 
of  preceding  views  or  projects  was  furnished  by  the  perpetual 
secretary,  the  only  permanent  link  between  each  successive 
government*. 

The  three  steady  ruling  powers  were  extinct ;  there  was  no 
longer  a  Balia,  therefore  no  arbitrary  choice  of  magistrates  by 
the  ascendant  faction,  and  no  chief  or  party  in  the  republic 
which  covertly  but  exclusively  influenced  the  administration 
of  government  and  imparted  a  oneness  and  solidity  to  all 
its  foreign  operations ;  for  whatever  evils  such  powers  may 
have  inflicted  on  internal  freedom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  utility  in  all  the  external  relations  of  Florence,  because 
they  gave  vigour  unity  and  a  strong  enduring  character  to  her 
negotiations.  The  friends  of  liberty  aware  of  this  inconvenience, 
of  the  complaints  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  its  being  made  use 
of  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Medici,  began  seri- 
ously to  search  for  some  remedy  :  many  discussions  were  un- 
successfully held  on  the  subject  until  at  last  Alamanno  Salviati 
revived  the  project  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  boldly  proposed 
the  election  of  a  gonfalonier  for  lifef. 

This  was  a  startling  proposition  but  the  people  felt  their 
democratic  strength,  and  both  foreign  rectors,  the  podesta  and 
captain  of  the  people,  who  were  more  frequently  mstruments  of 
faction  than  justice,  had  been  abolished  in  the  preceding  April. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  that  month  during  the  gonfaloniership 
of  Giovanni  Bcmardi  a  decree  of  the  great  council  with 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty  members  present  suppressed  the 
above  offices,  and  instead  of  the  podesta  created  what  was 
denominated  "  La  nuota  della  Giustizia  "  or  "  Wheel  oj  Justice.'' 

*  Jacopo  Nanli,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  138,  +  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  137. 
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This  tribunal  was  composed  of  five  judges  who  occupied  the 
place  and  palace  of  the  podesta,  one  of  whom  iu  turn  presided 
over  this  court  as  podesta  of  Florence  for  six  months  with  more 
pay  than  his  colleagues,  namely  nine  hundred  golden  crowns 
instead  of  five.  These  judges  had  all  and  more  than  the 
authority  of  tlie  former  podestas  because  there  was  now  no 
appeal  from  their  sentence,  which  required  four  concurrent 
voices.  Instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  captain  of  the  people  it  could 
now  only  be  made  to  themselves,  and  this  institution  (which  still 
continues)  secured  a  better  administration  of  justice,  destroyed 
a  formidable  and  abused  power,  and  rendered  the  exaltation  of 
a  single  citizen  to  the  supreme  authority  for  life  a  comparatively 
safe  expedient*. 

Accordingly  during  the  gonfalouiership  of  Giovanbatista 
Giovanni,  a  quiet  and  good  citizen  of  no  great  rank  or  numerous 
connexions  but  who  wishing  well  to  his  country  shared  in  the 
popular  feeling,  the  project  was  urged  by  Salyiati,  Alessandro 
Acciaioli  and  Niccolo  Morelli.  These  citizens  justly  imagined 
that  such  a  proposal  would  come  with  a  better  grace  and  in  a 
more  winning  form  from  a  man  of  Giovanni's  known  principles 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  lost  no  time  in  disposing  men's 
minds  both  secretly  and  openly  to  the  measure :  nor  had  they 
much  difficulty  on  the  main  point,  but  the  ties,  and  buttresses, 
and  securities  for  public  liberty  which  were  necessary  with  such 
power  became  the  subject  of  anxious  discussion.  It  was 
at  length  agreed  in  order  not  to  lose  so  propitious  a  moment, 
that  the  law  creating  a  gonfalouiership  for  life  should  at  once 
be  enacted  and  all  the  antagonist  powers  arranged  before  any 
citizen  could  be  elected.  A  decree  accordingly  passed  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August  1502  declaring  that  the  perpetual 
gonfalonier  should  be  proposed  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  fol- 
lowing September  in  an  assembly  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  citizens  all  eligible  to  the  great  council,  when  each 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxriii.,  p.  270.— Giov.  Cambi,  p.  172jVol.  xxi.  Del.  Er.  Tos. 
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member  of  that  body  should  be  free  to  nominate  a  citizen  with- 
out reference  to  the  Divieto,  Specchio,  or  any  other  legal 
obstacle,  provided  that  he  were  fifty  years  of  age  and  not  under 
conviction  by  any  definitive  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice-^'-. 
The  names  of  all  these  candidates  were  put  to  the  vote  in  an 
assembly  of  two  thousand  citizens  and  those  who  had  even  a 
bare  majoiity  of  black  beans  were  voted  for  a  second,  and  then 
a  third  time,  until  a  gonfalonier  was  chosen. 

This  great  revolution  was  carried  into  effect  under  the  gon- 
loniership  of  Nicholo  Sachetti  with  some  variation  in  form  from 
the  original  intention :  the  benches,  which  seem  to  have  held 
about  sLxteen  members  each,  voted  separately ;  the  privilege 
of  nomination  appears  to  have  been  but  partially  exercised  and 
only  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  candidates  were  in  the  first 
instance  nominated ;  these  afterwards  fell  to  sixty  of  whom  ten 
lielonged  to  the  minor  arts  ;  and  finally  to  three  ;  between 
which  the  competition  rested f. 

These  three  were  Antonio  Malegouelle  who  was  supported 
by  the  Palleschi :  Giovacchino  Guasconi  of  the  Frateschi,  and 
Piero  Soderini ;  the  last  a  man  of  mature  age,  sufficient  wealth, 
noble  family,  unblemished  reputation,  and  of  great  experience 
in  public  affairs  :  he  was  also  without  children  a  circumstance 
of  no  light  weight  in  his  election,  because  it  diminished  the 
apprehensions  of  many  citizens  for  public  liberty  and  was  consi- 
dered as  a  guarantee  for  his  complete  devotion  to  the  common- 
wealth |. 

Piero  Soderini  carried  the  prize  against  both  competitors  to 
the  infinite  morti6cation  of  the  Frateschi  and  Palleschi :  for 
he  was  of  neither  party,  though  generally  favoured  by  the 

*    Fmn".   Cei,  Mem.  Stor.,    MS.,  p.  t  Giov.  Camln,  vol.  xxi.  p.  181,  Del. 

15«.— Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i°,  p.  8.5.—  Er.  Tos.— Filip.  Ncili,  Lib.  v.,  p.  92. 

Kil.  Ncrli,Lib.v.,  p.  90.— Giov.  Cambi,  J  Fil".  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  92.— Amnii- 

vol.xxi.,p.  181. — GuictianlinijLib.  v",  rato.  Lib.  .\xviii.,  p.  269.— Guicciar- 

caj).  iii.,  p.  .58. — GiuliaiioUglii,  Mem.  dini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  59. — Jacopo 

Istor.  di  Firenzc,  MS.,  p.  C,  Parle  i".  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  80". 
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Bigi,  but  directed  every  effort  to  the  general  good  as  far  as  his 
talents  and  character  were  capable,  yet  he  ultimately  proved  too 
mild  a  disposition  for  times  and  circumstances. 

This  new  gonfalonier  was  lodged  in  the  public  palace  with  a 
salary  of  100  florins  a  month  besides  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  place :  his  relations,  with  the  single  exception  of  brothers, 
were  not  to  be  touched  by  the  Divieto  ;  but  the  chief  magis- 
trate himself  was  amenable  to  the  laws  and  could  be  condemned 
to  death  by  a  joint  sentence  of  the  Otto  di  Balia,  the  Colleges, 
and  Conservators  of  the  Laws  of  Florence.  He  could  act  as 
Proposto  or  Provost  of  the  Seignory  and  sit  as  president  in 
every  criminal  court  of  justice,  with  a  vote.  "  God  be  thanked 
for  this,"  exclaims  Cambi,  "for  it  is  our  salvation:  and  now 
justice  will  begin,  for  to  this  end  was  it  ordained  because  in 
these  times  justice  no  longer  existed  amongst  the  citizens 
through  fear  of  each  other  "  *. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  tended  to  facilitate  this  great  revolution  in  the 
constitution  of  Florence.  When  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  evacuated 
the  Florentine  territory  and  the  deserted  Medici  retired  to 
Rome,  the  Palleschi  seeing  their  first  object  melt  away  turned 
their  eyes  on  and  united  with  the  Ottimati  in  their  attempts  to 
condense  the  government,  because  they  expected  either  to  gain 
their  own  ends  in  the  confusion  which  was  expected  to  follow, 
or  secure  as  much  power  in  a  more  restricted  government  as 
would  enable  them  to  restore  the  Medici.  Hence  they  ap- 
plauded those  that  attributed  the  disasters  of  Arezzo  and  the 
republic  generally  to  the  want  of  a  vigilant  head  who  would 
devote  himself  to  the  common  good,  and  therefore  strongly 
advocated  the  election  of  a  perpetual  gonfalonier,  but  with 
the  secret  intention  through  his  means  of  establishing  the  Sen- 
ate also  for  life  in  which  council  their  great  strength  lay  ; 
and  by  means  of  these  two  permanent  authorities  gradually 

•  Pitti,  Lib.  i°,  p.  86.— Giov.  Cambi,p.  181.,vol.  xxi.— Fil.  Nerii,  Lib.  v.,  p.  92. 
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absorb  all  the  popular  powers  of  tbe  commonwealth.  The 
union  of  two  such  factions  procured  an  easy  passage  for  the 
bill  through  both  Seiguory  and  Colleges,  and  a  still  more  easy 
course  through  the  Senate  ;  but  it  was  at  first  thrown  out  in 
the  gi'eat  council,  principally  by  the  middle  classes  of  citizens 
who  demuiTed  to  relinquishing  their  chances  of  the  gonfa- 
loniership.  However  the  bill  was  supported  by  all  that  were 
discontented  with  the  existing  mode  of  government,  and  more 
powerfully  by  that  especial  body  of  citizens  amongst  whom  this 
high  dignity  but  rarely  fell,  by  the  ancient  families  who, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Divieto  or  other  political  reasons, 
were  nearly  excluded ;  and  also  by  many  from  a  sincere  per- 
suasion that  it  would  be  an  indisputable  public  good.  The 
opposition  could  not  stand  against  a  second  debate  managed  as 
the  business  was  by  all  the  intriguing  political  arts  and  influ- 
ence of  its  more  selfish  advocates  both  within  and  without  the 
House  as  well  as  by  the  honester  part  of  the  community. 

The  former  however  wished  not  only  to  carry  the  question 
itself  but  that  the  election  should  fall  on  one  of  their  own 
party;  wherefore  their  vexation  was  extreme  when  Malegonelle 
and  Guasconi  were  rejected  for  a  citizen  belonging  to  no 
faction ;  and  still  more  so  when  all  their  aits  and  advances 
failed  in  seducing  him  to  theirs  *. 

Soderini  first  attempted  to  tranquillize  the  principal  citi- 
zens by  partially  indulging  their  covetousness  and  ambition 
which  he  vainly  imagined  had  some  limits ;  but  soon  seeing 
his  moral  though  perhaps  not  political  mistake  adopted  a  more 
dignified  and  manly  course ;  the  consequence  was  a  syste- 
matic war  in  the  Senate  where  their  strength  lay,  against 
every  measure  not  conducive  to  their  own  self-interest,  and 
no  bill  likely  to  strengthen  the  existing  government  was 
allow^ed  by  them  to  enter  the  great  council f.  Even  before 
Soderini  actually  assumed  the  administration  strong  symptoms 

*  Jacopo  Pitli,  Lib.  i",  [ip.  C),  HG.        f  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i',  p.  8G. 
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of  opposition  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  conduct  of 
Bernardo  Rucellai,  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  de  Medici,  and 
other  citizens  from  the  moment  they  discovered  his  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  existing  popular  constitution ;  and  so 
quickly  did  they  declare  themselves  as  not  to  attend  his  in- 
auguration dinner  although  every  other  chief  citizen  of  every 
other  party  assisted.  This  came  to  nothing  at  the  moment 
because  Lorenzo  soon  died  and  Rucellai,  discontented  with 
everything,  retired  from  Florence  -.  Death  also  prevented  Luca 
degli  Albizzi's  jealousy  and  opposition  from  doing  any  mischief, 
to  Piero,  so  that  his  commencement  of  office  was  fortunate  both 
witliin  and  without,  for  Vitelli,  the  Orsini,  Baglioni,  Benti- 
voglio,  Petrucci,  and  other  enemies  of  Caesar  Borgia,  perceiving 
that  they  would  certainly  be  sacrificed  by  this  "  enemy  of  the 
human  race"  the  moment  he  could  dispense  with  their  aid, 
determined  to  anticipate  his  measures. 

Tliey  assembled  at  a  place  called  La  Magione  in  the  Perugian 
states  and  inviting  Florence  to  join  them  formed  a  league 
against  Valentino  which  was  immediately  carried  into  activity 
by  attacking  Urbino  and  restoring  the  lately  ousted  duke  of  that 
province  to  his  lost  dominions.  Florence  had  no  faith  in  such 
allies  wherefore  Soderini  not  only  refused  his  aid  but  sent  the 
celebrated  Niccolo  Macchiavelli  on  a  mission  to  Borgia  at  Imola 
on  pui-pose  to  announce  the  determination  of  that  republic  to 
maintain  the  French  alliance,  of  which  this  league  was  esteemed 
a  breach,  and  consider  all  alHes  of  Louis  as  her  own.  Mac- 
chiavelli was  still  resident  at  the  court  of  Borgia  when  the 
latter,  who  being  aware  of  their  reciprocal  distrust  had  re- 
mained perfectly  tranquil  during  the  operations  of  these  lords 
in  Urbino,  entangled  some  of  them  in  his  meshes,  and  before 
the  year  1503  was  far  advanced,  most  of  them  were  mur- 
dered either  by  him  or  his  father;  which  he  said,  and  truly, 
did  great  service  to  Florence  f.      Nevertheless  she  was  far 

*  Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  93.  Valentino    ncll'  Amazzare    Vitellozzi 

t  Dcsciizione  del  Mode,  iScc".,  tlal  Diica     ttc". — Amniiiato,  Lib.  x.\viii.,  p.  270. 
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more  alarmed  at  his  iuteutiou  of  occupying  Pisa,  Lucca,  aud 
Siena  -which  he  soon  partially  made  good  by  diiving  Petrucci 
from  the  last-named  city.  Venice  although  refusing  to  join  tlie 
league  against  Borgia  became  alarmed  at  his  projects, 
wherefore  both  she  and  the  Florentines  were  strenuous 
in  their  efforts  to  make  Louis  XII.  interfere,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  Pandolfo  was  reinstated  on  condition  of  i-estoring  Mon- 
tepulciano  to  Florence  which  he  however  subsequently  avoided*. 

The  ninth  year  of  Pisan  liberty  had  now  commenced  and 
for  the  last  two  seasons  Florence  had  carried  on  a  war  of  sys- 
tematic devastation  even  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Board  called 
"  GU  UJiziali  del  Guasto''  or  "Officers  of  Devastation,"  whose 
duty  was  to  see  the  territory  ovennin  and  the  harvests  destroyed 
every  spring  in  order  to  effect  that  by  time  and  famine  which 
they  could  not  accomplish  by  force.  This  had  been  proposed 
very  early  in  the  Pisan  rebellion  as  the  most  advisable  and 
economical  way  of  carrying  the  war  to  a  certain  although 
tedious  conclusion;  and  after  much  expense  and  national  cala- 
mity it  was  ultimately  adopted  f . 

Assisted  therefore  by  a  detachment  of  French  lances  under 
the  Bailli  d'Occan  Florence,  besides  the  destraction  of  every 
harvest,  gained  some  advantages  over  Pisa :  Vico  Pisano  was 
recovered  by  the  treacheiy  of  its  Swiss  garrison  which  yielding 
to  Florentine  gold  and  French  intimidation  betrayed  the  Pisans 
at  Vico  as  they  had  the  Duke  of  Milan  at  Novara :  the  rock  of 
Verrucola  whence  as  we  have  said  was  descried  every  movement 
of  the  Florentines  long  ere  they  could  reach  their  object,  was 
attacked  and  taken  on  the  eighteenth  of  June  but  more  through 
the  misconduct  of  its  garrison  than  the  force  of  war  |. 

These  successes  would  have  been  I'apidly  improved  mider  the 
intluence  of  French  activity  had  not  the  Bailli  d'Occan  and  his 

— Lcgazione  al  Duca  Valentino,  Mac-     f    Guicciardini,    Lib.     v.,     cap.    ill., 
cliiavcUi.  —  Jacopo    Nardi,    Lib.    iv.,     p.  44. 

P-  I'll-  J    Bia^io     Buonaccorsi,     Diaiio,    pp. 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv., pp.  14G  to  149.     78,79. 
VOT,.    IV.  I 
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lances  been  ordered  to  join  Tremouille  who  as  Captain-general 
of  France  had  arrived  in  Italy  on  his  march  to  Naples  where 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  was  everywhere  victorious.  This  gave 
Genoa,  Lucca  and  Siena  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  self- 
interested  succours  to  the  still  undaunted  but  now  enfeebled 
Pisans.*  The  constantly  successful  Gonsalvo  had  defeated  and 
killed  the  Duke  of  Nemours  at  the  battle  of  Cirignuola  after 
Manuel  de  Benavida  had  routed  Aubigny  and  made  him  pri- 
soner at  Seminara,  the  identical  scene  of  his  victory  over 
Ferdinand  and  Gonsalvo  in  other  days  !  During  the  battle  of 
Cirignuola  a  Spanish  powder  magazine  blew  up,  on  which 
Gonsalvo  with  the  readiness  of  a  superior  mind,  instantly  ex- 
claimed, "We  have  conquered:  God  clearly  announces  our 
"victory  by  giving  us  this  sign  that  ive  shall  have  no  more  need  of 
"  artillery."  After  this  success  the  "  Great  Captain"  pursued 
his  march  to  Naples  which  he  entered  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
the  French  garrison  having  retired  into  the  Castel  Nuovo  and 
Castel  deir  Uovo  both  of  which  soon  ceded  to  the  mining  skill 
of  the  famous  Pietro  Navarra  who  having  learned  that  formidable 
art  from  the  Genoese  made  his  first  successful  trial  on  this 
occasion  f. 

Louis  angry  at  his  misfortunes  made  surprising  efforts,  and 
while  attacking  Spain  itself  by  land  and  sea  despatched  a 
powerful  army  under  Tremouille  to  the  war  of  Naples.  Doubt- 
ful of  the  Pope  and  Valentino  whose  treachery  had  become 
proverbial  |,  and  who  as  his  own  fortune  declined  had  been  gra- 
dually deepening  their  intrigues  with  Gonsalvo  and  allowing 
the  Spanish  army  to  recruit  at  Piome ;  he  attempted  to  bring 
them  to  terms,  and  was  on  the  point  of  signing  a  dishonour- 
able treaty  wloich  would  have  placed  Tuscany  at  the  mercy  of 
Valentino,  when  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander  VI.  altered 
the  whole  destiny  of  Italy  §. 

*  Giiicciarditii,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  i",  p,  119.     never  did  what  he  said,  and.   that 

+  Ibid.,  p;\  112,  113,  &c.  Caisar  never  said,  what  he  did.'" 

X  The  s.ijing  was,  that  '■^Alexander     §  Guicciardini,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  i°,p.  125. 
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The  Pope,  Borgia,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Cometo  while  supping 
together  at  Belvedere  a  villa  not  far  from  the  Vatican,  -wei'e 
all  three  poisoned  through  a  mistake  of  the  butler  in  shifting 
the  bottles  by  drinking  a  poisoned  wine  which  Alexander  had 
prepared  for  some  rich  cardinals  whose  hats  and  property  he 
was  then  in  need  of.  Valentino's  youth  and  vigour  combined  with 
the  immediate  application  of  antidotes,  after  a  long  time  saved 
him  ;  the  cardinal  *,  who  according  to  Guicciardini  was  one  of 
the  destined  victims,  had  drank  but  little  and  also  escaped 
death,  but  the  livid  corpse  of  the  Pope  was  carried  to  Piome 
where  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  gaze  on  it  as  on  a  pestiferous 
serpent  which  had  been  poisoning  all  the  world  f . 

Alexander  VI.  was  succeeded  by  Pius  III.  He  lived 
scarcely  a  month,  and  was  followed  by  Giuliano  della  Rovere 
Cardinal  of  San  Pietro-in-Vincula  and  Bishop  of  Ostia  who 
under  the  name  of  Julius  II.  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
Italian  history.  His  ability,  munificence,  and  extensive  in- 
fluence, together  with  magnificent  promises  and  intimidation, 
(for  he  was  believed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  sincerity)  gave 
him  an  all-powerful  hold  on  the  conclave  where  he  entered  on 
the  thirty-fii"st  of  October  with  the  certainty  of  success  and 
assumed  the  pontificate  the  next  day ;  a  rapidity  of  election 
never  known  before  in  ecclesiastical  history  |. 

The  last  French  invasion  of  Naples  was  less  fortunate  than 
the  first :  they  had  a  powerful  and  skilful  enemy  opposed  to 
them  ;  his  army  flushed  with  repeated  victoiy  and  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  strict  discipline  which  the  French  wanted  ;  a 

*  Tlie  cardinal  liimself  told  Paulo  Lib.  viii.,  p.  205 — Guicciardini,  Lib. 
Giovio  tbat  tlic  iiioinont  lie  had  diMink  vi.,  cap.  i°,  pp.  125-6.  Wiicther 
he  felt  a  burning  fire  in  his  bowels,  Alexander  died  by  poison  or  a  violent 
lost  all  ])crccption  of  daylight  and  soon  fever,  seems  still  uncertain  :  the  doubt- 
after  was  senseless ;  after  a  long  illness  ful  circumstances  may  be  seen  in 
his  recovery  was  preceded  by  the  e.x-  Muratori. — "Annali  d' Italia,"  Anno 
coriation  of  all  his  skin. — (Vide  Sis-  1503. 

mondi,  vol.  x.,  p.  21.)  X  Guicciardini,   Lib.   vi.,   cap.   ii",  p. 

■f  Muratori,  Annali. —  I'aulo  Giovio,  145. 
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steady  mass  of  iufantiy,  and  new  instruments  of  war.  Nomi- 
nally under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  (for 
Tremouille  had  fallen  sick  at  Castel  Fiorentino)  the  French 
were  beaten  at  Mola  de  Gaeta  by  Gonsalvo  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  December  1503,  and  there  Pietro  de'  Medici  who  served  with 
them  was  drowned  by  the  oversetting  of  a  boat  too  deeply 
laden  with  artilleiy,  while  crossing  the  river  Gariglano  on  his 
flight  to  Gaeta  *. 

Caesar  Borgia  was  a  long-sighted  politician  ;  he  had  acquired 
everything  by  his  father's  life,  and  foresaw  that  he  might  lose 
eveiything  along  with  it ;  yet  he  had  done  all  which  a  prudent 
and  even  a  virtuous  ruler  could  have  accomplished  to  secure 
his  influence  in  those  dominions  which  Alexander's  power  had 
given  him,  and  his  failure  was  the  effect  of  misfortune  alone. 
Having  in  a  great  measure  conciliated  Romagna  by  a  compara- 
tively just  government  and  overcome  all  neighbouring  opposi- 
tion he  could  not  continue  so  ambitious  a  career  without  the 
concui'rence  of  France,  and  Louis  as  he  well  knew  began 
already  to  repent  of  having  exalted  him ;  new  support  was  to 
be  sought  for,  and  the  French  arms  becoming  vmsuccessful  he 
wavered  and  finally  courted  Gonsalvo  and  the  Spaniards. 
Alexander's  death  alone  prevented  this  j)roject ;  but  even  that 
emergency  was  foreseen  and  considered  and  in  progress  of 
being  provided  for,  when  it  so  unexpectedl}^  occurred.  An 
unfriendly  pope  he  knew  would  endeavour  to  strip  him  of  all 
his  states,  and  he  accordingly  had  no  less  than  four  measures 
of  self-protection  either  accomplished  or  in  progress.  First  to 
despatch  all  who  had  the  slightest  claim  on  his  various  usurped 
possessions  and  so  paralyse  the  intentions  of  any  pontiff,  by 
leaving  no  legitimate  excuse  for  spoliation.  Secondly  by  gain- 
ing all  the  great  Roman  barons,  and  thus  holding  the  new 
pontiff  in  check  ;  thirdly  by  securing  in  his  own  favour  as  many 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.   vi.,  cap.   ii°,  p.      Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  273. — Biagio  Buonac- 
161. — Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv°,  p.  159.      corsi,  Diario,  p.  83. 
— Giov.  Cambi,  p.   ]99, — Amrnirato, 
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cardinals  as  he  could ;  and  fourthly  by  acquiring  ere  his  father 
died  so  extensive  a  territory  as  to  be  able  single-handed  to 
resist  any  sudden  attempt  on  it.  Three  of  these  and  nearly 
tlie  fourth  were  completed  at  Alexander's  death  wliich  alone 
prevented  him  from  becoming  master  of  Tuscany :  Perugia 
and  Piombino  were  already  in  his  hands ;  Pisa  had  given 
herself  to  him  ;  and  being  freed  from  all  apprehension  of 
Louis  who  was  already  beaten  from  Xaples  by  the  Spaniards, 
he  and  his  father  must  necessarily  have  been  courted  by  both  : 
Lucca  and  Siena  could  not  have  stood  for  a  moment,  and  Flo- 
rence would  have  been  left  to  cope  wth  him  alone.  Of  all 
these  Piomagna  was  the  only  well-consolidated  acquisition 
belonging  to  him  when  Alexander  died ;  Borgia  himself  re- 
mained grievously  sick,  was  left  unprotected  between  two 
great  armies  and  suspected  by  one  monarch  before  having  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  with  the  other.  Yet  if  only  up  and 
in  health  there  seemed  little  doubt  of  his  overcoming  every 
obstacle,  for  so  well  had  he  ruled  Ptomagna  that  for  more  than 
a  month  it  remained  anxiously  awaiting  his  presence,  while 
half  dead  as  he  was,  he  tarried  securely  at  Piome  in  the  face 
of  the  Baglioni,  Vitelli,  and  Orsiui,  who  instantly  repaired  there  ; 
and  being  aided  by  all  the  Spanish  cardinals,  though  he  could 
not  exactly  make  a  pope  of  his  own  he  was  at  least  able  to  pre- 
vent the  election  of  an  enemy.  Julius  II.  courted  him  on  this 
very  accomit  nay  was  even  indebted  principally  to  Borgia's 
support  for  his  success,  and  the  latter  told  Macchiavelli  on 
the  day  of  Julius's  creation  that  he  had  provided  for  every- 
thing which  he  could  possibly  have  anticipated  at  Alexander's 
decease  except  his  own  deadly  illness  which  he  never  dreamed 
of  :  Valentino  nevertheless  made  a  sad  mistake  in  permitting 
the  election  of  Julius  II.  and  had  afterwards  full  leisure  to 
repent  of  it  *. 

But  however  securely  he  remained  at  Piome  in  the  midst  of 

•  B.  Buonaccorsi,  p.  04, — Macchiavelli  Opcrc,  11  Principe,  cap.  vii. 
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his  enemies,  be  could  not  from  a  sick  and  almost  a  deathbed,  pre- 
vent the  revolt  of  bis  most  recently  acquij-ed  and  as  yet  unregu- 
lated territoiy :  Baghoni  with  the  aid  of  Alviani  and  the  Vene- 
tians repossessed  himself  of  Perugia;  the  Venetians  themselves 
afterwards  took  Faenza  and  looked  to  the  conquest  of  all  Ro- 
magna ;  Todi,  Viterbo  and  other  places  were  revolutionised  by 
bis  enemies,  and  the  most  savage  acts  of  hatred  everywhere 
committed;  the  Vitelli  were  reinstated  in  Citta  di  Castello, 
Appiano  at  Piombino,  Urbino,  Camerino  and  Senegaglia  ulti- 
mately received  back  their  old  masters;  Romagna  was  generally 
quiet  for  its  inhabitants  had  felt  the  value  of  a  steady  and  just 
ruler  under  whom  they  lived  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  were 
little  desirous  of  again  falling  under  the  dominion  of  their  old 
tyrants  *.  Nor  was  it  until  the  Duke  of  Valentinois' force  at  Rome 
was  attacked  and  finally  dispersed  by  the  Orsini  and  Baglioni 
and  he  himself  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Saint  Angelo  that 
they  gave  up  all  expectation  of  his  return,  when  determining  to 
make  a  merit  of  necessity  they  slowly  and  reluctantly  but  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  their  ancient  masters,  and  after  lingering 
to  the  last  moment,  Cesina,  Forli,  Imola,  Pesaro,  Rimini,  and 
Faenza,  all  returned  to  their  former  allegiance,  but  even  then 
the  citadels  still  held  faithful  to  Borgia  f . 

Venice  however  was  too  intent  on  conquest  to  let  these  cities 
quietly  reassume  their  former  state  ;  she  attempted  to  surprise 
Cesina  which  had  returned  to  the  church,  but  was  repulsed, 
yet  obtained  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Faenza  and  several 
strongholds  in  Val-di-Lamone :  Fano,  Forlimpopoli,  Rimini 
and  other  states  also  fell  into  her  hands,  nor  did  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  Julius  II.  succeed  in  arresting  these  con- 
quests. The  citizens  of  Faenza  in  despite  of  the  citadel  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  and  were  aided  by  Florence  but  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  surrender :  Imola  and  Forli  would  have 

*  Biionaccorsi,  pp.  81-2.— II  Principe,     +  Giiicciardini,   Lib.  vi.,  cap,  i.,   pp. 
cap.  vii. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  vi.,  cap,     138-142. 
i.,  p.  130. 
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folloAved  had  they  not  feared  to  ii'ritate  the  pope  too  sensibly, 
but  no  less  than  twelve  places  *  were  already  reduced  by  the 
Venetian  arms  in  Romagna  alone,  the  citadels  of  Cesina,  Forli, 
Forlimpopoli,  and  Bertinora  still  holding  out  for  Borgia. 
JuUus  II.  with  his  secondary  rank  also  threw  off  his  sincerity; 
and  Borgia  who  had  never  been  time  to  any  one  except  where 
it  suited  his  own  interest,  now  trusted  implicitly  to  the  pro- 
mises of  his  bitterest  foe.  Julius  eager  to  get  rid  of  him  yet 
wishing  to  use  his  influence  against  Venice,  after  allowing  him 
to  reach  Ostia  on  his  road  suddenly  yielded  to  Borgia's  enemies 
and  his  own  alarm  at  the  unexpected  surrender  of  Faenza  and 
demanded  possession  of  those  very  fortresses  which  the  latter 
was  then  about  to  occupy.  Valentino  refused  and  was  made 
prisoner,  but  the  Florentines  dispersed  a  detachment  of  his 
troops  on  their  frontier  in  full  march  to  Eomagna  and  he 
finally  yielded :  with  some  diflficulty  he  was  at  last  liberated 
from  prison  at  Ostia  in  April  1.504  and  repaired  to  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova  who  had  given  him  written  assurances  of  safety  and 
received  him  with  apparent  distinction  but  a  refined  hypocrisy 
worthy  even  of  his  master  Ferdinand.  A  parting  embrace 
on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  a  supei'abundance  of  friendly 
promises  was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  Borgia's  ai'rest ;  he 
was  hui'ried  on  board  a  gaUey  attended  only  by  one  page, 
arrived  a  helpless  captive  in  Spain  and  was  instantly  con- 
signed to  the  fortress  of  Medina  del  Campo  which  the  execrable 
Ferdinand,  whom  he  had  never  injured,  intended  for  his  tomb  : 
he  ultimately  escaped  to  France,  but  died  in  the  field  of  battle 
after  a  life  of  strange  vicissitude  and  not  unmitigated  crime  f. 
After  the  victory  at  Mola  Gonsalvo  was  justly  suspected  by  the 

•  Namely,  Rimini, F,icnza,Montefiore,  "f-  Guicciardini,  cap.  iii.,  pp.  176-179. 

Santo  Arcangclo,  Vcnicchio,  Gattera,  — Buonaccorsi,   pp.    84    and    134. — 

Savignano,  Mcldola,  Porta  Casenatico;  Guicciardini,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  i.,  ]>.  240. 

and  Tosignano,  Solaruolo,  and  Monte-  — Sismondi,  vol.  x.,  p.  111. — Jacopo 

batlaglia  in  the  state  of  Imola. — Guic-  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  200. 
ciardini,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  147. 
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Florentines  of  a  design  on  Pisa  who  was  ever  ready  to  throw 
herself  into  the  ai'ms  of  any  power  but  theirs  :  ambas- 
sadors  were  therefore  despatched  to  France  for  assist- 
ance but  without  effect,  as  negotiations  for  a  three  years'  truce 
between  the  two  transalpine  monarchs  were  then  in  progress  and 
concluded  about  the  middle  of  Februaiy  1504*.  By  this  an 
uncertain  feverish  repose  once  more  fell  upon  distracted  Italy : 
her  fate  was  now  in  the  hands  of  two  unscrupulous  and  ambi- 
tious kings  who  filled  her  plains  with  war  and  slaughter,  or 
vouchsafed  her  a  fearful  tranquillity  at  their  own  caprice  without 
deigning  even  to  inform  her  on  the  subject.  This  truce  however 
did  not  touch  the  contest  with  Pisa  which  still  burned  like  a  slow 
consuming  fire  while  great  prepai'ations  were  making  to  quicken 
up  the  flame :  Ercole  Bentivoglio  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Florentine  army  with  the  title  of  Governor-General,  and  under 
him  were  Giovanpagolo  Baglioni,  Marcantonio  Colonna,  Lodovico 
della  Mirandola,  Jacopo  and  Luca  Savelli,  Malatesta  Malatesti 
and  others.  They  attempted  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Anio 
by  directing  its  waters  into  the  marsh  between  Pisa  and  Leghorn, 
and  procured  tbe  most  celebrated  engineers  of  Lombardy  for 
that  purpose,  but  failed  after  expending  enormous  sums ; 
their  object  was  afterwards  more  easily  gained  by  maintaining 
a  small  squadron  to  blockade  that  river's  mouth  and  prevent 
supplies :  devastation  was  steadily  continued  and  assisted  by  the 
waste  waters  of  the  river  which  after  canying  away  all  the  dikes 
overflowed  a  large  tract  of  countiy  and  increased  the  general 
misery.  Pisa  was  much  reduced  but  her  spirit  ever  seemed  to 
rise  with  her  misfortunes  and  the  ready  succours  of  Genoa 
Lucca  and  Siena  were  openly  or  secretly  in  constant  activity ; 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  increasing  political  rato,   Saluzzo,    Bologna,    the    Orsini, 

connexion  of  distant  nations,  it  may  Siena,  Lucca  and  Perugia.     Those  of 

be  here  noticed  that  this  truce  included  Spain  were,  the  Pope,  Emperor,  Eng- 

as  allies  of  France,  the  Pope,  Emperor,  land,      Portugul,     Navarre,     Austria, 

England,  Scotland,  Navarre,  Hungary,  Venice,  the  House  of  Colonna,  Savelli, 

Austria,    Moldavia,    Venice,     Savoy,  Vitelli,    Orsini,    &c. —  (Vide    Biagio 

Florence,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Monfer-  Biconaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  87.) 
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Genoa  because  she  feared  the  loss  of  Sarzana  aud  Sai'zauella, 
Lucca  that  of  Pietra  Santa,  and  Siena  of  Montepulciano,  all 
of  them  unjustly  detained  from  the  Florentines  *. 

During  this  time  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano  was  hovering  on 
the    southern  frontier  and    food   became  so  scarce 

AT)     1  "iO  T 

that  com  was  imported  even  from  England  and  Bel- 
gium, all  the  southern  harvests  having  failed  f.  In  March 
1505  Luca  Savelli  with  a  convoy  for  Librafatta  was  defeated  by 
an  inferior  force  of  Pisans  under  Tarlatino  at  Capellese  and 
thus  Florence  for  a  while  lost  all  command  of  the  open  country ; 
this  occasioned  a  concentration  of  her  heavy-armed  troops  which 
were  spread  over  the  state,  and  Baglione  of  Peragia  amongst 
others  had  orders  to  join  the  army  of  Pisa  ;  he  excused  him- 
self on  various  pretences  and  was  in  fact  secretly  leagued  with 
the  Oi-sini  who  never  abandoned  their  hope  of  the  Medici's 
restoration.  Baglione  was  also  linked  witli  Pandolfo  Petrucci 
who  being  disappointed  at  not  retaining  Montepulciano,  for 
which  he  even  offered  to  assist  Florence,  became  very  uneasy 
at  having  so  democi'atic  a  government  for  a  close  neighbour  and 
bad  example  to  his  own  turbulent  citizens  I.  Baglione  was 
moreover  connected  Tvith  Lucca  the  ally  of  Pisa ;  and  being 
himself  the  prince,  tyrant,  or  usurper  of  Perugia ;  for  these 
names  were  then  synonymous  ;  had  no  sort  of  affection  for 
republics ;  he  was  moreover  secretly  encouraged  by  Gonsalvo 
with  whom  Florence  was  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
expulsion  of  Frenchmen  and  the  establishment  of  Spaniards 
and  Spanish  influence  in  Italy  §.  This  general  in  concert  with 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  who  had  been  released  from  a  French 
prison  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise  of  Rouen 
to  the  papacy,  was  intent  on  reestablishing  the  liouse  of  Sforza 
at  Milan ;  but  in  concert  with  the  Orsini,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Paleschi  he  wished  if  possible  to  begin  by  revolutionizing 

•  Buonaccorsi, pp.  87-88 — Animirato,     Buonarcorsi,  p.  104. 

I.ib.  xxviii.,  p.  "27.5.  +    Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.   17.). 

t  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.    173. —     §  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  172. 
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Florence  in  favour  of  the  Medici.  The  recoveiy  of  Louis  XII. 
on  the  report  of  whose  death  this  plan  had  been  formed,  and 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Ascanio  at  Rome  clouded  all  these 
prospects  and  for  the  moment  compelled  Gonsalvo  to  give  up  his 
ambitious  scheme.  Alviano  having  really  or  ostensibly  quarrelled 
with  him  and  failing,  in  despite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Paleschi, 
to  become  captain  of  the  Florentines,  entered  Tuscany  nomi- 
nally on  his  own  account  but  openly  avowing  his  intention 
of  restoring  the  Medici,  he  trusted  to  find  Florence  embar- 
rassed, for  Gonsalvo  had  thrown  a  garrison  into  Piombino  and 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  had  already  deceived  her  with  the  promise 
of  commanding  the  army.  Gonsalvo  however,  incensed  as  is 
said  at  Alviano  for  quitting  his  service,  offered  the  assistance 
of  that  garrison  to  Florence  who  also  engaged  Alviano 's  heredi- 
tary enemies  the  Colonna  to  take  vengeance  for  a  cniel  war 
which  he  and  the  Orsini  had  just  been  inflicting  on  that  family 
in  the  states  of  Rome  ■^-. 

Trusting  to  Ciappino  Vitelli  and  Baglioni  for  assistance  Al- 
viano advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Campiglia  where  he  received 
orders  from  Gonsalvo  to  desist ;  these  were  unheeded  and  the 
forces  of  Peragia  and  Siena  hung  cautiously  back  at  Grosseto 
until  they  could  judge  better  of  the  event.  This  gave  Florence 
leisure  to  assemble  a  force  under  Ercole  Bentivoglio  and  her  own 
commissaiy  Antonio  Giacomini  Tebalducci  a  citizen  of  great 
reputation  and  somewhat  skilled  in  war :  meanwhile  after 
joining  Vitelli,  Alviano  resumed  his  march  but  was  defeated 
at  Torre  di  san  Vincenzio  under  the  town  of  Castagneto,  and 
escaped  with  only  ten  companions  to  Siena  while  Vitelli  with 
about  as  many  more  made  good  his  retreat  to  Pisa :  the  rest  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Florentines  f.  The 
latter  had  promised  Gonsalvo  not  to  molest  Pisa  this  year,  but 
the  excitement  of  so  decisive  a  victory  carried  everything  before 

*  Jaeopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  pp.  87-89. — Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  167. 
■j-  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  279. 
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it  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  a  few  days  after  the  action, 
the  siege  of  that  city  was  determined.  Batteries  were  opened 
in  September  and  a  breach  of  near  seventy  feet  wide  was  made 
in  the  wall ;  but  the  Pisans  defended  themselves  in  their  ac- 
customed style  with  so  determined  an  aspect  that  the  besiegers 
had  no  resolution  for  the  storm :  again  the  batteries  began  to 
play  and  another  opening  no  less  wide  than  the  former  invited 
them  :  it  was  all  in  vain  :  an  enchanter's  spell  seemed  to  play 
round  the  battlements ;  no  exertions  of  their  ofiicers ;  nor 
blows,  nor  wounds,  nor  even  death  itself  could  animate  the  sol- 
diers to  the  storm ;  but  at  the  breach  itself  were  seen  the  Pisan 
men  and  women  and  even  the  children  working  in  emulation  as 
of  old  and  all  determined  to  die  on  the  spot  sooner  than  sur- 
render one  inch  of  ground  to  the  Florentines.  Thi'ee  hundred 
Spaniards  from  Piombino  had  reenforced  the  garrison,  more 
were  expected  ;  a  detachment  was  on  its  way  from  Lucca ;  the 
malcontents  of  Florence  chagrined  at  Alviano's  defeat  are  said 
to  have  promoted  this  disaffection  or  cowardice,  and  finally  the 
general  found  himself  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September  and  retire  to  Cascina.  Tliis  disgrace 
ful  affair  ended  the  Pisan  campaign  for  the  year  1505,  the 
eleventh  of  that  brave  people's  hard-earned  independence  *. 

The  year  1506  passed  away  without  any  notable  occuiTence 
in  Florentine  history :  the  war  with  Pisa  languished 
from  exhaustion  and  continued  famine  ;  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  becoming  doubtful  of  Gonsalvo's  fidelity  arrived  vfith.  a 
large  fleet  at  Leghorn  on  his  way  to  Naples  ;  that  general  was 
soon  deprived  of  his  command  and  carried  back  with  the  king 
in  apparent  honour  to  his  native  country  but  afterwards  died  in 
obscurity  :  Florence  lent  Julius  II.  her  aid  in  reducing  Perugia 
and  Bologna  ;  an  oligarchy  of  forty  citizens  was  established  in 
the  latter  city  after  the  expulsion  of  Bentivoglio,  and  both 
places  were  immediately  re-annexed  to  the  church  f. 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lil).  i",  p.  (SO. — Buonarcoisi,  p.  IIG. — Animirato,  Lib.  xxviii., 
p.  281. — Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  94.  f   Biugio  Buonuccorsi,  p.  122. 
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The  failure  of  the  attack  on  Pisa  was  a  severe  blow  to  Sode- 
rini's  credit  while  it  strengthened  and  exalted  his  adversaries  ; 
it  deprived  Ercole  Bentivoglio  of  the  command  and  sent 
Antonio  Giacomini  Tebalducci  in  despite  of  all  his  services  into 
obscurity  neglect  and  poverty*.  The  opposition  to  Soderini 
increased  so  much  as  to  clog  all  the  wheels  of  government,  and 
was  fostered  by  the  assistance  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
and  his  influence  with  Pius  III.  during  the  short  period  of  his 
pontificate  :  hence  he  was  visited  at  Rome  and  praised  at  Flo- 
rence by  all  the  gonfalonier's  enemies,  especially  after  Piero's 
death  who  was  really  detested  by  every  party  while  Giovanni 
and  Giuliano  made  many  personal  friends.  Jacopo  and  iVlemanno 
Salviati,  the  Pazzi,  Bernardo  Rucellai,  all  the  Palleschi  and 
many  even  of  their  adversaries,  discontented  at  being  entirely 
excluded  from  the  gonfaloniership  by  the  new  constitution 
of  government,  composed  this  opposition  of  which  the  Sal- 
viati were  leaders,  and  had  in  consequence  reconciled  many 
adverse  sects  even  amongst  the  Frateschi  and  Palleschi f. 
Salviati  and  the  aristocratic  faction  were  incensed  against  So- 
derini for  leaving  them  and  adhering  too  much  to  the  demo- 
cracy, but  they  were  premature  in  their  attack,  for  he  was 
still  strongest  in  the  great  council  and  Seignory  and  the 
victory  of  San  Vincenzio  would  have  entirely  humbled  them 
if  the  failure  at  Pisa  had  not  brought  fresh  nourishment 
to  their  faction.  Rucellai  soon  retunied  from  his  voluntary 
exile  and  in  his  agreeable  and  celebrated  gardens  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  all  the  discontented  politicians  of  tlie  day 

*  F.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  97. — Macchiavelli  {Becennale  n°.)  says  of  him, 
"  Ed  or  negletto,  e  vilipeso  giace 
Nelle  sue  case,  pover,  veccliio,  e  cieco ; 
Tanto  a'  tiranni  la  virtu  displace." 

"  And  now  neglected  and  despised  he  lies 
In  his  own  mansion,  old,  and  poor,  and  blind  ; 
So  hateful  virtue  is  to  tyrants'  eyes ! " 
+  F.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  97. — Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  87. 
J  Now  the  Stiozzi  in  Via  della  Scala, 
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who  canvassed  with  extreme  boldness  every  measure  of  govern- 
ment. Little  caution  was  used  in  their  abuse,  and  as  Soderiui 
had  also  friends  there  he  was  well  informed  of  everything : 
but  Rucellai  was  an  open  foe,  he  would  take  no  office  and  con- 
cealed nothing  whereas  many  of  his  party  thwarted  the  gon- 
falonier secretly  in  all  the  councils  and  magistracies.  Soderini 
however  from  mildness,  magnanimity,  or  a  hope  that  his  patience 
and  forbearance  might  disarm  this  opposition,  tolerated  every- 
thing ;  nevertheless  it  daily  augmented  both  officially  and  pri- 
vately until  no  condottiere  could  be  engaged,  not  a  commissaiy 
appointed,  not  an  ambassador  named  in  the  Senate  nor  a 
single  measure,  however  trifling,  be  carried  by  the  executive 
government  unless  the  parties  of  Salviati  and  the  gonfalonier 
were  in  concord.  The  whole  city  was  divided  between  them 
and  to  such  a  depth  did  this  factious  spirit  descend  that  no 
marriage  even  could  be  contracted,  no  favour  be  accorded  by  a 
magistrate,  no  benefit  however  trifling  conferred,  without  the 
passions  and  interests  of  these  parties  becommg  prominent ; 
nay  a  common  tipstaff  could  not  be  appointed  or  removed  or 
the  slightest  political  measure  effected  except  by  a  violent  poli- 
tical struggle.  The  principal  cause  of  this  intense  oppo- 
sition was  the  bold  conduct  of  the  young  men  who  frequented 
the  Rucellai  gardens  :  trusting  to  the  power  of  the  Salviati 
faction  for  shielding  them  against  every  tribunal,  their  au- 
dacity increased,  and  by  masks,  satires,  public  spectacles  and 
other  means  of  annoyance,  they  contrived  to  harass  and 
torment  the  gonfalonier  without  appearing  to  take  any 
active  or  public  part  against  him  >:=.  In  this  disordered 
state  of  political  parties  passed  the  year  150G;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  a  measure  of  great  and  universal  utility  being  adopted 
at  Macchiavelli's  suggestion  :  this  was  a  reorganization  or 
rather  a  new  establishment  of  militia  throughout  the  Tloren- 
tine  dominions,  in  which  all  males  from  sixteen  to  fifty  were 

♦  F.  Ncili,  Lib.  v.,  p.  DH. 
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compelled  to  serve  under  the  various  captains  and  banners  of 
their  districts.  Thej  were  used  with  great  effect  in  devas- 
tating the  Pisan  territory  and  were  governed  by  a  particular 
magistracy  called  "  I  novi  Ufiziali  della  Ordinanza  e  Milizia 
Fiorentina  "  quite  independent  of  any  other  tribunal,  and 
which  afterwards  became  extremely  powerful.  These  magis- 
trates ranked  after  the  Decemvirate  of  War  and  like  that 
board  were  paid  by  official  fees  alone  without  any  regular 
salary  :  their  power  over  those  serving  in  the  national  militia 
extended  to  goods  and  person,  and  even  to  deprivation  of  life 
by  a  secret  vote  of  six  members;  and  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain at  least  ten  thousand  well  armed  and  disciplined  infantry 
within  the  contado  and  district  of  Florence.  The  militia  were 
pi'incipally  furnished  with  breast-pieces  of  iron,  arquebuses,  and 
lances  and  their  banner  was  a  lion  with  the  number  of  each 
regiment,  inscribed  according  to  the  date  of  its  formation  :  they 
received  pay  while  on  service  and  their  punishments  were 
very  severe ;  but  this  force  was  found  so  useful  that  a  body  of 
five  hundred  light  cavalry  were  added  to  it  in  1511  -. 

The  appearance  in  Florence  about  this  time  of  Alphonsina 
degli  Orsini  widow  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  gave  new  occasion  to 
the  opposition  for  showing  rather  their  hatred  to  Soderini  than 
any  real  attachment  to  that  family :  she  came  to  claim  her  dower 
which  had  been  sequestered  along  with  her  husband's  property, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  and  assisted  by  the  Salviati 
with  all  their  faction.  Nor  did  she  herself  lose  the  occasion  of 
benefiting  her  family  by  strengthening  its  party,  more  espe- 
cially in  settling  her  daughter  Clarice's  marriage  with  Filippo 
Strozzi  one  of  the  noblest,  richest,  and  most  accomplished 
young  men  in  Florence  f.  This  was  not  i^ublished  until  1508, 
after  her  return  to  Rome,  and  produced  great  excitement ;  young 
Strozzi  was    summoned  before   the   magistrates,   fined,   and 

*  F.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  98. — Provisione     f    The   mamage   portion    was    7000 
di  Maccliiavclliperla  Milizia  Nazioiialc     floiins,  then  considered  enormous. 
Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  2(!4. 
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banished  for  three  years  because  he  espoused  the  daughter  of 
a  declared  rebel,  and  Lorenzo  the  brother  of  Clarice  was  now 
proclaimed  an  outlaw  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  having 
hitherto  escaped  this  sentence  as  a  mere  infant  at  the  time  of 
Piero's  expulsion  in  1494.  Strozzi  however  would  hardly  have 
escaped  so  well  had  he  not  only  been  powerfully  supported  by 
his  uncle  Bernardo  Rucellai  who  made  the  match,  but  also  by 
all  the  strength  of  the  opposition  which  intimidated  the  criminal 
court  by  their  menaces,  a  common  occurrence  in  Florence*. 

Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  met  at  Savona  on  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  Naples  where  his  own  sus- 

„^  1,  ,.iTi  -1  A.D.  1507. 

picions  01  Gonsalvo  s  ambition  had  been  quietly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  removal  of  that  general  from  his  tempting 
and  dangerous  command.  Their  conferences  as  regarded 
Florence  ended  in  an  attempt  to  sacrifice  both  that  republic 
and  Pisa  to  their  own  sordid  views :  Pisa  was  in  fact  nearly  at 
its  last  gasp;  Genoa  had  revolted,  had  driven  a  thousand  of 
her  nobility  from  the  city,  and  had  attacked  and  overcome  the 
French  governor  because  he  espoused  the  aristocratic  cause  ; 
but  Louis  approached  with  a  great  army  and  she  was  no  longer 
independent  f.  Genoa  therefore  could  give  the  Pisans  no 
more  aid  :  little  help  now  came  either  from  Lucca  or  Siena 
and  that  little  cautiously  and  secretly  in  consequence  of  a  three 
years'  truce  with  Pandolfo  {  :  the  peasantiy  who  were  Pisa's 
principal  defenders  and  now  formed  the  mass  of  her  popula- 
tion, languished  for  their  fields  and  mral  labours  which  for  two 
years  had  been  left  unmolested  by  Florence,  and  Pisa  herself, 
the  brave,  the  noble,  the  undaunted  Pisa,  after  thirteen  years  of 
long  and  glorious  conflict  was  about  to  sink  from  the  mere  effects 
of  exhaustion  ;  so  that  if  the  two  base  monarchs  into  whose 
hands  Italian  destinies  now  unfortunately  fell,  had  not  turned 
her  noble  cause  into  a  foul  and  mercenary  bargain  for  themselves, 

•  Gio.  Cambi,  p.  221. — .  Fil.   Ncrli,     f  Guicciardini,  Lib.  vii",  cap.  ii". 
l.ili.    v.,    p.    !»,').  —  Aniiiiinifo,     Lib.      :J:  Buonaccoisi,  Piario,  p.  120. 
x.wiii.,  p.  285. 
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the  year  1507  would  have  been  the  last  of  her  liberty.  Fifty 
thousand  florins  for  each  king  was  demanded  from  Florence  as 
the  price  of  their  treachery  to  that  city  whom  both  had  been  so 
long  encouraging  to  hold  out;  but  now  she  was  to  receive  two 
garrisons  and  two  governors  for  protection,  and  in  eight  months 
be  unfeeling]  y  delivered  up  to  her  old  tyrants  on  their  payment 
of  the  money  for  which  she  had  been  infamously  betrayed  :  but 
the  proposition  was  instantly  rejected  and  Florence  and  Pisa 
were  once  more  left  to  their  mutual  enmity  and  resources  *. 

The  Florentines  were  in  fact  willing  to  pay  this  price,  but 
they  knew  that  the  Pisan  spirit  would  never  consent  to  it,  and 
had  too  often  assayed  the  value  of  royal  promises  to  trust  any 
longer  to  a  substance  so  false  and  flimsy.  Besides  a  gene- 
ral belief  obtained  that  these  monarchs  wanted  only  to  bridle 
both  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  prevent  the  emperor  whose  pre- 
sence in  Italy  was  now  generally  expected,  from  gaining  posses- 
sion of  a  place  so  conveniently  situated  for  them  between  the 
French  provinces  of  Genoa  and  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  tributary 
kingdom  of  Naplesf. 

Maximilian  resolving  to  assume  the  imperial  crown  and  if 
AD  1508  Po^^^^l®  recover  some  of  its  ancient  rights  in  Italy, 
especially  over  Milan,  attempted  to  secure  the  alliance 
and  support  of  Venice,  who  however  rebuffed  him  and  took  the 
part  of  France;  on  this  he  marched  to  Trent,  ravaged  their 
frontier,  and  was  beaten  after  a  feeble  absurd  and  disgraceful 
campaign  which  ended  in  a  three  years'  truce.  At  this  Louis, 
who  while  professing  unbounded  friendship  plotted  no  less  than 
the  conquest  of  Venice,  was  greatly  chagrined,  for  he  had  already 
by  the  treaty  of  Blois  agreed  to  divide  her  territories  with 
Maximilian,  and  his  intentions  subsequently  became  more 
manifest  by  that  of  Cambray. 

The  Pisan  war  now  recommenced  with  fresh  vigour ;  two 

*  Jacopo   Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.   198. —     f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  28.3. — 
Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  p.  132. — Ammi-     Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  p.  133. 
rato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  283. 
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thousand  new  militia  were  employed  along  with  the  regular 
ti'oops  to  devastate  that  territory  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Pisa 
while  the  Arno  was  closely  blockaded  and  thus  was  she  reduced 
to  extremity  *.     This  elicited  a  remonstrance  from  the  King  of 
France  with  a  reproach  to  the  Florentines  for  an  alleged  supply 
of  money  to  the  emperor  which  he  said  they  well  knew  would 
be  used  against  France.     The  accusation  was  false  and  easily 
repelled  and  the  king's  designs  as  easily  penetrated  :  he  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  Pisa ;  the  rural 
party  in  that  imhappy  town  had  become  more  numerous,  more 
anxious  to  return  to  their  dwellings  and  inclined  to  capitulate ; 
the  gallant  citizens  and  nobles  who  had  shown  so  high  and  bold 
a  spirit  were  thinned  out   by  war;    succom-s   failed,  and  it 
became  impossible  for  human  natui'e  to  I'esist  much  longer  : 
Pisa  was  evidently  foiling  and  the  perfidious  Louis  endeavoured 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Florentines  in  order  to  sell  her  in 
the  most  profitable  manner  for  the  gratification  of  his  monstrous 
rapacity  f .     Although  the  charge  against  them  was  false  it  was 
sufficient  to  colour  the  royal  demand  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
in  exchange  for  Pisan  liberty,  but  the  same  carrion  was  scented 
from  afai' ;  a  Spanish  envoy  flew  straightway  to  Tuscany,  lighted 
'n  Pisa,  and  encouraging  her  resistance  sliifted  to  Florence 
/irhere  in  concert  with  the  French  envoy  Rizzo  he  spun  out  the 
'negotiations  to  a  great  length  and  ultimately  removed  them 
to  Paris  where  a  new  scene  of  royal  turpitude  was  exhibited  |. 
The  offers  of  Florence,  so  often  doomed  to  buy  her  own  pro- 
perty, were  refused  and  Chaumont  Governor  of  Milan  giving 
notice  to  Louis  that  unless  a  remedy  were  applied  Pisa  would 
immediately  surrender,  Gian-Giacomo  Trivulzio  was  ordered 
to  assist  her  with  three  hundred  lances  !     This  open,  shame- 
less support  of  their  revolted  subjects  shocked  and  astounded 
the  Florentines :  such  disregard  of  the  most  solemn  treaties  ; 


•  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  200. 
li,  Lib.  vii.,  caji.  iv.,  ])p.  .316,  317,  an( 
+  Ibid.,  p.  318. 


+  Ouirriardini,  Lib.  vii.,  caji.  iv.,  ])p.  316,  317,  and  cap.  iii.,  p.  277. 
+  lbid.,p,  """ 
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assistance  so  openly  given  to  a  people  whom  lie  bad  always 
acknowledged  to  be  rebels,  and  who  had  just  been  supporting 
the  turbulent  Genoese  against  his  own  authority,  so  plainly 
showed  the  base  dishonourable  and  sordid  nature  of  Louis,  that 
the  Florentines  at  once  resolved  to  treat  with  him  as  a  mere 
huckster  and  make  the  best  bargain  they  could  with  so  con- 
firmed and  powerful  a  knave.  Fifty  thousand  florins  were  ac- 
cordingly offered  to  each  monarch  for  permission  to  reduce  the 
revolted  city,  but  Louis  with  his  usual  covetousness  insisted  on 
100,000  for  himself  alone,  and  this  was  granted  by  a  secret 
article  of  the  treaty  in  March  1509,  but  under  false  pretences  lest 
the  cheat  should  be  detected  and  complained  of  by  Ferdinand. 
Twenty-five  thousand  florins  more  were  distributed  according 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen's  instnictions,  in  bribes  amongst 
the  French  and  Spanish  ministers,  and  a  reciprocal  obligation 
was  incurred  by  France  and  Florence  of  defending  each  other's 
Italian  states  for  three  years  after  the  subjugation  of  Pisa  *. 
The  expense  of  this  transaction  although  excessive,  bore  no 
comparison  to  the  infamy  it  cast  upon  both  monarchs, 

A.D.  1509.  >/  i. 

for  both  had  proved  themselves  false,  faithless,  and 
mercenary,  the  deceivers  equally  of  Pisans  and  Florentines  :  "so 
much  more  power,"  exclaims  Guicciardini,  "hath gold  than  ho- 
nesty!" But  the  clouds  of  infamy  soon  melt  in  the  blaze  o. 
royalty  and  the  villany  of  legitimate  princes  is  ever  hallowed  or 
concealed  !  Those  of  Europe  at  this  moment  cared  little  for 
public  opinion,  they  soared  far  above  all  honesty,  were  too  intent 
on  higher  quarry  to  trouble  themselves  with  moral  scniples  about 
two  defenceless  states  and  sacrificed  both  without  hesitation ! 

Early  in  January  Florence  determined  to  make  Lucca  feel 
the  consequences  of  her  continued  assistance  to  Pisa  under 
the  ^gis  of  French  protection,  and  ravaged  a  great  por- 
tion  of  her  territory:    this  made   the  latter  sensible  of  her 

■*  Giov.  Cambi,  p.  223. — Buonaccorsi,     Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  202-3. — Guicciar- 
p.    137. — Ammirato,   Lib.   xxviii.,  p.     dini,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  i.,  pp,  15-18. 
206.— Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  103.— Jacopo, 
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own  weakness  and  produced  a  three  years'  truce  by  which 
the  Pisans  were  abandoned,  as  they  had  previously  been  by 
Siena  *.  Thus  cut  off  from  every  help  they  found  themselves 
invested  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  Niccolo  di  Piero  Capponi 
the  Florentine  commissary  at  Cascina  being  joined  by  his 
two  colleagues  Alamanno  Salviati  and  Antonio  di  Filicaia, 
in  four  months  by  means  of  a  rigid  blockade  reduced  the  un- 
fortunate Pisans  to  extremity.  They  fed  on  the  most  loath- 
some food,  and  grain  which  at  Florence  sold  for  one-fifth  of 
a  lira  fetched  no  less  than  seventeen  lire  within  the  famished 
town.  Several  Floi'entines  of  the  highest  rank  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  send  them  corn  through  Lucca  but  fi-om  faction 
and  love  of  gain  not  pity;  and  Genoa  made  one  more  effort 
to  succour  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Assembling  a  small 
squadron  loaded  with  grain  at  Lerici  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia 
an  attempt  was  made  to  foi'ce  the  Arno's  mouth,  but  the 
Florentines  liad  taken  such  precautions  by  forming  thi'ee  dis- 
tinct camps,  one  under  each  commissary  f,  that  they  were 
everywhere  baffled;  whereupon  they  retired,  to  Lerici  with 
some  loss  and  relinquished  all  hope  of  assisting  their  brave  but 
derelict  ally  I. 

The  famished  cries  of  the  people,  especially  the  rural  defenders 
of  Pisa,  were  now  becoming  loud  and  general  and  they  demanded 
terms ;  the  magistrates  to  pacify  them  had  iu  March  requested 
the  mediation  of  the  lord  of  Piombino  who  invited  Florence  to 
a  conference  and  Macchiavelli  being  tlien  on  a  mission  to  the 
army  was  despatched  to  Piombino  for  the  purpose.  He  very  soon 
discovered  that  there  was  no  real  intention  of  treating ;  that 
a  gain  of  time  was  only  looked  to  ;  that  the  demands  were 

*  Rironli  di  Scr  Pcrizolo.  Italy.    Tlicre  were  but  few  condottieri 

+  This   campaign  seems  to  have  been  and  those  were  of  inferior  rank  ;  whcre- 

maii.igcd    entirely  by   the   Florentine  fore  both  zeal  and  discipline  abouadcd, 

rommiasaries,  and  made  principally  by  and  success  followed, 

tlio  militia  whicli  MaccliiavcUi  declares  X   Jacopo   Nardi,    F.ib.   iv.,   p.   201. — 

(in  his  fifth  despatch  from  the  camp),  Ricordi  di  Scr  Pcri/.olo,  vol.  vi.,  Parte 

to  be  as  good  infantry  as  any  then  in  ii.,  p.  3i)G,  Ar.  Stor.  Ital. 
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inadmissible  ;  being  nothing  less  than  independent  self-govern- 
ment; and  he  at  once  abandoned  the  negotiation*. 

The  blockade  was  sustained  with  redoubled  zeal ;  not  a  grain 
of  sustenance  entered  the  place ;  the  people  were  barefoot, 
half  naked,  almost  wholly  famished,  and  every  thing  failed  in 
Pisa  except  the  spirit  of  her  citizens  !  But  her  hour  was  come, 
and  she  sunk  after  fourteen  years  and  seven,  months  of  inces- 
sant war,  the  victim  of  hard  necessity!  Courage  resignation  and 
constancy  marked  her  steps,  she  battled  to  the  end,  and  none 
ever  surpassed  her  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  !  We  have 
no  Pisan  history  of  this  eventful  period  f;  there  was  no  leisure 
for  her  records  ;  they  were  written  in  the  blood  of  her  citizens, 
of  her  women,  and  her  children ;  she  made  histoiy,  but  left  it 
to  be  chronicled  by  her  tyrants,  and  even  in  their  forced, 
meagre,  and  ungenerous  praise  may  be  detected  the  stem 
spirit  of  independence  overbearing  every  obstacle  that  superior 
might,  and  want,  and  misery,  opposed  to  its  success  ! 

We  barely  know  even  the  names  of  some  native  leaders  ; 
nothing  of  Pisa's  internal  struggles  during  this  glorious  period, 
struggles,  not  of  her  sons  with  each  other,  but  with  destiny ! 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  examples  of  fortitude  patriotism 
and  virtue,  of  female  resolution  and  devotion,  that  were  modestly 
exhibited  within  her  shattered  walls  ;  but  judging  of  actions  by 
results  they  must  have  merited  eteinaal  praise,  for  a  heroism 
beyond  example,  a  grandeur  in  adversity,  an  indomitable  reso- 
lution, all  flash  bi'ightly  forth  even  from  the  jealous  records 
of  an  enemy  while  telling  of  her  two  memorable  struggles  for 
hidejiendence  ! 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  Tarlatino  their  chief  condottiere 
who  still  gallantly  stood  by  them,  informed  the  commissaries 
that  a  deputation  of  Pisan  citizens  was  ready  to  negotiate  : 

•   Guicciardini,  Lib.   vii.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  La  Guerra  del  1500,  by  an  unknown 

277.  —  Macchiavelli,  Commissione  al  though  Pisan  author,  are  but  meagre 

Campo  contra  Pisa.  records,  not  histories. 
+  For  the  Ricordi  di  SerPerizolo,  and 
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accordingly  Francesco  del  Torto,  Matteo  di  Gaddo,  Antonio  del 
Oste  and  Carlo  Baudello  repaired  to  the  Florentine  camp  and 
gave  notice  that  twelve  citizens  had  already  been  selected 
to  treat  at  Florence  and  demanded  a  safe-conduct :  as  there 
seemed  now  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity  they  were  listened  to,  and 
some  days  after  a  deputation  of  five  country  gentlemen  and  four 
citizens  under  the  conduct  of  Alamanno  Sal  via  ti,  were  at  San 
Miniato  on  their  way  to  Florence  where  the  negotiations  began. 

Meanwhile  the  coxifusion  increased  at  Pisa  :  it  was  said  that 
not  above  twenty-five  citizens  were  against  a  capitulation  yet 
with  sufficient  influence  to  retard  it :  on  the  first  of  June  the 
whole  community  assembled,  each  party  to  discuss  its  own  in- 
terests ;  the  "  Contadini,"  a  term  then  confined  to  country 
gentlemen  and  landed  proprietors,  insisted  on  capitulation  ;  for 
they  had  not  so  much  either  to  lose  or  fear  and  were  tii-ed  of 
suffering ;  wherefore  shutting  the  citizens  up  in  the  palace  they 
insisted  on  their  coming  to  some  resolution  about  the  terms 
just  made  known  by  their  ambassadors  from  Florence.  Mean- 
while the  Florentine  camp  was  thronged  with  famished  citizens 
to  whom  the  commanders  had  not  the  heart  to  deny  bread  and 
other  sustenance,  because  no  doubt  now  existed  of  a  final  capi- 
tulation, and  Tarlatino  in  this  belief  had  retired  to  Lucca  on 
his  way  to  Lombardy.  On  the  sixth  of  June  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Mezzana  to  settle  the  mode  of  taking  possession, 
and  Pisa  was  finally  occupied  on  the  eighth  of  June  1509 
after  more  than  fourteen  years  and  a  half  of  hard-earned  in- 
dependence *. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  liberal  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted by  Florence,  not  only  because  she  had  learned  to  respect 
her  revolted  subjects  but  through  fear  of  Maximilian  who  in 
imitation  of  his  brother  sovereigns  intended  to  make  money  by 
the  sale  of  Pisa,  therefore  named  her  as  an  ally  in  the  recent 

•  Macchiavclli,  Commissionc  al  Cam-     Ughi,  Mem.   Stor.   di    Firenze,  Parte 
po    contro   Pisa. — Guii-ciardini,     liib.      i",  pp.  5  to  10,  MS. 
viii.,  cap.   iii.,  pp.  5'J-G\. — Giuliano 
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treaty  of  Cambray,  an  ai*ticle  which  Louis  with  some  sense  of 
decency  declared  to  be  inadmissible*. 

All  offences,  public  and  private,  were  pardoned  :  all  property 
was  surrendered  to  its  owners :  all  debts  contracted  with 
Florentine  citizens  were  cancelled  ;  and  no  restitution  was  de- 
manded for  merchandise  or  other  goods  plundered  and  confis- 
cated by  the  Pisans  at  their  first  revolting  in  1494  ;  on  the 
contrary  the  whole  of  this  was  now  made  a  debt  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  deducting  only  the  charges  of  management,  and 
everything  was  conducted  in  so  lenient  and  amicable  a  spirit 
that  the  historian  Jacopo  Nardi;  himself  one  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  execution  of  this  duty;  tells  us  all  proceeded  with 
such  liberality  that  strangers  would  have  believed  the  Flo- 
rentines to  be  receivers  instead  of  givers  of  the  law.  The 
soldiers  were  even  forbidden  to  use  the  war-cry  of  ''Marzonco" 
as  they  marched  into  the  town  ;  the  ancient  piivileges  and 
independent  magistracies  of  Pisa  were  confirmed ;  freedom  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  except  the  fabrics  of  silk  and 
gold-beating,  was  restored;  the  same  tribunals  became  the 
courts  of  appeal  for  both  nations,  and  more  as  invariably 
happens  was  now  granted  to  fear  and  policy  than  had  been 
formerly  refused  to  justice  and  humanity f.  The  burden  of 
subjection  was  thus  lightened  by  a  long  and  generous  resist- 
ance but  the  spirit  of  this  gallant  race  could  ill  bix>ok  de- 
pendence even  in  a  milder  form  (if  it  were  indeed  so  mild 
for  the  dead  lion's  story  is  not  written)  and  all  who  could  pos- 
sibly gain  a  livelihood  in  foreign  lands  disdained  the  yoke 
of  Florentine  subjection.  The  Torti  and  Alliati  retired  to 
Palermo  along  with  many  more ;  the  Buzzacarini  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Sismondi,  took  up  their  abode  at  Lucca  in  company 
with  several  other  families  :  some  went  to  Sardinia ;  numbers 

♦  Guicciardini,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  60.  Diplomi   Pisani,    p.   406.  —  Memorie 

+  Giov.   Cambi,  pp.  231-2.  —  Nardi  Storiche  di  Franceco  Giuliano  Ughi, 

delle  Hist.  Fior.,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  208. —  p.  10,  MS. 
Flamiuio  dal  Borgo,  Raccolta  di  Scclti 
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joined  the  French  army  in  Lombardy,  where  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  fellow-citizens  were  already  engaged  and  even 
had  attempted  to  relieve  their  native  city  under  the  leading  of 
Piero  Gambacorti  and  Rinieri  della  Sassetta :  that  camp  now 
became  the  home  of  multitudes  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  armies,  settled  in  the  south  of  France  never  more  to  re- 
visit their  native  country*. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  Sismondi,  observes,  and  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  dal  Borgo's  "  Diplomi  Pisani,"  that 
the  horror  of  Florentine  bondage  was  so  deep  and  extended 
and  the  consequent  emigi'ation  so  great,  that  in  a  register 
ordered  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1566,  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  those 
who  could  prove  that  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  previous  to  1494,  only  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  are  to  be  found  out  of  the  great  mass  of  Pisan  citizens  of 
every  order  and  profession,  even  including  the  clergy  who 
could  exercise  no  civil  office.  And  to  this  the  once  great  and 
flourishing  Pisa  was  reduced  by  Florentine  power,  Floi-entine 
misrule,  and  Florentine  selfishness  f ! 

Thus  ended  for  ever  the  independence  of  Pisa  after  a  war 
and  almost  a  siege  of  near  fifteen  years,  sustained  by  the 
united  will  of  a  whole  people  with  a  fortitude  almost  unexam- 
pled in  histoiy.  We  want  her  storj',  as  we  do  that  of  Carthage, 
from  a  native  pen  ;  we  have  it  only  from  her  conquerors  :  the 
Pisans  were  too  busy  in  the  field  for  the  quiet  labours  of  the 
cabinet,  but  they  performed  actions  worthy  of  eternal  record. 


CoTEMPOHARY  MoNARCHS. — England:  Henry  VII.  until  1509;  then  Henry 
VIII. — Scotland:  James  IV.— Fiance  :  Louis  XII. — Spain:  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon. — Naples  and  Sicily  :  ditto. — Popes  :  Alexander  VI.  until  1503  •,  then 
Pius  III.;  then  Julius  II.,  from  1503  until  1513. — Emperor:  Maximilian. — 
Sultan  :  B.ijazet  II. — Portugal :    Emanuel. 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  x.,  p.  135. — Macchiavelli,  Lettera  xv.  Campo  Contro  Pisa. 
+  Dal  Borgo,  Diplom.,  p,  433. — Sismondi,  vol.  %.,  p.  136,  note. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

FROM    A.D.  1509  TO  A.D.    1513. 

MoNAECHY  although  beneficial  and  perhaps  requisite  to  sup- 
l)ress  disorder  and  calm  unsettled  states  ere  civil  liberty  be 
planted,  yet  in  all  its  aspects  naturallj^  tends  to  evil ;  for 
self-gi'atification  is  the  mainspring  of  human  actions, 
and  sovereigns  with  greater  temptation,  possess  from  a  defective 
education  far  vyeaker  habits  of  self-control  than  other  men.  A 
good  king  deserves  well  of  his  people,  even  beyond  the  common 
measure  of  social  praise  and  affection ;  a  bad  one  must  ever  be 
uneasy  at  the  sight  of  freedom  and  intelligence,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  as  dangerous  by  the  propagation  of  inconvenient  opi- 
nions, or  as  offering  a  seducing  and  contagious  example.  It  was 
something  of  this  jealousy  as  regarded  Venice,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  her  growing  dominion  over  Italy,  together  with  an  un- 
quenchable thii-st  of  dominion,  that  led  Pope  Julius  II.  Maxi- 
milian, Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  project  her  ruin. 

While  Florence  was  busy  about  the  recovery  of  Pisa  these 
great  European  powers  were  discussing  one  of  the  first  and 
most  unscnipulous  acts  of  royal  aggression  that  have  stained 
the  records  of  modern  history.  International  law  at  that  period 
although  as  yet  undigested  or  defined  in  written  and  acknow- 
ledged characters,  was  nearly  what  noAV  it  really  is  ;  the  right  of 
the  strong  and  the  mockery  of  the  weak ;  a  law  without  an  efl&- 
cient  superintending  force,  and  a  text-book  of  pliant  justification 
for  every  great  act  of  plunder  and  ambition.     The  power,  the 
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riches,  the  commerce,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  Venice  ;  the 
total  absence  of  civil  discord  ;  the  opulence  of  her  Lombard 
states,  and  the  comparative  enjoyment  of  those  under  her 
sway;  all  consequences  of  a  fair  and  regular  administration 
of  law,  punctual  payments,  and  common  freedom  of  action ; 
formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  troubled  condition  of  neigh- 
bouring nations  that  she  became  generally  envied  and  hated. 
With  a  population  of  scarcely  three  millions  she  felt  equal 
to  the  most  powerful  states  and  beheld  the  gathering  storm 
with  perfect  equanimity*.  As  early  as  1504  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Pope  Julius  II.  the  partition  of  Venice  had  been 
projected  at  Blois,  but  its  execution  was  delayed  by  various 
causes  of  quarrel  amongst  the  royal  and  saintly  plunderers 
until  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  Maximilian  s  army  by  the 
Venetians  under  Alviano  at  Barth  in  the  valley  of  Cadoro,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  February  1508.  Maximilian  enraged  at 
this  defeat  and  the  consequent  failure  of  his  expedition  to  Italy, 
especially  by  the  alliance  of  France  and  Venice,  and  still  more 
stung  perhaps  with  the  satirical  ballads  chaunted  against  him 
by  every  gondolier  in  the  lagoons,  resolved  to  be  reconciled 
with  Louis  who  was  also  angrj^  at  that  state  for  making  a 
separate  peace  with  him ;  w^herefore  there  was  one  strong  bond 
of  union  which  facilitated  negotiations. 

The  truce  between  Maximilian  and  Venice  did  not  include  the 
Duke  of  Guelders  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war  and  who  was 
protected  by  France ;  therefore  on  pretence  of  concluding  this 
second  peace  a  conference  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambray 
in  December  1508  between  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  of  Rouen, 
'who  had  the  complete  confidence  of  Louis,  and  IMargaret  of 
Austria  Duchess  of  Savoy  and  daughter  of  Maximilian,  a 
woman  of  masculine  talent  and  more  than  feminine  dexterity. 
Two  treaties  were  soon  concluded ;  one  of  them,  a  mere  veil, 
which  pacified  Guelders ;  the  other  of  sterner  stuff,  between 

*  Muratori,  An.  1509. 
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the  kings  of  France  Spain  and  the  Pope  ■with  some  lesser 
Italian  princes  ;  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Fer^ara  and 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  ;  which  was  the  real  "  League  of  Cam- 
bray,"  and  its  design  the  spoliation  of  Venice. 

Its  ostensible  object  was  proclaimed  to  be  war  against  the 
Turks  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  but  first  profess- 
ing to  stop  the  loss,  injury,  rapine,  and  mischief  of  every  sort, 
occasioned  by  Venice  to  the  church,  the  empire,  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  King  of  Naples  I  Where- 
upon it  was  decided  by  these  most  virtuous  monarchs  'that  a 
just  vengeance  would  be  not  only  salutar}',  useful,  and  honour- 
able, but  even  positively  necessary  to  extinguish,  as  if  it  were 
a  conflagration,  the  insatiable  covetousness  and  thirst  for  power 
of  the  Venetian  republic  :  in  fact  to  partition  it.  The  Pope's 
share  was  to  be  Ptavenna  Cervia  Faenza  Rimini  Cesina  and 
Imola  ;  the  two  last  of  which  he  already  possessed  :  the  Em- 
peror's, Padua  Viceuza  and  Verona  which  he  claimed  as  imperisil 
fiefs  ;  and  for  the  house  of  Austria,  Ptoveredo  Treviso  and  the 
Friuli.  Louis  XII.  as  Duke  of  Milan  was  to  have  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo, Crema,  Cremona,  La  Ghiai'a-d'Adda,  and  all  the  ancient 
dependencies  of  that  duchy.  To  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Naples 
were  to  fall  the  recent  conquests  of  Venice  in  that  kingdom  such 
as  Frani  Brindisi  Otranto  Gallipoli  Mola  and  Polignano,  with 
all  the  towns  they  had  received  in  pledge  from  Ferdinand  II.  To 
the  King  of  Hungaiy  if  he  joined  the  League,  those  cities  of 
Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia  formerly  belonging  to  that  crown  were 
to  be  ceded ;  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  ; 
and  to  the  houses  of  Gonzaga  and  Este  exerj  possession  which 
the  republic  had  conquered  from  their  ancestors. 

The  French  monarch  was  to  attack  the  Venetians  in  person 
while  the  Pope  excommunicated  them  and  simultaneously  called 
on  the  emperor  to  assist  him  with  temporal  arms  as  protector  of 
the  church.  This  loosened  Maximilian  from  the  recent  tnice  and 
left  both  hand  and  conscience  at  liberty  for  unrestricted  plunder ; 
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but  all  the  rest  were  to  get  possession  of  their  shares  the  best 
way  they  could  without  being  bound  to  assist  each  other :  secrecy 
became  necessarj^  for  a  surer  stroke,  therefore  when  Venetian 
suspicions  occasioned  a  demand  for  explanation,  Louis  XII. 
had  no  scruple  in  afl&rming  not  only  that  nothing  injurious  to 
Venice  had  been  transacted  at  Cambray  but  that  he  never 
would  listen  to  any  proposition  against  his  old  allies !  Both 
Ferdinand  and  Julius  II.  although  pai'ties,  and  previously  active 
in  promoting  the  principles  of  this  League,  finally  hesitated  to 
join  it :  neither  were  willing  to  see  powerful  foreigners  in  Italy; 
they  both  dreaded  the  aggi'andisement  of  France  in  that  country, 
and  Julius  disliked  the  additional  prospect  of  renewed  imperial 
power  and  consequent  danger  to  the  church.  He  thei'efore 
made  fair  and  earnest  proposals  to  Venice  for  the  restoration  of 
Pdmini  and  Faenza  as  the  price  of  his  secession,  but  after 
long  discussion  that  proud  republic  was  induced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Domenico  Trevisano  to  adhere  to  her  inveterate  prin- 
ciple of  never  voluntarily  relinquishing  a  conquered  province  ; 
and  though  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  detach  the  Emperor, 
peremptorily  refused  the  Pope,  who  with  the  King  of  Spain 
then  became  a  party  to  the  League  *. 

Louis  crossed  the  Adda  in  May  1509,  and  the  bloody  battle 
of  Vaila  or  Aignadel  in  the  Ghiara-d'-Adda,  where  the  Venetians 
under  Alviano  were  defeated,  acquired  for  him  almost  all  the 
territory  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray. 
He  then  pm-sued  the  war  with  great  and  greater  cruelty  while 
Mantua  Ferrara  and  the  Pope  were  only  waiting  for  this  signal 
to  break  loose,  and  even  the  sluggard  Ma.vimilian  ultimately 
joined  in  the  chase.  Nevertheless  Venice  finally  stood  her 
ground,  and  although  her  flotilla  on  the  Po  was  destroyed  by 
Alphonso  Duke  of  Ferrara 's  artillery  at  Polisella,  the  League 
gradually  began  to  slacken  and  the  end  of  1509  brought  with 
it  a  glimmering  of  brighter  prospects ;  Louis  having  gained 

*  Guicciardiui,  Lib,  viii.,  cap.  i.,  pp.  1-15, 
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his  own  object  cared  little  about  Maximilian,  and  Julius  detest- 
ing both  began  to  fear  lest  the  power  of  Venice  should  be  too 
suddenly  and  dangerously  reduced  *. 

This  pontiff  and  the  Venetians  who  had  long  been  negoti- 
ating, came  to  a  definitive  treaty  in  Febraaiy  1510  by  which 
.  T^  ,-,A  ■^'ith  much  loss  and  many  humiliating  articles  the 
latter  made  their  peace  and  were  publicly  absolved 
from  ecclesiastical  censure  while  Julius,  fearing  both  Louis  and 
Maximilian,  endeavom-ed  to  excite  Henry  VIII.  of  Encrland 
against  the  former  without  as  yet  venturing  upon  an  open 
rupture  in  his  own  name.  The  Venetians  during  their  recent 
difficulties  had  ceded  the  Neapolitan  cities  then  in  their  pos- 
session  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  who  without  much  cost  or 
trouble  cunningly  profited  by  the  exertions  of  his  alhes ; 
in  addition  he  now  received  "the  investiture  of  Naples  from 
Julius  II.  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  and  with  the  further 
hope  of  fomenting  a  quarrel  between  France  and  Spain  f. 
Ferdinand  secretly  joined  in  exciting  England  against  Louis 
of  whose  aggrandisement  in  Lombardy  he  had  become  extremely 
jealous,  and  Julius  was  covertly  working  in  concert  with  Venice 
to  attack  Genoa  by  land  and  sea,  while  twelve  thousand  Stoss 
poured  tumultuously  down  on  the  Milanese  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Venice  and  enable  her  to  recover  those 
provinces  occupied  by  Maximilian.  The  pontiff  was  simulta- 
neously to  invade  Ferrara,  a  staunch  adherent  of  Louis,  and 
finally  give  his  hand  to  the  Switzers  whose  inroad  it  was  expected 
would  force  that  king  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  protection 
of  both  Alphonso  and  Maximilian  for  the  defence  of  Milan  itself, 
and  thus  not  only  enable  Venice  to  recover  her  own,  but  also 
to  join  liim  in  an  attack  on  that  state  +.  Louis,  always  super- 
Btitiously  unwilling  to  make  war  against  a  pope,  endeavoured 
by  an  offer  of   virtually  abandoning  Alphonso   and  leaving 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  viii.,  rap.  iii",  pp.  51-2,  and  cap.  V,  pp.  108-116. 

t  Ibid.,  Lib.  ix.,  r.ip    ii",  p.  152,  et  acq. 

+  Ibid.,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  ii",  p.  154. 
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Genoa  free,  to  maintaiu  the  alliauce  of  Julius  ;  but  the  pontiff "s 
anger  was  implacable,  and  he  even  put  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
ambassador  to  the  tortm'e  as  a  spy  for  only  speaking  of  a 
reconciliation.  The  consequence  was  a  closer  alliance,  with 
great  promises,  between  France  and  Maximilian,  and  the  threat 
of  a  general  council,  then  the  only  hold  that  temporal  piinces  had 
over  renitent  and  overbearing  pontiffs  *. 

In  Florence  there  was  tranquillity,  but  with  growing  trouble ; 
Soderiui  strongly  adhered  to  France  and  although  I'efusing  to 
aid  Ferrara  against  Julius  incurred  that  pontiff's  auger  for  not 
abandoning  Louis  altogether :  this  mdiguation  was  increased 
at  Soderini  s  having  allowed  five  cardinals  to  remain  under 
public  protection  in  Florence  who  were  on  their  road  to  join 
him  at  Bologna,  but  were  scared  by  the  sudden  death  of  a 
French  cardinal  at  Ancona  whom,  as  was  asserted,  Julius  himself 
had  caused  to  be  poisoned  f .  The  obnoxious  prelates  were  dis- 
missed but  the  Pope's  anger  remained  ;  and  as  the  truce  with 
Siena  had  now  nearly  expired  Louis  urged  the  Florentines 
with  promises  of  strong  support  to  resume  hostilities,  recover 
iloutepulciano,  and  conquer  Siena  itself.  The  people  how- 
ever as  well  as  those  of  Siena  and  Lucca  sought  for  tranquillity ; 
this  indeed  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the  two  last  until 
Charles  VIIL  roused  them  into  action  ;  but  quiet  was  new  to 
Florence :  she  had  hitherto  been  the  focus  of  political  activity 
iu  the  Peninsula,  but  was  no  longer  the  bold  energetic  and 
wealthy  stfite  that  once  swayed  the  destinies  of  Italy.  Greater 
powers  than  she  were  now  in  the  field  and  all  lesser  states  had 
sunk  with  her  into  comparative  insignificance,  the  mere  tools 
of  foreigners  and  hand-maidens  of  the  great  transalpine  na- 
tions. The  popular  government  of  Soderini  and  its  close 
alliance  with  his  most  hated  foe  were  distasteful  to  Julius  ;  not 
from  any  dislike  of  liberal  institutions  for  his  natural  bias  was 

•  Giiiccianlini,  T,il).  ix.,  cap.  iii",  pp.  17.'5-17.5. 
t   Ibid.,  p.  202.— Ammiiuto,  Lib.  x.wiii.,  p.  2D0.— Giov.  Cambi,  p.  242. 
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in  their  favour,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  managing  them  as 
he  wished.  His  mind  was  set ;  and  it  was  a  laudable  and 
patriotic  sph-it  that  moved  him;  but  his  mmd  was  set  on 
"  driving  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy:"  for  this  object  the  co- 
operation of  Florence  became  almost  indispensable  yet  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  accomplish  without  restoring  the  Medici  *. 
The  life  of  any  individual  in  those  days  when  balanced  against 
personal  ambition  or  political  expediency  was  of  light  weight, 
and  although  Julius  became  indignant  at  the  supposition  that 
he  could  have  been  guilty  of  poisoning  a  French  cardinal  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in  consenting  to  the  murder 
of  a  Florentine  gonfalonier.  Prinzivalle  di  Luigi  della  Stufa, 
a  young  man  of  about  twenty-four  years  old  who  frequented 
the  papal  court  and  was  attached  to  the  Medici,  seeing  the 
pontiff's  indignation  against  Soderini  and  being  himself  an 
enemy  to  democratic  government,  either  offered  or  was  incited 
by  Julius  to  attempt  the  gonfalonier's  life  for  which  the  papal 
general  Marcantonio  Colonna  supplied  him  with  ten  resolute 
followers.  Proceeding  to  Florence  and  desirous  of  associating 
some  of  the  young  nobility  in  the  plot  he  addressed  himself  to 
Filippo  Strozzi  the  husband  of  Piero's  daughter  Clarice  de' 
Medici ;  but  he  at  once  repelled  the  proposal,  revealed  it  and 
denounced  him  :  Prinzivalle  escaped  to  Siena  but  his  father 
Luigi  was  arrested  and  examined ;  yet  so  unpopular  was  So- 
derini's  government  that  he  could  not  command  sufficient  votes 
in  the  senate  to  sanction  torture :  nevertheless  Luigi  without 
any  conviction  or  proof  of  being  accessary  to  his  son's  design, 
was  banished  for  five  years  to  the  town  and  district  of  Cer- 
taldo  f .  Soderini  made  a  plaintive  and  touching  address  to 
the  citizens  on  the  subject  of  this  plot,  in  which  he  called  near 
four  hundred  of  his  countrymen  who  had  successively  been  his 
coadjutors  in  the  Seiguory  dming  eight  years  of  public  govern- 

*    Giuliano    Ughi,     Mem.     Istor.    di     Italian  ambassadors. 

Fircnzc,  p.  14,  MS.      Wlicrc  may  be     f  Ammirato,   Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  291. — 

seen  Giulio's  animated  Address  to  the     Gio.  Cambi,  p.  243. 
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ment  to  witness  for  liis  sincerity,  justice,  and  impartiality. 
He  had  but  a  few  days  before  given  a  public  account  of  his 
financial  administration  by  which  it  appeared  that  since  his 
accession  to  office  only  908,300  golden  florins  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  public  service  :  yet  this  sum  had  reduced  the 
state  to  extreme  exhaustion  and  it  shows  how  sadly  Florence  had 
fallen  from  that  pi'oud  confident  strength  which  had  wrestled 
with  Mastiuo  della  Scala  and  the  still  more  formidable  Visconti*. 
Soderini  asseited,  and  the  Grand  Council  justly  considered, 
this  attempt  on  his  life  to  be  an  attack  on  public  liberty  and  po- 
pular government ;  wherefore  a  law  was  immediately  enacted, 
or  rather  reenforced  and  amended  by  the  councils  on  the 
twentieth  of  January  1511,  which   declared  that  in 

^1  «  .  ,...,.„    A.D.  1511. 

the  event  ot  a  conspiracy  succeeding  m  its  design  of 
killing  the  gonfalonier,  ousting  the  priors  and  their  colleagues, 
or  destroying  the  election  purses  so  as  to  suspend  the  popular 
authorities ;  instead  of  assembling  a  parliament  which  was  a 
mere  tool  of  faction,  the  Grand  Council  itself  or  any  part  of  it 
that  could  promptly  meet,  should  have  power  to  reorganise  the 
government  f .  The  efficiency  of  such  a  law  must  of  course 
have  entirely  depended  on  the  success  and  power  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  its  uselessness  in  preventing  the  assembly  of  a 
parliament  will  soon  be  seen.  But  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  either  a  renewal  of  the  Senese  trace  and  the  restitution 
of  Moutepulciano,  or  another  war  with  Siena  was  to  take  place : 
Louis  urged  Florence  to  war ;  Julius  on  the  contrary  \\ished 
for  peace ;  not  from  disliking  hostilities,  but  merely  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  French  army  out  of  Tuscany.  Soderini  had  in 
the  beginning  of  December  sent  Macchiavelli  to  declare  his 
intentions  before  the  Senese  government  respecting  Moutepul- 
ciano and  at  the  same  time  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  advance 
towards  that  state  from  the  Pisan  frontier ;  but  while  Soderini 

*  Oio.  C.anibi,  p.  243. 
t  Ammimto,  Lib.  x.Kviii.,  p.  293. —  Gio.  Camli,  p.  248. 
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thus  based  his  operations  on  French  power  Pandolfo  had  been 
flattering  the  family  pride  of  Julius,  whose  descent  was  humble, 
by  giving  him  the  town  of  Suvera  in  the  contado  of  Siena  as 
an  ancient  possession  of  the  Ghianderoni  family  from  which 
he  affected  to  deduce  his  origin  :  this  led  to  Siena  being  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  Pope's  confederates  in  the  League  of 
Cambray ;  also  to  the  cardinalate  of  Petrucci's  son  Alfonso ; 
to  the  subsequent  protection  of  Siena  and  the  constant  good- 
will of  Julius  *. 

A  breach  with  Florence  for  Montepulciano  was  however 
against  his  policy  as  by  this  he  would  have  had  to  oppose  a 
French  army  in  Tuscany ;  wherefore  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  two  republics  for  twenty-five  years  with  the  cession  of 
Montepulciano,  was  through  his  mediation  concluded  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  ascendancy  of  Petrucci  guaranteed  along  with 
all  Senese  possessions  during  that  period  f .  In  the  folloT\ing 
October  Julius  also  concluded  a  more  important  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Spain,  leaving  places  for  England  and  the  King  of 
the  Romans  if  they  pleased  to  join  :  the  ostensible  object  of 
this  was  to  recover  Bologna  which  had  revolted  in  favour  of 
the  Bentivoglj,  and  reduce  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  ecclesias- 
tical obedience,  but  the  real  one  was  to  drive  King  Louis  entirely 
out  of  Italy.  Meanwhile  Florence  had  conceded  Pisa  as  the 
seat  of  a  general  council  which  the  French  monarch  was  en- 
deavouring to  assemble  ;  but  the  impetuous  Julius  excommu- 
nicated every  town  in  which  it  should  presume  to  sit,  and 
Florence  in  particular  for  having  allowed  Pisa  to  be  named  as 
the  place  of  assembly ;  he  then  called  another  council  to  meet 
in  the  Lateran ;  once  more  roused  up  the  Switzers  to  invade 
Milan  and  made  every  effort  to  oppose  the  youthful  Gaston  de 
Foix  who  at  two-and-twenty  years  of  age  was  by  his  uncle  made 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  v",  p.  227. —  +  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  v",  p.  227- — 
Orl.  Malavolti,  F'arte  iii%  Lib.  vii.,  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  i.,  pp.  7-9. 
fol.  115. — Sismondi,  vol.  x.,  p.  265.        — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  294. 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  iu  Italy  *.  The 
council  of  Pisa  was  but  thinly  and  reluctantly  attended ;  it  was 
distasteful  to  all  classes  except  Louis  XII.  the  King  of  the 
Romans  and  the  five  discontented  cardinals  ;  amongst  whom 
the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the 
pontificate.  The  Florentines'  dislike  began  from  the  moment 
they  saw  it  would  fail ;  the  Pisans  were  to  a  man  layman  and 
priest  against  it  and  openly  showed  their  dissatisfaction  ;  even 
the  French  clergy  were  sullen  and  only  moved  at  the  positive 
command  of  their  sovereign.  Florence  would  allow  but  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  French  archers  to  accompany  the  prelates  and 
excluded  all  other  troops  besides  exerting  themselves  to  pre- 
vent the  council  assembling  at  Pisa,  and  public  discontent 
showed  itself  eveiywhere  until  an  indecent  broil  occasioned  by 
their  licentious  followers  was  seized  on  by  the  uneasy  prelates 
as  a  fair  excuse  for  adjourning  to  Milan.  This  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  especially  Pope  Julius  whose  anger 
against  Florence  was  somewhat  subdued  by  her  steady  refusal 
to  admit  French  soldiers  into  Pisa  and  her  having  sent  Macchi- 
avelli  expressly  to  persuade  the  council  to  leave  that  city  f . 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  this  pontiff's  indignation  was  the 
appointment  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  of  Medicis  as  legate  of  PiO- 
magna  and  his  resolution  to  attack  the  Florentine  territor}^ 
simultaneously  on  every  side  either  with  his  own  ti'oops  or  the 
Spanish  auxiliaries.  Eveiy  preparation  was  made  against  this 
danger,  which  the  dispersion  of  the  council  and  the  coming 
events  in  Romagua  combined  to  dissipate,  but  the  malignant 
influence  of  so  formidable  a  Medici  upon  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Florence  could  not  be  avoided.  The  Ottomati  and  Palleschi 
were  still  in  stroug  opposition  to  Soderini  whose  life  had  twice 
been  threatened  by  their  machinations,  and  many  cared  little 

•  Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  pp.  1C3,  1C6. —  t  Giov.  Cambi,  pp.  271-280.— i\mnii- 

Jacopo  Nardi,    Lib.    v.,    p.    288. —  rato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  pp.  295-301. — Mac- 

Ouiccianlini,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  v.,  p.  250.  tbiavclli,  Opcrc,  Coniuii^sionc  a  Pisa. 
— Muratori,  Annuli  di  Italia,  An. 151 1. 
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what  misfortunes  they  brought  on  their  countiy  with  or  without 
the  Medici,  so  that  the  gonfalonier  and  all  his  family  were 
exterminated.  To  these  were  added  numbers  of  young  Flo- 
rentine spendthi-ifts  who  foresaw  in  the  licentiousness  of  that 
dynasty  the  prospect  of  restoring  their  shattered  fortunes 
or  at  least  the  free  indulgence  of  their  inordinate  desires*. 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  himself  had  acted  with  great  sagacity: 
concealing  his  wishes  for  a  restoration  of  the  family  greatness 
in  Florence  he  affected  a  liberal  gentle  and  forgi\ang  de- 
portment and  after  Piero's  death  seemed  to  have  drowned 
everv  vindictive  feeling  in  the  waters  of  the  Garigliano.  He 
studied  by  his  amiable  and  even  beneficent  conduct  to  Floren- 
tines of  every  faction  at  Kome  to  efface  all  traces  of  former 
enmity,  more  especially  in  those  whose  fathers  or  themselves 
had  displayed  their  animosity  against  his  brother  Piero,  as  if 
to  show  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  all  unfriendly 
sentiments  had  perished  with  him.  By  these  means  both  he 
and  Giuliano  had  acquired  considerable  popularity,  and  on  this 
Pope  Julius  most  counted  for  effecting  a  revolution  in  Florence 
when  he  appointed  Cardinal  Giovanni  to  the  legation  of  Pio- 
magna.  Nor  was  he  deceived,  for  political  agitation  rapidly 
and  fearfully  augmented,  and  divisions  and  jealousies  and  party 
spirit  still  distracted  the  republic  f. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  began  to  gather  over  Lombardy,  and  the 
French  position  at  Milan  under  Gaston  de  Foix  and  Trivulzio 
became  extreinely  unpromising :  Julius  had  again  roused  up  the 
Swiss  who  were  already  advancing  on  the  French  rear  under 
the  famous  banner  which  in  a  former  century  had  waved 
triumphantly  over  all  the  powers  of  Burgundy  at  Nancy,  and 
bore  the  proud  inscription  of  "  Domatores  Principum.  Amato- 
RES  JusTiTiiE.  Defensores  Sanct^  RoMANiE  Ecclesi.e'"|,  The 
whole  force  and  now  reviving  spirit  of  Venice  threatened  them 

♦  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  96-7.— Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  v.,  p.  230. 
f  Jacopo  Nardi,   Lib.  v.,  p.  23L  t  Muratoii  Annali. 
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in  flank;  twelve  hundred  Spanish  lances,  a  thousand  light 
horse,  and  ten  thousand  veteran  infantry  under  Eaimondo  de 
Cardona  had  joined  the  papal  army  in  Romagna ;  and  Genoa 
with  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement  menaced  their  left. 

Gaston  was  comparatively  defenceless,  but  with  a  few  men- 
at-arms  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  he  by  Trivulzio's  council 
took  post  at  Sax-ono  to  oppose  the  Swiss  who  had  now  arrived 
at  Galerate,  and  after  a  succession  of  combats  with  various  for- 
tune he  not  only  protected  the  capital  but  either  through  the 
natui'al  treachery  of  the  nation  with  whom  gold  was  eveiything, 
or  by  that  of  their  leaders  alone,  they  offered  to  retire  if  Gaston 
would  only  give  them  a  single  month's  pay.  The  young  French 
prince  had  however  received  a  reenforcement  of  four  thousand 
Italian  infantry  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  contemptuously 
refused  thus  to  reward  theu'  treachery;  by  others  to  have 
bribed  their  captain  Alt-Sax  and  some  of  his  officers,  who  by 
raising  a  tumult  dissolved  the  expedition  and  thus  shame- 
fully deserted  Pope  Julius  a  second  time,  at  a  moment  too  when 
their  zealous  cooperation  would  have  insured  his  success  and 
liberated  Italy  *. 

Louis  meanwhile  hastened  to  concentrate  all  his  disposable 
troops  in  Lombardy  and  urged  the  Florentines  to  join  him,  not 
only  with  the  small  force  which  by  treaty  they  were  obliged 
but  to  become  a  party  in  the  war  and  assist  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth.  Soderini  from  his  dislike  to 
a  neutral  policy  for  any  small  state  in  the  conflict  of  greater 
powers  was  disposed  to  embrace  this  course ;  but  the  fear  of 
Julius  and  Ferdinand,  the  influence  of  the  Medici,  and  the 
factious  but  powerful  opposition  to  all  his  measures  paralysed 
the  gonfalonier's  authority  and  prevented  more  than  the  exact 
succours  to  which  Florence  was  bound  by  treaty,  nay  so  fearful 
were  the  Florentines  even  of  this  meagi'e  concession  that  the 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  rap.  iii.,  ]>]>.  .5G-o9. — Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  lol  1. 
I. -^ 
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historian  Francesco  Guicciardini  was  expressly  despatched  to 
excuse  their  conduct  to  Ferdinand*. 

But  amidst  these  surrounding  storms  it  became  necessary  to 
keep  the  republic  under  shelter,  and  Soderini  being  unwilling 
to  impose  new  taxes  in  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling, 
attempted  to  throw  this  burden  on  the  ecclesiastics  alone 
because  the  necessity  entirely  proceeded  from  priestly  ambition : 
he  therefore  demanded  from  the  clergy  120,000  golden  florins 
payable  in  four  contributions  ;  but  so  unpopular  was  he  and  so 
strong  the  superstitious  feeling  in  favour  of  church  privilege  that 
the  motion  was  made  no  less  than  six  times  in  two  days  ere 
the  gonfalonier  succeeded  in  carrj-ing  it;  nor  would  it  ever 
have  passed  had  there  not  been  a  sharp  feeling  of  anger  against 
the  pope  for  so  unjustly  laying  the  city  under  an  interdict. 
Even  as  it  was  the  measure  only  passed  in  a  restricted  form,  and 
with  difficulty  eight  citizens  could  be  found  to  carry  it  into  effect 
although  subjected  to  a  fine  of  200  florins  each  on  their  refusal. 
Some  from  personal  hatred  or  jealousy  opposed  every  act  of 
Soderini ;  others  were  alarmed  on  the  score  of  religion ;  but 
numbers  were  entirely  influenced  by  their  own  private  in- 
terests for  almost  all  the  great  families  had  a  well-beneficed 
and  opulent  priest  in  their  establishment  who  was  far  from 
being  idle  in  the  contest.  The  clergy  seeing  how  unpopular 
this  measure  proved  were  assiduous  in  getting  the  interdict 
prolonged  in  hoping  to  defeat  it  altogether,  but  overshot  their 
mark,  for  the  citizens  became  angry  and  completed  the  number  of 
commissioners  necessary  for  carrying  the  act  into  immediate 
operation  f .  This  audacious  proceeding  so  inflamed  the  ire 
of  Julius  IT.  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  instantly  turning  the 
whole  allied  force  against  Florence,  and  would  have  done  so 
had  not  a  calmer  and  wiser  policy  directed  his  arms  on  the 
more  formidable  power  of  Louis,  his  great  and  principal  oppo- 
nent whom  he  was  determined  to  destroy. 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  iii°,  pp.  60-64. 
+  Giov.  Caiubi,  pp.  268-71. — Ammiiato,  Lib.  xxviii.j  p.  297. 
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The  yeai*  1512  began  in  bitterness  and  teraiinated  in  sorrow 
not  only  for  Florence  but  almost  every  part  of  Italy  :  ^  d  ^gj, 
war  in  all  its  horrors  ravaged  Lombardy  and  Ro- 
magna ;  cities  were  sacked ;  women  dishonoured ;  blood  streamed 
through  house  and  field ;  states  were  won  and  lost  with  incre- 
dible rapidity;  and  wo  and  misery  came  alike  to  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished.  In  this  eventful  year  the  French  even  in  the 
midst  of  victory  were  driven  from  the  Peninsula ;  the  church 
resumed  its  ancient  temporalities  and  permanently  fixed  them ; 
the  Spanish  power  was  firmly  planted  on  Italian  soil ;  Venice 
recovered  from  her  recent  disasters,  the  house  of  Sforza  was 
again  exalted,  though  as  a  mere  phantom,  to  the  throne  of 
Milan  ;  Pandolfo  Petracci  finished  his  bloody  and  ambitious 
course  at  Siena,  the  gonfalonier  Piero  Soderiui  was  expelled 
from  Florence  and  with  him  the  popular  government  of  Savo- 
narola ;  and  the  Medici  were  finally  restored  by  foreign  arms 
to  rule  the  destinies  of  that  once  glorious  but  now  degraded 
commonwealth. 

The  interdict  still  continued  and  was  so  skilfully  handled  as 
to  scare  the  citizens  from  levying  that  obnoxious  tax  imposed  by 
government  upon  the  priesthood ;  they  wavered,  gonfalonier 
and  all,  in  anxious  uncertainty  according  to  the  varying  nature 
of  events  at  the  seat  of  war  until  the  interdict  was  finally 
removed  through  the  exertions  of  Giovanni  Gozzalini  one  of 
the  pope's  chaplains,  and  then  this  hateful  impost  was  suspended 
by  a  sort  of  compromise.  The  pope  was  in  fact  far  from  wish- 
ing to  push  Florence  to  extremity  and  again  force  her  into  the 
arms  of  France  just  at  the  moment  when  their  alliance  had  nearly 
terminated ;  for  she  was  a  dangerous  enemy  on  his  frontier  but 
would  be  a  powerful  friend  either  with  men  or  money  against 
French  invasion  if  once  brought  hedrtily  into  the  cause  *. 

Towards  the  end  of  1511  the  combined  armies  under  Rai- 
mondo  de  Cardona  Viceroy  of  Naples  were  concentrated  in  Ro- 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  x.xviii.,  p.  301. 
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magna,  his  head-quarters  having  been  established  at  Imola  to 
collect  the  I'emaining  troops  and  artillery  while  Pietro  Navarra, 
captain-general  of  the  Spanish  infantry  and  the  most  famous 
engineer  of  the  age,  was  despatched  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara's  possessions  in  Romagna.  Navarra  soon  reduced  everything 
south  of  the  Po,  but  any  attack  on  Ferrara  itself  in  the  heart  of 
winter  with  deep  and  broken  roads  was  thought  too  difficult 
and  the  investment  of  Bologna  resolved  on,  during  which  the 
fortress  of  Fossa-zaniola,  a  post  necessary  to  the  future  siege 
of  Feri'ara,  was  to  be  reduced.  After  a  short  but  vigorous 
resistance  by  Vestidello  Pagano  this  stronghold  was  taken  by 
assault  and  Pagano  fell  a  victim  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Mus- 
sulman troops  then  serving  as  Spanish  infantiy  under  Pietro 
Navarra  ;  it  was  however  almost  immediately  recaptured  by 
Alphonso  Duke  of  Ferrara  who  fell  wounded  in  the  attack ; 
which  mcident  is  noted  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  *.  The  Papal 
army  at  Imola  was  commanded  by  Marcantonio  Colonna 
under  the  orders  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  legate  of  Ptomagna, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Cardona  pressed  the  siege  of  Bologna ; 
but  while  Gaston  hastened  to  relieve  this  city  Brescia  was 
suddenly  taken  by  Andrea  Giitti  who  commanded  for  Venice, 
and  soon  after  a  general  revolt  in  Venetian  Lombardy  whei'e 
the  French  were  detested,  forced  the  former  to  return  in  haste 
to  the  defence  of  that  province  after  scaring  the  confederates  f. 
It  was  during  this  siege  that  an  event  occurred  which  had  it 
come  from  any  other  author  than  Guicciardini  would  scarcely 
be  credible :  Pietro  Navarra  had  sunk  a  mine  near  the  Porta 
di  Strada  Castiglione,  at  that  part  of  the  wall  where  on  the  in- 
side was  built  a  small  chapel  called  "  Baracane,"  in  order  that 
when  the  assault  were  given  the  besieged,  being  separated  by 
the  ruins  of  this  building,  should  have  more  difficulty  in  resist- 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  64.     liii  ,  Canto  xlii..  Stanza  v. 

— Muratori,    Annali    d'ltalia.    Anno     f  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,Diaiio,  pp.  16P-7. 
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ing  the  assailants  than  they  would  if  united  in  the  defence  of 
a  single  breach.  This  may  be  doubted  ;  but  "  when  everything 
was  ready,"  says  Guicciardini,  "and  the  troops  were  standing 
armed  and  waiting  for  an  immediate  assault,  Navarra  ordered 
the  mine  to  be  sprung  which  with  a  thundering  sound  and  enor- 
mous force  lifted  the  chapel  in  such  a  manner  that  through  the 
space  which  remained  between  the  ground  and  the  blown  up  wall 
the  city  and  soldiers  drawn  up  for  its  defence  were  all  seen 
withm  :  and  then  the  fragment  suddenly  descending,  returned 
unbroken  into  the  identical  spot  ivhence  it  had  been  expelled  by 
the  violence  of  the  expilosion,  and  refitted  itself  as  if  it  had  never 
been  removed  !  The  Bolognese  believed  this  to  be  a  miracle ; 
conceiving  it  impossible,  without  divine  aid,  that  the  wall  could 
so  accurately  replace  itself  in  its  original  position :  wherefore 
the  chapel  was  enlarged  and  frequented  with  no  small  devotion 
by  the  people"  *. 

Meanwhile  Gaston  attacked  and  beat  Paulo  Baglione  the 
Venetian  general  at  Isola  della  Scala,  and  instantly  assaulted 
Brescia  in  hopes  of  saving  the  citadel,  which  still  held  out ; 
the  former  was  taken  with  a  slaughter  and  barbarity  disgraceful 
to  human  nature  and  sickening  to  relate,  but  Gaston  de  Foix  is 
said  to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  all  the  sternness  of  his  age 
and  country,  and  eight  thousand  souls  fell  under  his  still  uplifted 
hand  during  seven  days  of  cruel  unmitigated  and  remorseless 
massacre  f.  Gaston  was  generally  and  justly  praised  as  a  com- 
mander for  this  short  and  decisive  campaign  :  he  had  in  fifteen 
days  with  an  inferior  for  cecompelled  the  combined  armies  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bologna,  routed  the  Venetian  captain  and  his 
army  in  open  battle,  and  recovered  the  second  city  in  Lombardy 
after  a  short  but  bloody  encounter !  Such  boldness,  sldll,  and 
rapidity  of  execution  were  almost  imprecedented  in  Italy,  and 

•   Guicciaidini,  Lib.    .\.,  cap.  iii.,   pp.  says   that  fourteen  thousand   fell!  — 

73-7.5.  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  83. 

f    Biionaccorsi,   from   the  account  of  —  Biagio     Buonaccorsi,    Diario,    pp. 
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and  had  bis  life  been  prolonged  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  youthful  hero  would  have  equalled  some  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  the  ancient  or  modem  world. 

The  situation  of  Louis  now  became  alarming :  England  had 
engaged  to  attack  him  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  as  well  as 
in  Guienne  ;  Spain  to  conquer  Navarre ;  the  Swiss  to  make 
irruptions  into  Italy  and  Burgundy,  while  the  strong  com- 
bination between  Rome  Spain  and  Venice,  and  the  defection 
of  Maximilian  who  had  made  an  eight  months'  truce  with  the 
last  state,  pressed  hardly  on  him  in  Italy.  Even  Florence 
began  to  waver  as  the  term  of  her  alliance  drew  towards  its 
conclusion  and  Louis  saw  plainly  that  he  could  no  longer  de- 
pend on  her  assistance.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  Bentivoglio 
of  Bologna  were  still  faithful  but  their  weakness  was  rather  a 
charge  than  a  support;  few  troops  remained  in  France,  and 
the  army  of  Lombardy  under  any  general  but  Nemours  would 
have  barely  sufficed  to  hold  that  favourite  country*.  But  be- 
sides all  these  difficulties  a  secret  order  had  been  received  by 
Jacob  Empser  who  commanded  the  German  auxiliaries  in  Gas- 
ton's army  forbidding  him  to  combat  against  the  Pope  or  Spain, 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies  the  hopes  of  Louis 
rested  wholly  on  the  result  of  a  battle.  Nemours  received  his 
commands  to  act  on  the  offensive  and  if  successful  march  direct 
to  Rome  without  any  respect  for  the  pope ;  but  to  invest  this  act 
with  a  more  legitimate  character  it  was  to  be  done  in  the  name 
of  the  council  of  Pisa  whose  legate  accompanied  the  army.  In 
pursuance  of  these  orders  Gaston  moved  towards  Ravenna  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  April  1513  gained  his  celebrated  victory  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ronco  with  vast  loss  on  his  own  part  and  a 
tremendous  slaughter  of  the  allies  f.     This  victory  was  more 

*  Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  177. — Guic-'  Buonaccorsi     says    twelve     thousand 

ciardini,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  iv.,  pp.  85  to  94.  Spaniards  and  four  thousand  French. 

+  Gio.  Camhi  says  that  the  killed  and  Guieciardini,    who    is   probably    more 

wounded  on  both  sides  amounted  to  correct,  says   ten   thousand,  of  which 

twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  one-third  were  French. 
of  whom  six  thousand  were  Fi-ench. 
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than  compensated  by  the  death  of  Nemours  himself,  foi'  his 
loss  so  disheartened  the  army  that  two  thousand  fresh  infantiy 
and  two  hundred  meu-at-ai*ms,  say  the  Memoires  of  Bayard, 
would  have  defeated  them.  The  Spanish  infantry  which 
had  been  anned  and  trained  by  Pietro  Navarra,  after  com- 
mitting fearful  ravages  amongst  the  French  ranks  marched 
sullenly  off  the  field  undaunted  and  imbroken  ;  and  it  was 
while  charging  them  in  their  retreat  that  Gaston  de  Foix  was 
unhorsed  and  stabbed  by  a  common  soldier  notwithstanding  all 
the  entreaties  of  Lautrec,  who  fell  pierced  with  twenty  wounds 
at  his  side*. 

The  immediate  effects  of  this  victory  were  the  surrender  of 
Ravenna,  Imola,  Forli,  Cesina,  Rimini,  with  all  their  depen- 
dencies, and  every  fortress  or  citadel  in  Romagna  except  those 
of  Forli  and  Imola ;  all  of  which  were  received  by  the  legate 
San  Sevei'ino  in  the  name  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  while  the 
pope's  legate  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Milan.  Had  Gaston  de  Foix  sundved-  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Rome  and  Naples  must  have  successively  fallen  and  the 
Spaniards  would  have  been  driven  from  Italy;  but  his  loss 
demoralised  the  army.  The  news  of  this  disaster  reached 
Rome  in  eight-and-forty  houi's  and  threw  the  impetuous  Julius 
into  alternate  fits  of  rage  and  terror :  the  cardinals  urged  him 
to  instant  peace,  the  Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadors  to 
persist  in  war;  and  in  this  wavering  condition  did  he  remain 
until  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Giulio  de'  Medici  knight  of 
Rhodes  and  afterwards  Clement  VII.  informed  liim  of  the  im- 
mense loss,  depression,  and  confusion  of  the  French  army ;  the 
contention  between  La  Palisse  and  Cardinal  San  Severino  for 
the  chief  command ;  the  necessary  dispei'sion  of  the  troops  in 
garrisons ;  the  captains'  uncertainty  of  the  king's  intentions ; 
their  not  being  on  good  terms  with  each  other ;  the  reports  of 
a  new  Swss  invasion  ;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  French 

*  Guicciardiiii,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  iv.,  pp.  90-112. 
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army  being  able  to  resume  active  operatious  under  a  long  period. 
Giulio  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  Ravenna ;  had  been  per- 
mitted by  Cardinal  San  Severino  to  attend  on  his  cousin  Gio- 
vanni and  was  now  despatched  by  the  latter  to  give  Julius  this 
correct  and  cheering  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  condition*. 

The  victory  of  Ilavenna  relieved  Florence  from  great  anxiety, 
inasmuch  as  the  success  of  her  ally  promised  safety  and  re- 
pose ;  but  the  subsequent  exhaustion  of  the  French  army  and 
the  evident  confusion  of  their  affairs  both  at  home  and  in 
Italy ;  the  muster  of  Swiss  troops,  and  the  rallying  of  the 
confederates,  soon  filled  her  with  new  apprehensions,  for  Julius 
was  not  a  man  to  let  either  real  or  fancied  injuries  remain  long 
unpunished.  Previous  to  that  battle  Louis  being  alarmed  at  his 
own  danger,  had  made  advantageous  offers  of  peace  with  the 
restoration  of  Bologna  and  other  good  conditions,  and  these 
though  at  first  slighted  were  now  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  prompt 
means  of  arresting  the  French  movements  in  the  first  instance, 
but  to  be  subsequently  handled  according  to  circumstances. 
Julius  expressed  a  wish  for  peace,  naming  the  Florentines  as 
mediators ;  and  Louis,  who  was  really  desirous  of  it,  sent  an  envoy 
to  Florence  while  he  ordered  La  Palisse  to  advance  again  into 
Fiomagna,  whence  he  had  been  recalled  to  defend  Milan  against 
the  Swiss,  in  order  to  procure  more  favourable  conditions. 

The  pope  however  being  already  assured  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  of 
England's  vigorous  cooperation  and  also  of  Ferdinand's  inten- 
tion to  send  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  to  his  aid  with  a  strong  reen- 
forcement ;  determined  by  the  urgent  and  previously  arranged 
counsel  of  Wolsey  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  reject  all 
terms,  and  in  full  consistory,  against  the  opinion  of  the  sacred 
College,  immediately  commanded  Louis  to  release  the  Cardinal 
of  Medici  on  peril  of  certain  pains  and  penalties  pronounced  by 
canon  law.  At  the  entreaty  of  the  cardinals,  who  all  offered  to 
write  in  a  friendly  manner  to  effect  the  object,  this  monitory  was 

*  BiagioBuonaccorsi,Diario, pp.  176-8.     rate,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  302. — Guicciar- 
— Giov.  Cambi,  pp.  287-90. — Ammi-     diiii.  Lib.  x.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  115-16. 
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suspended,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Giovanni  de'  Medici  as  pope's 
legate  exercised,  even  as  a  prisoner  under  the  very  beards  of 
the  council  at  Milan,  the  most  absolute  influence  amongst  both 
French  and  Italian  soldiers.  Louis  was  simultaneously  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  many  of  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  France, 
but  fresh  from  the  victory  of  Eavenna  not  only  forced  the 
Florentines  to  supply  their  contingent  according  to  treaty  but 
induced  them  to  renew  the  latter  for  five  years  "srith  an  engage- 
ment to  furnish  four  hundred  men-at-arms  for  the  defence  of 
Milan  *. 

The  whole  Swiss  nation  indignant  at  Louis  for  his  refusal 
to  continue  the  accustomed  pensions  and  subsidies  or  to  listen 
any  longer  to  their  insolent  and  exacting  demands,  and  still 
more  angiy  at  his  contemptuous  taunts,  had  made  a  national 
cause  of  their  quarrel  and  flocked  in  thousands  to  the  papal 
flag.  This  saved  Naples  and  the  confederates;  for  muster- 
ing in  strength  at  Coire  they  marched  on  Trent  and  down 
the  Adige  towards  Verona  to  meet  the  Venetians  ;  thence 
on  to  Villafranca  f  where  Baglione  joined  them  with  all  the 
force  of  Venice,  and  the  united  army  advanced  on  Valeggio, 
whence  La  Palisse  retired.  Afterwards  passing  the  Mincio 
they  occupied  the  Mantuan  territory  by  its  sovereign's  per- 
mission and  compelled  the  French  to  quit  the  field :  the  latter 
were  bent  on  presei^ving  the  most  important  places  in  the  hope 
of  dissolving  the  Swiss  confederates  by  gaining  time  ;  for  they 
knew  Julius  to  be  more  eager  for  war  than  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ments and  Mammon  was  the  great  Helvetian  deity.  At  Ponte- 
vico  every  German  in  consequence  of  an  imperial  order  withdrew 
from  the  French  camp  and  La  Palisse  thus  weakened  retreated 
in  disorder  to  Pizzichitone  leaving  the  whole  Cremonese  open 
to  invasion.  Cremona  was  occupied  in  the  name  of  the  "  Holy 
League'  as  it  was  called,  and  of  Maximilian  son  of  Lodovico 

*   Guicciardini,  Ijib.  x.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  11(5-125. 
+  Macchiavclli,  Lcttcic  F;iiiiili;ui,  I;i't.  xvii.,  a  l*'i;m'\  Vcttori. 
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Sforza  for  whom  the  Pope  and  Swiss  professed  to  reconquer 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  Bergamo  subsequently  revolted  and 
La  Palisse  after  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent  the  allies  from  pass- 
ing the  Adda  retreated  to  Pavia.  Meanwhile  Trivulzio,  with 
many  more  distinguished  officers  of  France  including  the  revolted 
cardinals,  who  impotently  declared  the  pope's  authority  sus- 
pended ;  and  all  the  French  establishment,  had  fled  from 
Milan  in  a  state  of  hurry  and  confusion  that  favoured  the  escape 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  at  the  passage  of  the  Po  near  Basignana. 
La  Palisse  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in  Pavia  but  was  driven 
from  it  in  confusion  by  the  allies  :  Milan,  Pavia,  and  almost 
all  the  other  cities  except  Brescia  and  Crema,  made  their  sub- 
mission and  were  sharply  taxed  as  a  substitute  for  plunder. 
The  greater  part  of  the  duchy  declared  for  the  Emperor  and 
the  Holy  League,  but  all  the  contributions  were  given  to  the 
Swiss,  which  soon  raised  such  a  greedy  commotion  amongst 
their  gold-bought  countrymen  that  they  flocked  in  multitudes 
to  the  papal  standard. 

Parma  and  Placentia  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  pope 
who  claimed  them  as  part  of  the  ancient  Exarchate  of  Ravenna : 
the  Swiss  and  Grisons  occupied  Chiavenna,  Lucarno,  and  other 
places  most  convenient  for  their  inroads  ;  and  Janus  Tregoso  a 
condottiere  of  Venice  drove  the  French  governor  from  Genoa, 
raised  a  rebellion  in  that  city  and  was  created  doge,  a  dignity 
formerly  enjoyed  by  his  father.  All  the  cities  and  strong- 
holds of  Romagna  rapidly  submitted  to  the  pope,  and  on  the 
Duke  of  Urbino's  aj)pearance  with  the  papal  army  the  Benti- 
vogli  fled  from  Bologna.  So  great  was  the  pontiff's  indigna- 
tion against  that  rebellious  city  and  its  tyrant  lords,  that  after 
interdicting  any  place  that  should  presume  to  receive  the  Ben- 
tivogli,  and  visiting  the  town  with  his  present  vengeance,  death 
alone  is  said  to  have  prevented  its  total  destruction  and  the 
removal  of  the  inhabitants  to  Cento*. 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  124-135. 
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Nothing  now  remained  to  France  but  Brescia,  Crema  and 
Lignago  ;  the  Castelletto  and  Lanterna  of  Genoa  ;  the  citadels 
of  Milan  and  Cremona,  and  a  few  other  strongholds  of  that 
state  :  Italy  for  the  moment  felt  secure  from  her  aims,  and 
ample  leisure  was  afforded  for  the  victors  to  quarrel  about  their 
booty  :  Venice  wanted  Brescia  and  Crema,  and  Julius  sup- 
ported her  demand  against  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  ;  the 
latter  trying  in  addition,  to  rob  her  of  all  that  had  been  ceded 
to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  These  two  monarchs  had 
also  secretly  agreed  that  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan  should 
ultimately  become  the  property  of  their  common  descendants  : 
on  the  other  side  both  pope  and  Switzers  openly  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  Maximilian  Sforza  who  after  his  father's  ruin  had 
resided  entirely  in  Germany :  the  pope  because  he  wished  to 
check  both  German  and  Spanish  dominion  in  Italy;  the  Swiss 
because  a  weak  prince  on  the  Lombard  thi'one  could  scarcely 
maintain  himself  without  their  assistance.  The  occupation 
of  Pai-ma  and  Placentia  was  another  cause  of  quarrel,  besides 
the  pope's  intense  wish  to  acquire  Ferrara  which  Ferdinand 
resolved  he  should  not  obtain.  JuUus  however  gave  up  this 
object  for  the  moment  and  Maximilian  sent  Mathew  Lang 
bishop  of  Gurck  to  watch  over  the  imperial  interests. 

Yet  amidst  all  their  clashmg  opinions  there  was  still  one 
jioint  of  agreement ;  that  of  dictating  terms  to  Florence,  who  had 
gained  nothing  and  dissatisfied  all  by  her  neutrality ;  she  now 
began  to  see  that  justice  itself  without  strength  and  pnidence  was 
of  no  avail,  and  that  she  had  not  even  made  her  neutrality  respec- 
table by  such  measures  of  vigorous  defence  as  might  have  caused 
her  enemies  to  pause  ere  they  ventured  to  molest  her.  Florence 
had  done  notliing  to  offend  the  League,  nor  had  she  lent  France 
any  assistance  beyond  her  engagements  for  the  defence  of  JMilan 
Ijoth  with  Louis  and  Ferdinand  :  she  had  rendered  eveiy  aid  to 
the  Spanish  fugitives  from  Ravenna  and  protected  them  from 
plunder  throughout  hor  territory,  a  service  gratefully  acknow- 
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ledged  by  the  King  of  Spain  :  she  had  fulfilled  all  his  demands  ; 
for  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Pisan  council  he  and  his 
ministers  had  offered  to  defend  the  republic  against  every 
enemy,  provided  that  it  rendered  no  assistance  to  Bologna  nor 
attacked  the  church  nor  favoured  the  Pisan  council.  Florence 
had  observed  these  conditions,  but  perplexed  by  faction  she  acted 
indecisively,  neither  supporting  Louis  nor  the  League,  but  on 
the  contraiylike  Dante's  "  Cattivo  Coro"  offended  both  sides*. 

The  pope  incensed  against  Soderini  and  wishing  like  his 
predecessors  to  establish  papal  authority  in  that  republic,  vpas 
eager  for  the  replacement  of  the  Medici  in  all  their  former 
greatness.  To  this  though  less  ardently  Ferdinand  also  looked 
in  order  to  prevent  Florence  from  ever  throwing  herself  into 
the  arms  of  France ;  but  all  these  things  were  to  be  finally 
referred  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  confederates  at  Mantua. 

In  the  interim  Lorenzo  Pucci,  a  Florentine,  and  one  of  the 
pope's  almoners  was  despatched  to  Florence  along  with  a 
Spanish  envoy,  nomiiTally  to  require  the  adherence  of  that 
state  to  the  league  against  France  but  really  to  sound  the 
inclination  of  the  citizens.  They  offered  to  pay  money  but 
demurred  to  joining  the  confederacy,  both  because  they  doubted 
the  pope's  views  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Gurck's  advice  who 
offered  in  his  master's  name  to  protect  their  liberties  for  the 
sum  of  40,000  ducats  ;  he  also  warned  them  against  the  pon- 
tiff's enmity  and  advised  them  not  to  join  the  league  until 
they  saw  the  emperor  do  so  f. 

Biagio  Buonaccorsi  and  Nardi  both  say  that  the  bishop 
demanded  100,000  florins  but  despairing  of  gaining  any  money 
from  Florence  at  once  gave  ear  to  the  more  liberal  promises  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  who  represented  his  own  family  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Mantua.  This  demand  was  refused  because  Florence 
had  no  faith  either  in  the  emperor's  promises,  or  his  power  to 
perform  them,  and  had  already  bought  his  flimsy  protection 

*   Inferno,  Canto  iii.  f  Gukciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  i",  pp.  14.3-147. 
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for  40,000  florins,  immediately  after  the  recovery  of  Pisa  -K 
The  troops  of  Piaimondo  de  Cardoua  were  just  then  clamorous 
for  some  arrears  of  pay  which  the  viceroy  had  not  the  means  of 
discharging  ;  and  as  Maximilian  was  anxious  for  their  presence 
in  Lombardy  to  cui'b  the  Swiss  and  awe  the  Venetians,  another 
offer  was  made  to  Giovanvittorio  Soderini  the  gonfaloniers 
brother  and  Florentine  ambassador  at  Mantua,  that  if  the 
sum  demanded  were  paid  to  Maximilian  and  something  more 
to  Cardona  whose  soldiers  refused  to  move  fi'om  Bologna  until 
they  were  satisfied,  Florence  should  not  be  molested,  and  as 
money  was  the  only  argument  that  told  on  the  confederate 
chiefs  they  would  have  much  more  willingly  closed  with  solid 
Florentine  gold  than  the  airy  promises  of  Giuliano.  But  the 
ambassador  had  no  powers  ;  no  exertions  were  used  either  by 
him  or  others  to  counteract  the  Medician  intrigues;  and  the 
republic  obstinately  refusing  to  spend  a  given  sum  in  the  most 
critical  moment  of  her  existence,  lost  both  national  and  political 
liberty  and  was  compelled  once  more  to  receive  her  ancient 
tyi-ants  f . 

This  obstinacy  decided  the  confederates ;  they  first  resolved 
to  restore  Maximilian  Sforza  to  his  inheritance,  and  that  a 
general  union  of  the  Italian  states  against  France  must  be 
established  for  the  safety  of  Italy :  and  secondly  at  the  in- 
stance of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
brother,  that  Florence  should  be  attacked  and  her  constitution 
changed,  which  he  declared  could  easily  be  accomplished  in 
consequence  of  internal  discord :  many  he  said  wislied  for 
tlie  Medici  who  had  secret  intelligence  with  some  of  the  most 
noble  and  powerful  citizens :  the  Florentine  troops  were 
scattered  ;  part  of  their  men-at-arms  were  then  in  Lombardy, 
part  shut  up  with  the  French  garrison  of  Brescia,  and  no  force 
existed  that  could  oppose  a  sudden  attack  on  the  countiy.     He 

*  Buonaccorsi,  p.  180. — Jacopo  Nardi,  liib.  v.,  pj).  246-7. 
+  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  i.,  pp.  140-.50. 
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endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  wresting  Florence 
from  the  grasp  of  a  man  blmdly  devoted  to  France  and  bestow- 
ing it  on  a  family  which  having  been  offended  and  injured  by 
that  monarchy  placed  all  its  hopes  and  dependence  in  the 
League.  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  the  pope's  envoy  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Medici  supported  this  view ;  the  cause  of  Florence 
was  abandoned  by  all,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Spanish 
army  accompanied  by  Giuliano  and  Cardinal  Giovanni,  who 
was  appointed  Legate  of  Tuscany  for  the  occasion,  should 
march  at  once  towards  that  city  *. 

The  viceroy  therefore  rejoined  his  army  at  Bologna  and 
with  some  slight  reenforcement  of  papal  troops  advanced  on 
Florence  who  until  the  last  moment  ignorant  of  all  these 
things  w^as  totally  unprepared  for  resistance.  No  sooner 
had  he  entered  the  Florentine  territory  than  an  embassy 
met  him  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  conduct  during 
the  war  particularly  as  it  affected  Ferdinand  whom  they  had 
never  injured,  and  demonstrated  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  their  alliance  :  they  also  entreated  that  the  viceroy  would 
frankly  declare  what  was  required  of  them,  promising  to  grant 
everything  in  their  power  sooner  than  incur  Ferdinand's  dis- 
pleasure. They  were  told  that  this  invasion  was  not  an  act  of 
Spain  alone  but  a  joint  resolution  of  the  League  for  Italian 
security  against  France,  an  utterly  unattainable  object  while  a 
man  so  devoted  to  that  monarch  as  Piero  Soderini  governed  the 
commonwealth  ;  wherefore  the  confederates  demanded  that  he 
shouldbe  deposed  and  a  more  satisfactoiy  government  substituted, 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  restoration  of  Gio- 
vanni and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  their  country.  Many  embassies 
were  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  these  demands  but 
without  success,  for  according  to  Buonaccorsi,  Cardona  super- 
added the  requisition  of  1 00,000  florins.  This  was  indignantly 
rejected   although  the  Florentines,  expecting  a  simultaneous 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  i",  p.  150. 
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attack  from  the  papal  frontier,  were  in  great  consternation ; 
a  constei-nation  rendered  more  intense  by  their  own  dissensions 
and  the  known  wishes  of  so  many  citizens  for  a  change  *. 

They  had  few  men-at-arms  and  were  almost  devoid  of  in- 
fantry, except  some  battalions  hastily  collected  and  the  newly 
established  militia  which  though  excellent  had  for  the  most 
part  seen  no  service  :  not  a  commander  of  sufl&cient  military 
reputation  and  authority  was  in  their  pay,  and  amongst  all  their 
condottieri  there  was  scarcely  an  officer  from  whose  character 
or  abilities  they  had  any  expectation.  Nevertheless  all  that 
could  be  done  at  the  moment  was  effected  and  a  considerable 
force  concentrated  in  and  about  Florence,  Prato,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

Attempts  at  reconciliation  were  not  spared  either  in  the 
enemy's  camp  or  at  the  court  of  Rome,  but  all  unsuccessfully  ; 
and  when  Cardona  anived  at  Barberino  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  capital,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  assure  the 
citizens  that  he  was  not  come  to  alter  their  dominion  or  liberty 
provided  they  would  for  Italian  secmity  remove  Soderini  and 
admit  the  Medici ;  not  as  chiefs  of  the  republic  but  simple 
citizens.  When  this  demand  became  public  the  various  pas- 
sions interests  fears  and  opinions  of  the  people  broke  loudly 
forth  :  it  was  by  many  thought  unjust  and  impolitic  that  for 
one  citizen's  sake  the  whole  community  should  be  endangered, 
more  especially  as  his  deposition  would  neither  involve  the 
destruction  of  public  liberty  nor  the  great  popular  council  both 
of  which  might  be  easily  protected  from  Medician  ambition  ; 
besides  they  would  never  be  able  to  resist  the  whole  power  of 
the  League  and  the  hatred  of  Italy  abandoned  as  they  were  by 
France,  and  even  advised  by  Louis  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  for  their  own  preservation. 

Others  refused  to  believe  that  whole  armies  were  thus  put  in 
motion  merely  through  liatrcd  to  one  man  and  regard  for  two 

*  Buonaccorsi,  Diaiio,  p.  181. — Guicciardiui,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii.,  ])p.  1  j1-2. 
VOL.    IV.  M 
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Others ;  on  the  coutraiy,  they  saw  nothing  in  the  confederates 
but  a  determination  to  reduce  Florence  to  their  devotion  and 
extract  large  sums  from  the  citizens  by  replacing  the  Medici 
in  absolute  power,  while  they  veiled  their  real  purpose  under 
milder  terms  in  order  to  deceive  the  community.  What  else, 
it  was  asked,  could  mean  this  threatening  command,  given 
amidst  the  clang  of  arms,  to  depose  the  gonfalonier  and  leave 
the  commonwealth  without  a  head  ?  What  else  was  intended 
by  this  tumultuous  entry  of  the  Medici  but  to  unfold  a  banner 
for  those  to  rally  under  whose  only  thoughts  were  how  they 
could  best  extinguish  the  name,  the  memoiy,  nay  every  vestige 
of  the  national  council,  the  palladium  of  Florentine  liberty? 
How,  it  was  sternly  demanded,  could  the  Medici  be  prevented  ; 
supported  as  they  were  by  a  Spanish  army  without  and  seconded 
by  seditious  citizens  within ;  how  could  they  be  prevented 
from  trampling  on  public  liberty  the  very  moment  they  entered 
Florence  ?  The  people  were  conjured  to  awaken,  and  oppose 
these  incipient  attempts ;  to  fear  no  dangers  but  loss  of  free- 
dom and  public  safety  ;  to  remember  the  noble  stand  they 
had  made  against  Charles  VIII.  and  all  his  chivalry;  and 
then  think  how  much  more  easy  it  would  be  to  resist  this  petty 
invasion !  soldiers  without  money,  without  provisions,  almost 
without  artillery ;  having  no  means  if  baffled  in  their  first 
assault,  to  sustain  the  war  or  remain  a  single  moment  in 
Tuscany,  and  who,  from  the  lies  of  exiles  expecting  to  carry 
everything  before  them,  would  with  a  vigorous  resistance  be 
inclined  to  make  reasonable  conditions. 

Such  in  substance  was  the  language  used  in  private  society, 
in  the  markets  and  public  places ;  but  Soderini  after  ha\nng 
arrested  about  twenty  gentlemen  whom  he  believed  most 
attached  to  the  Medici,  resolved  to  take  the  sense  of  the  citizens 
at  large  on  the  answer  to  be  returned.  Assembling  the  great 
council  therefore  he  addressed  them  in  the  following  speech 
which  unlike  most  historical  orations  is  probably  genuine,  /or 
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we  are  assured  by  Filippo  Xerli  •who  was  present  in  the  coun- 
cil, that  Guicciardini  has  coiTectly  and  elegantly  reported  it*. 

"  If  I  believed  that  the  viceroy's  demand  concerned  only  my 
'  own  interest  I  would  of  myself  have  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
'  sion  as  suited  my  inclinations,  which  holding  me  prepared  at 
'  any  moment  to  sacrifice  even  my  life  for  your  benefit,  would 
'  have  made  it  an  easy  task  to  renounce  the  magistracy ;  because 
'  in  the  number  of  years  that  I  have  held  this  ofi&ce  both  mind 
'  and  body  are  wearied  out  by  anxious  and  continued  labour. 
'  But  as  in  this  demand  there  may  be  something  more  iu- 
'  tended  than  my  do\^^lfall,  it  appears  to  these  my  honom'able 
'  colleagues  and  to  me,  that  what  includes  the  interests  of  all 
'  should  not  be  discussed  but  by  common  consent,  and  that  a 
'  subject  so  grave  and  so  general  ought  not  to  be  alone  cou- 
'  sidered  by  the  ordinary  number  of  citizens  accustomed  to 
'  debate  on  other  subjects,  but  by  this  council  the  Piince  of 
'  the  City,  to  which  only  belongs  so  grave  a  deliberation.  I 
'  will  make  no  attempt  to  influence  you  ;  yours  be  the  counsel ; 
'  yours  the  judgment ;  what  you  decide  on  shall  be  accepted 
'  and  praised  by  me :  I  offer  you  not  only  the  magistracy, 
'  which  is  your  own,  but  my  person  and  my  life  ;  and  I  should 
'  deem  myself  singularly  fortunate  if  I  could  believe  this  to  be 
'  the  means  of  your  safetj-.  E.xamine  well  what  consequences 
'  the  viceroy's  demand  may  produce  on  your  liberty,  and  may 
'  God's  grace  then  enlighten  and  direct  your  minds  to  the 

wisest  course  of  action.  If  the  Medici  were  really  disposed 
'  to  live  in  Florence  as  piivate  citizens  amenable  to  her  laws 
'  and  magistrates,  their  restoration  would  be  praiseworthy 
'  for  it  would  reestablish  our  common  country  in  one  united 
'  body :  if  their  design  be  otherwise,  bethink  ye  of  your  danger, 
'  and  shun  neither  expense  nor  cUfficulty  for  the  preserva- 
'  tion  of  your  liberty,  the  value  of  which  will  be  better,  but 
'  too  late  appreciated,  alas   that  1  should  say  so  !  when  you 

'   Ncrli,  Com.,  Lib.  v.,  p.  108. 
M  ii 
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"  have  entirely  lost  it !  Let  no  man  imagine  that  the  Medician 
"  mile  will  be  what  it  was  ere  they  were  expelled,  for  the  form 
"  and  foundation  of  everything  is  changed :  then,  educated 
"  amongst  ourselves  almost  as  private  citizens,  opulent  even 
"  for  their  station,  and  offended  by  none,  they  stood  on  the 
"  goodwill  of  the  people;  they  consulted  with  distinguished 
"  citizens  on  all  public  affairs  and  endeavoured  to  cover  their 
"  greatness  with  the  mantle  of  private  equality  rather  than 
"  ostentatiously  display  it.  But  now  after  living  for  so  many 
"  years  away  from  Florence,  accustomed  to  foreign  manners, 
"  and  therefore  little  conversant  with  our  social  institutions ; 
"  remembering  only  the  bitterness  of  exile  and  persecution; 
"  poor  in  fortune  and  offended  by  so  many  of  our  families ; 
"  conscious  that  the  greater  part,  nay  all  the  city  abhors 
"  tyranny,  they  could  never  again  place  confidence  in  any 
"  man,  but  impelled  by  suspicion  and  poverty  would  appropri- 
"  ate  everything  to  themselves!  They  would  put  no  faith 
"  in  public  love  or  benevolence  but  trust  their  safety  only  to 
"  coercion  and  to  arms;  so  that  Florence  ere  long  would  be 
"  similar  to  Bologna  under  the  Bentivogli,  to  Siena  and  Pe- 
"  rugia.  I  wished  to  say  thus  much  for  those  who  make  a 
"  boast  of  the  times  and  government  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
"  which  although  accompanied  by  the  hard  conditions  of  a 
"  tyranny  (yet  milder  than  many  others)  compared  with  this 
"  would  be  considered  as  an  age  of  gold.  It  now  becomes  you 
"  to  deliberate  prudently;  and?«e,  either  to  renounce  the  magis- 
"  tracy  with  a  cheerful  and  constant  mind;  or,  if  you  decide 
"  otherwise,  boldly  attend  to  the  defence  of  our  country's 
"  liberty"*. 

The  people's  attachment  to  popular  government  was  far  too 
strong  and  too  general  for  any  hesitation  about  its  maintenance, 
but  with  a  somewhat  contradictory  policy  they  resolved  to  support 
the  gonfalonier  in  his  office  and  yet  permit  the  Medici  to  return 

*   CJuicciaidini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii.,  pp.  155-7. 
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as  private  citizens  yviih  a  foreign  army,  the  cardinars  influence, 
and  all  the  papal  authority  at  their  back !  And  if  this  were  not 
accepted  a  \'igorous  defence  of  their  common  country  and  its 
liberties  was  the  alternative. 

Preparations  for  the  latter  were  continued,  money  was  raised, 
Prato,  a  city  on  the  enemy's  line  of  march  by  the  Val  di  Marina, 
was  immediately  garrisoned  and  every  means  that  time  and 
circumstances  allowed  were  put  in  defensive  action.  Mean- 
while after  having  with  some  difficulty  collected  the  ai-my  and 
artillery,  at  Barberino,  Cardona  again  moved  forward  and  in 
August  began  battering  the  walls  of  Prato  with  liis  falconets, 
which  however  made  no  impression  even  on  the  Mercatale  gate 
the  particular  object  of  attack.  Luca  Savello  was  in  gai'rison 
with  a  few  men-at-arms  and  according  to  different  accounts, 
from  two  to  fom*  thousand  militia  besides  other  infantry ;  but 
with  a  scanty  artillery,  little  experience,  less  discipline,  and 
a  total  absence  of  everything  necessary  to  defence  except  the 
single  article  of  victuals  *.  The  viceroy's  army  was  small, 
brave,  and  experienced :  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  two  heavy 
guns  and  only  five  thousand  Spanish  infantiy ;  but  the  same 
undaimted  soldiers  who  had  fought  and  made  such  havoc  at 
Fiavenna,  who  had  lulled  De  Foix,  and  retired  in  stern  un- 
broken order  from  the  field  more  like  victors  than  vanquished. 
Such  soldiers  despised  their  inexperienced  enemy,  but  as  they 
mai'ched  without  provisions  beyond  the  day  and  found  the 
country  almost  cleared  of  them,  scarcity  soon  commenced  in 
the  camp  and  Cardona  alarmed  for  the  consequences  began 
again  to  negotiate. 

This  was  the  crisis  in  which  a  superior  mind  intent  on  public 
good  would  have  shown  itself,  but  Florence  had  neither  troops  nor 
officers  competent  to  stand  in  the  field  against  the  Spanish  vete- 

*  MacchiavcUi,  who  was  best  informed,  posed    (but    from   the   contents  cito- 

says  that  the  g.arrison  was  three  thou-  neously)   to  be   written  to  Alfonaina 

Band  men. — (Vide  Leltere  Familiari,  de'  Medici.) 
Lettei'a  viii.,  "a  una  Su/iwra"  sup- 
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rans,  and  her  only  safety  was  in  famine ;  yet  while  there  are 
provisions  in  badly-garrisoned  and  badly-defended  towns  an 
experienced  army  will  scarcely  starve  :  nevertheless  for  30,000 
ducats  and  the  reception  of  the  Medici  as  private  citizens  Cardona 
would  not  have  marched  off  and  left  the  republic  free  with  the 
gonfalonier  still  in  office  and  the  popular  council  untouched :  but, 
says  Guicciardini,  nothing  is  more  evanescent  than  opportunity ; 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  judgment  from  others'  professions ; 
nothing  more  injurious  than  immoderate  suspicion.  It  was  an 
old  custom  of  Florence  to  defend  the  public  liberty  with  gold 
at  a  less  expense  both  of  blood  and  treasure  than  with  the 
dangerous  swords  of  mercenaries :  there  were  times  even  when  it 
became  the  most  politic  and  almost  only  means  of  safety,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  all  the  leading  citizens  in  compliance 
with  ancient  custom  (now  justified  by  circumstances)  were  eager 
for  a  convention.  The  viceroy  had  promised  a  safe-conduct  to 
their  ambassadors  and  also  to  abstain  from  any  fmlher  attacks 
on  Prato  while  negotiations  were  pending  if  his  troops  were 
only  furnished  with  provisions  by  that  city.  These  preliminaries 
were  agreed  to,  but  Soderini  with  an  unusual  and  for  him  un- 
natural boldness,  either  from  a  conviction  that  Prato  would 
hold  out,  that  Cardona  fearful  of  starvation  and  despairing  of 
success  would  be  compelled  to  retreat,  or  from  terror  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici  under  any  circumstances,  purposely 
delayed  the  ambassadors  and  gave  no  provisions  although 
Cardona  purposed  leaving  this  last  point  to  the  decision  of 
Ferdinand.  The  gonfalonier  was  nevertheless  supported  by 
many  citizens  who  trusted  to  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men 
which  he  either  expected  or  had  actually  assembled  in  and 
about  Florence  :  whereupon  the  viceroy  pressed  by  hunger  and 
uncertainty  took  up  a  fresh  position  opposite  La  Porta  del 
Serraglio  and  after  making  an  insignificant  and  easily  defended 
breach  boldly  stormed  it  on  the  twenty- ninth  of  August,  1512, 
and  to  his  own  and  his  amiv  s  astonishment  at  once  carried  the 
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town,  owing  as  is  said  to  tlie  cowardly  behaviour  of  its  garrison 
but  more  probably  to  treacheiy  in  the  podesta.  One  corps 
alone,  and  they  were  Pisans,  made  a  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
stand  in  the  market-place,  after  which  there  was  no  resistance  ; 
but  screams,  blood,  violation  and  plunder  filled  the  place. 
Guicciai-dini  assei'ts  that  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  placed  a  guard 
on  the  church  where  all  the  women  had  sought  refuge  and  thus 
saved  them;  but  Nardi,  Cambi,  Macchiavelli,  Buonaccorsi, 
Giovio,  and  Giuliano  Ughi,  in  his  manuscript  Memoires ;  all 
CO  temporaries  and  the  first  at  that  veiy  time  employed  in  the 
war  department  of  Florence,  agree  in  one  dismal  tale  of  indisr 
criminate  murder,  rape,  tortui'e,  sacrilege  and  general  desolation ; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Scipione  Ammirato,  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards,  Prato  still  trembled  from  the  horrors  of 
tlois  bloody  day.  Neither  sacred  virgins  nor  cradled  infants, 
nor  wives,  nor  youths,  nor  maidens,  nor  children  from  seven 
years  old  and  upwards,  were  spared  from  the  most  odious  viola- 
tion or  from  death  :  the  wells  were  filled  with  mangled  bodies  ; 
a  fat  priest  was  actually  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled ;  and  thunder  and 
lightning  and  pelting  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  during  the 
first  night  of  these  terrific  acts  as  if  heaven  itself  had  made  its 
indignation  manifest !  the  sacred  Host  was  scattered  and  trampled 
on;  houses  and  churches  were  plundered  and  their  inmates 
cruelly  tortured  to  discover  imaginary  treasures,  or  work  on  the 
pity  of  friends  and  relatives  for  payment  of  a  heavier  ransom. 
The  number  thus  slaughtered  without  provocation,  without  re- 
sistance, and  excepting  by  the  small  body  of  Pisans,  without  an 
attempt  at  defence,  is  by  most  authors  estimated  at  five  thousand 
souls ;  by  Guicciardini  at  two  thousand,  but  Cambi  and  others 
assert  that  no  less  than  five  thousand  four  hundred  bodies,  and 
according  to  Ughi  a  cotemporary  even  six  thousand  were  actually 
buried  in  Prato.  These  hon-ors  continued  more  or  less  for  one- 
and-twenty  days,  and  there  is  no  cruelty  that  has  ever  been 
related  or  that  can  even  be  conceived  of  man;  no  lust,  violence 
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or  wanton  barbarity,  nothing  that  can  enter  into  the  most  diabo- 
lical imagination,  which  was  not  here  committed  by  the  Spaniards ; 
never  even  in  that  fierce  and  fiery  age  were  seen  such  hellish 
doings:  the  bloody  exploits  of  the  French  at  Brescia  and  Ravenna 
looked  pale  in  comparison  to  the  Spanish  cruelty  butchery  and 
violations  at  Prato  !  and  during  all  this  time,  says  Cambi,  the 
Cardinal  cle  Medici  the  future  Pope  Leo  X.,  looked  on  without 
an  attempt  to  arrest  the  hand  of  murder  or  stop  the  hellish 
scene '^-. 

The  story  of  this  lamentable  exhibition  of  human  wickedness 
is  rendered  still  more  melancholy  by  two  private  but  remark- 
able instances  of  the  deep  feeling,  the  virtue,  and  the  fidelity 
of  woman :  one  the  preservation  of  her  threatened  honour ; 
the  other  to  revenge  her  violated  chastity;  both  being  ex- 
amples of  that  great  and  glorious  spirit  which  disdains  to  suffer 
degradation. 

We  are  told  by  Nardi  of  an  aged  lady  of  Prato  who  having 
escaped  the  massacre  was  retained  as  a  servant  in  her  own 
dwelling  to  attend  on  the  barbarians  that  occupied  it :  during 
the  first  moments  of  danger  she  had  hidden  her  young  niece  in 
one  of  those  secret  chambers  which  in  those  days  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  construct  expressly  for  such  purposes  in  private 
houses,  and  there  hoped  to  have  preserved  her  until  all  danger 
Imd  passed  away.  She  was  deceived;  the  lynx  eyes  of  a  licentious 
soldiery  were  too  keen  and  penetrating ;  their  suspicions  were 
awakened  and  the  unhappy  girl  was  soon  led  forth  trembling 
and  pale  with  hoiTor,  but  caressed  and  comforted  by  the  satyrs 

»    Ricordi    di  Andrea   Boccliineri    di  MemorieStoriche  delle  cose  di  Firenze, 

Prato,  At.  Stor.  Ital.,  App.  No.  1,  p.  p.  17,  MS.— Giovio,  Vita  di  Leone  X. 

329. — Macchiavelli,  Lettere  Familiari.  — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  pp.  306-7. 

"  Letteraaunasignora,"  vin. — Jacopo  — Jacopo  Modesti,  "  Sacco  di  Prato.'" 

Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  101-2. — Fil.  Nerli,  — Simone  di  Ooro  Brami,  "  Sacco  di 

Lib.  v.,  pp.  108-9. — Giiicciardini,  Lib.  Prato."  —  Stefano    Guizzalotti,    "  Jl 

xi.,  cap.  ii.,  pp.  1 57-160. — Buonaccorsi,  Miserando  Sacco  di  Prato."  In  terza 

Diario,  p.    182. —  Giov.   Cambi,  pp.  Rima.    These  last  three  narrations  are 

304,   308,   323.— Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  to  be  found  in  vol.  i",  Ar.  Stor.  Ital. 
v.,  pp.  247,  251. — FraGiulJano  Ughi, 
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who  were  about  to  ruin  her.  She  in  vain  implored  for  that 
mercy  which  she  knew  was  hopeless,  so  concealing  her  bitter 
feelings  as  best  she  could  she  gradually  drew  towards  the 
balcony  and  thence  with  a  sudden  spring  dashed  herself  on  the 
pavement,  but  died  unsullied  ! 

Another  whose  husband  remained  a  captive  to  the  Spaniards 
was  carried  off  by  a  man-at-arms  and  in  the  habit  of  a  page 
retained  as  his  concubine  through  seven  miserable  years  of 
captivity.  Finding  herself  at  last  quartered  at  Parma  and 
therefore  adjacent  to  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  this  unhappy 
woman  resolved  to  cast  away  the  slough  of  her  dishonour  and 
with  one  bold  act  wipe  off  whole  years  of  shame.  Wherefore, 
having  previously  an-anged  her  plan,  she  rose  in  the  night, 
killed  her  ravisher,  collected  his  gold  and  jewels  of  which  she 
had  the  charge,  then  mounting  his  fleetest  steed  spurred 
fearfully  across  the  mountams  and  once  more  breathed  freely 
on  the  plains  of  Tuscany.  She  was  soon  at  her  own  door, 
anxious  and  hesitating,  but  finally  assuming  courage  and 
calling  on  her  husband  she  calmly  said  "Dost  thou  know 
me  ? "  He  ran  towards  her  with  open  arms,  Imt  at  once 
stopping  him  she  solemnly  added,  "My  husband;  either 
"  shun  me  altogether,  or  resolve  and  promise  to  receive  and 
"  treat  me  from  this  time  forth  as  thy  faithful  and  affection- 
"  ate  wife  with  this  my  portion  of  500  golden  florins,  which 
"  1  bring  to  thee  as  some  compensation  for  our  misfortunes." 
She  was  joyfully  welcomed  and  ever  after  honoured  and  re- 
spected by  the  women  of  every  rank  at  Prato,  for  having  so 
nobly  and  heroically  revenged  not  only  her  own  individual 
wrong  but  as  it  were  the  universal  injury  of  her  country- 
women ='=. 

The  news  of  Prato 's  fall  was  brought  by  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  treat  with  Don  Raimond,  who  heard  it  when  half  way 
to  that  city,  and  consternation  spread  throughout  Florence : 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  v.,  pj).  2G1-2. 
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Soderiiii  was  astounded  terrified  and  struck  down  ;  be  might 
have  saved,  but  be  brought  ruin  on  the  country :  his  reputa- 
tion, his  autliority,  his  resolution  all  forsook  him,  and  more 
ruled  than  ruler,  swayed  entirely  by  others,  incapable  of 
meeting  the  difficulty,  he  could  neither  provide  for  his  own 
nor  the  public  safety.  All  who  desired  a  revolution  became 
bolder  and  raised  their  voices  most  loudly  and  audaciously 
against  the  existing  government,  so  that  the  Seignory  was 
compelled  to  release  those  prisoners  confined  by  Soderiui ;  but 
most  of  the  citizens,  unused  to  arms  and  scared  by  the  fate  of 
Prato,  although  attached  to  popular  government  were  ready 
through  mere  apprehension  to  obey  the  first  daring  citizen  that 
might  present  himself. 

Such  men  were  not  wanting.  That  same  set  which  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Rucellai  gardens  and  rendered  them 
famous  in  Florentine  literature,  contained  a  number  of  ardent 
spirits,  young,  bold,  and  energetic,  who_  only  looked  for  such 
a  crisis  to  bring  their  secret  wishes  into  action.  Bartolomeo 
Valori,  Antonio  degli  Albizzi  who  was  only  twenty-three  years 
old ;  Francesco  and  Domenico  Rucellai,  Gino  di  Neri  Capponi, 
Giovanni  Vespucci,  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Piero  Tomabuoni 
and  others  of  that  family,  besides  friends  and  adherents ;  in 
all  about  thirty  young  ambitious  nobles,  many  deep  in  debt  and 
most  of  them  related  to  Soderini;  but  all  eager  for  change 
and  deep  in  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Medici,  were  chief 
actors  in  this  revolution*.  These  citizens,  who  had  already 
secretly  arranged  their  plans  with  Giulio  de'  Medici  at  a  distant 
villa,  resolved  to  drag  Soderini  by  force  from  the  public  palace 
despoil  him  of  his  dignity  and  remand  him  to  a  private  station 
in  the  community. 

While  this  plot  was  in  agitation  the  viceroy  flushed  with 

*  Besides  the  above,  there  were  several  Ridolfi    and    Francesco    Nori,    whose 

of    tlic    Pitti,    Tomasino    Corbinelli  ;  fother  was  killed  by  Bernardo  Bandini 

several  of  the  Bartoli,  a  son  of  Filippo  in  defending  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
Buondelmonte,  probably  several  of  the 
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success,  rich  in  plunder  to  the  amount  of  '200,000  florins,  his 
camp  aboundhag  in  provisions  not  only  from  the  stores  of  Prato, 
but  by  a  pui'chased  convention  %\ith  Pistoia,  entirely  changed 
his  tone,  and  instigated  by  the  Palleschi  demanded  the  Medici's 
restoration,  but  as  private  citizens  Tvithout  any  preeminence  in 
the  commonwealth.  Ferdinand  in  fact  cared  little  for  the 
Medici  and  from  the  first  had  ordered  Cai-dona  to  an-ange 
this  matter  as  best  suited  the  Spanish  interests  :  nay,  he  had 
latterly  been  even  adverse  to  their  retm-n  and  in  favom*  of 
presenong  the  popular  goveiiiment  from  a  growing  jealousy 
of  Pope  Julius  in  consequence  of  his  threat  of  didving  the 
barbarians  from  Italy,  coupled  with  a  treacherous  attempt 
to  aiTCSt  the  Dulve  of  FeiTara  for  whose  safety  Ferdinand 
had  been  guarantee.  These  feelings  made  him  anxious  to 
support  a  Florentine  magistrate  adverse  to  Julius  instead  of 
a  family  which  was  likely  to  depend  more  on  that  pope  than 
on  him  ;  and  he  not  only  expressed  his  intentions  in  the  most 
open  manner  to  Guicciardini,  then  ambassador  in  Spain,  but 
actually  sent  orders  to  Cardona  not  to  molest  the  government ; 
but  they  did  not  arrive  until  a  day  after  Florence  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Medici.  Whatever  might  have  been  Don  Rai- 
mond's  feeUng  about  that  race  he  detenxiined  to  make  good 
use  of  his  present  position  in  the  exaction  of  contributions ; 
wherefore  50,000  florins  were  demanded  for  the  payment  of 
his  aimy ;  as  much  more  for  the  King  of  the  Romans  ;  20,000 
florins  for  himself;  10,000  florins'  worth  of  goods  between 
silks  and  presents  to  others ;  the  whole  amount  of  contribu- 
tion equalling  nearly  150,000  florins,  its  appropriation  being 
variously  stated. 

The  peril  was  now  imminent :  a  fierce  and  victorious  army 
within  a  few  mUes ;  the  citizens  apprehensive  of  being  plun- 
dered ;  part  of  them  corrupted,  part  terror-struck ;  no  union, 
no  (confidence  and  no  leader  equal  to  the  crisis  :  in  this  pitiable 
state  the  viceroy's  demands   were  necessarily  complied   with 
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but  on  condition  that  the  existing  government  and  public  liberty 
should  be  guaranteed  and  respected. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  conspirators 
entered  the  palace  unresisted  on  the  thirty-first  of  August  and 
after  some  strong  parley  with  the  Seignory,  and  loud  shouts  of 
"iVo  gonfalonier,'"  Soderini  was  about  to  give  himself  quietly 
up  to  them  but  restrained  by  the  priors  and  other  citizens  until 
the  tumult  became  too  violent  to  resist  they  dragged  him  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  from  the  palace.  He  was  lodged  at  his 
own  desire  in  the  house  of  Paulo  Vettori  on  the  "  Lung'  Aruo," 
and  all  Florence  being  by  this  time  in  tumult  enemies  rushed 
out  on  every  side  and  encouraged  the  conspirators  to  assemble 
every  legal  council  and  demand  Soderini's  instant  deposition. 
Francesco  Vettori  was  selected  as  deputy  for  this  purpose 
and  the  question  having  been  put,  only  nine  out  of  more  than 
seventy  votes  were  against  the  gonfalonier  :  upon  this  Vettori 
returned  to  the  Seignory  and  crossing  his  hands  over  his 
breast  with  apparent  compassion  and  humility,  and  as  he 
asserts  in  a  letter  to  Macchiavelli,  a  real  desire  to  save  him  ; 
declared  that  if  sentence  of  deposition  were  not  immediately 
passed  he  trembled  for  the  life  of  that  innocent  man  from  the 
violence  of  some  youthful  conspirators  *. 

Thus  menaced  there  was  no  alternative ;  the  gonfalonier  was 
legally  deposed  by  the  court  constitutionally  nominated  for  that 
pm'pose,  but  not  without  strong  expressions  of  compassion  and 
even  tears  from  his  judges  f .  To  prevent  any  chance  of  dis- 
order Soderini  departed  on  the  following  evening  for  Siena 
accompanied  by  a  guai'd  of  cross-bow  men  besides  many  of  his 
own  relations ;  his  destination  was  at  first  for  Kome  where 
Cardinal  Soderini  had  induced  Pope  Julius  to  guarantee  his 
safety,  but  an  old  follower  of  the  family  called  Antonio  di 
Segna  was  secretly  despatched  to  warn  him  from  that  city  and 

*   Macchiavelli,  Opcrc,  Lettera  xvi.  twelve  Buoniomini,  ten  of  War,  eight 

•f-  This  court  was  composed  of  the  of  Balia,  ten  Conservators  of  Laws, 
eight    Priors,    sixteen    Gonfaloniers,     and  the  Captains  of  Party  Guelph. 
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of  the  pontifF's  treachery ;  whereupon  he  struck  off  quietly  to- 
wards Loreto  on  pretence  of  a  vow,  and  embarking  from  the 
neighbouring  coast  in  a  brigantine  which  the  faithful  Antonio 
had  provided,  anived  safely  at  Ragusa.  He  was  welcomed 
with  great  hospitality  by  that  people  to  whose  merchants  he 
had  shown  especial  favour  during  his  prosperity;  but  fearful  of 
being  demanded  from  them  by  Julius  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Castelnuovo  then  a  Turkish  dependancy.  Mean- 
while Julius  angry  at  his  escape  and  having  none  else  to  vent 
his  rage  upon,  awaited  the  return  of  Antonio  di  Segna,  threw 
him  into  prison,  tortm-ed  and  sent  him  back  to  his  own  house 
where  he  died  within  a  few  days  a  victim  to  his  affection  and 
fidelity  *. 

Thus  ended  after  nine  years  and  ten  months'  duration  the 
government  of  Piero  di  Tommaso  Soderini :  he  was  evidently 
a  man  of  mildness  probity  and  virtue,  joined  to  much  sense 
prudence  and  knowledge  of  official  business  ;  a  sincere  friend 
to  liberty  but  morally  timid,  and  formed  for  more  tranquil  and 
more  scnipulous  times  than  those  he  lived  in.  He  worked 
hard  himself,  trusted  to  few,  and  therefore  had  no  efficient 
support  in  the  hour  of  trial :  his  maxim  was  to  remedy  every- 
thing by  time  and  mildness,  forgetting  the  rapid  succession  of 
outward  events  as  well  as  the  turbulent  impatience  and  furious 
passions  of  the  moment.  The  malignity  of  that  powerful  fac- 
tion which  had  proposed  the  office,  shackled  all  his  measures 
when  they  saw  liim  lean  exclusively  to  popular  government, 
whereas  if  he  had  condescended  to  humour  and  conciliate  them 
(an  important  duty  of  inilers)  he  probably  would  have  benefited 
his  country  more,  strengthened  it  by  union  and  ultimately 
preserved  that  cherished  liberty  which  like  a  sensitive  plant  again 

•  Macchiavclli,  Lcttere  Familiar!, Let-  — Guicfianlini,   Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii",  pp. 

teraviii.,owna<S'/(/»iom. — Jacopo  Pitti,  161,  1(J9. — Buonaccoisi,  pp.  181-4. — 

Lib.  ii.,  p.  102.— Fil.  Ncrli,  Lib.  v.,  Animirato,  pp.  307-8.— Goro  Branii, 

pp.  10.0-10.— Jacopo   Nardi,  Lib.   v.,  "  Sacco  di  Prato." 

pp.  252-G.— Gio.  Caiubi,  pp.  308-10.  t  Ibid.,  p.  30G. 
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withex'ed  at  the  touch  of  a  Medici.  The  order,  moderation,  and 
economy  of  his  administration  ;  his  gentleness  and  steadiness 
of  government,  for  all  of  which  he  would  have  been  universally 
honoured  and  loved  in  a  more  tranquil  and  less  corrupted  age, 
wei'e  some  of  the  causes  of  his  fall  during  one  of  misfortune 
turbulence  and  crime  ;  for  they  were  neither  sustained  by  com- 
manding vigour  nor  enforced  by  the  mysteriuos  powers  of  genius. 

No  sooner  was  Soderini  departed  than  negotiations  were 
renewed  with  Don  Raimond  by  a  fresh  embassy  consisting  of 
Cosimo  de'  Pazzi  Archbishop  of  Florence,  Baldassare  Carducci, 
Ormannozzo  Deti,  Niccolo  del  Nero,  Niccolo  Valori,  Jacopo 
Salviati,  and  Paulo  Vettori.  The  first  and  two  last  of  these 
ambassadors  were  added  at  the  desire  of  Giovanni  de' Medici; 
the  archbishop  being  his  cousin,  Salviati  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Vettori  especially  acceptable  for  his  activity  in  expelling  the 
gonfalonier.  The  terms  were  soon  settled,  the  Medici  and 
their  followers  were  suffered  to  return  as  private  citizens  with 
permission  to  repurchase  all  their  confiscated  property  at  a 
fair  value,  on  compensating  the  existing  owners  for  every 
improvement.  Florence  was  instantly  to  join  the  league  against 
France,  pay  to  Cardona  half  the  contribution  agreed  upon 
after  which  he  engaged  to  withdraw,  and  the  other  moiety 
within  two  months.  She  was  to  conclude  a  new  alliance 
with  Ferdinand  involving  reciprocal  defensive  obligations,  and 
moreover  to  maintain  two  hundred  Spanish  men-at-arms, 
intended  for  the  Marquis  of  Palude  to  whom  Cardona  had 
given  hopes  of  being  made  Captain-general  of  the  Florentine 
army  *. 

Giuliano  de'  Medici  and  his  young  cousin  Lorenzo  the  son 
of  Piero  and  Alfonsina,  had  already  made  their  appearance  in 
the  city,  and  were  welcomed  to  the  house  of  Antonfrancesco  degli 
Albizzi  against  the  wishes  of  his  family:  Giuliano  was  of  a  mild 
conciliating  nature  and  politic  withal ;  he  instantly  shaved  his 

*  AniQiirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  309. — Giiicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap,  iii.,  pp.  163-4. 
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beard,  cast  away  his  foreign  garments,  and  at  once  resumed  tlie 
"  Lucco"  or  national  costume  of  Florence  in  order  to  manifest  his 
intention  of  living  as  a  private  citizen  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  his  race.  He  therefore  entered  that  city  unattended 
by  any  strangers  and  walked  the  streets  accompanied  by  two  of 
his  kinsmen  without  fear  or  pretension  *  :  in  conjunction  with 
the  Seignory  he  laboured  at  a  modification  of  the  government, 
believing  it  prudent  in  the  first  instance  not  to  oppose  that 
almost  unanimous  desire  of  preserving  public  liberty  and  the 
great  popular  council.  It  was  nevertheless  resolved  that  a 
perpetual  gonfalonier  had  become  inexpedient,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  that  office  was  henceforward  to  be  for  one  year  only, 
and  that  to  the  senate,  which  was  renewed  half-yearly,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  should  be  added 
as  permanent  members,  the  qualification  for  which  consisted  in 
having  discharged  some  of  the  first  public  duties  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  those  for  instance  of  ambassador,  or  commissary 
abroad,  and  gonfalonier  of  justice  or  the  office  of  peace  and 
liberty  at  home.  Four  hundred  crowns  of  salary  were  granted 
to  the  gonfaloniership  and  the  remainder  of  Soderini's  pay  was 
divided  amongst  the  Priors,  Buonioraini,  and  Gonfalouiei's  of 
companies  f . 

In  pursuance  of  these  arrangements  Giovambatista  Ridolfi 
was  elected  gonfalonier  from  the  eighth  of  September  1512. 
This  choice  was  considered  judicious  and  well  calculated  for 
the  emergency,  because  Ridolfi  belonged  to  the  noblest  rank 
of  citizens,  was  wise,  prudent,  energetic,  and  attached  to  liberty : 
he  had  great  influence  in  Florence  particularly  amongst  the 
nobles,  yet  was  careful  of  the  people,  and  well  adapted  by 
personal  qualities  alone  to  steady  the  vacillating  common- 
wealth if  avarice  and  ambition  had  been  less  prominent  in  his 

*  Giov.  Camhi,  p.  311. — Jaropo  Pitti,     +  Giov.  Cambi,  pp.  311,  314.  —  Am- 
l,ib.    ii.,   p.    103. —  Ammirato,    Lib.     niirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  311-12. 
xxix.,  p.  310. 
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character*.  The  Palleschi  whose  wish  was  a  restoration  of 
the  old  Medician  ascendancy,  were  mortified  at  this  liberal 
spirit  and  at  seeing  themselves  opposed  by  those  whom  they 
newfound  had  only  coalesced  from  their  personal  hatred  to  Sode- 
riui,  but  still  remained  staunch  to  the  cause  of  popular  govern- 
ment ;  nor  were  they  much  comforted  by  the  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of  Pddolfi  who  cleared  the  palace  of  all  armed  factionaries, 
introduced  order,  and  restored  the  machine  of  government  to 
its  regular  movement.  The  more  liberal  party  also  began  to 
speak  out  and  boast  that  after  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards 
they  would  reduce  everything  to  its  former  condition.  Things 
had  however  proceeded  too  far;  liberty  was  beset  on  every 
side  ;  an  army  eager  for  any  violence  at  the  gates ;  a  strong 
and  determined  faction  of  audacious  youth  ready  to  trample 
upon  her  within ;  her  greatest  enemies  reestablished  although 
as  private  citizens,  (which  excited  the  smiles  of  many)  in  the 
very  place  where  their  family  had  ruled  despotically  for  sixty 
years ;  and  the  well-understood  although  disguised  objects  of 
the  cardinal,  who  deemed  such  a  restoration  poor  i*ecompense 
for  years  of  exile  ;  all  these  combined  to  sound  the  knell 
of  liberty.  The  Palleschi  perceived  this,  but  alarmed  at  the 
reform  and  more  alarmed  at  the  gonfalonier's  firmness,  sought 
about  for  a  remedy  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  at  Campi  to  impress  him  with  the  necessity  of  a  change. 
They  insisted  that  the  easy  disposition  of  Giuliano  had  suffered 
such  things  to  pass  as  endangered  his  friends  and  family,  and 
that  he  was  more  fitted  for  individual  and  private  enjoyment 
than  the  rougher  cares  of  government :  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  circumvented  by  their  enemies  whose  ablest 
leader  was  made  chief  of  the  commonwealth,  and  whose  common 
language  was  that  of  a  second  expulsion  of  the  Medici  at  a 
favourable  time  and  opportunity.  The  Cardinal  a  willing  lis- 
tener to  such  arguments,  immediately  removed  his  quarters 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii",  pp.  163-4. — Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  103. 
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from  CampI  to  Sant'  Antonio  del  Vescovo  close  to  the  Porta  a 
Faenza  *  where  he  could  receive  the  visits  and  sound  the  incli- 
nations of  the  citizens;  amongst  these  Jacopo  Salviati  and 
Lanfredino  Lanfredini  urged  him  on  no  account  to  alter  the 
great  council  to  which  for  eighteen  years  so  great  and  universal 
an  attachment  was  shown  by  all  ranks  of  citizens.  The  Pal- 
leschi  they  declared  were  exhausted  in  numbers  and  wealth 
and  weak  in  every  way ;  they  were  ambitious  and  necessitous, 
and  not  superabundant  in  prudence,  wherefore  if  he  intended 
to  build  his  future  greatness  and  security  upon  their  support 
alone,  he  would  become  the  minister  of  their  violence  and 
avarice ;  but  in  maintainmg  the  present  reform  his  family  would 
again  become  exalted  and  agreeable  to  all  parties ;  to  the  Otti- 
mati  for  the  recent  reform ;  and  to  the  people  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  great  popular  council. 

This  sound  and  patriotic  advice  was  given  not  only  by  the  two 
above-mentioned  citizens  but  by  many  others  who  being  satis- 
fied with  the  expulsion  of  Soderini  and  the  alteration  in  the 
senate  or  council  of  the  Ottimati,  began  to  fear  Mediciaii  ambi- 
tion and  the  natm-al  desire  of  that  family  after  years  of  exile 
to  redeem  their  fortunes  at  the  public  cost.  This  apprehension 
became  more  serious  because  not  only  the  Pallesclii  but  Antonio 
de  Cardona  Marquis  della  Palude,  who  as  already  mentioned 
had  been  promised  the  captain-generalship  of  Florence  with 
30,000  florins  a  year  salary,  was  continually  exciting  the  Medici 
to  such  measures  as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandisement.  The 
advice  offered  by  Salviati  and  his  party  was  not  from  any  parti- 
cular attachment  to  the  popular  council  but  to  establish  them- 
selves as  arbitrators  between  this  democratic  body  and  Medician 
authority  ;  a  balance,  says  Jacopo  Pitti,  difficult  to  adjust  and 
when  adjusted  impossible  for  any  length  of  time  to  preserve. 
When  this  counsel  became  known  to  the  Pallcschi  they  insisted 

*  The  gate  of  Faenza  now  opens  into     between   the   gates  of  San   Gallo  and 
the  lower  citadel  or  fortress  of  Florence     Prato. 
VOL.    IV.  N 
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ou  the  necessity  of  a  parliament,  especially  as  tliey  were  weak ; 
and  with  that  power  once  in  hand  they  would  soon  be  joined 
by  the  infirm  of  "pui-pose,  the  waverers,  and  all  who  were 
watching  the  exit  of  affairs  to  side  with  the  ascendant  faction 
either  from  fear  or  interest.  Nor,  added  the  Pallesclii  -^ith 
great  truth,  have  we  any  apprehension  of  the  discretion  of  men 
like  our  opponents  who  lost  the  form  of  government  to  which 
they  were  so  attached  by  allowing  their  own  passions  to  be 
played  upon  by  a  few  silly  designing  citizens. 

Their  advice  was  too  much  in  unison  with  Giovanni  de'  Me- 
dici's -wishes  not  to  be  adopted ;  for  although  he  dreaded  the 
new  gonfalonier's  vigour  and  ability  they  soon  afterwards  con- 
vinced him  that  even  he  was  not  invulnerable  to  temptation  : 
they  in  fact  succeeded  in  persuading  Pddolfi  that  his  interest 
and  expectations  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  promptly 
embracing  the  Medician  cause  for  which  his  brother's  life  had 
been  sacrificed,  than  remaining  true  to  the  party  that  had 
sacrificed  it :  by  the  latter  he  gained  nothing  ;  by  the  former 
his  reward  must  be  instant ;  because  he  would  immediately 
become  the  principal  adviser,  as  he  was  already  the  near  relation 
of  the  Medici  and  first  citizen  of  Florence.  Seduced  by  such 
reasoning  Ridolfi  only  stipulated  that  the  revolution  shoidd  be 
so  managed  as  to  cast  the  appearance  of  compulsion  on  his 
actions,  a  promise  cheerfully  given,  not  so  much  to  satisfy  him 
as  to  secure  the  support  of  many  who  although  apparently 
Palleschi  were  strongly  suspected  by  the  Medici*.  Such  was 
Ridolfi  the  once  zealous  advocate  for  liberty  and  gi'eat  sup- 
porter of  Savonarola,  a  man  so  generally  esteemed  and  con- 
fided in  that  eleven  hundred  and  three  voices  out  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  seven  in  the  Grand  Council  elected  him  as  gon- 
falonier, to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  Florentines  f !  All 
these  things  decided  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  to  enter  at  once 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  260. —     Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  103-6. 
Filippo  Nerli,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  115 — Guic-     f  Jacopo   Nardi,   Lib.  vi.,  p.  259. — 
ciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii°,  pp.  164-5. —     Nerli,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  114. 
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ou  the  scene ;  but  this  could  scarcely  be  effectual  without  Don 
Raimoncl  de  Cardona's  acquiescence  and  aid ;  and  he,  whether 
from  having  already  been  apprised  of  King  Ferdinand's  change 
of  sentiment  or  fearful  of  delaying  the  payment  of  his  own 
contributions,  was  disinclined  to  make  any  fiu'ther  alterations 
in  Florence.  It  was  however  represented  to  him  that  after 
suffering  such  injuries  the  very  name  of  Spaniard  must  neces- 
sarily become  hateful  to  the  Florentines ;  that  if  left  free  they 
would  naturally  cling  to  the  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  and  pro- 
bably recal  Soderini  as  soon  as  their  country  were  once  rid  of 
the  Spanish  armies ;  and  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Me- 
dici would  be  the  only  security  for  their  faithful  adherence  to 
the  confederacy.  The  viceroy  acceded  to  this  reasoning,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September  1512,  after  nearly  eighteen 
yeai's  of  exile  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  returned  to  Flo- 
rence; not  as  legate  of  Tuscany  in  the  garb  of  peace  and 
welcomed  as  Popes'  legates  were  wont  by  long  processions  of 
the  citizens :  this  he  refused :  but  entered  like  a  conqueror, 
accompanied  by  the  viceroy,  surrounded  by  men-at-arms,  and 
above  all  by  that  detested  infantry  which  under  his  own  eyes 
had  been  can-jdng  death  and  desolation  throughout  his  native 
country  *.  Riding  proudly  through  the  streets  Giovanni  dis- 
mounted at  the  Medician  palace  and  there  passed  the  night 
without  deigning  to  take  any  notice  of  the  Seignory.  The 
Orsini,  Vitelli,  Rivieri  della  Sassetta,  Ramazzotto,  and  other 
condottieri  attached  to  his  party  filled  the  city  with  their  fol- 
lowers, while  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  army  returned  to  or 
remained  at  Prato  ready  for  any  emergency :  Ridolfi  had  dis- 
missed the  old  palace  guard  and  whether  by  design  or  accident 
had  not  yet  formed  another,  so  that  the  Seignory  were  unpro- 
tected and  exposed  to  any  violence  of  the  Medician  followers  f. 
That  such  violence  might  be  expected  was  clear  to  all  when 

*   Amrnirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  312. —  Giov.  C.imbi,  p.  323. 
t  Filippo  Ncrli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  115-1(). 
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they  saw  tlie  bloody  garments  of  their  murdered  countrymen 
sent  in  cart-loads  to  the  Florentine  market  and  sold,  or  offered 
for  sale  at  a  small  price  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni;  when 
they  saw  multitudes  of  Spanish  soldiers,  officers,  and  condot- 
tieri,  whose  hands  still  reeked  with  the  life-blood  that  wetted 
those  very  garments,  when  they  saw  these  men  enter  Florence 
in  the  guise  of  friends  ;  amuse  themselves  by  riding  round  the 
walls,  examining  the  defences,  and  speculating  on  the  most 
promising  mode  of  reacting  the  tragedy  of  Prato  whenever  a 
fair  occasion  presented  itself;  and  at  last,  when  to  the  indignant 
complaints  of  the  citizens  the  gonfalonier's  only  reply  was  an 
angiy  sai'casm  and  a  more  angry  reviling  of  their  ignorance,  his 
reputation  rapidly  diminished  and  the  public  began  to  tremble*. 
Yet  this  was  the  patriot  Ridolfi ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  September  the  senate  and 
a  numerous  "  Pratica"  or  assembly  of  citizens,  met  at  the 
j>alace  to  receive  the  visit  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  who  through 
Biagio  Buonaccorsi  returned  an  excuse  which  at  least  calmed 
their  apprehensions  of  any  present  violence,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  again  collected  for  the  same  purpose.  During 
this  interval  the  Medici  had  completed  their  plans  and  mus- 
tered their  forces  both  foreigners  and  townsmen :  Rinieri  della 
Sasseetta  and  Ramazzotto  were  first  seen  cautiously  moving 
their  bands  of  infantry  piecemeal  into  the  great  square  and 
occupying  all  that  space  in  front  of  the  palace  gate  ;  then  fol- 
lowed Vitelli  and  many  more,  as  it  were  carelessly  sauntering 
about ;  next  came  Giuliano  de'  Medici  accompanied  by  all 
the  citizen-conspirators  six  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Seignory,  with  arms  cautiously  concealed  under  their  mantles ; 
and  in  this  way  they  insinuated  themselves  into  eveiy  part 
of  the  unprotected  palace  even  to  the  battlements  of  the 
tower,  ere  they  ventured  on  the  conclusion  of  then*  enterprise. 
Giuliano  seeing  all  things  complete  entered  the  council-cham- 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  260. — Jacopo  Modesti,  Sacco  di  Prato,  p.  245. 
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ber  and  at  a  preconcerted  sign  one  of  the  Seignory  began  to 
speak;  upon  this  swords  were  drawn,  shouts  of  ''To  arms" 
resounded  through  the  palace-halls,  and  from  its  ancient  win- 
dows the  cry  of  "Palle,  Palle"  rang  to  the  courts  below: 
Ramazzotto  and  Rinieri  instantly  secured  the  gate  and  Vitelli 
the  public  square  ;  the  palace  itself  was  as  suddenly  filled  with 
soldiers  shouting  and  plundering ;  the  astonished  citizens  who 
were  assembled  thei'e  slunk  gi-adually  away  and  abandoned  all 
to  the  conspirators  ;  fear  and  confusion  spread  on  every  side 
until  the  reappearance  of  Giuliano  in  complete  armour  re- 
stored some  confidence  to  the  council.  He  immediately 
an-ested  the  tumult  within,  sent  armed  patrols  roimd  the 
town  and  suburbs  with  bread  and  halters  to  soothe  and 
punish,  raised  a  ciy  that  the  Spaniards  were  on  their  way  from 
Prato  to  take  advantage  of  the  tumult  and  plunder  Florence, 
and  by  such  means  and  the  terror  of  greater  evils  reduced 
eveiything  to  comparative  tranquillity.  Thus  overcome,  the 
Seignory  sent  a  deputation  of  four  citizens  to  receive  the  car- 
dinal's commands;  he  asked  only  the  security  of  his  family 
and  a  parliament,  the  latter  a  formidable  demand,  but  it  was 
granted  and  that  perilous  mockeiy  soon  took  place  :  a  Balia 
at  the  will  of  the  cardinal  was  appointed  amidst  the  spears  of 
foreign  soldiers  and  armed  bands  of  young  and  reckless  Flo- 
rentines who  were  now  declaring  in  numbers  for  the  Medici*. 
This  Balia  was  elected  for  one  year  with  the  power  of  annually 
prolonging  its  duration  and  which  in  fact  continued  until  the 
last  e.Kpulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1527.  It  was  composed  of  the 
Seignory  and  forty-eight  citizens  taken  as  usual  from  the  four 
quarters,  besides  eleven  "  Arruotr  or  supplementaiy  members 
who  were  subsequently  added :  all  laws  enacted  since   1494 

*    Biagio    Buonnccorsi,   pp.    18.3-4. —  rato,  Lib.  xxix.,    pp.  .312-13. — Here 

Jacopo   Pitti,   Lil).   ii",  pp.    \Q'A-7 . —  finishes  the  Diary  of  Biagio  Buonac- 

Jacopo    N.anli,   Lih.   vi.,   pp.   25.9-61.  corsi,  coadjutor  of  tlie  "TcnofPeacO 

— Filip.  Ncrli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp  115-16. —  and  Liberty,"'  and  an  actor  in  thcso 

Giovan.  Cambi,  pp.  323-25. — Ainmi-  scenes. 
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were  at  once  annulled  by  it,  and  a  clear  space  for  new  legisla- 
tion opened  to  suit  the  times  and  interests  of  the  inevitable 
Medici,  that  bold  and  fortunate  race,  which  now  resumed  all 
its  ancient  authority  over  a  people  predestined  to  pme  and 
wither  under  its  brilliant  but  baneful  influence  ! 

This  dictatorship  had  also  the  power  of  delegating  autho- 
rity to  a  certain  number  of  "  Accoppiatori "  chosen  from  its 
own  body  for  the  purpose  of  electmg  the  Seignory;  Pddolfi 
either  voluntarily  or  by  imatation  prematurely  resigned  his 
office  at  the  end  of  two  months  ;  the  ancient  mode  as  to 
duration  resumed  its  course ;  the  Colleges  of  Gonfaloniers 
and  Buonomini  were  now  the  first  time  elected  "  a  mano ;"  for 
even  the  despotic  Lorenzo  had  never  disturbed  their  choice ; 
the  "  Ten  of  Peace  and  Liberty"  were  abolished  and  their 
secretaries  dismissed  ;  amongst  them  Biagio  Buonaccorsi  to 
whose  diary  the  historian  Jacopo  Nardi  acknowledges  himself 
indebted  for  much  of  his  information.  Instead  of  this  board  the 
"  Otto  delict  Pratica" y}3iS  reestablished,  and  as  a  despotic  govern- 
ment forced  on  the  nation  by  foreign  arms  was  naturally  fearful 
of  a  national  militia  formed  under  and  attached  to  free  institu- 
tions, Macchiavelli's  famous  and  useful  "  Ordinanza  de'  Batta- 
giioni  della  Milizia  Fiorentina"  which  had  been  increased  to 
twenty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  was  entirely  abolished  as 
dangerous,  and  the  whole  Florentine  population  disarmed.  A 
strong  guard  of  foreigners  occupied  the  public  palace  and  its 
neighbourhood,  at  first  under  the  command  of  Paulo  Vettori 
as  commissary,  then  of  Giulio  de'  Medici  Prior  of  Capua  who 
had  accompanied  Cardinal  Giovanni  to  Florence  and  was  a 
principal  agent  in  the  whole  previous  conspiracy  connected  with 
this  revolution. 

The  chief  members  of  this  family  now  assembled  together 
in  Florence  were  Cardinal  Giovanni  and  Giuliano,  the  above- 
mentioned  Giulio  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  son  of 
that  Giuliano  who  fell  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy:  Lorenzo,  son 
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of  Piero  and  Alfonsiua  degli  Orsini,  who  afterwards  became 
Duke  of  Urbino;  Alexander,  then  an  infant,  natural  son  of 
tills  second  Lorenzo  ;  and  Ippolito,  also  a  child,  bearing  the 
same  illegitimate  affinity  to  Giuliano. 

There  was  one  remarkable  feature  in  this  revolution  which 
gives  a  character  of  benevolence  and  gi-ace  to  the  conduct  of  the 
restored  family:  it  was  unattended  with  bloodshed,  confisca- 
tion of  property,  or  even  with  exile,  excepting  that  of  Piero 
Soderini  and  his  brother  Giovan-Vettorio  besides  three  sons 
and  nephews;  and  all  these  were  soon  after  included  in  the 
amnesty  gi'anted  at  the  accession  of  Leo  X. 

A  forced  loan  was  however  exacted  in  order  to  complete  the 
Spanish  contribution,  after  which  Don  Piaimond  withdrew  his 
merciless  followers  into  Lombardy  and  left  Florence  in  a  weak 
and  feverish  repose.  The  sacred  picture  of  "Nostra  Donna 
delV  Impriineta''  was  then  brought  in  solemn  state  to  the  city, 
accompanied  by  a  long  and  gorgeous  procession  of  priests  and 
people  while  public  thanksgivings  were  freely  offered  for  the 
happy  restoration  of  the  Medici*. 

Thus  after  eighteen  years  of  trial  and  adversity;  after  having 
been  declared  outlaws  and  rebels  and  a  price  set  upon  their 
head,  was  this  family  suddenly  restored  in  the  teeth  of  an 
adverse  people,  not  only  to  all  their  former  greatness  but  with 
an  authority  even  more  imperious  and  more  absolute  than 
before  !  We  naturally  wonder  how  any  community  with  so 
devoted  a  love  of  liberty  and  their  country  that,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Vettori  a  prominent  actor  in  these  very  scenes, 
•'  to  have  their  greatest  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  na- 
"tional  welfare,"  and  who  himself  "  loved  all  her  people,  her 
"laws,  her  customs,  her  walls,  her  houses,  her  streets,  her 
'*  churches,  nay  the  very  country  round  about  her  and  could 

•  JacopoNar(li,Lib.v).,pp.261and265.  166-7.— Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp_.  116- 

— Jacopo  ISIodcsti,  "  <S'acco  di  Prato"  19,  —  Giov.  Canibi,  pp.  323-330. — 

p.  247.— Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  107.  Ammirato,  Lib.  .\xix.,  pp.  310-11. 
— -Guicciardini,   Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii.,   pp. 
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"feel  no  sharper  grief  than  the  contemplation  of  any  troubles 
"that  might  apparently  ruin.  them"*.  Yet  Francesco  Vettori 
was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Medici !  How  could  men  who 
felt  thus,  once  more  and  so  easUy  submit  after  eighteen  years 
of  real  self-government  and  ten  of  order  and  economy,  to 
receive  that  family  as  their  masters  which  had  so  selfishly, 
so  recklessly  trampled  on  all  the  imagined  liberty  they  had 
previously  enjoyed  ? 

Many  causes  foreign  and  domestic  combined  to  produce  this 
change :  the  former  were,  attachment  to  France,  to  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  and  the  general  state  of  Italian  politics,  but  still  un- 
steadied  by  any  bold  decided  course  of  action :  the  latter  were 
various ;  but  one,  the  old  and  crying  sin  of  Florence ;  Disunion, 
the  most  dangerous  evil  of  any  free  community,  was  by  far  the 
greatest.  This  disunion  principally  arose  from  ambition  and 
jealousy,  but  more  especially  from  that  venal  selfish  character 
which  according  to  their  own  writers  particularly  distinguished 
the  Florentines.  "  For  whoever,"  says  Nardi,  "  considers  well 
the  nature  of  our  citizens  will  perhaps  find  that  their  ambition 
is  always  more  subservient  to  their  avarice  than  their  avarice  to 
ambition ;  "  and  it  was  both  these  passions  which  tempted  many 
to  compass  that  restoration  of  the  Medici  which  Pope  Julius  II. 
for  his  own  ends  and  passions  enabled  them  thus  to  accom- 
plish. But  still  a  wide-spread  jealousy  of  the  gonfalonier 
assisted  in  the  work ;  Soderini  was  a  man  with  no  peculiar  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  patricians,  save  harmlessness ;  he  was  raised 
from  a  state  of  equality  to  superior  and  permanent  dignity,  and 
though  exalted  by  themselves  with  far  other  objects,  used 
his  great  authority  to  repress  their  high-reaching  pretensions 
and  weakened  his  owti  power  by  giving  universal  umbrage. 
Another  cause  of  disunion  was  the  extremely  democratic  cha- 
racter of  the  new  constitution :  it  galled  many  of  the  old 
Popolani,  wounded  their  tastes,  their  pride,  their  dignity,  and 

*  Francesco  Vettori,  Letter  to  Macchiavelli,  Let. 
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rendered  civic  liberty  an  uneasy  good  ;  for  the  delicacy  of 
aristocratic  taste  is  more  shocked  by  mere  vulgar  preten- 
sions, by  the  discrepancy  of  habits,  manners,  and  education; 
than  molested  by  the  shouldering  of  simple  poverty  and  the 
untaught  familiarity  of  humble  life.  Many  of  these  also 
joined  in  seeking  the  return  of  the  Medici  though  not  in 
pristine  greatness,  for  under  the  shadow  of  this  race  they 
bad  enjoyed  and  again  expected  a  wider  field  for  their  own 
ambition  a  freer  range  for  their  venality,  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  commonwealth. 

There  were  many  others  who  looked  only  to  the  simple 
downfal  of  Soderini  by  whatever  means  accomplished  yet 
were  still  true  to  liberty ;  this  blinded  them  not  only  to  the 
Clime  of  assassination  but  to  the  dangers  brought  upon  theu* 
countiy,  and  even  all  this  would  have  failed  against  the  strong 
and  geneml  feeling  of  Soderini's  integrity  and  the  economy, 
order,  and  security  of  his  mild  and  gentle  government,  had  the 
gonfalonier's  own  conduct  in  extremity  been  that  of  a  bold  and 
able  statesman  who  knew  when  to  yield  and  when  to  brave 
misfortune. 

A  general  scrutiny  was  now  ordered  as  in  the  old  Medician 
day  for  the  embursing  of  citizens'  names  who  were  eligible  to 
public  employment;  but  as  this  required  time,  a  provisional 
arrangement  took  place  on  the  twenty-first  of  September 
by  which  the  gonfalonier  was  ordered  to  select  twelve,  the 
priors  ten,  and  each  of  the  members  of  the  Balia  eight  citi- 
zens of  his  quarter  to  form  a  body  of  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  which  by  secret  scrutiny  were  reduced  to  two  hundred 
members  or  fifty  for  each  quarter.  This  body  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Seignoiy,  Colleges,  Otto  di  Balia,  and  Captains 
of  Party,  was  substituted  for  the  Great  Council,  considei'ed 
as  the  national  representative  council,  and  charged  with  the 
official  elections  and  most  of  the  duties  of  that  great  popular 
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body  until  March  1513,  when  the  scrutiny  would  be  completed  *. 
In  all  these  arrangements  especial  care  was  taken  to  exclude 
every  former  partisan  of  Savonarola,  a  party  dreaded  and  detested 
by  the  Medici  because  their  principles  were  a  reform  in  Church 
and  State  based  on  civil  liberty,  and  none  of  these  suited  the 
Cardinal  of  Medicis  or  any  of  his  family.  The  election  of  a 
new  gonfalonier  in  November  1512  showed  the  existing  spirit 
of  the  government  which  the  cardinal  afterwards  modified, 
for  Filippo  Buondelmonte,  whose  name  recals  our  first  ideas 
of  the  woes  and  crimes  of  Florence,  was  selected  to  that 
dignity  :  not  that  there  was  any  individual  harm  in  this  noble- 
man except  his  age  and  fretful  spirit;  but  none  of  this 
family  had  hitherto  filled  that  ofiice  because  they  had  ever 
proudly  and  sternly  retained  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
pure  and  ancient  aristocracy  and  held  the  citizens  in  extreme 
contemi')t;  so  that  even  amongst  the  Seignory  he  was  some- 
times made  to  feel  how  small  a  portion  of  public  love  or  con- 
fidence he  enjoyed,  and  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  even 
in  those  degenerate  days  of  Florence  when  numbers  of  illus- 
trious families  who  had  in  better  times  been  the  champions 
of  liberty  and  were  now  competitors  in  the  race  of  sub- 
jection, the  ancient  anti-aristocratic  spirit  should  still  throw 
out  these  occasional  sparks  of  a  wasted,  obsolete,  and  almost 
forgotten  enmity  f ! 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  this  year  was  a  formal  embassy  to 
Pope  Julius  II.  sent  expressly  to  thank  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Florentine  republic  for  all  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on 
them  by  the  change  of  government  and  restoration  of  the 
Medici !  but  the  ambassadors'  surprise  may  be  conceived  when 
this  fieiy  pontiff  burst  into  one  of  his  most  violent  moods 
against  the  cardinal  for  entering  his  native  city  as  a  tyrant,  sur- 
rounded by  foreign  guards,  and  holding  it  by  force  of  arms!    It 

*  Giov.  Cambi,  pp.  331-2.  ■(■  Giov.  Cambi,  p.  340. 
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never  was  his  intention  he  declared  to  set  up  new  tyrannies  but 
on  the  contrary  to  ruin  and  extinguish  them  as  he  had  lately 
done  in  Bologna.  The  ambassadors  ultimately  pacified  him 
with  extreme  difficulty,  yet  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  gave 
orders  to  the  Caixlinal  de'  Medici  as  his  legate  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  Ferrai'awith  the  papal  forces  and  two  hundred 
Florentine  men-at-arms  !  So  moved  by  impulse  was  he  and  so 
Ijent  on  this  unjust  and  disgraceful  conquest  *. 

His  next  and  last  public  act  of  consequence  was,  in  concert 
with  the  league  against  French  aggression,  the  establishment 
of  Maximilian  Sforza  on  the  throne  of  Milan  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  the  citizens  who  tired  of  foreign  rule  again  desired  their 
princes.  Representatives  from  all  the  members  of  the  league 
Ijesides  a  vast  concourse  of  illustrious  visitors  assisted  at  this 
ceremony,  but  the  duke  a  weak  effeminate  man,  was  merely  a 
shadow  or  at  most  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Swiss,  who  in 
consequence  of  their  militaiy  force  and  hatred  to  Louis  had 
now  become  veiy  influential  and  formidable  meddlers  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  An  ambassador  from  each  canton  was  re- 
ceived with  unusual  honours  in  secret  consistory  by  Julius  II. 
who  flattered  them  with  the  vain  titles  of  "  Liberators  of  Italy," 
"  Defenders  of  the  Church"  and  such  cajoleiy ;  but  their  mer- 
cenary grasping  disposition  well  knew  how  to  profit  more  largely 
and  solidly  by  the  occasion.  It  is  tme  that  they  had  rendered 
great  service  to  Italy,  but  from  no  generous  motive  :  hatred  to 
Louis,  who  disgusted  with  their  insolence  and  exactions  had 
justly  asserted  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  country  by  casting 
off  all  dependance  on  their  arms,  was  the  original  cause  of  this 
ardour ;  and  as  it  arose  entirely  from  the  deprivation  of  their 
French  pensions  so  in  accordance  with  their  national  character, 
did  the  same  covetousness  affect  all  their  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, until  the  possession  of  Bellenzona  and  Lugano  and  the 

*  Jacopo  Nai'di,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  2C5. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxi.x.,  p.  312. 
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command  of  Milan  ajjpeased  tlieir  disgusting  rapacity  and  un- 
bounded insolence,  without  improving  their  fidelity  *. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — England  :  Henry  VIII. — Scotland  :  James  IV. 
— France  :  Louis  XII. — Spain  :  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. —  Sicily  :  Ditto. — 
Naples:  Ditto. — Pope:  Julius  II.  until  1513;  then  Leo  X. — Emperor:  Maxi- 
milian.— Sultan :  Bajazet  II.  until  1512  ;  then  Selim  I.  until  1520. — Portugal : 
Emanuel. 


*  Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  1512. — Nardi,  Lib.  vi°,  pp.  266  and  275, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FROM   A.D.    1513    TO    A.D.    1524. 


The  recent  changes  in  Florence  although  accomplished  with- 
out bloodshed  and  in  apparent  tranquillity  's\'ere  only  so  to  the 
superficial  observer:    for   revolutions  like  tempests 

A.D.  1513. 

leave  an  uneasy  roll  of  the  waters  until  freshening 
breezes  re-steady  the  vessel,  and  incipient  order  gives  power  and 
momentum  to  the  government.  Notwithstanding  the  cautious 
and  calculated  mildness  of  the  Medici  an  indistinct  manifesta- 
tion of  sullen  discontent  was  observable  throughout  Florence 
not  only  in  the  popular  mass  which  deplored  the  ruin  of  its 
democratic  council,  but  also  in  numbers  of  leading  citizens 
who  now  saw  their  own  consequence  entirely  absorbed  by  that 
family. 

The  moment  that  Soderini's  fall  had  disanned  their  indivi- 
dual feelings  of  personal  hatred  they  began  to  contemplate  the 
recent  changes  in  a  different  aspect :  deserted  levees,  empty 
halls,  and  unthronged  ante-chambers  startled  their  civic  pride, 
while  they  beheld  the  motley  tide  of  public  adulation  flowing 
in  one  broad  stream  towards  the  palace  of  the  Medici.  There 
they  saw  concentrated,  for  good  or  ill,  in  fear  or  hope,  the 
expectations  of  eveiy  citizen,  and  they  turned  to  each  other  in 
mutual  but  silent  accusation  as  people  who  had  madly  precipi- 
tated themselves  from  the  height  of  a  powerful  and  illustrious 
aristocracy  to  be  the  mere  courtiers  of  a  single  family  of  more 
fortunate  usurpers  *. 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  107. 
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But  from  this  time  forth  resistance  to  Medician  power  became 
gradually  less  stable  and  more  feeble  until  the  last  desperate 
struggle  of  the  once  glorious  republic ;  for  excepting  in  that  noble 
stand  for  independence  and  for  a  few  subsequent  years  the 
domestic  transactions  of  Florence  as  a  nation  present  but  little 
that  is  interesting  or  instinictive  to  the  general  reader  :  thence- 
forwai'd  they  become  only  records  of  despotism  ;  of  fearful  and 
jealous  tyranny ;  of  cruelty  and  unmitigated  revenge.  They 
exhibit  the  efforts  of  faction's  sternest  sons  to  maintain  with  a 
high  and  relentless  hand  their  ill-gotten  power  against  the 
desperation  of  a  remnant  of  less  fortunate  but  seldom  less 
reprehensible  antagonists.  They  show  indeed  the  noxious 
vigour  of  princely  intellect  directed  to  base  and  utterly  selfish 
objects,  and  therefore  nationally  destructive ;  they  also  show  the 
deadly  influence  of  war  on  the  march  of  civilisation  and  public 
happiness,  along  with  the  scarcely  less  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  priestly  ambition,  abject  superstition,  and  religi- 
ous enthusiasm.  They  demonstrate  how  a  flourishing  people 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  curiously  ramified,  penetrating,  and 
excessive  taxation,  and  its  twin  brother,  minute  and  vexatious 
legislation.  We  may  see  their  all-corroding  action  on  national 
spirit  and  national  character,  how  they  divide  a  people  into 
mutually  repelling  masses  of  opulent  parasites  and  squalid 
beggars,  of  timid  slaves  and  ferocious  vagabonds  :  all  this  may 
be  studied  in  its  action  on  the  small  but  painful  circle  of 
Medician  rule  until  remodelled  in  a  benigner  mood  by  the  more 
enlightened  beneficence  of  an  Austrian. 

The  history  of  Florence  therefore,  like  that  of  all  Europe 
after  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  when  nations  became  more  consoli- 
dated and  governments  more  powerful,  is  almost  exclusively 
centered  in  her  foreign  diplomatic  relations,  but  rather  as  a 
subordinate  Italian  province  than  an  independent  people.  Great 
and  distant  nations  now  enter  into  close  yet  dangerous  contact 
with  her  government :  national  turbulence,  and  the  consequent 
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insecurity  of  life  and  property  with  but  little  progress  either  in 
well-understood  freedom  or  a  wider  basis  of  social  institutions, 
had  begotten  a  weariness  of  that  licence  then  called  liberty 
and  naturally  threw  the  sovereign  power  into  a  continually 
diminishing  circle  until  it  was  finally  concentrated  in  those 
individuals  best  able  to  maintain  tranquillity. 

The  security  of  merchandise  and  commercial  relations  in- 
creased in  importance  as  foreign  intercom-se  thickened  around 
Tuscany,  and  secrecy  imity  and  permanency  became  every  day 
more  expedient  for  those  authorities  who  were  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  This  tended  to  concentrate 
political  power,  to  strengthen  government,  and  to  draw  a  clearer 
line  of  demarcation  between  prince  and  people,  for  these  also 
had  now  begun  to  assume  the  form  and  character  of  two  separate 
bodies  or  portions  of  a  great  whole,  dependent  and  broadly 
acting  on  each  other;  but  no  longer  broken  as  of  yore  into  a 
thousand  mutually  offensive  and  dangerous  fragments  in  eternal 
collision  amongst  themselves  and  wounding  the  most  vital 
parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cardinal  Giovanni  alarmed  at  the  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  endeavoured  by  conciliation  to  soothe,  or  by  favom's  to 
gain  the  discontented  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  roused  the  fears 
and  anger  of  the  Palleschi  who  urged  him  to  show  some  dis- 
cretion, at  least  in  the  choosing  of  a  gonfalonier  of  justice 
from  amongst  themselves,  as  the  surest  means  of  strengthen- 
ing his  still  unconfirmed  authority.  But  both  the  Medici  were 
resolved  to  adopt  a  milder  system,  and  principally  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Pazzi  nonnnated  his  father  Guglielmo  as  gon- 
falonier for  January  and  February  1513.  This  was  a  great 
change  from  the  spirit  that  led  to  Buondelmonti's  election  two 
months  before,  for  the  Pazzi  leaned  to  freedom  and  since  the 
famous  conspiracy  were  at  best  but  doubtful  friends  of  the 
Medici.  The  new  gonfalonier  soon  showed  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  independence  and  somewhat  boldly  declared  that  the 
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Medici  ought  to  remain  as  private  citizens  according  to  agree- 
ment; he  even  displayed  the  famous  blue  banner  of  liberty 
from  the  palace  windows ;  and  by  these  frank  nay  audacious 
proceedings  so  encouraged  every  malcontent  that  conspiracies 
began  to  germinate  throughout  the  community  *. 

Nor  were  the  latter  entirely  without  foreign  countenance,  for 
Julius  II.,  naturally  impetuous  and  turbulent,  now  began  to  find 
that  in  driving  the  French  from  Italy  he  had  only  closed  up  one 
channel  of  danger,  and  that  Italian  liberty  had  as  much  to  fear  from 
Spanish  power  as  French  ambition.  Ferdinand  at  this  moment 
besides  his  two  Sicilian  kingdoms  had  the  nominal  protector- 
ship of  Florence  Siena  and  Piombino  and  the  Medici  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  patron.  This  changed  the  pontiffs  aspect 
towards  them  and  induced  measures  for  diminishing  Ferdinand's 
influence  in  Tuscany,  more  especially  as  Julius  designed  Siena 
for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  state  of  politics  offered  a  fair 
occasion  for  their  downfal. 

Florence  was  in  fact  exhausted  by  her  payments  to  Cardona; 
the  Medici  had  as  yet  reacquired  no  wealth  and  had  therefore 
only  uncertain  influence  but  endeavoured,  especially  Giidiano, 
to  reconcile  the  malcontents  and  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
by  popular  manners  attentions  and  favours,  accompanied  by 
marked  civilities  to  those  who  had  been  the  most  decided  oppo- 
nents of  their  family.  They  had  formed  two  companies  of 
young  Florentines  under  the  denominations  of  "II  Diamante"' 
and  ^'Broncone,"  the  "Diamond"  and  the  "Branch;"  the 
former  led  by  Giuliano,  the  latter  by  Lorenzo  di  Piero  de' 
Medici  under  the  above  devices  of  their  respective  fathers. 
These  were  intended  to  associate  the  Florentine  youth  of  all 
parties  in  friendly  games  and  exercises  while  they  weaned  the 
people  from  state  affairs,  and  amused  and  calmed  the  public  mind 

*  Giov.  Cambi  gives  a  different  view  under  the   Medici,   and    according  to 

of  Pazzi's   politics  ;    but    many    who  Jacopo  Pitti,  a  historian  of  great  au- 

assisted  in  overthrowing  Soderini  and  thority,  Guglielmo  Pazzi  acted  as  above 

even  the  Great  Council,  became  liberals  described. 
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by  frequent  spectacles ;  but  tliey  were  compared  to  a  disguised 
man  who  only  amused  people  for  the  moment  and  the  masque 
being  finished,  things  soon  relapsed  into  their  former  gloom*. 
Every  means  were  nevertheless  employed  to  restore  conii- 
dence ;  a  widely-extended  amnesty  embracing  almost  every 
political  or  official  ciime  was  promulgated  and  a  committee 
formed  to  investigate  the  cases  of  the  claimants  ;  compensation 
was  made  to  many  who  had  suffered  by  the  late  invasion  either 
in  purse  or  person,  and  never  was  a  Florentine  revolution 
accomplished  with  so  much  good  policy  or  so  little  vmdictive- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Medici.  Their  power  was  in  fact  imstable, 
rather  tolerated  than  acknowledged ;  they  had  been  admitted 
by  the  majority  merely  as  private  citizens  and  had  no  money  to 
gain  more  solid  influence ;  numbers  were  sternly  opposed  to 
them,  and  multitudes  of  the  leading  families  were  far  from 
content" to  receive  them  as  masters.  Mildness  was  therefore 
necessary ;  but  this  could  not  last ;  for  in  despite  of  all  con- 
ciliation the  whole  interval  between  the  parliament  and  Balia, 
(their  most  unpopular  acts)  and  the  creation  of  Pope  Leo  X., 
teemed  with  suppressed  and  sullen  discontent  throughout 
almost  eveiy  class  of  society.  The  Medici  and  their  fac- 
tion were  feared,  and  they  in  return  became  timid  and  sus- 
picious, but  both  parties  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  feelings : 
three  or  four  citizens  could  scarcely  converse  together  without 
immediate  interruption  fi'om  some  ofl&cial  parasite's  insolent 
inquiry  into  the  natui'e  of  their  conversation.  Pier  Francesco 
de'  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo  Popolano,  openly  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  restoration  of  his  cousins,  but  not,  he  emphatically 
added,  to  govern  the  republic  as  masters :  Filippo  Strozzi 
brother-in-law  to  Lorenzo  di  Piero,  held  similar  language,  and 
frankly  avowed  that  his  own  influence  was  thereby  diminished 
as   now   depending  on  another.     The  rich  feared  additional 

*    Pitti    "  Apologia    dei    Cappucci,"     Pitti,  Storia,  Lib.  ii",  p.  lOH, — Nuiili, 
vol.  i",  Ar.  Slor.  Ital,  p.  280. — Jacopo     Lib.  vi.,  p.  2(i7, 
VOL.  IV.  0 
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taxation  ;  the  poor  a  diminution  of  their  gains  ;  all  knew  that  the 
Medici  were  scant  of  wealth ;  all  feared  the  drain  that  was  to 
enrich  them ;  multitudes  as  usual  looked  only  to  their  own 
coffers,  and  Giuliano  wittily  compared  them  to  dry  casks  which 
wanted  frequent  filling  ere  they  could  be  depended  on. 

While  the  city  was  in  this  uneasy  state  and  during  the  pon- 
tiff's last  illness  the  Senese  ambassador  happened  to  pick  up  a 
paper  that  had  been  dropped  by  Pietro  Paulo  Boscoli  in  which 
were  the  names  of  many  citizens  known  to  be  adverse  to  Me- 
dician  government.  Boscoli  and  Agostino  Capponi,  who  was 
also  implicated,  were  instantly  arrested  and  tortured  into  a 
confession,  whether  true  or  false,  of  a  combination  against  the 
Medici,  and  there  was  even  some  indications  of  a  design  to 
murder  the  three  Medici  when  the  cardinal  left  Florence  to 
attend  the  conclave.  They  named  Giovanni  Folchi,  Niccolo 
Valori,  Duccio  Adimari,  the  historian  Macchiavelli,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  the  office  of  republican  secretary  in  the  pre- 
ceding November,  and  many  others  as  accomplices,  and  after 
a  rigid  investigation  by  the  Eight,  and  thirty  coadjutors 
named  for  the  occasion,  Boscoli  and  Capponi  were  sentenced 
to  death  and  Folchi  and  Valori  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
at  Volterra*.  Others  suffered  in  various  ways ;  many  were 
acquitted  after  the  usual  torture,  and  amongst  them  Nicholas 
Macchiavelli :  none  of  the  condemned  would  confess  to  any 
plot  against  the  state  but  boldly  owned  their  intention  of  pre- 
serving public  liberty.  The  Archbishop  of  Florence  was  in- 
directly accused  and  his  participation  proved  at  his  decease 
which  occurred  soon  after :  he  had  been  a  strenuous  opposer  of 
any  great  change  in  the  government  and  especially  of  the  Par- 
liament and  moreover  was  attached  by  the  promise  of  a  car- 
dinal's hat  to  the  interests  of  Julius  TI.     Niccolo  Valoxi  was 

*  Gio.  Cambi,  tomo  xxii.,  p.  8,  Del  Pietro  Paulo  Boscoli  e  di  Agostino 

Erud.  Toscan. — Ammirato,  Lib. xxix.,  Capponi"   vol.   i",     Ar.     Stor.  Ital., 

p.  312. — Modesti,  "Sacco  di  Pra/o;''  p.  284. 
249. — Lucca  dclla  Robbia,  "  Caso  di 
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condemned,  not  for  being  concerned  in  the  plot  but  misiDrision, 
and  was  only  saved  from  death  by  the  influence  of  his  nephew 
Bartolommeo.  Thus,  observes  Xardi,  he  that  lends  an  ear  in 
suspicious  times  runs  equal  risk  with  him  who  wags  his  tongue 
and  the  lesser  guilt  of  a  culprit  is  just  as  offensive  to  state 
rulers  as  the  foetid  breath  of  a  servant,  who  has  only  eaten  a 
small  piece  of  garlic  instead  of  the  whole  clove,  is  to  the 
delicate  nostrils  of  his  master*. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  on  the  twenty -first  of  February  1513, 
Pope  Julius  finished  a  stormy,  somewhat  glorious,  and  cer- 
tainly a  fortunate  pontificate  of  more  than  nine  years'  duration. 
Restless,  violent,  ambitious,  and  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  priest 
he  kept  Italy  in  conthiual  war  and  misery :  he  was  zealous  for 
the  church,  recovered  several  of  her  ancient  possessions,  was  not 
addicted  to  nepotism  but  the  contrary ;  was  no  enemy  to  political 
liberty  ;  and  considered  simply  as  an  Italian  potentate  (althougli 
with  strange  inconsistency  he  first  devastated  Italy  by  foreign 
invasion)  deserved  praise  for  his  subsequent  uncompromising 
opposition  to  French  aggressions  and  foreign  interference.  But 
he  was  a  creatiu-e  of  impulse,  he  confounded  his  own  passions 
with  loftier  principles  and  success  stimulated  a  naturally  aspiring 
mind  to  higher  e.xploits,  so  that  he  aimed  at  no  loss  than  ruling 
Italy  and  even  all  Christendom  at  his  pleasure.  A  bull  of  ex- 
communication had  already  condemned  Louis  XII  to  lose  the 
kingly  title  and  realm  of  France  and  invited  every  nation 
to  the  spoil ;  amongst  these  Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  ex- 
cited to  war  by  the  forfeited  title  of  "  Most  Christian  King  " 
which  Louis  was  then  deprived  of.  Julius  had  secretly  pur- 
chased the  lordship  of  Siena  from  the  emperor  for  his  nephew 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  angry  at  the  Cardinal  of  Medici  who 
owned  no  favours  from  him,  meditated  another  change  of 
government  in  Florence.     He  also  menaced  Lucca,  nominated 

*  Fil.   Ncrli,  Commen.,  Lib.  vi.,  p.     liib.  ii",  pp.  109,110. — SismonJi,  vol. 
123. — Nurdi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  270.— Pitti,     .\i.,  cap.  cxi.,  p.  8. 
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a  new  Doge  for  Genoa,  and  looked  seriously  forward  with  all 
the  fire  and  impetuousness  of  his  character  to  the  expulsion  of 
Ferdinand  from  Naples.  Proud  ere  he  had  half  earned  it  of 
the  flattering  title  of  "  Liberator  "  he  ardently  contemplated 
the  complete  independence  of  Italy,  the  conquest  of  Ferrara 
and  recover}'  of  ecclesiastical  property  when  death  quietly  ar- 
rested his  progress,  thus  adding  another  proof  of  man's  vain 
and  presumptuous  speculations,  when  he  knoweth  not  "what  a 
day  may  bring  forth  "*. 

By  the  influence  of  numerous  young  cardinals  as  well  as 
the  general  expectation  of  his  speedy  dissolution,  for  he  was 
veiT  ill ;  Giovanni  de'  Medici  became  pope  on  the  eleventh  of 
March  1513  and  to  verify  as  is  said  his  mother's  di'eam  of 
being  delivered  of  a  lion  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  without 
suffering  any  of  the  pains  of  labour  took  the  name  of  Leo  X. 
The  greatest  opposition  as  well  as  subsequent  support  came 
from  the  Cardinal  Soderini ;  but  the  former  ceded  to  a  promise 
of  pardon,  an  asylum  at  Rome  for  the  gonfalonier  with  the 
restoration  of  all  liis  property,  and  a  marriage  between  the 
families  :  this  brought  eight  votes  or  one-thh'd  of  the  conclave 
to  the  aid  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  who  thus  became  pastor  of 
Christendom  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  in  all  the  vigour  of 
intellect  and  the  strength  of  Florence  at  his  command. 
After  his  coronation,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Ravenna  Leo  the  Tenth's  first  object  was  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  race  ;  for  unlike  Julius  he  plunged  at  once  into  the 
common  vice  of  popes,  the  indidgence  of  unbounded  nepo- 
tism. Cosimo  de'  Pazzi  Ai'chbishop  of  Florence  fell  ill  and 
died  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  conduct  an  embassy  of  con- 
gi'atulation  to  Rome,  and  Giulio  de'  Medici  then  a  knight  of 
Saint  John  of  Jemsalem  and  prior  of  Capua,  was  instantly 

*   Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  iv.,  pp.     Gio.  Cambi,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.    1-5,  Del. 
192-194. — Miiratori,  Ann.ili. — Nardi,     Erud.  Tos. 
Lib.  vi.,  p.  270.— Platina,  p.  497.— 
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appointed  to  that  see  with  the  subsequent  dignity  of  cardinal; 
for  witnesses  of  his  father  Giuliano's  marriage  and  his  con- 
sequent legitimacy  were  not  wanting  at  the  command  of  a 
pope*.  Leo's  brother  Giuliano  was  made  gonfalonier  of  the 
Church,  the  highest  militiiry  rank,  and  offered  tlie  dukedom  of 
Urbino  from  which  Francesco  Maria  della  Eovere  the  late 
pontiff's  nephew  was  to  be  expelled  :  the  generous  nature 
of  Giuliano  refused  to  injure  a  man  who  had  been  his  pro- 
tector in  adversity  and  while  he  lived  that  prince  remained 
unmolested,  but  young  Lorenzo  having  no  such  scruples  Urbino 
ultimately  fell  to  the  Medici.  Giuliano  was  half  engaged  in 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Massa  and  Carrara 
when  his  brother  became  pope  which  at  once  put  an  end  to 
this  match,  and  the  better  to  suit  his  new  dignity  he  subsequently 
married  Philiberta  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  this  con- 
nection with  France  caused  him  to  be  created  Duke  of  Nemom's 
but  he  died  at  the  Badia  of  Fiesole  in  1516. 

Giuliano  was  a  thoughtful  religious  man  and  a  curious  inves- 
tigator of  futui'ity  ;  being  of  a  mild  and  generous  nature  he  is 
said  to  have  revolted  from  the  crimes  which  in  those  days  were 
almost  necessary  to  the  success  of  worldly  ambition,  and 
therefore  rather  shmnk  from  than  sought  the  distinction  that 
his  brother  was  willing  to  bestow.  In  conformity  with  this 
contemplative  nature  he  is  represented  by  Michaelangelo  in  a 
musing  posture  the  corresponding  statue  of  his  nephew  bemg 
on  the  contrary  emblematical  of  active  life  :  the  latter  indeed  had 
none  of  Giuliano's  character  and  when  the  time  came  he  at 
once  accepted  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  carried  the  pontiff's  wishes 
into  immediate  action,  overran  that  territory  and  drove  Fran- 
cesco della  Rovere  into  exile,  despoiled  of  everything  but  the 
dukedom  of  Sora  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  f . 

An  extravagant  joy  took  possession  of  all  Florence  at  the 

*  Mumtori,  Anuali.  —  fJiiifci.-inlini,  — Jacopo  Nanli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  271,  276. 
Lib.  xi.,  rap.  iv.,  p.  lUG. — Platiiiu,  Vitc,  f  Jacopo  Naixii,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  27{l-279. 
p.  501. — Jacopo  I'itti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  110. 
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exaltation  of  Giovanni  cle'  Medici  to  the  papacy :  his  friends 
exulted  in  the  prospect  of  honours  and  wealth ;  his  enemies 
in  the  expectation  of  tranquillity  ;  the  avidity  of  commerce 
■was  shai-peued  hy  new  prospects  of  gain  ;  merchants,  bankers, 
artisans,  tradesmen  of  all  hues,  looked  to  Rome  as  a  mine  of 
wealth  about  to  be  opened  to  their  industry  ;  the  whole  com- 
munity participated  in  thought  and  in  expectation  of  the 
dignity  of  their  fellow-citizen ;  he  was  the  first  Florentine 
pope  and  every  Florentine  seemed  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
along  with  him.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition,  but  shared  the  pre- 
vailing madness ;  the  prisons  were  opened,  feasts  and  jollity 
pervaded  the  town ;  money  raiment  and  refreshments  were 
showered  from  the  Medician  palace  ;  the  campana  sounded  in 
its  loudest  key,  and  every  church  in  Florence  took  up  the 
melody  :  the  shops  were  all  shut ;  but  each  projecting  roof 
and  portico  that  could  supply  materials  was  torn  down  and 
burned  in  the  very  madness  of  delight,  along  with  heaps  of 
brushwood,  tar-barrels,  and  all  kinds  of  combustibles  ;  every 
house,  every  steeple,  even  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  flamed  with 
rejoicing  fires  for  the  exaltation  of  a  man  who  regarded  with  com- 
placency the  horrors  of  Prato,  and  had  just  subjected  his  country 
at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army  in  the  midst  of  blood  plunder 
and  female  violation  !  The  whole  city  was  soon  studded  with 
this  man's  escutcheon  as  a  precious  emblem  of  political  devotion, 
nay  it  even  rivalled  the  very  cross  of  Christ  in  public  favour  ! 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note,"  says  Giovanni  Cambi  in  covert  sarcasm, 
"  that  after  the  creation  of  Leo  as  well  from  the  joy  of  having 
a  Florentine  j)ope  as  for  the  return  of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo 
his  nephew  to  govern  Florence  as  if  they  were  sceptred 
princes,  every  shop  displayed  the  arms  of  the  pope  :  then 
all  members  of  the  colleges  who  owed  their  election  to  him 
and  all  the  magistrates  that  were  already  nominated  had 
escutcheons  of  painted  canvas  emblazoned  with  the  papal  arms 
attached  to  the  fronts  of  their  houses.     This  was  imitated  by 
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numbers  of  tlieir  relations  and  friends,  and  by  many  that 
feigned  to  be  their  friends,  so  that  the  arms  of  the  republic 
were  made  no  account  of  whatever,  which  was  a  marvel ! 
Afterwards  they  began  to  execute  these  escutcheons  in  relief; 
then  they  were  seen  in  the  public  palace,  within  the  court  ; 
afterwards  one  of  them  appeared  above  the  palace  gate,  then 
in  the  audience-chamber ;  each  costing  from  20  to  25  golden 
florins.  In  a  short  time  eveiy  church  in  Florence  had  them 
over  the  door,  of  greater  or  lesser  value  besides  all  the  towns 
of  the  contado  and  district ;  so  that  in  a  single  year  more  than 
30,000  golden  florins  were  spent  in  armorial  bearings,  for 
they  were  gilded  with  fine  gold  and  decorated  with  figures  of 
angels  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  no  less  than  40,000  golden 
florins  were  held  to  have  been  expended  in  this  way ;  and  no 
saints '-days  were  celebrated  in  any  church  without  these  arms 
being  seen  above  the  cinicifix  ;  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  semi-idolatry,  which  exalted  them  above  the  Cross  of  God  "  *. 

Such  is  the  fickleness  of  human  natiu'e !  but  on  seeing 
this  univereal  frenzy  a  Genoese  gentleman  called  David 
Lomellino,  who  happened  to  be  in  Florence,  turned  to  some 
of  the  revellers  and  sarcastically  said,  "  You  Florentines 
"  who  never  have  before  seen  any  of  your  citizens  made  pope 
"  have  a  right  to  rejoice,  but  by  the  time  you  have  had  as  many 
"  popes  as  the  city  of  Genoa  you  will  have  leanied  what  effects 
"  the  power  and  greatness  of  native  pontiffs  have  produced  on 
"  free  communities."  And  the  Florentines  had  good  reason  to 
remember  these  words  f . 

A  general  amnesty  graced  the  first  days  of  Leo's  pontificate, 
the  late  conspiracy  was  forgotten  and  all  the  culprits  pardoned ; 
yet  so  vindictive  were  the  Palleschi  faction  that  no  less  than 
three  successive  orders  from  the  pope  were  necessary  for  com- 
pelling the  Balia  to  decree  the  restitution  of  the  Soderini 

*  Gio.  Catnbi,  Storia,  toin.  xxii.,  Del.  Tos.,  pp.  48-49. — Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib. 
Enid.  Tos.,  pp.  4!i-49.  vi.,  p.  272. 

t  Oio.  Cambi,  torn,  xxii.,  Del.  Erud. 
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family  to  their  country  *.  This  was  far  from  hurtful  to  the  Medici 
towards  whom  the  tide  of  public  favour  from  a  variety  of  causes 
now  flowed  in  full  stream ;  yet  there  were  in  the  midst  of  all 
a  few  patriotic  and  reflective  minds  that  dwelt  on  Lomellino  s 
words,  and  undazzled  by  the  brilliant  moment  perceived  iii 
sad  perspective  the  fate  of  a  republic  that  after  eighteen  years 
of  exile  consented  to  restore  a  family  which  for  sixty  years 
before  had  been  its  hardest  masters.  In  the  first  reform  of 
government  after  this  restoration  Jacopo  Salviati,  a  man  of 
considerable  reputation  and  nearly  connected  with  the  Medici, 
in  concert  with  Giuliano  and  other  moderate  men  would  have 
reconciled  all  party  differences  and  given  strength  and  stability 
to  their  rule  by  admitting  qualified  citizens  of  every  faction  to 
political  power :  but  as  Florence  was  ever  controlled  by  faction 
and  for  the  benefit  of  faction,  and  as  the  general  good  was 
never  considered  except  when  it  coincided  or  at  least  interfered 
not  with  the  ascendant  faction,  those  who  were  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  themselves  and  the  Medici  argued,  that  to 
hold  securely  an  authority  which  had  been  violently  wrenched 
from  the  people  the  wisest  way  would  be  to  exclude  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  people,  wherefore  Salviati  was  mistaken 
in  wishing  to  extend  its  basis.  But  as  he  was  too  strong  both 
by  his  near  I'elationship  to  the  Medici,  his  ability  and  other 
great  qualities,  to  be  easily  overcome,  they  had  appointed  him 
chief  of  an  embassy  to  Pope  Julius  II.  to  settle  the  state  of 
Florence,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  conduct  of  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici  elicited  so  sharp  a  censure  from  that  pontiff: 
the  political  schism  was  not  however  healed  by  this  manoeuvre 
but  continued  to  form  a  point  of  discussion  for  ten  years  after  f. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling  of  dissa- 
tisfaction throughout  large  classes  of  the  community  which 
principally  displayed  itself  in  the  periodical  ballot  for  magis- 

*   Cambi,  Stor.,  tomo  xxii.,  p.  1 3. 
•f"  Nerli,  Comment.,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  119-121. 
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ti'acies  where  the  friends  of  government  contmually  failed : 
Salviati  strongly  suspected  that  these  constant  minorities  were 
purposely  brought  about  by  the  malignants  of  their  ow'n  party 
in  order  to  force  government  into  still  nai-rower  bounds  :  it  did 
not  succeed  ;  but  in  all  general  ballots  for  replenishing  the  elec- 
tion purses  a  majority  of  one  instead  of  two-thirds  was  thence- 
forth declared  to  be  sufficient.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to 
secure  the  better  fortune  of  government-men  in  distributing 
office,  more  especially  as  the  Accoppiatori  were  now  autho- 
rized to  replace  the  names  of  unsuccessful  candidates  in  the 
purse  besides  other  regulations  all  tending  to  strengthen  the 
ascendant  faction  *. 

Giuliano  now  gonfalonier  of  the  church  remained  perma- 
nently at  Rome  leaving  Florence  to  Lorenzo,  and  apparently 
not  displeased  to  escape  from  so  stormy  a  government :  Lo- 
renzo in  compliance  with  his  uncle's  instructions  and  in  imita- 
tion of  his  grandfather,  conducted  himself  with  a  view  to  popu- 
larity both  in  private  and  public :  he  rose  betimes,  was  careful 
about  pleasing,  easy  of  access,  gave  large  and  early  audiences, 
wore  the  "  Laicco"  to  which  the  people  were  naturally  attached, 
and  when  he  made  his  daily  appearance  in  the  Piazza  where 
an  early  congregation  of  the  citizens  was  usual  previous  to  their 
repairing  to  their  several  offices,  he  was  attended  by  sixteen 
servants  and  certain  young  men  of  his  o\mi  family  f .  Here  he 
spent  some  time  in  encouraging  the  magistrates  to  an  impailial 
admiuisti'atiou  of  justice  and  the  redress  of  public  grievances, 
after  which  he  returned  home  to  a  hospitable  and  well-regulated 
establishment!.      Against  the  advice  of  Giuliano  and  others 

*  Nerli,  Comment., Lib.  vi.,pp.l21-2.  renro."     Upon  which  he  sarcastically 

+  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  111.  repeated,  "  II  mac/nifico  Merda,''''  and 

:J:  NotwithstaTiding  these  popular  man-  for   this   licence   was    banished    from 

ncrs,  an  incident  occurred  in  the  fol-  Florence  for  eight  years  to  a  prescribed 

lowing  September,  that  shows  the  real  space  between  two  and  eighteen  miles 

nature  of  his  rule.     Filippo  del  Pug-  distant    from    the    city.    (Vide    Oiov. 

liese,  a  rich  Popolano,  in  conversation  Carabi,  Istorie,    tomo    xxii.,    p.  28, 

with  some  friends  about  tlie  Medici,  Deliz.  Erud.  Tosc. — xiinmiralo,  Lib. 

heard  him  called  "II  ma'jnifico  Lo-  xxix.,  p.  315.) 
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but  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  Lorenzo  immediately  thought  of 
restoring  the  Florentine  government  to  its  original  condition 
before  the  revolution  of  1494,  The  council  of  "  Seventy  "  was 
therefore  reestablished  with  the  same  powers  and  rules  as 
under  old  Lorenzo  in  1480.  The  "  Council  of  a  Hundred  "  was 
replaced  with  the  faculty  of  being  renewed  by  half-yearly  elec- 
tions in  which  those  gonfaloniers  who  had  passed  the  chair  had 
the  privilege  of  becoming  members ;  and  in  this  council  were 
discussed,  but  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Seventy,  all 
important  laws  and  measures  of  taxation.  Yet  to  preserve 
some  shadow  of  popularity  the  ancient  national  councils,  of 
"  The  People"  and  the  municipality  or  "  Consiglio  del  Comune" 
were  occasionally  assembled  for  private  bills  and  petitions, 
and  not  even  for  these  until  they  had  passed  the  "  Seventy." 
But  throughout  all  these  variations  the  despotic  character  of  the 
Balia  was  sternly  maintained ;  it  not  only  renewed  its  own  powers 
in  September  but  appointed  a  committee  of  its  members,  seven- 
teen in  number,  to  reform  the  city  and  contado,  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  Florentine  people.  The  "  Otto  della  Pratica," 
were  again  substituted  for  the  "  Dieci  della  Guerra"  and  by  the 
month  of  December  every  part  of  the  government  had  quietly 
subsided  into  its  original  state  under  the  elder  Lorenzo.  The 
sole  difference  was  that  the  Council  of  Seventy  were  chosen  only 
for  a  certain  time  but  with  the  continued  power  of  self-election, 
so  that  they  became  in  fact  senators  for  life  *. 

The  principal  leaders  of  Florence  under  the  auspices  of 
Leo  X.  were  at  this  moment  Piero  Alamanni,  Lorenzo  Morelli, 
Pandolfo  Corbinelli,  Jacopo  Salviati,  Piero  Ridolfi,  Lanfredino 
Lanfredini  and  others  ;  and  though  Filippo  Strozzi  was  not 
old  enough  to  exercise  the  higher  magistracies  he  and  his 
friend  Francesco  Vettori  had  great  influence  with  Lorenzo 
and   no    disinclmation   to   support    Salviati  "s  policy   of  esta- 

*  Gio.  Cambi,  Istorie,  p.  12,  vol.  xxii.  Del.  Enid.  Toscani. — Fil.  Nerli,  Lib. 
vi.,  pp.  124-126. 
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blisliiiig  a  more  liberal  and  extended  basis  of  government ;  but 
in  all  other  respects  they  were  devoted  to  party  spirit  and  the 
Medici.  By  their  influence  Niccolo  Capponi  and  Matteo  Strozzi 
besides  many  other  friends  and  relatives  of  Filippo  were  espe- 
cially favoured  in  the  distribution  of  office  the  imposition  of 
taxes  and  other  beneficial  indulgences,  even  to  the  length 
of  disgusting  several  of  the  leading  citizens;  and  though 
Salviati  lost  two  of  his  ablest  seconds  by  the  death  of  Giovam- 
battista  Ridolfi  and  Piero  Guicciardini,  he  still  with  the  aid  of 
Filippo  Strozzi,  who  joined  him  in  nothing  else,  maintained 
these  liberal  opinions  against  all  opposition  and  thus  kept  up  a 
strong  division  in  the  cabinet  =;=. 

After  a  mean  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reconcile  himself 
with  Switzerland,  now  courted  by  almost  every  continental 
state  in  Europe,  Louis  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Vene- 
tians for  a  united  attack  on  Lombardy  and  sacrificed  the  Duke 
of  ]\Iantuato  facilitate  their  joint  operations.  To  promote  this 
object  the  Spanish  war  was  suspended  by  a  year's  truce,  and 
the  French  army  on  that  frontier  transferred  to  Lombardy 
while  the  Venetians  under  Bartolommeo  d'  Alviano  attacked 
that  province  from  the  eastward  with  the  assurance  of  ha^'ing 
their  territoiy  restored  to  what  it  was  before  the  League  of 
Cambrayf.  It  promised  an  easy  conquest,  because  the  enthu- 
siasm which  flared  up  for  a  moment  on  the  restoration  of 
Maximilian  Sforza  very  soon  subsided  under  the  influence  of 
his  personal  weakness  his  incapacity  and  the  extortion  of  his 
Swiss  allies,  by  whom  the  defence  of  Milan  and  its  territory 
had  been  most  selfishly  assumed  under  the  auspices  of  Julius 
II.  This  disappointment  was  aggravated  by  the  sufferings  of 
Milan  under  eveiy  government  besides  a  natural  restlessness  of 
national  character ;  wherefore  any  change  was  hailed  as  a  relief, 
a  French  invasion  again  became  popular  and  many  towns  de- 
clared for  the  strongest  party. 

*  Ncrli,  Comment.,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  126-120. 
t  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  iv.,  pp.  202-204. 
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On  perceiving  this  spirit  Cardona  delivered  both  Parma  and 
Placentia  into  the  pope's  hands  to  preserve  them  from  the 
invaders  who  had  captured  ahnost  every  city  but  Como  and 
Novara  * ;  Tremouille  and  Trivulzio  besieged  the  last,  but 
strong  Swiss  reenforcements  coming  up  to  its  aid  a  double 
attack  followed  both  from  within  and  without  the  town,  the 
French  were  defeated  with  immense  loss  and  even  forced  to 
a  disorderly  retreat  beyond  the  Alps.  On  hearing  of  this  dis- 
aster the  garrison  of  ]\Iilan  under  Sacramoro  Visconte  joined 
the  Venetians  who  retired  before  Raimondo  de  Cardona 
although  no  war  existed  between  Spain  and  Venice ;  but  as  his 
principal  object  was  now  the  subsistence  of  his  army  which  had 
been  rendered  difficult  by  the  French  invasion,  he  was  anxious 
to  form  a  junction  with  Maximilian ;  for  King  Ferdinand  never 
could  long  afford  to  make  war  at  his  own  expense  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  Spain  after  the  death  of  Isabella :  he  therefore 
desired  peace  on  the  frontier  were  it  only  to  settle  his  new 
acquisition  of  Navarre  and  preserve  tranquillity  amongst  the 
Castilian  nobles  who  walked  unsteadily  under  the  yoke  of  a 
stranger ;  and  in  Italy  his  armies  were  always  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  country f. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Venetians  were  mortified  to  see 
Leo  X.  who  had  experienced  only  kindness  at  their  hands,  also 
join  the  enemy  and  send  reenforcements  to  Cardona  and  the 
Emperor :  after  various  success  against  Alviano  the  united 
Spanish  and  imperial  armies  although  of  small  force  had  the 
temerity  to  attack  Padua  before  which  they  lost  time,  troops, 
and  reputation ;  they  were  repulsed,  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  then  moved  on  to  Mestre  whence  they  cannonaded 
Venice  itself  and  even  struck  the  convent  of  San  Secondo  with 
their  shot  from  the  nearest  point  of  Terra  Ferma.  Mestre, 
Marghera  and  Fusine  were  burned,  and  a  war  of  general  de- 

*  Giiicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  v.,  p.  215.     iv.,  pp.  199-209;  cap.  v.,  pp.  210-226; 
+  Rismondi,    vol.   xi.,    cap.    cxi.,   pp.     cap.  vi.,  p.  247. 
20-25. —  Guicciaidini,   Lib.   xi.,  cap. 
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vastation  and  cruelty  maddened  all  the  Venetian  population. 
Alviano  impatient  of  being  shut  up  in  Padua  assembled  his 
forces  and  harassed  the  allies'  retreat  -with  such  effect  that  they 
■were  reduced  to  the  last  gasp  and  would  have  been  ultimately 
annihilated  if  an  ill-judged  attack  near  Saint  Olmo,  -which 
failed  from  cowardice,  had  not  been  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
Spanish  infantry  and  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the  Vene- 
tians *.  This  finished  the  Lombard  campaign,  and  both  armies 
retired  exhausted  to  winter  quarters ;  but  in  Tuscany  a  dispute 
between  Bai-ga  and  Lucca  occasioned  some  petty  hostilities 
with  Florence  :  who  in  fact  seized  on  any  pretence  to  break 
with  that  republic  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Pietra  Santa 
and  Mutrone  which  were  still  unjustly  retained.  After  losing 
many  places  of  little  consequence  Lucca  left  the  arbitration  of 
her  cause  to  Leo  X.  who  of  course  decided  in  his  own  and 
country's  favour,  and  thus  Florence  regauied  those  long-lost 
and  important  fractions  of  her  territory  at  a  moment  when  her 
moral  estimate  had  sunk  below  mediocrity  amongst  the  states 
of  Italy  f . 

The  year  1514  was  a  period  of  unusual  and  almost  universal 
repose :  the  ambition  of  Louis  had  been  rebuked ;  a  new 

A.D.  1514. 

and  less  warlike  pontiff,  although  a  more  selfish  and 
ambitious  one,  had  ascended  the  throne ;  besides  a  general  alaim 
at  the  pi-ogress  of  Sultan  Selim,  all  combined  to  produce  tran- 
quillity aud  the  Turkish  movements  induced  Leo  X.  to  make  at 
least  a  show  of  preserving  it,  the  Lombard  war  being  now  the 
only  obstacle.  Louis  XII.  besides  his  apprehensions  from  Swiss 
invasion  always  had  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  Church,  so  that 
urged  by  the  queen  and  nation  he  ceded  in  1513  by  renouncing 
the  Pisan  council  and  was  again  formally  received  into  favour  ];. 
The  truce  with  Spain  was  renewed  and  the  death  of  Anne 
of  Brittany  followed   by  Louis'  mai'riage  with  the  Piincess 

*  Sisinondi,  vol.  xi.,  cap.  cxi.,  pp. 23-25.  :{:  Guicci.irdini,  Lib.  .\ii.,  cap.  i",  pp. 
t  Ainiuirato,  Stor.,  Lib.  .\.\i.\.,  p.  314.     13-14;  cap.  iii.,  p.  45. 
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Maria  of  England  maintained  tranquillity  in  the  west  *.  War 
yet  kept  the  Venetian  states  in  some  agitation,  for  Alviano  still 
worried  the  imperial  and  Spanish  armies  without  accomplish- 
ing anything  of  importance  which  was  not  balanced  by  some 
advantage  on  their  part,  while  the  pontiff  vainly  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  them.  Leo  deprecated  the  acquisition  of  Milan  by 
France  and  even  the  presence  of  Frenchmen  in  Italy ;  but 
while  he  feared  her  prepotence  he  would  not  willingly  have 
seen  her  depressed  either  by  Spain  and  the  imperialists,  or  by 
the  more  formidable  and  dreaded  Switzers ;  and  still  less  did 
he  wish  that  Louis  through  fear  of  the  last  should  be  forced  to 
join  the  two  first  and  thus  endanger  Italy  f .  The  conduct  of 
Leo  X.  was  suspected  by  all  parties :  in  continual  vibration 
between  fear  and  will,  he  was  essentially  false  and  full  of  am- 
bitious projects  which  differed  from  those  of  Julius  in  being 
exclusively  selfish :  the  latter  were  for  church  aggrandisement 
or  the  independence  of  Italy ;  the  former  entirely  directed  to 
the  private  interests  of  his  own  family.  lie  tried  to  form  one 
great  principality  of  Parma  Placentia  Modena  and  Reggio  at 
the  expense  of  Milan  and  Ferrara ;  and  seemed  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  house  of  Spain  and  Austria  for  present  success.  On 
the  other  hand  France  and  Venice  had  been  tempting  liis  am- 
bition with  the  prospect  of  seating  Giuliano  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  with  the  dukedom  of  Milan  in  the  distance  for  his  ne- 
phew Lo]'euzo  :  and  the  prophecies  of  Fra  Angelo  Morto  I  as- 
sisted this  expectation  and  gave  currency  to  such  a  project 
amongst  the  Florentines  §.  Louis  urged  the  Pope  to  join 
France  and  not  trust  the  cunning  hypocrisy  of  Ferdinand  or 
the  weak  unsteady  Maximilian,  for  both  were  false,  poor,  and 

*   J.  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  279-80.  a  letter  to  him,  written  from  Viterbo 

+  Macchiavelli,  Lettere  Familiare,  and  while  at  the  point  of  death,  and  signed 

Vettori,   Lettere   xxiii.,  and    xxiv. —  "Fra    Angelo    Morto'"    (for  he  was 

Guicciardini,    Lib.  xii.,  cap.    ii.,     pp.  already  dead  when  Giuliano  received 

15-26.  it),   confirmed  all  he  had  previously 

J  Giuliano  was  a  religious  and  even  prophesied. 

superstitious  man,   and  on  terms    of  §  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  276-7. 
close  intimacy  with  this  friar,  who  iu 
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ambitious  of  conquering  Italy,  especially  the  emperor  who 
would  not  even  have  spai'ed  the  Pope  or  the  Church  in  pui'suing 
his  selfish  objects.  On  the  other  side  Louis  had  also  let  out  some 
hints  of  Leo's  secret  invitations  to  him  to  pass  into  that  coun- 
try, thus  artfully  raising  suspicions  amongst  the  allies,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  forcing  the  pontiff  to  decide  when  death  stopped 
his  own  ambition  on  the  first  of  January  1515. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  under  the  name  of  Francis  I.  as  King  of 
France  and  the  inheritor  of  all  his  thirst  of  Italian 
conquest;  of  this  he  gave  an  instant  sign  by  assuming 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan  which  he  claimed  not  only  as 
an  uaheritance  of  the  Orleans  family  but  in  right  of  the  in- 
vestitm'e  made  by  Maximilian  at  the  League  of  Cambray. 
He  was  twenty-two  yeai's  of  age,  bold  liberal,  handsome,  well- 
educated,  skilled  in  knightly  exercises,  and  universally  popular 
especially  with  the  nobles  ;  being  also  energetic,  warlike,  and 
endowed  with  some  talent,  he  was  admirably  adapted  to  fill 
the  world  with  bloodshed  misery  and  interminable  war*.  The 
preparations  of  Louis  had  alarmed  his  enemies,  and  although 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  Francis  remain- 
mg  quiet  for  a  while  to  secure  his  throne,  yet  the  recollection  of 
Gaston  de  Foix  afforded  no  agreeable  anticipation  of  what 
might  soon  be  expected  from  a  young  monarch  of  similar  cha- 
racter and  infinitely  more  power. 

Francis  encouraged  the  notion  of  his  present  pacific  inclina- 
tions as  regarded  Italy,  because  it  threw  his  enemies  off  their 
guard  and  gave  him  time  to  secure  the  alliance  of  his  trans- 
alpine neighbours  while  he  increased  his  forces  under  the  pre- 
text of  defensive  measures  against  Switzerland,  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand  lances.  With  England  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  his  future  rival,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen  then  governed 
the  Low  Countries,  alliances  were  soon  concluded  ;  with  the 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib,  xii.,  cap.  iii",  pp.  44-46-47-48. — NarJi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  280. 
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former  because  lie  and  Ferdinand  had  recently  quarrelled  ;  with 
the  latter,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  his  Flemish  subjects 
being  inimical  to  anj'  misunderstanding  with  France,  were  dis- 
satisfied to  have  their  commercial  relations  interrupted.  It 
Tvas  also  Charles's  object  to  be  on  good  terms  with  France 
and  England  on  his  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
when  it  occurred,  and  Francis  was  equally  anxious  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  tutelage  of  both  his  grandfathers. 

The  truce  with  Spain  was  not  renewed  because  France  re- 
fused to  include  Milan,  and  Ferdinand  being  apprehensive  that 
such  an  omission  might  exasperate  the  Swiss  would  only  renew 
it  on  existing  conditions :  the  emperor  was  deaf  to  any  over- 
tures and  the  Swiss  remained  angry  and  obstinate,  requiring  a 
strict  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Dijon  which  Louis  XII.  had 
hitherto  avoided.  Venice  willingly  renewed  her  alliance,  and 
the  pope,  on  whose  will  the  conduct  of  Florence  entirely  de- 
pended, was  urged  to  remain  neuter  until  the  course  of  events 
should  influence  him,  but  with  the  French  monarch's  assur- 
ance that  no  other  power  would  offer  either  to  Leo  X.  or  his 
family  a  faith  so  sincere,  conditions  so  favourable,  or  benevo- 
lence so  disinterested  !  Neither  Maximilian  nor  Ferdinand 
were  deceived  about  the  French  king's  intentions  and  therefore 
attempted  to  secure  the  pope  who  amused  all  parties  with 
gi'acious  and  encouraging  speeches  wliile  he  reserved  his 
judgment*. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  league  between  Maximilian,  Fer- 
dinand, and  the  Swiss  cantons  to  force  Francis  into  a  renuncia- 
tion of  his  claims  on  the  dukedom  of  Milan  by  the  simultaneous 
attack  of  Burgundy  and  Dauphiny,  and  on  Perpjignan  or  Fon- 
tarabia,  the  former  by  Switzerland,  the  latter  by  Spain. 

Francis  continued  his  vast  military  preparations  but  managed 
to  conceal  his  intentions  until  June,  when  the  levy  of  a  nu- 
merous  German  infantry,  ten  thousand  Gascons  andNavarese 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap,  iii.,  pp.  47,  51,  52. 
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under  the  celebrated  Pedro  Navarra,  a  formidable  artillery 
at  Lyon,  besides  other  indications  left  no  doubt  of  his  deter- 
mination to  conquer  Milan.  Through  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
who  had  just  married  his  aunt  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  he  hoped  to 
persuade  the  pontiff  to  join  him,  more  especially  as  the  former 
would  require  powerful  support  not  only  to  gain  more  dominion 
in  Italy  but  to  establish  himself  permanently  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Parma  Placentia  Reggio  and  Modeua,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  Leo  as  the  first  step  to  their  con- 
solidation into  an  independent  Medician  principality.  Leo 
however  would  only  give  fair  words  in  return  because  the  inde- 
pendence of  Milan  was  of  gi-eater  present  consequence  in  his  mind 
than  the  promises  of  France,  nor  were  all  the  diplomatic  powers 
of  Francis  sufficient  to  turn  him  or  vitiate  a  secret  agreement 
made  with  the  allies  for  the  defence  of  that  important  province. 
Meanwhile  all  Europe  watched  these  indications  of  Italian 
conquest  with  some  anxiety,  and  Henry  of  England  becoming 
jealous  of  French  greatness  vainly  attempted  to  dissuade  Francis 
from  the  enterprise  even  when  at  Lyon ;  but  his  army  crossed 
the  Alps  in  August^and  soon  mastered  every  obstacle  as  far  as 
the  towers  of  Milan.  Cardona  who  had  remained  for  some  time 
in  a  sort  of  truce  with  Venice  had  already  advanced  to  Verona 
in  defence  of  that  city,  while  the  Papal  and  Florentine  forces 
under  Giuliano  de'  Medici  were  on  their  march  to  Lombardy 
for  the  same  pui-pose,  but  nominally  to  secure  Parma  Placentia 
and  Keggio;  for  Leo  still  pretended  friendship,  and  was  at 
this  moment  deceiving  Francis  by  hollow  negotiations  which 
that  monarch  imagined  were  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion*. 
Giuliano  was  attacked  by  fever  and  obliged  to  retui'n  to  Flo- 
rence where  he  soon  after  expired,  while  Leo  disconcerted  by  the 
French  king's  unexpected  passage  of  the  Alps  charged  Lorenzo 
who  succeeded  him,  not  to  advance  against  the  French  but 

•   Oiiicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  iii.,  and  iv.,  pp.  54,  55,  5ii. — Amuiirato,  Lib. 
xxix.,  p.  .117. 
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maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  availing  himself  of  a  recent  disturb- 
ance in  Rubiera  as  a  pretext  for  remaining  in  the  Modenese 
territory  while  he  despatched  a  confidential  agent  to  excuse  his 
first  movements  and  continue  the  negotiations  with  Francis. 
This  messenger  was  arrested  by  the  Spaniards  and  his  examina- 
tion showed  Cardona  how  far  he  could  rely  on  Leo's  sincerity 
in  the  approaching  struggle :  but  the  fate  of  Milan  depended 
on  neither  pope  nor  Spaniard ;  that  game  was  to  be  played 
entirely  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

Already  had  twenty  thousand  of  her  sturdy  moimtaineers 
descended  into  Lombardy,  ten  thousand  of  them  having  already 
occupied  the  Alpine  passes  so  skilfully  that  Francis  with  an 
army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men  despaired  of  forcing  a  pas- 
sage, and  his  general  Trivulzio  with  incredible  diflioulty  was 
compelled  to  penetrate  by  narrow  and  almost  unknown  ways 
left  unguarded  by  the  Swiss  from  a  belief  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  dragging  artillery  over  them.  This  feat  was  however 
accomphshed  in  five  days  by  the  vigour  of  Trivulzio  and  the 
French  army  which  was  soon  concentred  in  the  marquisate  of  Sa- 
luzzo.  So  unexpected  a  success  astounded  even  the  Swiss  who 
straightway  began  a  parley  which  was  ultimately  broken  ofi" 
and  hostilities  recommenced  without  much  effectual  opposition 
until  the  king  arrived  at  Mariguano*. 

Here  Francis  encamped  in  order  to  give  Alviano  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  him,  and  also  to  prevent  the  united  Spanish 
and  Ecclesiastical  powers  from  reenforcing  a  Swiss  ai'my  of 
thirty  thousand  strong  which  was  quartered  in  and  about  Milan. 
Cardona  was  on  the  Po  near  Piacenza  where  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  with  the  Papal  and  Florentine  armies  remained  appa- 
rently ready  to  cross  the  river  and  unite  with  him  and  the  Swiss 
forces.  Alviano  with  the  Venetian  anny  occupied  the  Cremo- 
nese  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  all  ready  to  unite 
with  Fx'ancis,  or  else  assist  him  by  checldug  the  allies  in  their 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  i\.,  pp.  58-66,  and  cap.  v.,  p.  75. 
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projected  passage  of  that  river.  A  reciprocal  mistrust  between 
the  Papal  and  Spanish  generals  paralysed  the  force  of  both  and 
after  a  mere  show  of  crossing  the  river  each  remamed  idle  in 
his  intrenchments. 

Meanwhile  Milan  was  full  of  disorder ;  a  strong  French 
party  favoured  Francis ;  the  Sforzeschi  were  for  a  continuance 
of  hostiUties ;  even  the  Swiss  army,  which  filled  and  com- 
manded that  city,  was  in  violent  discord :  many  especially  of 
the  superior  officers  were  for  peace,  the  subalterns  exclusively 
for  war.  With  these  was  their  own  countryman  and  leader  the 
Cardinal  of  Sion  who  by  his  eloquence  lashed  their  courage  into 
ferocity  and  they  sallied  out  to  attack  Francis  at  the  village  of 
Maragnano  only  ten  miles  distant.  Although  within  two  hours  of 
nightfall  they  rushed  furiously  to  the  assault,  carried  the  French 
intrenchments,  captured  many  pieces  of  artillery  and  fought 
obstinately  and  impetuously  until  fiitigue  and  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  combat.  It  was  renewed  at  daylight  with  equal 
daring ;  but  the  king  had  not  been  idle  or  unskilful  in  his 
arrangements  and  his  cavalry  and  artillery  secured  him  until 
Alviano  came  opportunely  up  in  rear  of  the  enemy  and  secured 
the  repulse.  The  Swiss  retreated  but  in  parade  order  ;  sullenly, 
slowly,  with  the  captured  artillery  in  their  rear,  and  not  a 
man  of  either  army  dared  to  attack  them !  such  strength  was 
there  in  that  union  of  courage  and  miUtary  discipline  which 
distinguished  them  at  this  period*. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  w^as  enormous;  but  as  that  of  the 
Swiss  was  variously  estimated  from  three  to  eight,  and  even 
to  fourteen  tliousand  men  ;  and  the  French  killed  ranging 
between  three  and  six  thousand,  there  is  no  certainty:  the 
fallen  Swiss  were  liowever  all  of  inferior  rank,  the  Fi'ench  lost 
many  chiefs  of  liigli  distinction,  a  circumstance  of  no  inconsi- 
deraljle  Aveight  in  those  days  of  chivalry  f.     The  consequences 

*  Gio.  C-imlii,  toiro  xxii.  Del.  Eni.  +  Canihi,  a  cotcmporary,  but  often 
Tos.,  p.  77.  — Ciuicciaidiiii,  Lib.  xii.,  inaccurate  writer,  makes  tbe  loss  on 
cap.  v.,  pp.  75,  &.C.  both  sides  amount  to  thirty  thousand 
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of  this  victoiy  were  an  instantaneous  retreat  of  the  Swiss  army 
from  Milan  with  the  fall  of  that  city  and  all  Milanese  Lombardy 
except  Cremona  which  by  treaty  was  ceded  to  Venice,  Parma 
and  Placentia  being  still  in  possession  of  the  pope.  The  citadels 
of  Milan  and  Cremona  soon  capitulated  and  Maximilian  Sforza 
retired  to  France  after  ceding  all  his  rights  for  a  pension, 
and  the  promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat  if  French  influence  were 
able  to  accomplish  it*.  Leo  on  the  news  of  this  disaster  was 
disposed  to  brave  the  consequences,  nor  did  the  defection  of  the 
Swiss  army  daunt  him,  but  Cardona  retreated  towards  Naples ; 
time  ran  short  for  preparation,  and  his  Lombard  territoiy  was 
sure  to  suffer  first;  nor  was  he  without  fears  for  Florence  be- 
cause Francis  had  already  declared  that  one  of  his  objects  was 
the  restoration  of  his  old  allies  the  Florentines  to  their  liberty  f . 
That  monarch  although  he  religiously  abstained  from  an 
attack  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  had  no  such  sciiiples  about 
Parma  and  Placentia  which  in  reality  belonged  to  Milan,  nor 
of  driving  the  Medici  once  more  from  Florence  by  an  invasion 
on  the  side  of  Pontremoli,  for  both  of  which  he  was  j)reparing 
when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  papal  nunzio  offered  more 
peaceful  overtures  from  Leo.  Nor  was  the  king  displeased  at 
this,  as  besides  his  innate  reverence  for  the  papacy  he  feared 
a  confederacy  against  him,  and  all  France  still  trembled  from 
the  anathemas  of  Julius.  The  restoration  of  Florentine  liberty 
severed  from  the  personal  interest  of  Francis  was  a  chimera 
that  soon  vanished  from  the  royal  mind  when  the  Medici  no 
longer  merited  expulsion,  but  now  on  the  contrary  they  were 
received,  along  with  the  church,  under  French  protection,  and 
suitable  pensions  bestowed  to  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  |. 

men  ;  but  Guicciardini  is  a  better  au-  xxii.,  p.  78.) 

thority:  Cambi  afterwards  reduces  this  *  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92. 

number,  from  subsequent  accounts  (for  -f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  317-318. 

his  history  is  a  sort  of  diary),  to  twenty  — Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  87. 

thousand  Swiss,  seven  thous.ind  French  — Jac.  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  281. 

infantry,  and  seven  hundred  men-at-  J  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  115. 
arms. — (Vide  Dd.  Erud.  Tos.,  torn. 
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But  the  worst  part  of  these  negotiations  was  the  compulsory- 
cession  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  France  which  Leo  could  not 
easily  forgive,  and  ere  he  consented  was  disposed  to  await  the 
result  of  a  Swiss  diet  then  sitting  at  Zurich,  which  he  knew 
detested. Francis,  rather  than  ratify  the  treaty  :  his  own  nun- 
zio's  reasoning  and  a  sense  of  danger  for  Florence  finally 
induced  him  to  agree,  but  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  he 
rather  left  those  cities  unprotected  and  therefore  open  to 
French  occupation,  than  surrendered  them  with  diplomatic 
formality  *. 

One  veiy  important  point  which  this  treaty  secured  to  Leo  X. 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  aggressive  policy  was  in  the  king's 
promise  not  to  protect  any  ecclesiastical  vassals  or  subjects 
nor  give  them  assistance  against  their  lord,  but  on  the  con- 
trary oppose  them  whenever  succours  should  be  demanded. 
This  left  Urbino  and  Ferrara  open  to  any  aggressions,  and  for 
the  more  secret  and  personal  views  of  both  princes  an  inter- 
view was  agreed  upon  to  take  place  at  Bologna  where  the  Me- 
dici trusted  to  his  own  powers  of  persuasion  while  Francis 
hoped  by  liberal  promises  and  concessions  to  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  not  only  to  strengthen  his  Italian  influence  but  per- 
suade the  pontiif  to  favour  his  designs  on  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Leo  X.  as  the  first  native  pope  and  prince  of  the  republic 
was  received  with  extraordinary  honours  at  Florence  in  his  way 
to  this  conference  :  after  visiting  his  dying  brother  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bologna  where  a  profusion  of  superficial  benevolence 
and  diplomatic  conventions  convinced  the  world  of  his  deter- 
mination to  snap  every  tie  whenever  self-interest  required  it ; 
and  as  a  Medici,  a  pope,  and  prince  of  the  Florentines  he 
mentally  resolved  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  never  be 
possessed  by  a  Frenchman  f .     The  conference  at  Bologna  was 

•  Giiicriardiiii,  Stor.,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  v  ,  pp.  87-90. 
+  Guicciardiiii,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  90. — Auuniiato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  318. 
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brief;  Francis  returned  to  Milan  attended  as  a  mark  of  honour 
by  six  cardinals ;  and  Leo  to  Florence  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December  with  the  remaining  twelve  of  those  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  that  city. 

Siena  was  at  this  time  governed  by  Borghese  Petrucci  son 

of  Pandolfo,  but  far  inferior  in  chai-acter  and  ability  to  that 

statesman  ;  under  his  weaker  sway  the  citizens  were 

A.D.  1516.  1  11 

divided,  and  even  his  own  and  his  father's  adherents 
were  from  various  causes  in  a  state  of  discord.  This  was  not  un- 
observed byLeo  who  became  desirous  that  a  state  which  separated 
his  Florentine  and  ecclesiastical  dominions  should  be,  if  not 
subject,  at  least  entirely  under  his  control  as  the  first  step  to 
its  ultimate  conquest.  With  such  views  he  commenced  his 
intrigues  and  from  the  weakness  of  Borghese  Petrucci  was 
very  soon  enabled  not  only  to  expel  him  from  the  govern- 
ment and  city  but  to  establish  his  cousin  Raffaello  Petrucci 
bishop  of  Grosseto  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo, 
in  his  place.  This  prelate,  who  was  devoted  to  Leo,  entered 
Siena  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  men ;  a  complete  revolu- 
tion ensued  ;  all  the  "  Fiiorusciti  "  or  exiles  who  had  conspired 
against  Pandolfo  were  recalled  ;  a  new  league  with  the  pope 
w^as  concluded ;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  became  condottiere  of  the 
Senese  republic  with  a  salary  of  10,000  ducats  ;  the  adverse 
part  of  the  Petracci  family  were  banished  and  persecuted,  and 
even  the  returned  exiles  and  others  of  that  race  were  first 
oppressed  and  disgusted  and  then  declared  rebels,  or  murdered 
in  their  own  houses  :  the  Cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  Leo's  vengeance  on  the  pretext  of  an  attempt  along 
with  two  other  cardinals  to  poison  him,  and  was  executed  in 
the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  while  tyranny,  universal  oppression, 
and  unbounded  hatred  distracted  Siena*. 

The  death  of  Giuliano  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  was 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  — Oilaudo  Malavolti,  Stor.  di  Siena, 
103.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  320.     iii^  Parte,  Lib,  vi.,  folio  110-120. 
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Bome  check  to  Leo's  prosperity,  but  it  relieved  him  from  the 
great  obstacle  to  his  designs  on  the  duchy  of  Urbino  which 
gratitude  had  hitherto  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  Giu- 
liano's  friend  and  benefactor:  freed  from  his  powerful  inter- 
cession Leo  turned  eagerly  to  accomplish  that  duke's  ruin  and 
transfer  liis  dominions  to  Lorenzo  de"  Medici.  When  power 
wills  injustice  a  pretext  is  rai-ely  wanting,  and  the  cardinal  of 
Pavia's  murder  at  Venice  during  the  pontificate  of  Urbino's  uncle 
although  it  had  been  partially  punished  had  never  been  com- 
pletely pardoned  by  Julius  II.  He  was  moreover  accused  of 
having  denied  military  aid  to  the  pope  although  a  stipendiary 
of  the  church  ;  of  having  had  secret  communication  with  Leo's 
enemies,  and  various  other  crimes  most  cunningly  interwoven 
to  justify  so  abominable  an  act  of  spoliation.  But  the  real 
author  of  this  infamous  transaction  was  supposed  to  be  Alfon- 
sina  Orsina,  who  not  satisfied  with  the  precarious  government 
of  Florence  wanted  to  establish  her  son  in  a  substantial,  per- 
manent, and  absolute  principality  which  would  descend  to  his 
posterity  ;  and  Urbino  from  its  near  neighbourhood  to  Tuscany 
was  admu-ably  adapted  to  such  objects  *. 

Lorenzo  therefore  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force  of  papal 
and  Florentine  soldiers  and  a  detachment  of  the  "  Ordinanzaj;" 
attacked  Urbino  in  May  and  occupied  the  whole  duchy  with- 
out much  difficulty,  the  duke  being  totally  maprepared  for  such 
an  invasion  ;  he  was  immediately  created  Gonfalonier  of  the 
Church,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Lord  of  Pesaro,  in  addition  to 
)iis  civil  and  military  command  of  Florence ;  but  even  from 
his  first  assumption  of  these  native  honours  Lorenzo  began  to 
separate  himself  from  the  citizens  and  neglect  the  policy  of 
his  ancestors  by  assuming  a  richness  and  peculiarity  of  dress 

*  Cuicciardini,   Storia,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  roiistables,   four    captains  of  columns 

vi.,  p.  116.  ("  CohnneUi"),  or  colonels,  and  one 

t   Tlic    "  OrdtTUinza^''    was    restored  general  in  cliief,  named  Jacopo  Corse. 

and  reorganised  in  1 51 4  to  the  number  —  (Vide  Jacopo  Pllli,  Istoria  Fioren- 

of  ten    thousand    men,  with  twenty  ti'wa,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  113.) 
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and  a  haughtiness  of  deportment  in  social  intercourse  that 
none  of  his  family  had  ever  before  adopted  *. 

The  peace  of  Lombardy  between  France,  Spain,  Venice,  and 
the  emperor  restored  Verona  to  the  Venetians  and 

\,D.  1517. 

left  a  considerable  force  of  disbanded  soldiers  of  all 
nations  unoccupied  and  discontented  :  the  pith  and  nerve  of 
this  licentious  soldieiy  was  a  body  of  five  thousand  Spaniards 
■who  after  long  service  in  the  wars  of  Lombardy  had  ultimately 
become  stipendiaries  of  the  Venetian  republic.  They  were 
commanded  by  Maldonato  a  colonel  of  considerable  reputation 
who  was  instantly  engaged  by  Francesco  della  Rovere  with 
about  eight  hundred  light  cavalry,  and  secretly  favoured  by  his 
father-in-law  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
crossed  the  Po  at  Ostia  on  the  fifteenth  of  January  in  the 
midst  of  a  rigorous  winter  and  shaped  his  course  to  Urbino. 
Lorenzo  with  superior  forces,  after  the  unsuccessful  effort  of  a 
detachment  stationed  at  Ravenna  under  Rienzo  di  Ceri  and 
Vitello  Vitelli,  to  prevent  his  antagonist's  passage,  endeavoured 
to  oppose  all  further  progi-ess ;  but  Urbino  by  forced  marches 
through  Cento,  and  eastward  by  Budrio  entered  the  friendly 
territory  of  Ferrara  whence  he  passed  by  Faenza ;  and 
though  Lorenzo  threatened  him  with  superior  forces  at  Cesina 
he  still  advanced  on  Urbino  and  recovered  that  capital  on  the 
sixth  of  February.  Almost  all  the  other  towns  except  Saint 
Leo  surrendered  either  before  or  after  Urbino :  Agubbio 
changed  sides  twice,  but  Pesaro,  Sinigaglia,  Gradara,  and  Mon- 
davio,  none  of  them  being  part  of  the  duchy  proper,  remained 
with  Lorenzo.  Fano  was  unsuccessfully  assaulted  by  the  Duke 
of  Urbino's  troops,  but  by  the  universal  aid  which  Leo  demanded, 
and  owing  to  the  strength  of  papal  influence,  received  from  his 
allies ;  an  army  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  of 

*  Guicciardini,  Storia,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  chetta  del  Duca  d'Urliino,  torn.  xxiv. 

vi.,  p.  120.  —  Ammiiato,  Lib.   xxix.,  Del.    EiuJ.    Tos. —  Gio,    Cambi,   pp. 

p.  321. — Gio.  Cambi,  torn.  xxii.  Del.  49-50.  —  Jacopo    Pitti,    Lib.  ii.,   pp. 

Er.  Tosc,  p.  101. — Salimbeni,  Croni-  114-15. 
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all  arms  was  soon  ready  to  take  the  field  against  the  ill-used  and 
unfoilunate  Francesco.  He  challenged  Lorenzo  to  single 
combat  and  was  refused,  but  the  war  languished  owing  to  the 
latter  s  incapacity  until  a  wound  in  the  head  which  confined  him 
for  forty  days  spread  a  belief  in  his  death  :  the  public  spirit 
then  rose  ;  the  city  and  palace  guard  were  doubled :  many  sus- 
pected citizens  were  exiled  and  the  Florentines  generally  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  so  happy  a  riddance.  Even  the  ruling 
faction  had  already  apjwinted  three  commissaries  to  command 
their  troops  when  Lorenzo  suddenl}^  ajipeared  in  Florence 
like  an  evil  spirit  and  while  passing  on  foot  through  the  streets 
was  by  many  taken  for  one,  not  for  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
so  strong  was  the  belief  and  so  circumstantial  the  accounts  of 
his  death  ! 

Leo  however  feeling  indisposed  to  sanction  such  an  act  of 
authority  as  the  nomination  of  military  commanders,  sent  the 
Cardinal  of  Bibbiena  to  supersede  them  :  this  prelate  although 
a  celebrated  man  of  letters  and  the  author  as  is  said  of  the 
earliest  Italian  comedy,  Avas  ill  adapted  to  command  mercenaiy 
and  mutinous  soldiers  of  various  nations  who  were  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  most  of  whom  successively  deserted  inlarge  bodies 
to  the  D  uke  of  U  rbino,  so  that  he  was  soon  com  pelled  to  take  shelter 
in  Pesaro ;  yet  from  want  of  funds  and  the  direct  interference 
of  foreign  powers  in  Leo's  favour,  the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
Frederic  finally  capitulated  and  retired  under  comparatively 
favourable  conditions  to  Mantua.  This  war  lasted  about  eight 
months  and  cost  800,000  ducats  the  most  part  of  which  was 
disbursed  by  Florence ;  a  great  change  from  Soderini's  econo- 
mical administration  ■■'•  I 

Leo  X.  constant  to  the  exaltation  of  his  own  family,  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting'  it  a  second  time  with  the  house  of 

°.  .  A.D.  1518. 

France   by  obtainhig  for  his    nephew  the    hand   of 
Madeleine  daughter  of  Jean  de  la  Tour  Count  of  Auvergne  and 

•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii»,  p.  1 17.  —  Gio.  Canibi,  pp.  107,  1 14,  1 15. —  Am- 
mirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  321-333. 
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Boulogne,  and  of  a  sister  of  Francois  de  Bourbon  Count  of 
Vendoine.  This  high  connexion  exalted  the  pride  and  raised 
the  ambition  of  Lorenzo  who  becoming  further  inflated  by  stand- 
ing prox)^  for  the  pope  as  godfather  to  the  French  king's  son 
then  just  born,  no  longer  could  endure  even  the  semblance  of 
companionship  and  civil  equality  which  with  still  unsubdued  man- 
ners, the  Florentines  maintained  towards  him  as  they  had  ever 
done  with  his  ancestors.  In  France  therefore  his  ill-concealed 
intentions  of  reducing  Florence  in  name  as  in  nature  to  a 
mere  principality  disgusted  many  even  of  his  most  intimate 
friends ;  amongst  these,  Lanfredino  Lanfredini  and  Jacopo 
Salviati,  both  men  of  great  weight  and  influence  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  Puffed  up  with  recent  honours  and  stimulated, 
according  to  Pitti,  by  the  base  adulation  of  Francesco  Vettori 
and  Filippo  Strozzi,  Lorenzo  on  the  journey  homeward  des- 
patched his  secretary  and  favourite  Goro  da  Pistoia,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  state  affairs,  to  propose  that  the  citizens  should 
not  only  assemble  for  the  despatch  of  public  business  at  his 
private  dwelling,  but  that  an  ambassador  should  be  sent  to 
receive  him  on  the  road  like  a  sovereign  prince  !  Nations 
can  more  easily  bear  a  gradual  but  substantial  loss  of  freedom 
than  the  loss  of  their  form  and  shadow  ;  the  former  is  generally 
and  insensibly  as  it  were  sucked  and  squeezed  from  the  latter 
without  much  change  in  shape  or  colour ;  the  people  are 
enslaved  while  they  yet  believe  in  their  freedom,  and  ai'e  tran- 
quil :  but  when  ancient  forms  are  broken  with  rough  and  sudden 
jar  then  is  the  nation  awakened ;  its  eyes  are  opened  to  its  own 
degradation  and  public  spirit  is  often  aroused  if  times  and  cir- 
cumstances and  the  tamed  or  still  energetic  character  of  the 
community  admit  of  it. 

At  Lorenzo 's  proposal  even  his  own  governm ent  was  astounded ; 
the  councils  were  mute  or  in  confusion,  and  even  where  con- 
sent was  likely  to  be  granted  it  was  lisped  forth  in  slow  and 
reluctant  accents  :  when  Lanfredini  rose  to  speak  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  him  with  anxiety  while  he  boldly  stated  that 
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he  saw  no  reason  why  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Lorenzo, 
a  private  citizen  like  themselves,  who  well  knew  that  in  all  his 
real  necessities  he  could  with  the  utmost  goodwill  of  the  citi- 
zens dispose  of  them  and  the  commonwealth  at  his  pleasure. 
Jacopo  Salviati  supported  this  opinion,  and  Lorenzo  angry  at  the 
result  dismissed  Lanfredini  from  every  public  office  desiring 
him  to  attend  in  future  entirely  to  his  farm  and  his  merchan- 
dise. At  this  frown  Lanfredini,  bold  as  he  was,  fell  sick;  and 
Salviati  being  as  bitterly  rebuked  thouglit  it  prudent  to  retire 
with  his  family  to  Rome  until  the  death  of  Lorenzo*. 

The  latter  however  backed  by  the  councils  of  France,  made 
a  journey  to  Rome  on  pui-pose  to  gain  his  uncle's  consent  for 
his  assuming  the  title  of  Lord  of  Florence,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful and  even  received  with  displeasure  ;  he  became  sulky  and 
morose,  and  he  also  fell  ill  soon  after  his  return  in  December. 
Lorenzo's  maladies,  the  result,  in  various  ways,  of  his  licen- 
tiousness, proved  fatal  and  carried  him  off  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
just  seven  days  after  his  wife  who  died  in  giving 
birth  to  the  celebrated  Catherine  of  Medicis  after- 
wards Queen  of  France  f . 

When  every  hope  of  Lorenzo's  recovery  was  extinguished 
steady  adherents  were  chosen  to  administer  the  government 
and  every  guard  strengthened  both  at  the  palace  and  through- 
out the  city  ;  but  Cardinal  Giulio's  arrival  two  days  before  his 
cousin's  death  quieted  all  apprehension,  and  after  the  funeral 
he  applied  himself  to  reform  the  government  according  to  a 
plan  already  settled  between  the  pope  and  Lorenzo. 

*  Giov.  Camb.  torn,  xxii.,  Del  dcgli  liranchcs,  in  the  younger  of  which  Gio- 
Erud.  Toscini,  pp.  149-50.  —  Jacopo  vanni  dc'  Medici,  coimiiandcr  of  what 
Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  117.  —  Ammirato,  were  after  l)is  death  called  the  "5^ac^ 
Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  334-5.  Bands"  and  son  of  the  cclebi-ated 
t  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  118. —  Caterina  Sfoiv-a,  already  began  to  dis- 
Nerli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  1"2!),  130. — Canibi,  tingiiisii  liiinselt'iii  the  war  of  Urbino, 
p.  150,  torn.  xxii.  Tiic  descendants  of  and  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1519, 
Lorc-nzo,  brother  of  old  Cosiino,  after  had  a  son  who  afterwards  became  cole- 
taking  tlie  name  of  Popolani  as  re-  brated  nnder  the  name  of  Cosimo  L, 
latcd,    were    now   divided    into    two  Grand  Duku  of  Tuscany. 
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The  deatli  of  this  Medici  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
unhke  that  of  his  uncle  Giuliano  was  a  subject  of  general 
though  quiet  rejoicing,  and  the  succession  of  Giulio  who  was 
able  and  popular  until  he  became  pope,  did  not  diminish  the 
universal  satisfaction.  Aware  of  the  public  disgust  at  the 
arrogance  and  oppression  of  Goro  da  Pistoia  Bishop  of  Fano 
and  other  ministers  to  whom  Lorenzo  had  principally  confided 
the  public  administration,  Giulio  at  once  declared  his  intention 
of  governing  differently,  and  soon  reduced  the  finances  to  such 
order  that  many  public  debts  were  discharged,  interest  was 
lowered,  some  taxes  abolished,  and  trade  partly  lightened  of  its 
load  :  the  mode  of  election  to  office,  the  magisterial  duties, 
and  the  periodical  drawing  from  the  Purses  were  all  reformed 
with  general  satisfaction  ;  and  the  personal  attention  of  Giulio, 
so  unlike  his  predecessor,  left  no  room  for  underlings  to  disgust 
the  public  by  haughty  official  insolence.  His  greatest  difficulty 
was  in  managing  the  two  opposite  parties,  one  of  which  under 
Piero  Piidolfi  advocated  a  much  closer  government,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jacopo  Salviati  and  his  followers  who  still  boldly  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  more  liberal  institutions.  Giulio  leaned 
exclusively  to  neither  but  communicated  ^vith  both,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  more  open  and  violent  encounter  of  opinions 
with  less  risk  to  the  government  than  Lorenzo  ran ;  and  when 
after  two  years  he  was  removed  as  legate  into  Lombardy  he 
carried  with  him  universal  good  wishes  and  regret*. 

To  any  man  of  justice,  sound  judgment  and  common  firm- 
ness it  was  not  difficult  to  gain  the  applause  of  a  people  fresh 
from  the  tyranny  of  Goro  da  Pistoia  and  his  adherents  and 
the  proud  callousness  of  Lorenzo  :  this  Bishop  of  Fano  was  a 
man  of  resolution  and  ability  hut  devoted  to  the  pope  and  his 
family  and  therefore  restricted  the  whole  administrative  power 
and  patronage  within  the  hands  of  about  a  score  of  citizens 
similarly  purchased  by  the  Medici,  with  the  permission  of  giving 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  119. — Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  vii.  p.  133. 
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loose  to  their  worst  and  most  mischievous  passions.  Some  of 
them  more  prudent  or  more  timid,  acted  with  great  caution, 
maintained  an  appearance  of  decency,  and  paid  outward  respect 
if  not  to  virtue  and  justice,  at  least  to  public  opinion ;  but 
others  unblushingly  sold  honours  office  justice  and  everything 
to  the  highest  bidder:  they  forced  the  richest  damsels  into 
their  own  families  by  compulsory  marriages ;  compelled  wealthy 
gentlemen  to  take  unportioned  brides ;  violently  seized,  and 
appropriated  to  themselves  or  their  friends  the  houses  and 
lands  of  their  country  neighbours  ;  scared  others  from  buying 
any  possessions  they  had  set  their  minds  on  in  order  to  make 
a  better  bargain  with  the  vendors,  who  even  then  had  to 
wait  their  convenience  for  the  payment.  The  universal  terror 
of  a  heavy  and  continually  recurring  taxation  of  which  they 
alone  had  the  distribution,  armed  these  miscreants  with  such  a 
power  as  made  the  nation  tremble  ;  wherefore  an  opposition  so 
bold  and  open  as  that  offered  by  Salviati  and  Lanfredini  was 
no  slight  exertion  of  patriotism. 

After  Lorenzo's  death  with  the  failure  of  old  Cosimo's 
line,  Leo  was  more  liberal  in  bis  treatment  of  Florence  and 
thence  came  a  part  of  Cardinal  Giulio's  popularity,  especially 
as  Montefeltro  and  San  Leo  along  with  about  sixty  small 
towns  or  castles  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino  were  transferred  to 
the  former  state  as  a  compensation  for  what  had  been  expended 
in  the  war=:^ 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic  died  in  January  1510  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Arcliduke  Charles  of  Austria  the  future  antagonist 
of  Francis  and  a  far  more  formidable  disturber  of  mundane 
tranquillity:  on  the  nineteenth  of  January  1519  his  paternal 
grandfather  also  quitted  this  world's  greatness  and  left  ample 
range  for  the  ambition  of  his  descendant.  In  the  following 
■Fuue  Spanish  gold  and  native  predilections  having  proved 
supei'ior  to  French  influence,  he  was  advanced  to  the  imperial 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  117. 
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throne  under  the  too  celebrated  name  of  Charles  V.  About 
the  same  period  the  duchy  of  Urbmo  was  annexed  to  the 
chm-ch  notwithstanding  the  people's  supplications  in  favour  of 
their  native  prince,  for  Leo  X.  was  not  a  man  to  relinquish  any 
acquisition.  His  debt  to  Florence  was  self-payment,  but  the 
restoration  of  Urbino  bore  quite  a  different  character  and  one 
more  in  unison  with  his  conduct  to  Giovan-Paulo  Baglioni  of 
Penagia :  the  latter  was  about  this  time  invited  to  Rome 
under  promise  of  personal  safety  to  plead  his  cause  against 
Gentile,  a  kinsman  who  had  been  expelled  from  Perugia ;  but 
Baglione  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  was  imprisoned, 

A.D.  1520. 

tortured  into  a  confession  of  more  than  every  crime 
he  had  ever  committed  ;  then  beheaded  and  his  principality 
taken  by  the  pontiff*. 

Leo  X.  had  previously  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Ferrara 
by  perfidy  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace  :  Luigi  Freducci  was 
in  the  same  treacherous  spirit  driven  from  Fermo  and  killed 
by  the  famous  Giovanni  de'  Medici  at  Leo's  command :  his 
dominion  seized  on  :  a  similar  fate  befel  many  other  petty 
Italian  tyrants  ;  numbers  fled  without  resistance  ;  some  re- 
paired in  desperation  to  Fiome  imploring  the  pontiff's  clemency, 
and  met  only  imprisonment  torture  and  decapitation.  But 
Ferrara  was  the  great  object  of  Leo  as  it  had  been  with  Julius, 
and  to  accomplish  this  robbery  he  endeavoured  to  seduce 
Rodolph  Hello  a  German  and  captain  of  the  duke's  guard,  not 
only  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  but  to  assassinate  Alphonso  him- 
self. Hello  revealed  the  whole  plot  step  by  step  to  his  prince 
who  had  all  the  documents  drawn  up  in  a  legal  and  authentic 
shape  and  deposited  amongst  the  public  archives  of  Ferrara, 
keeping  everything  quiet  to  avoid  if  possible  any  quarrel  with 
so  unscrupulous  and  powerful  a  pontiff  f . 

*  Muratori,   Annali    (Fltalia. —  Guic-  1520. — Sismondi,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  121-22. 

ciardini,  Lib.  xiii.,  c.ip.  v.,  p.  221.  — Guicciardini  docs  not  mention  the 

+  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xiii.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  intended  murder  of  Alphonso,altliougb 

221-222. —  Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  he    (then  governor  of   Modena)   was 
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The  year  1520  witnessed  a  rapid  extension  of  the  new 
religious  opinions  and  bokl  inquiries  of  Martin  Luther  the 
Augustine  friar  whose  audacious  spirit  changed  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  this  revolution  the  Medici  were  closely  connected. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  mother  Alphonsina  Orsini  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave  and  his  aunt  Maddalena  Cibo  had  departed 
some  months  before  but  if  we  are  told  the  truth  not  without 
leaving  behind  her  the  seeds  of  infinite  discord,  of  present 
misery  and  future  good.  The  unbounded  sale  of  indulgences 
in  which  Leo  X.  trafficked  so  lai-gely  throughout  Cliristendom 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  but  the  dead,  had  produced 
great  scandal  and  indignation  in  many  countries,  but  chiefly  in 
Germany  where  the  clergy  were  frequently  seen  to  offer  these 
favours  at  a  mean  price  and  even  to  gamble  with  them  in  the 
taverns  to  say  nothing  of  more  immoral  and  indecent  ex- 
changes. The  easy  nature  of  Leo  X.  towards  his  own  family  had 
bestowed  on  his  sister  Maddalena  all  the  emoluments  drawn 
from  this  source  in  mnny  of  the  German  dioceses,  and  her  agent 
the  Bishop  Ai'emboldo  exercised  his  commission  with  singular 
rapacity.  The  certain  knowledge  that  these  sums,  instead  of 
going  into  the  apostolic  treasury  where  they  had  at  least  a 
chance  of  doing  some  good,  were  only  destined  to  appease  the 
avarice  of  a  woi-ldly  old  woman  without  any  merit  beyond  her 
relationship  to  the  pope,  imparted  a  more  odious  character  to 
their  exaction,  to  her  priestly  agents,  and  even  to  the  holy- 
father  himself.  Luther  w-as  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this 
spirit  in  order  to  bring  contempt  on  such  monstrous  preten- 
sions and  deny  their  validity  ;  his  congregations  rapidly  aug- 
mented, one  step  led  on  to  another,  until  a  vast  religious 
conflagration  blazed  throughout  Christendom  -:'■. 

charged  willi  tlic  military  preparations  accurate  and  too  veracious   an  author 

of  the  ])lot.     Peihajts  he  did  not  know  to  leave  a  moment's  doubt  on  tlie  sub- 

of  it  ;  hut  Muratori,  who  probably  drew  ject    notwithstandinii   I'auio     Giovio'a 

his  infonnation  IVoni  the  original  iloru-  silence  and  Roscoe's  hes-ilalion. 

nients  in  llie  archives  of  the  house  of  *    Ilistoire    du    Concile    de    Ticnt, 

Este,  to  which  he  had  free  access,  is  too  Livre    i°,    pp.    15-10"    and    notes— 
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Encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  his  own  wide-spread- 
ing influence  be  disputed  the  pontiff's  power  and  the  church's 
authority,  became  a  daring  iconoclast,  encouraged  the  priest- 
hood, and  even  monks  and  nuns  to  renounce  their  vows  of 
celibacy  and  follow  his  own  example  :  he  denied  the  pope's 
authority  beyond  the  Roman  diocese  and  maintained  that  every 
other  bishop  w'as  equally  powerful  within  his  own  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  Everything  determined  in  the  councUs  or  written 
by  divines,  all  canon  law  or  pontifical  decrees,  were  equally 
assaulted  and  contemned  and  no  authority  but  the  Bible  ac- 
knowledged. Luther  then  attacked  the  sacraments  ;  ridiculed 
fasting,  penance,  and  confession,  and  opened  wide  the  many- 
coloured  portals  of  self-judgment,  mental  liberty,  and  un- 
shackled investigation  ■■'. 

Nor  was  this  epoch  made  less  interesting  by  Charles  the 
Fifth's  coronation  in  the  west  and  Sultan  Soliman's  succession  to 
Selim  in  the  east,  for  being  of  the  same  age  as  Charles  and 
of  about  equal  power,  what  good  or  evil  was  in  the  process  of 
time  to  proceed  from  either  became  a  speculation  of  great 
moment,  w'hile  the  mischievous  powers  of  Francis  seem  to  have 
been  insufficiently  considered  f.  Francis  still  longed  for  Italy 
which  after  the  fall  of  Urbino  remained  comparatively  tranquil  ; 
Florence  was  peacefully  governed  by  Cardinal  Giulio  under 
Leo's  auspices ;  Venice  owing  the  recovery  of  Brescia  and 
Verona  to  Francis  I.  preserved  that  alliance ;  Genoa  obeyed 

(^Quarto Ed. Basle,  1738.) — Guicciar-  amidst  the   enormous  masses   of   the 

dini,  Lib.  xiii.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  216-217. —  Vatican  is  apparent.    But  Guicciardini 

Robertson    (vol.  ii.,  book  ii.,  p.   114)  is  too  accurate,  and  was  too  well  ac- 

denies  this  grant,  principally  because  quaintcd  with  even  the  secrets  of  the 

it  could  not  be  found  in  the  pontifical  Medici  to  be  doubted  on  a  subject  then 

archives  by  the  search  of  an  individual,  so  notorious,  and  F.  Paulo  is  too  heavy 

Independent  of  the  likelihood  of  such  a  weight  to  shove  aside  so  lightly,  nor 

a  grant  having  been  destroyed  by  I.eo  is  it  a  likely  story  to  have  been  in- 

or    Clement,    after    its    mischievous  vented. 

effects  were  made  public,  or  remaining  *  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xiii.,  cap.  v.,  pp. 

in  the  archives  of  the  Cibo  family,  the  217-218. 

facility  of  missing  such  a  document  i"  Macchiavelli,  Lettera  Familiare. 
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Francis,  who  also  ruled  the  dukedom  of  Milan  by  his  lieuten- 
ants ;  the  smaller  Italian  powers  were  in  repose  or  reannexed 
to  the  Holy  See;  but  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  still  fearful  of  Leo's 
intrigues  was  fretted  by  seeing  Modena  and  Eeggio  forcibly 
held  from  him  by  the  pontiff  and  only  wanted  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  vindicate  his  rights.  A  petty  quarrel  had  sprung 
up  into  something  like  war  between  France  and  the  emperor 
from  a  dispute  between  two  of  their  vassals  on  the  Flemish 
frontier  ;  it  was  considered  local  and  not  likely  to  disturb  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Italy ;  yet  this  was  the  spark  which 
ignited  a  mass  of  combustibles  all  ready  prepared  by  inclination, 
ambition,  and  general  circumstances.  Francesco  Sforza  second 
son  of  Lodovico  the  Moor  never  would  listen  to  any  compro- 
mise with  Francis  about  his  claims  on  Milan,  and  though  then 
at  Trent  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  his  own  cause  was  little 
feared  or  regarded  by  that  monarch  who  being  in  league  with 
Switzerland  and  Venice  felt  himself  strong  on  the  side  of 
Italy.  The  general  prosperity  of  French  affaire  induced  hira 
to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this 
Flemish  dispute  to  demand  from  Charles  V.  an  annual  subsidy 
of  100,000  crowns  payable  to  him  from  the  moment  of  his 
renouncing  all  claims  to  the  Idngdom  of  Naples,  while  Charles 
on  the  other  hand  could  ill  brook  the  retention  of  Milan,  an 
impei'ial  fief,  without  any  title  from  him,  although  Louis  XII. 
had  been  regularly  invested  with  that  duchy  by  Maximilian  at 
the  time  of  its  first  conquest  from  Lodovico  the  Moor.  These 
differences  however  might  not  have  terminated  in  open  war  for 
a  long  time  had  not  the  extraordinary  restlessness  of  Leo  X. 
mainly  contributed  to  produce  it*. 

The  rival  monarchs,  young  ambitious  and  powerful,  although 
no  "oodwill  existed  between  them  vet  feared   no 

'^  .  *  .  A. P  .1531. 

breach  of  the  peace  in  their  Italian  states  :   Francis 

becure  of    the    Venetians    and    as    many    Swiss    as    he   had 

*  Jacopo  Nunli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  28G-7. 
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money  to  command,  felt  safe  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and 
Naples  could  neither  attack  nor  be  attacked  without  the 
pope's  concurrence.  The  pontiff  was  therefoi'e  courted  by 
both  monarchs,  and  with  judicious  management  might  have 
maintained  the  peace  of  Italy,  but  this  was  not  his  ob- 
ject :  why  it  was  not  seems  difficult  to  say ;  he  had  already 
been  unsuccessful  in  arms,  he  had  to  fear  equally  the  victory 
of  either  monarch,  for  the  conqueror  would  be  master  of  Italy  ; 
his  pontificate  was  tranquil,  the  ecclesiastical  territory  obedient, 
Florence  at  his  command ;  and  he  himself  addicted  to  ease 
pleasure  and  licentiousness.  He  shunned  and  hated  business, 
devoted  his  hours  to  music  light  conversation  and  buffoonery, 
and  appeared  altogether  so  absorbed  in  sensual  gratifications 
as  to  be  insensible  to  the  rougher  excitements  of  politics  and 
war.  Besides  this  his  extravagance  both  in  giving  and  spend- 
ing was  unbounded,  his  magnificence  beyond  the  usual  splen- 
dour of  princes,  his  expedients  for  raising  money  base,  griping, 
and  innumerable ;  and  therefore  after  having  expended  the 
treasures  of  Julius  he  was  constantly  and  urgently  in  want,  for 
his  fancy  was  untired  and  his  prodigality  daily  augmented. 
The  loss  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  which  that  pontiff  had 
acquired  with  so  much  glory,  hung  heavy  on  Leo's  mind  ;  the 
ardent  desire  of  conquering  Ferrara  excited  his  cupidity,  and 
the  fears  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Spain  against  the 
Chui'ch  and  Italy  were  he  to  keep  aloof  fz'om  both,  altogether 
acted  as  stimulants  to  war,  but  above  everything  (as  the 
Cardinal  of  Medicis  asserted  in  the  hearing  of  Guicciardini) 
he  hoped  after  expelling  the  French  from  Milan  and  Genoa 
to  drive  Charles  V.  out  of  Naples  and  thus  realise  his  prede- 
cessor's patriotic  wish  of  being  the  liberator  of  Italy*. 

Having  been  secretly  treating  with  Charles  since  1519  he 
now  resolved  to  play  the  king  against  the  emperor,  and  finally 
uniting  himself  with  one  monarch  raise  all  Italy  in  arms  against 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii  ,  cap.  i",  pp.  1-5. 
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the  Other*.  Thus  determhied  he  levied  six  thousand  Swiss  for 
self-defence  while  intriguing  with  both,  and  under  his  powerful 
incantations  thunder  began  to  roll  amongst  the  Pyrenees  and 
a  war  commenced  in  Spain  w'hich  healing  intestine  troubles  for 
a  moment  there  afterwards  bathed  all  Italy  in  blood.  Mean- 
wliile  he  attempted  to  allure  Francis  with  the  prospect  of 
conquering  Naples  some  of  whose  neighbouring  provinces  were 
coveted  for  himself,  and  by  the  emperor's  aid  expecting  to 
recover  Parma  and  Placentia,  endeavoured  to  secure  him  with 
the  hopes  of  driving  his  rival  out  of  the  Peninsula.  But 
secretly  Leo  inclined  to  Charles  as  well  from  natural  dislike  of 
France  and  the  utter  contempt  of  his  own  authority  shown 
in  the  distribution  of  church  benefices  at  Milan  as  from  satis- 
faction at  Martin  Luther  being  now  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire  on  purpose  to  gratify  him  :  but  his  perfidious 
character  was  notorious  in  France  wherefore  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  was  pui'posely  delayed,  and  Leo  straightways 
concluding  all  his  negotiations  with  Charles  became  the 
declared  enemy  of  Francis. 

This  treaty  which  was  signed  in  May  1521,  but  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  gave  back  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  Church 
and  sacrificed  Ferrara  on  the  same  altar  ;  restored  the  duchy 
of  Milan  to  Francesco  Sforza  and  absolved  the  emperor  from 
an  oath  which  he  had  taken  not  to  retain  possession  of  the 
imperial  dignity  and  sceptre  of  Naples  at  one  and  the  same 
time :  besides  tliis,  Alexander  of  Medicis  the  illegitimate  sou 
of  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino  was  promised  a  fief  in  that  kingdom 
of  10,000  ducats  revenue  and  the  cardinal  a  pension  of  equal 
value  on  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo. 

The  pope  was  already  in  close  correspondence  with  a 
c^ertain  Girolamo  Morone,  a  subtle  intriguing  politician,  then 
at  Trent  with  Francesco  Sforza  and  in  communication  with 
uU    the  disaffected  of  Milan,   a  body  which  the   austere  and 

•   Ar.  Stor.  Ital.,  vol.  i",  Documento,  i",  and  note. 
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haughty  bearing  of  the  French  governor  Lautrec  had  sadly 
augmented ;  Morone  promised  Leo  a  simultaneous  insur- 
rection throughout  the  whole  of  Milanese  Lombardy  if  he 
were  only  sure  of  papal  and  imperial  co-operation  in  its 
management  *. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  against  the 
French  at  Genoa  and  another  to  occupy  Como  while  the  Milanese 
governor  made  a  doubtful  effort  to  possess  himself  of  Keggio, 
where  the  historian  Guicciardini  commanded  ;  war  was  formally 
declared  on  the  first  of  August  1521,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
papal  army  given  to  Frederic  Gonzaga  Marquis  of  Mantua  with 
Guicciardini  as  his  adviser  under  the  title  of  Commissar)' 
General ;  while  Prospero  Colonna  an  experienced  officer,  but 
old  slow  and  cautious,  commanded  the  combined  army  then  in 
position  on  the  Lanza  five  miles  from  Parma.  The  rigour  and 
oppression  of  French  government  had  alienated  all  classes,  and 
this  was  felt  in  the  rapid  progress  of  its  enemies ;  the  Cardinal 
of  Sion's  intrigues  and  the  dexterity  of  Giulio  de'  IMedici  who 
had  come  from  Florence  as  legate,  seduced  nearly  all  the 
Swiss  troops  from  the  enemy  so  that  Milan  was  soon  taken  by 
surprise  and  treachery,  and  nearly  all  Lombardy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates  f . 

The  news  of  this  success  reached  Leo  at  his  villa  of  Malliana, 
where  in  the  very  flush  of  victory  the  pale  hand  of  death  had 
beckoned  him  away.  Being  attacked  with  a  slight  access 
of  fever  he  removed  to  Piome  where  the  physicians  made  light 
of  it;  but  the  rapid  approach  of  danger  soon  became  manifest 
and  this  celebrated  man  expired  on  the  first  of  December  not 
without  strong  indications  of  poison.  Suspicion  fell  upon  his 
chamberlain  Bernabo  Malespina  who  had  presented  him  with 
wine  the  bitter  taste  of  which  was  noticed  by  Leo  and  he  was 
mstantlyimprisoned,  but  afterwards  liberated  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Medicis  on  his  arrival  at  Piome :  neither  would  this  prelate  allow 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xiv.,  cap.  i",  pp.  5-9.  j-  Ibid.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  66. 
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any  investigation  through  fear  of  Francis  I.,  by  whose  com- 
mand it  was  believed  the  murder  had  been  done. 

During  the  pope's  ilhiess  intelligence  of  Placentia's  capture 
arrived  and  that  of  Parma  on  the  very  morning  of  his  decease  ; 
and  so  deeply  had  he  at  heart  the  possession  of  these  cities 
that  once  when  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  was  dissuading  him 
from  war  Leo  assured  him  that  his  principal  motive  was  the 
desire  of  recovering  them,  and  that  grace  once  vouchsafed 
he  would  die  contented.  These  wishes  were  singularly  accom- 
plished, and  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven  after  nine  years 
of  luxurious  refinement,  magnificence,  cruelty,  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  crimes  he  expired. 

In  Leo  X.  we  find  little  to  admire  but  his  taste,  his  splen- 
dour, his  love  of  literature,  and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts  :  he 
was  fortunate  in  living  when  Italy  glowed  with  literary  genius 
and  he  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  flame :  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  an  unjust  prince,  a  bloody  unrelenting 
tyrant,  dissolute,  lascivious,  and  proverbially  false  :  possessed 
by  an  exclusively  selfish  or  domestic  spirit  of  ambition,  he  en- 
tered Florence  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  and 
trampled  on  her  reviving  liberty  amidst  the  red  gleaming  of 
barbarian  lances.  The  robber  and  murderer  of  his  vassals,  the 
destroyer  of  his  brother's  earliest  friend  and  benefactor,  the 
treacherous  assassin  of  an  unoffending  pi'ince,  the  priestly 
hypocrite,  the  false  and  crafty  politician,  Leo  X.  emphatically 
supported  the  character  of  his  race.  When  he  assumed  the 
tiara  he  deceived  the  world's  expectations,  for  much  was  hoped 
from  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  justice,  piety  and  religion  ; 
while  he  only  proved  himself  the  high-priest  of  hj^ocrisy  and 
guile :  but  he  was  persuasive,  eloquent,  and  possessed  of 
great  ability  ;  prodigal  rather  than  generous,  and  acting  more 
from  momentiiry  impulse  than  any  rational  estimation  of  the 
receiver's  merits.  Most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  pleasure, 
and  his  pontificate  one  long-continued  carnival :  the  delights 
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of  music,  the  table,  and  the  chace,  the  extravagances  of  buffoons 
and  jugglers,  and  all  the  attending  profligacy  of  a  youthful 
court  increased  the  luxury  and  corrupted  the  manners  (such  as 
they  were)  even  of  the  Romans,  to  a  greater  extent  than  was 
believed  possible  after  the  disgusting  reigns  of  an  Innocent, 
a  Sixtus,  and  a  Borgia.  The  trade  in  indulgences  to  commit 
sin  with  impunity  was  at  least  a  poetical  mode  of  pampering 
the  splendid  profligacy  of  an  unscrupulous  priest,  and  it  was 
driven  to  an  extent  before  unknown  and  unthought  of  even  by 
the  most  licentious  pontiffs.  The  sacred  regalia  was  pawned 
to  satisfy  the  hydra-headed  desires  of  fancy,  of  unbridled 
passion,  and  insatiable  ambition  while  Christian  Rhodes  and 
Belgrade  were  besieged  and  calling  vainly  on  their  pastor 
for  succour  against  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Mahometan 
princes  *. 

At  Leo's  death  the  Florentine  government  fearful  of  change 
placed  a  number  of  quiet  yet  suspected  citizens  in  honourable 
confinement,  but  the  cardinal  liberated  them  on  his  way  from 
Milan  publicly  rebuking  the  authorities  for  a  proceeding  which 
they  were  told  savoured  more  of  j)rivate  passions  than  public 
benefit.  He  then  passed  on  to  Rome  where  all  minor  intrigues 
of  the  conclave  finally  resolved  themselves  into  one  great  strug- 
gle between  the  two  Florentine  cardinals,  of  Medici  and  Vol- 
terra ;  the  former  supported  by  Charles,  the  latter  by  Francis, 
and  to  the  general  surprise  also  by  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna  who 
was  leader  of  the  imperialists.  Giulio  de'  Medici  influenced  a 
powerful  faction  but  Colonna's  opposition  paralysed  him  ;  the 
coarsest  and  most  scandalous  personalities  passed  between  them 
in  full  conclave  ;  Giulio 's  birth  was  objected  to ;  Colonna 
asserted  that  Antonia  del  Cittadino  was  never  married  to 
Giuliano  de' Medici,  therefore  called  him  a  bastard,  charged  the 
cruelties  of  Leo  as  crimes  against  Giulio,  and  so  vehemently 

*  Platina,  Vita  de'  Papi,  p.  504. —  Lib.  vi.,  p.  290. — Muratori,  Annali. — 
Giov.  Cambi,  p.    184. — Jac°.   Nardi,     Guicciardini,Lib.xiv.,cap. iv.,p. 69. 
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urged  the  danger  of  pei-petuating  the  pontifical  dignity  in  the 
same  family  that  Charles  the  Fifth's  preceptor  Cardinal  Adrian 
of  Tortosa  who  had  never  even  seen  the  Italian  soil,  was  by  the 
consent  of  Giulio  raised  to  the  pontificate. 

Disappointed  and  mortified  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  retired 
to    Florence   -where    his   authority  was   threatened 

1        o    J      •    •-  ,  .         .       "^  T  A.D.  1522. 

oy  feodenm  s  secret  machmations  and  more  open 
aggressions  under  French  auspiceson  the  side  of  Siena.  His 
rule  however  had  been  so  popular  and  consequently  his  power 
so  firmly  established  that  absence  did  not  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  effectually  defending  him  or  maintaining  Petrucci's 
authority  in  Siena  and  baffling  the  hostile  movements  of 
Rienzo  da  Ceri  on  the  part  of  the  rival  cardinal. 

Apprehensive  of  a  powerful  effort  by  Francis  to  recover 
the  Milanese  Giulio  resolved  to  conciliate  him :  some  over- 
tures although  in  rather  a  haughty  strain  had  been  openly 
made  to  the  Florentine  government  through  Lautrec  in  the 
preceding  December  and  had  been  favourably  answered  as 
if  from  an  independent  community  A^ithout  the  name  yet 
scarcely  without  the  concurrence  of  Giulio,  who  bad  also  a 
direct  but  secret  communication  to  the  same  effect  through 
Piero  Spini  a  Florentine  merchant  of  Lyon.  Availing  himself 
of  this  opening  the  cardinal  despatched  a  confidential  agent 
with  40,000  florins  for  the  king  and  the  promise  of  further 
supplies  as  soon  as  he  had  reestablished  his  power  in  Lom- 
bardy.  The  gift  was  received  as  a  pledge  of  Giulio's  intention 
not  to  ally  himself  with  the  enemies  of  I'rance,  and  the 
cardinal  was  anxious  to  prevent  that  monarch  from  wishing 
to  change  the  Florentine  government  as  well  as  to  secure 
his  favour  in  the  accomplishment  of  more  distant  but  loftier 
objects  at  Home  -. 

<-)n  the  other  hand  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  people  by 

*    fiio.  Canibi,   p.    106,  torn.   xxii. —     mcnti  di  Storia  Italian.i.  Doc".  Ixix. — 
Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  1'21.— Docu-     Jaeopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  291,  &c». 
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an  assurance  in  public  assembly  of  the  deceased  pontiff's  wish 
and  even  personal  injunctions  to  him  to  establish  the  Florentine 
constitution  on  a  wider  base,  a  command  which  he  declaimed 
himself  then  ready  to  obey  ;  and  reserving  only  a  life-authority 
in  certain  things  leave  the  republic  essentially  free*.  Whether 
Leo  X.  were  sincere  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  in  15'20  he 
ordered  Macchiavelli  to  write  an  essay  on  the  best  mode  of  re- 
forming the  Florentine  govenament,  which  with  Macchiavelli's 
republican  propensities  and  Leo's  power  was  a  delicate  task, 
but  he  performed  it  well  and  wisely,  leaving  full  authority  under 
free  outlines  to  the  pope  and  cardinal  while  alive,  but  securing 
popular  liberty  at  their  decease  in  a  form  apparently  good 
and  probably  well  adapted  to  the  people  and  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Giulio  besides  other  motives  for  liberality  was  jealous  of  his 
cousins  Pierfrancesco  and  the  famous  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
Popolani,  whose  influence  he  feared  might  anticipate  him  or 
perhaps  in  time  overthrow  whatever  form  of  government  were 
established  ;  j^et  his  assurances  made  a  various  impression  and 
generally  unfavourable,  because  the  audience  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  his  family  supporters  who  desired  anything  but  poli- 
tical liberty  for  the  people  ;  wherefore  doubt,  anger,  joy  and 
adulation  divided  the  assembly,  the  parasites  openly  condemning 
it  as  a  national  misfortune  which  would  bereave  them  of  his 
paternal  government. 

AVhat  the  precise  nature  of  his  reserved  authority  would  have 
proved  is  unknown,  but  from  his  ability  and  experience  we  may 
conclude  that  combined  with  the  papal  dignity  to  which  he  con- 
fidently aspired,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  counterbalance  any 
portion  of  restored  liberty  and  enable  him  to  place  his  cousin 
Ippolito,  Giuliano's  son,  or  Alessandro  the  reputed  offspring 
of  Lorenzo  (but  really  as  was  believed  his  own)  at  the  head  of 
the  republic.     Many,  and  subsequently  almost  all  except  the 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  I^ib  ii",  p.  122.— Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  136. 
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followers  of  Savonarola  disbelieved  bis  sincerity,  yet  be  main- 
tained his  purpose  openly  until  bis  life  was  endangered,  and 
we  bave  no  certain  proof  of  bis  duplicity  even  at  this  epoch. 
He  bad  reason  too  for  this  course  of  policy  :  bis  rival  the 
Cardinal  Soderini  bad  taken  immediate  advantage  of  Leo's 
death  to  reestablish  his  family  influence  in  Florence  and 
perhaps  reinstate  the  gonfalonier  in  his  former  authority,  and 
although  not  ill-treated  by  Leo  he  bad  never  forgiven  that 
pontiff's  breach  of  faith  in  not  fulfilling  his  promise  of  a  matri- 
monial alliance  between  their  families  in  the  way  agreed  on  and 
expected,  and  the  rivalship  of  Giulio  kept  alive  this  enmity ; 
wherefore  hating  both  him  and  all  bis  imperial  supporters  with 
the  exception  of  Colonna,  be  engaged  Rienzo  da  Ceri  a  dis- 
tinguished condottieri  in  the  pay  of  France  who  was  then  as 
Guicciardiui  and  Ammirato  tell  us,  ''doing  nothing  in  the  Cam- 
pagiia  of  Borne,"  to  move  first  on  Siena  and  expel  the  Cardinal 
Petrucci  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Medici,  establish  a  friendly 
government  there  by  means  of  the  exiles,  and  thus  supported 
proceed  against  Florence  itself;  he  was  also  promised  the 
cooperation  of  a  French  detachment  from  Genoa  under  M.  de 
Lescans,-  with  the  aid  of  Baglioni  and  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who 
were  however  both  subsequently  bought  off  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Medicis  f . 

All  this  kept  Giulio  in  alann  and  made  it  bis  interest  to  pro- 
mise liberally,  in  secret  to  the  king  ;  openly  to  his  countrymen  ; 
but  in  both  cases  with  the  power  of  emancipating  himself  if  he 
should  ever  amve  at  the  pontificate ;  from  the  latter  by  bis 
power  and  influence  ;  from  the  former  by  his  change  of  posi- 
tion and  character.  Although  Rienzo  da  Ceri  was  really  paid 
by  Soderini  while  Francis  gave  nothing  but  bis  name  and 
useless  promises,  that  commander  in  a  despatch  to  the  king 
seems  to  have  considered  the  expedition  as  purely  French  and 

•  Called  by  Italian  writers,  "  Monseiffnor  dello  Scu"  or  "  dello  Scudo." 
f  J.  Nardi,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  27!). 
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without  even  mentioning  Cardinal  Soderini  assures  Francis 
that  a  commanding  influence  at  Florerbce  would  be  worth  six 
hundred  men-at-arms  who  could  be  employed  without  expense 
either  in  the  Roman  states,  the  mvasion  of  Naples,  or  the 
afiairs  of  Milan,  to  which  those  of  Florence  were  not  of  inferior 
interest  to  his  Majesty.  After  having  reduced  Siena  and  Flo- 
rence to  the  kings  service  Ceri  proposed  to  march  on  Bologna 
and  excite  that  people  to  restore  Bentivoglio  which  would  en- 
courage Alphonso  of  Este  to  declare  himself,  secure  two  import- 
ant passes  for  the  French  army,  effectually  stop  any  movement 
of  Spain  towards  the  Neapolitan  frontier  and  facilitate  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  *. 

Meanwhile  Leo's  death  almost  paralysed  the  league  which 
his  resources  had  alone  sustained  in  Lomhardy :  the  cardinals 
of  Sion  and  Medici  had  repaired  to  Rome ;  Prospero  Colonna 
found  himself  compelled  to  disband  most  of  his  ti'oops,  and  the 
Florentine  contingent  marched  homewards  not  knowing  whe- 
ther they  were  to  be  friends  or  enemies  of  the  future  pontiff. 
Parma  was  attacked,  and  its  brave  and  generous  defence  by 
(luicciardini  forms  a  bright  spot  in  his  character  and  history  : 
Charles  V.  was  fully  employed  against  France  in  the  Low 
Countries;  Castile  had  revolted;  Valentia  was  torn  by  civil 
war  between  the  commons  and  nobility,  and  all  the  national 
resources  were  wasted  in  the  struggle.  Leo  X.  had  left  an 
empty  treasury,  exhausted  means,  and  a  weakened  government; 
with  a  still  powerful  though  defeated  monarch  for  its  enemy  or 
friend  as  the  case  might  be  ;  besides  a  host  of  deposed  princes 
ready  to  I'ise  up  and  seize  on  their  plundered  property.  The 
Duke  of  Urbino,  principally  through  his  subjects'  attachment, 
soon  regained  his  own  and  was  followed  by  a  swarm  of  e.xiled 
seigniors  :  Alphonso  of  Ferrara  was  no  less  active,  and  almost 
all  Leo's  acquisitions  returned  to  their  former  masters.     Such 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Libre  ii°,  pp.  125-126. — Moliui,  Documenti  di  Storia  Ital", 
Doc".  Ixxiii.  (his.) 
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was  the  state  of  affaii's  when  Giuho  de'  Medici  returned  disap- 
pointed to  Florence  and  though  none  of  the  family  had  ever 
governed  so  popularly  he  did  not  escape  from  their  usual 
destiny,  a  conspiracy. 

Amongst  Giulio's  audience  when  he  proposed  his  measures 
of  reform  were  some  of  the  most  notoriously  unscrupulous 
citizens,  who  conscious  of  having  incurred  the  public  hatred 
for  their  activity  in  restoring  the  Medici  and  abolishing  the 
Great  Council,  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  its  reesta- 
blishment  and  therefore  boldly  remonstrated  with  Giulio  on  the 
folly  of  sacrificing  old  friends  and  servants  in  his  eagerness  for 
the  general  welfare.  To  which  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  con- 
densed and  pithy  history  of  Jacopo  Pitti  written  in  the  same 
centuiy)  the  cardinal  replied,  that  due  respect  would  be  paid  to 
all  things ;  but  when  once  the  republic  were  thoroughly  reformed 
the  passions  of  a  few  malignant  citizens  would  be  powerless, 
and  none  who  lived  reputably  and  obeyed  the  laws  need  fear 
the  many  ;  wherefore  it  was  incumbent  on  every  citizen  to  assist 
in  the  good  work  of  public  reformation  which  would  necessarily 
produce  private  advantage.  And  to  manifest  his  intentions  more 
palpably,  says  Pitti,  he  began  to  associate  with  the  remnant  of 
Savonarola's  followers  who  lauding  and  magnifying  his  good- 
ness began  at  last  to  believe  that  both  the  man  and  the  time 
had  anived  for  the  prophesied  liberty  of  Florence.  This  enthu- 
siasm spread  amongst  the  people  without  displeasing  the  car- 
dinal, who  however  was  continually  importuned  by  the  great  citi- 
zens not  to  abandon  them  to  a  furious  multitude;  so  little  indeed 
were  they  restrained  that  even  at  his  own  table  they  conspired 
to  insult  his  friend  and  guest  Girolamo  Benivieni,  a  staunch 
disciple  of  Savonarola,  by  gi'oss  and  unmeasured  abuse  of  that 
refonner,  his  prophecies,  and  whoever  put  their  faith  in  him  ; 
and  gradually  becoming  excited  in  the  discussion  otfered  even 
personal  insult  to  Benivieni  himself.  On  this,  turning  angrily 
towards  the  cai^inal,  the  latter  replied  "  I  do  not  deny,  most  illus- 
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"  trious  seignior  that  I  am  one  of  the  Frate's  followers,  and  along 
"  with  all  the  honest  men  of  this  city  desire  the  public  liberty  ; 
"  but  neither  I  nor  they  will  commit  a  crime  on  that  account  nor 
"ever  appear  inarms  against  the  government:  we  devoutly 
"  pray  to  Heaven  and  you  to  concede  it,  so  that  in  public  it  may 
"  be  raamtained  with  justice  and  fidelity,  and  in  private  with 
"  frugality  and  industry.  But  these  loving  eye-servants  of 
"  yours  abhor  both  law  and  liberty  that  they  may  tyrannise 
"  over  everything  at  their  pleasure,  and  they  are  obsequious  to 
"  you  in  exact  proportion  to  the  liberty  of  violence  and  rapine 
"  you  allow  them :  nor  can  you  even  in  this  fulfil  their  insa- 
"  tiable  cravings,  wherefore  some  day  they  will  turn  and  rend 
"  you.  Put  aside  then  such  miscreants  as  these  and  gratify 
"  the  people  by  just  and  honest  measui'es  which  will  render 
"  your  name  and  glory  everlasting."  The  cardinal  remained 
silent  and  his  insolent  guests  so  abashed  by  this  spirited 
address  that  they  never  ventured  to  renew  the  subject  ui  his 
presence  *. 

This  unexpected  liberality  of  sentiment  unfettered  all  the 
ardent  spirits  of  the  day ;  reform  and  liberty,  the  Cardinal  and 
the  Great  Council  were  in  every  mouth ;  the  mode  and  course 
of  proceeding  were  openly  discussed  even  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars without  any  discouragement  from  Giulio  whose  policy 
was  to  draw  out  real  opinions  ;  and  not  only  the  form  of  elec- 
tion but  the  duration  of  the  gonfaloniership,  and  even  the  very 
men  that  "were  to  fill  that  ofiice,  became  matters  of  as  regidar 
debate  as  if  the  decree  had  already  gone  forth  and  the  people 
were  in  full  possession  of  their  liberty.  The  Palleschi  on  the 
other  hand  were  as  violent  against  such  discussions  or  any 
mention  of  reform,  while  a  neutral  party  stood  by  watching 
events,  but  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  restoration  of  poli- 
tical independence  f .  All  the  young  literary  men  of  Florence 
who  frequented  the  "  Orto  Fiucellal'''  participated  in,  or  rather 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  123  f  Fil»  Neili,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  ]36. 
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gave  form  and  pressure  to  this  free  discursive  spiiit :  for  a  long 
period  these  celebrated  gardens  had  been  not  only  the  favourite 
resort  of  Florentine  genius  and  learning  but  the  solace  of  every 
distinguished  foreigner  -who  visited  Florence.  Amongst  the 
latter  we  may  include  Ariosto ;  amongst  the  former  the  illus- 
trious and  much  calumniated  Macchiavelli  whose  society  and 
conversation  was  the  delight  of  all,  and  so  admired  and  beloved 
was  he  by  his  friends  that  unsatisfied  with  empty  applause  they 
voluntarily  relieved  his  necessities  by  more  solid  marks  of  their 
approbation  and  esteem.  There  was  need  of  it,  as  he  indirectly  tells 
us  in  the  concluding  lines  of  a  letter  already  noticed,  to  Fran- 
cesco Vettori,  where  with  calm  simplicity  he  says, ''  Of  my  fidelitii 
and  honest!/  (in  public  employment)  7ny  poverty  is  the  witness"  *. 
Macchiavelli  had  generally  some  fresh  composition  in  hand 
for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  this  society  and  at  their 
instance  wrote  his  celebrated  discourses  on  the  Decades  of  Livy 
and  his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,  both  dedicated  to  these 
literary  companions ;  the  former  to  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  of 
whom  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak,  and  Cosimo,  or  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  Cosimino  Rucellai ;  the  latter  to  Lorenzo 
Strozzi.  Many  of  this  society  excited  by  classic  lore  became 
enamoured  with  the  ancients  ;  they  admired  their  virtues  or 
what  they  deemed  such,  and  aspiring  to  imitate  them  resolved 
to  make  their  own  names  famous.  Such  intellectual  energy 
produced  a  vai-iety  of  essays  on  national  govenunent  in  which 
the  subject  of  public  liberty  was  handled  with  all  that  boldness 
and  freedom  that  might  be  expected  from  a  suddenly  emanci- 
pated expression  of  sentiments  inspired  by  vigorous  thought 
and  youthful  enthusiasm.  Macchiavelli;  then  about  fifty-two 
years  of  age;  Zanobi  JJuondelmonti,  and  Alessandro  de' Pazzi, 
were  the  most  conspicuous  contributors,  their  labours  being  all 
dedicated  to  Giulio  de'  IMedici  who  appeared  to  prize  them 
exceedingly.     Alessandro  Pazzi  in  particular,  a  cousin  of  the 

•  Jucojio  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  283,  204.— Lctterc  Fauiiliuic,  Lcttcra  xxvii. 
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Medici  and  an  able  and  learned  man,  subsequently  composed 
also  a  Latin  oration  in  the  name  of  the  Florentine  people 
thanking  Cardinal  Giulio  for  the  restitution  of  their  republic 
and  enthusiastically  dwelling  on  the  subject  of  national  liberty  -''-. 
This  political  effusion  excited  general  admiration  ;  it  was  read 
in  private  societies,  eagerlj'- copied,  and  as  Nerli  tells  us  sent  by 
himself  to  Cardinal  Salviati  at  Rome.  The  pleasure  with 
■which,  according  to  Pitti,  Giulio  perused  these  essays  was, 
after  the  failure  of  Ceri  at  Siena  somewhat  lessened  by  their 
intensity,  for  Nardi  avers  that  he  excused  himself  from  read- 
ing this  one  on  the  plea  of  business  desiring  Alessandro  Pazzi 
to  leave  it  with  his  secretary  Niccolo  della  Magna  and  hear 
his  opinion.  After  some  considerable  delay  and  repeated 
applications  Niccolo  thus  replied,  "  You7-  oration  pleases  me 
much,  but  the  subject  not  at  ally  This  little  incident  com- 
bined with  other  cii'cumstances  cast  strong  shadows  of  doubt 
on  the  cardinals  real  intentions  ;  a  change  was  suspected,  and 
men's  feelings  altered  f.  Giulio,  in  fact  began  to  fear  that  the 
fermentation  was  becoming  too  active ;  nevertheless  the  first 
of  May  was  actually  named  for  proclaiming  the  new  constitu- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  Great  Council  with  all  the  powers 
that  belonged  to  it  retrospectively  from  August  1512.  Its 
number  was  not  to  be  less  than  eight  hundred :  a  gonfalonier 
of  more  than  forty-five  years  old  was  to  be  elected  for  three 
years ;  first  from  four  candidates  named  by  the  Seignory  and 
chosen  by  the  secret  votes  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  ever  after 
by  a  hundred  electors  drawn  from  the  purse  of  that  assembly. 
The  Council  of  Seventy  now  increased  by  thirty  new  members 
was  to  be  called  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  and  together  with 
the  Seignory  and  Colleges  to  possess  the  same  power  as  the  old 
Council  of  Eighty,  with  the  important  addition  of  deliberative 
functions  and  a  final  decision  on  all  imposts,  by  a  majority  of 

*  Nerli,  Com.,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  137,  t  Fil",  Nerli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  137.— Jac°. 
l3};._Jac.  Nardi,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  282. —  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  124. —  Jac».  Nardi. 
Jac''.  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  124-126.  Lib.  vii.,  p.  182. 
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two-tbii'ds ;  sixty  members  being  sufficient  to  form  a  house. 
Their  post  was  for  life  and  each  vacancy  filled  up  by  the  nominee 
of  ten  electors  drawn  by  lot  from  their  own  purse,  provided  he 
was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  Great  Council.     Twelve 
reformers  were  also  to  be  created  who  along  with  the  cardinal- 
were  invested  with   all  the  power  of  the   nation,    a  Balia 
in  fact  under  a  more  popular  name,  to  cany  out  any  reforms 
which   they  might  deem  necessary  without  diminishing   the 
authority  of  the  Grand  Council.    Finally  all  the  moi'e  ancient 
councils,  of  the  people,  the  community,  and  the  hundred,  with 
the  existing  Balia,  were  to  be  abolished  *.     Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  outline  of  Giulio  de' Medici's  reform  bill,  by  which 
it  may  be  seen  that  he  still  continued  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
Balia  with  an  authority,  limited  in  appearance  as  regarded  the 
piivileges  of  the  Great  Council,  but  being  united  with  his  family 
influence,  that  of  the  expected  pontificate,  and  the  senate  also, 
therefore  involving  the  imposition  of  taxes,  all  being  subservient 
to  his  will,  he  still  remained  absolute  master  of  the  republic. 
Nevertheless  the  reform  would  have  been  salutary  and  perhaps 
in  time  have  proved  sufficient  for  public  liberty ;  because  a 
freely  chosen  assembly  of  a  thousand  citizens  supported  by 
public  confidence  is  not  easily  muzzled  without  the  sword. 

The  anger  of  the  whole  race  of  tyrants  who  had  under 
Medician  auspices  so  long  trampled  on  the  people  in  all  the 
pride  of  power,  though  excited  to  madness  by  the  prospect  of 
this  change  was  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  reflection  of  their 
becoming  senators  for  life  ;  and  infinitely  more  so,  says  Pitti, 
by  that  of  being  masters  of  public  taxation  which  was  the 
real  end  and  aim  of  all  their  wishes  and  mutual  hatred, 
although  they  might  attempt  to  veil  the  features  of  avarice 
under  the  prostituted  names  of  public  honours  and  digni- 
ties f.        But   Giulio    de'    Medici's    intentions    whether    true 

•  J.icopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  ]24-5,  f  Jac".  Titti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  l'2'l. 
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or  false  were  not  executed  ;  Rienzo  da  Ceri  was  still  in  the 
Senese  territoiy  and  Soderini  -with  an  ulterior  view  to  the 
popedom  was  eager  to  reestablish  his  family  in  their  pristine 
gi'eatness  at  Florence.  Putting  no  faith  in  the  cardinal's 
sincerity  himself,  he  believed  that  the  Florentines  were  equally 
incredulous  and  that  they  would  more  willingly  see  his  rival 
deposed  and  their  liberty  restored  with  himself  and  a  good 
army  to  protect  it,  than  receive  such  a  boon  from  the  heav}- 
and  doubtful  hand  of  a  Medici.  The  energy  of  Giulio  finally 
dissipated  this  storm  but  it  served  as  an  excuse  for  postponing 
the  reform  bill,  and  yet  so  strong  was  the  belief  in  his  sin- 
cerity that  on  this  very  occasion  Alexander  de'  Pazzi  composed 
and  published  the  Latin  address  already  spoken  of  as  having 
struck  the  first  spark  of  insincerity  from  the  breast  of  the 
cardinal.  Still  it  was  supposed  to  be  only  delayed ;  but  while 
the  many  were  eagerly  expecting  and  the  few  deprecating  this 
popular  measure  a  circumstance  occurred  which  destroyed  it 
altogether.  Luigi  di  Piero  Alamanni  celebrated  for  his  poetical 
genius  and  along  with  his  father  a  close  adherent  of  the 
Medici,  after  Piero's  death  for  some  real  or  fancied  injmy 
became  completely  alienated ;  he  was  moreover  mortified  to 
find  that  as  a  former  supporter  he  shared  in  all  the  odium 
of  their  tyranny  and  conscious  that  it  was  not  unmerited, 
feared  with  more  liberal  institutions  that  he  might  fall  even 
lower  than  his  present  unsatisfactory  condition  under  that 
family.  Wherefore,  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  stifle 
the  proposed  reform,  he  in  concert  with  his  friend  Zanobi 
Buondelmonti  who  also,  in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel 
was  alienated  from  the  cardinal,  urged  on  the  expedition  of 
Rienzo  da  Ceri  in  order  to  expel  the  Medici  and  establish 
an  oligarchy,  a  proceeding  admirably  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  Cardinal  Soderini  who  with  French  assistance  thus  hoped 
to  clear  his  way  towards  the  popedom.  And  though  Piero 
Soderini  avowed,  and  as  was  generally  believed,  still  enter- 
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tained  all  his  family  attachment  to  liberty,  he  pei*suaded  him- 
self nevertheless  that  his  restoration  to  supreme  power  by 
any  means  would  benefit  the  I'epublic,  tmsting  to  time  and 
his  own  exertions  for  a  complete  adjustment  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion. There  was  at  this  moment  unusual  suffering  and  conse- 
quent discontent  amongst  the  trading  and  labouring  classes  of 
Florence,  the  effect  of  numerous  public  and  pi'ivate  loans  and 
e.Ycessive  taxation ;  and  on  this  the  conspirators  principally 
founded  their  hopes  of  expelling  the  family  which  had  occa- 
sioned it.  Com  became  scarce  and  dear,  the  silk  trade  was  idle 
because  the  war  had  stopped  its  exports  to  France,  and  even 
money  still  due  on  previous  consignments  could  not  be  reco- 
vered :  we  have  the  names  of  no  less  than  thirty  merchants 
of  the  best  Florentine  families  and  all  heads  of  great  commer- 
cial houses  resident  at  Lyon  but  arrested  on  accomit  of  the 
war  in  1521,  who  by  a  public  memorial  to  Francis  I.  offer  to 
renounce  their  country  and  "  to  live  and  die  in  the  subjection 
and  protection  of  the  said  Lord  (Francis)  and  be  his  very  humble 
servants  and  subjects,"  &c.  "  To  such  evils,"  obseiTes  the  learned 
and  patriotic  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  in  his  note  to  this  docu- 
ment, "  to  such  e\als  was  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Floren- 
tines exposed,  and  principally  that  of  Lyon,  which  resembled  a 
vast  colony :  this  like  every  other  greatness  of  an  ill-constituted 
and  ill-defended  state  accelerated  its  ruin.  Sometimes  it  in- 
volved most  troublesome  friendships,  chained  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  to  those  of  another  state  already  too  powerful 
and  placed  a  part  of  the  property  and  merchandise  in  a  foreign 
country.  By  little  and  little  the  Florentine  merchants  after 
feebly  assisting  the  decaying  republic,  separated  themselves 
entirely  from  it  and  became  exiles ;  and  every  sort  of  commerce 
being  feared  and  hated  more  and  more  by  new  rulers  because 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  even  trade  itself  became  as  it 
were  an  outcast  and  the  Florentines  forsaking  that  vigorous 
industry  which  once  constituted  the  country's  greatness,  placed 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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all  their  happiness  iu  secure  ease.  Francis  I.  always  prodigal 
and  therefore  continually  in  want  of  money,  sequestrated  the 
Florentine  merchandise  at  Lyon  because  the  Florentines  were 
friends  of  the  pope  :  that  of  France  suffered  equal  violence  at 
Rome,  but  it  was  partially  justifiable.  This  barbarous  mode 
of  warfare,  formerly  common,  we  have  seen  renewed  even  in 
our  own  days,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  refrained  most,  set 
the  example  and  suflfered  the  penalty  "  *. 

These  unsteady  times  also  suspended  the  employment  of 
capital ;  artisans  were  cast  in  idleness  on  the  town ;  many  citi- 
zens had  straitened  their  circumstances  by  private  loans  to 
Leo  X.  and  others  for  their  own  particular  ends  purposely  aug- 
mented the  distress  not  only  by  suspending  individual  business 
but  under  the  guise  of  fiiendship  frightened  the  less  sagacious 
into  following  their  example.  All  these  were  considered  good 
materials  for  combustion  by  the  conspirators,  who  were  also 
apprehensive  that  the  reform  once  established  might  prove  so 
grateful  to  the  community  as  to  make  them  more  ready  to 
maintain  it  than  they  were  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment. 

Their  first  act  was  to  despatch  Alexander  Monaldi  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Rienzo  da  Ceri's  camp,  and  after  acquainting  him  with 
the  discontent  of  the  people  and  Giulio  de'  Medici's  activity  in 
preparing  for  the  so  much  desired  reform,  entreat  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  sending  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  that  he  came  not  to 
injure  the  city  but  to  deliver  them  from  Medician  tyranny. 
But  Monaldi's  heart  failed  him,  the  mission  remained  unac- 
complished, and  the  ill  success  of  Rienzo's  own  expedition  pre- 
cluded any  further  attempts  in  that  quarter.  Alamanni  and 
Buondelmonti  now  feeling  themselves  insecure  and  tarnished 
as  it  were  by  secret  treacheiy  to  the  cardinal,  endangered  also 
by  their  open  opposition  to  the  public,  finally  determined  to 

*  Molini,  Documcnti,  vol.  i",  Doc.  Lib.  ii°,  p.  126.  —  Gio.  CamLi,  torn, 
xlviii.  and  xlix.,and  note. — Jac.  Pitti,     xxfi.,  p.  204. 
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secure  their  own  safety  and  gain  popular  favour  by  murdering 
the  tyrant  and  trusting  to  this  abominable  act  for  future  dis- 
tinction whatever  form  of  government  might  be  adopted.  Thus 
resolved  they  communicated  their  intention  to  Jacopo  Diacceto 
a  learned  and  intimate  friend  of  both  who  was  already  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  their  general  sentiments  ;  another  Luigi, 
son  of  Tommaso  Alamanni,  an  officer  then  in  garrison  at  Arezzo, 
also  joined  the  plot  and  several  more  citizens  "were  cognizant 
of  it. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the  appointed  time  (some  great 
church  festival)  a  certain  courier  called  Francesco  was  arrested 
in  consequence  of  certain  suspicions  and  letters  from  Rome  to 
the  conspirators  were  found  on  his  person.  Jacopo  Diacceto  was 
immediately  imprisoned,  Luigi  di  Tommaso  Alamanni  captui'ed 
at  Arezzo,  Zanobi  Buondelmonti  and  the  other  Alamanni 
escaped  and  were  declared  rebels  :  the  two  prisoners  were  tor- 
tured into  confession  and  beheaded :  Antonio  del  Bruciolo, 
Batista  della  Palla,  Bernardo  da  Verrazzano,  Niccolo  Martelli, 
and  four  others  wei"e  all  outlawed  for  knowing  and  concealing 
the  plot.  Piero  Soderini  although  some  days  dead  at  Rome 
was  also  proclaimed  a  rebel.  Monaldi  was  exiled  for  ten  years 
and  Francesco  perpetually  imprisoned  at  Volterra  for  carrying 
the  despatches  *. 

Such  is  shortly  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  as  given  by 
Pitti  and  differing  much,  not  in  the  facts  but  the  public  motives 
of  the  two  principal  conspirators,  from  some  other  cotemporary 
writers  who  represent  Zanobi  Buondelmonti  and  Alamanni  in 
common  -with  all  the  young  men  frequenting  the  Rucellai 
Gardens  as  strongly  and  indiscreetly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  liberty  and  not  as  mere  offended  and  neglected  sup- 
porters of  ^ledician  tyranny.  The  conspiracy  was  determined, 
says  Nerli  (who  was  himself  a  friend  of  Zanobi  and  one  of  the 
Rucellai    Society)   without   consideration  or  attention    to  the 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  126-9. 
R  2 
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discourse  of  Macchiavelli  on  that  subject  in  the  very  work  which 
he  had  composed  expressly  at  their  desire,  and  even  dedicated 
to  Zanobi  and  Cosimino ;  for  if  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
conspired  at  all  or  have  done  it  more  cautiously*.  And  this 
alone  inclines  us  to  reject  the  suspicion  which  Nardi  says  was 
then  entertained  of  Macchiavelli  himself  being  cognizant  of  the 
conspirators'  intentions  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  intimacy 
with  them ;  the  Florentine  secretary  independent  of  his  age, 
his  pnidence,  and  humanity,  all  sti'ong  against  the  deed  ;  was  a 
man,  not  to  follow,  but  to  lead  in  such  an  enterprise  had  he 
known  and  approved  of  it  f. 

From  the  confession  of  Jacopo  Diacceto,  whose  weakness 
under  torture  made  him  wrongfully  inculpate  Tommaso  Soderini 
and  thus  render  his  evidence  defective,  the  chiefs  |  of  this  con- 
spiracy had  no  ill-will  to  the  cardinal  personally,  but  acted 
solely  from  a  love  of  liberty  :  on  the  contraiy  they  would  more 
willingly  have  made  him  the  principal  instrument  of  reform 
had  they  believed  in  his  professions ;  but  seeing  that  as  ex- 
ternal danger  lessened  his  liberality  contracted  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether,  they  resolved  to  despatch  him  §. 

Cambi  and  Ammirato  scout  the  idea  of  their  patriotism  and 
attribute  their  conduct  to  private  vengeance ;  but  Giulio  as  a 
churchman  and  Ai'chbishop  of  Florence  not  wishing  to  stain 
his  hands  with  blood,  or  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  (although 
he  is  said  to  have  got  the  courier's  confession  by  means  of  a 
spy  in  the  character  of  a  priest)  charged  the  two  criminal  courts 
of  the  "Otto  della  Balia"  and  the  "Otto  della  Guardia" 
together  with  a  body  of  no  less  than  sixty  unofficial  citizens 

*  Macchiavelli,  Dis.,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  vi.,  "  il  Pavonazzo"  the  other  "  il  Nero^'' 

— Nerli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  138.  from   their   iisual   dress,  both  of  the 

f  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  282-283.  Rucellai  Society,  but  it  does  not  clearly 

X  These  were  Zanobi  Buondehnonti,  appear  whether  they  were  implicated 

Luigi  Alamanni  the  poet,  Luigi  Ala-  or  not. 

mauni  the  soldier,  Alessandro  dc' Pazzi,  §   Ammirato,   Lib.   xxix.,    p.   345. — 

Cosimino  Rucellai,  and  Jacopo   Diac-  J.  Nardi,  Lib.   vii.,   p.   30L  —  Giov. 

ceto,    called   "  Diaccetino.^'  —  There  Cambi,  p.  203. 
were  two  more  Diacceti,  one  surnamed 
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■with  the  investigation  and  if  guilty  the  condemnation,  of  the 
culprits ;  but  he  refused  to  admit  the  dying  acknowledgment  of 
JacopoDiacceto,  namely  that  he  had  under  the  influence  of  torture 
falsely  accused  Tommaso  Soderini  of  being  an  accomplice,  so 
that  he  also  ■was  included  in  the  sweeping  proscription  of  that 
distinguished  family  *. 

Giulio's  wisdom  in  appointing  so  impartial,  if  it  were  really 
so,  and  so  numerous  a  court  to  pass  judgment  on  the  accused 
was  highly  applauded,  because  it  not  only  prevented  any 
charge  against  himself  of  personal  vengeance  where  facts  were 
so  strongly  in  his  favour  but  it  also  saved  him,  high  and 
powerful  as  he  was,  fx-om  the  usual  poisoner  of  all  Florentine 
justice,  the  political  strength  and  consequent  vengeance  of  the 
culprits'  friends  and  those  of  others  implicated  in  the  con- 
spu'acy.  It  was  believed  by  the  more  liberal  portion  of  the 
community  that  the  murder  of  Giulio  would  have  brought 
destiTJction  on  Florence  from  the  arms  of  Spain ;  for  Charles 
had  in  conjunction  with  Francesco  Sforza  just  taken  Genoa  by 
assault  to  the  tei-ror  and  sui-prise  of  Italy,  and  having  been  so 
closely  allied  to  Leo  a  bloody  vengeance  might  be  expected  for 
the  cardinal's  murder,  more  especially  as  it  would  have  been 
a  pretext  for  disposing  of  Florence  as  best  suited  his  own 
ambition  f. 

At  the  tei-mination  of  these  events,  which  all  occurred  during 
the  first  half-year  after  Leo's  death,  an  immense  concourse  of 
citizens  without  distinction  of  party  crowded  the  halls  and  ante- 
chambers of  Giulio  with  earnest  congratulations  on  his  safety; 
nor  were  they  insincere ;  many  as  we  have  just  said  considered 
tbat  liis  escape  was  the  city's  salvation ;  a  vast  number  were 
grateful  to  him  for  giving  them  hopes  of  future  liberty,  and  the 
"  Ottimati"  of  his  own  family  supporters  rejoiced  because  they 
trusted  that  this  escape  would  bring  liim  back  to  his  senses  on 

♦   Nardi,   Lib.  vii.,  pp.  .301-2.— Gio.     Erud.  Tos. 

Cambi,  pp.  205-210,  vol.  xxii.,   Del.     f  Ammitato,  Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  345-346. 
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that  subject.  They  were  not  deceived  ;  but  Giulio  addressed 
them  earnestly,  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  his  own 
good  intentions,  complained  of  not  being  seconded  as  he 
deserved  by  a  vast  number  of  citizens,  but  trusted  that  the 
Almighty  would  yet  give  him  strength  enough  to  accomplish 
his  object  and  gratify  the  public  wish  in  despite  of  all  oppo- 
sition from  unworthy  men.  Meanwhile  a  guard  of  infantry 
under  Alessandro  Vitelli  watched  over  his  personal  safety,  all 
further  discussion  on  reform  ceased  for  the  present,  and  a 
great  mass  of  citizens  conducted  themselves  with  marked  and 
considerate  delicacy  towards  him  while  they  loudly  con- 
demned the  conspirators.  The  leading  official  Palleschi  lost 
not  so  favourable  an  occasion  to  repress  all  liberal  sentiments 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power  and  therefore  recommenced  their 
own  oppressions  with  renewed  ardour,  but  the  cardinal  suffered 
or  affected  not  to  perceive  this,  fearful  on  one  hand  of  endanger- 
ing his  own  popularity,  and  on  the  other  of  driving  the 
Medician  party  into  another  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  he 
resolved  thus  to  temporise  until  he  saw  what  the  next  vacant 
pontificate  might  do  for  him  *. 

Meanwhile  Pope  Adrian  aiTived  at  Leghorn  and  Giulio 
about  the  middle  of  August  accompanied  him  to  Ptome 
where  soon  being  made  sensible  of  Cardinal  Soderini's  superior 
influence  he  remained  but  a  short  time  and  then  returned  to 
Florence. 

Charles  V.  had  now  nearly  expelled  the  French  altogether 
from  Lombardy,  and  with  the  pretext  of  national  defence  laid 
Florence  and  every  confederate  state  of  Italy  under  contribu- 
tion ;  nor  was  war  tlie  only  evil  that  vexed  her,  for  scarcely 
had  the  pontiffs  arrival  given  some  hopes  of  peace  and  order, 
when  the  plague  broke  out  with  violence  at  Ptome  and  alarmed 
the  Florentine  authorities  so  much  that  a  line  of  quarantine 
posts,  the  first  precaution  of  the  kind  that  we  read   of  in 

•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  129. 
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Italian  history,  was  drauTi  round  Florence  at  eighteen  miles' 
distance  and  a  delay  of  forty  days  imposed  on  all  travellers 
towards  that  capital  *. 

The  pontiff  had  already  made  fruitless  efforts  to  pacify  Europe 
and  unite  all  Christian  powers  against  the  Turks  who 

\  D    15*^? 

were  then  hesieging  and  soon  captured  Rhodes  ;  but 
finding  his  endeavours  baffled  by  the  determination  of  Francis 
to  continue  the  Italian  war  he  at  once  began  to  incline  towards 
the  imperialists  whom  notwithstanding  his  intimate  relations  with 
Charles  he  had  hitherto  opposed.  Cardinal  Soderini  was  at  this 
time  secretary  to  Adrian  and  outwardly  seconded  all  his  wishes 
to  reestablish  tranquillity,  but  the  latter  at  length  discovering 
this  prelate's  duplicity  by  some  secret  correspondence  with 
France  in  which  he  m'ged  an  attack  on  Sicily  was  as  a  diver- 
sion of  the  war  from  Lombardy,  he  was  committed  to  prison 
and  his  property  instantly  confiscated  without  a  trial !  Lom- 
bardy was  now  in  possession  of  Charles  who  eveiy  day  became 
more  powerful  while  Francis  wasted  his  time  and  money  in 
prodigality  and  debaucheiy,  in  loading  the  nation  with  taxes 
and  turning  French  liberty,  such  as  it  then  was,  into  slavish 
servitude.  The  Venetians  became  tired  of  their  ally  and  looked 
elsewhere  for  the  support  of  national  interests  ;  they  saw  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  firm  on  the  throne  of  ]\Iilan  and  finally  signed  a 
treaty  with  him,  the  emperor,  and  his  brother  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  in  July  1523,  by  which  all  the  imperial  family's  pre- 
tensions to  Venetian  territory  wei'e  abandoned  for  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats. 

Previous  to  this  transaction  the  imperialists  at  Rome  had 
been  exerting  themselves  to  draw  Pope  Adrian  into  this  confe- 
deracy and  conjointly  with  the  English  ambassador  invited 
Giulio  there  on  purpose  to  influence  him  :  the  cardinal  accord- 
ingly left  Florence  in  April  when  Soderini's  ti-eachery  being 
opportunely  detected  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  remained 

•   Aminirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  346. 
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in  full  possession  of  the  pope's  confidence.  Adrian  having 
failed  as  a  peace-maker  now  faii'ly  laid  by  that  character  and 
uniting  the  papal  arms  with  those  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Siena, 
Lucca  and  England,  engaged  to  oppose  France  and  look  to  the 
protection  of  Italy.  Francis  roused  up  by  this  formidable 
array  assembled  a  powerful  army  at  Lyon  and  was  preparing 
to  pass  the  Alps  when  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon's  treason  and 
subsequent  flight  from  Moulins  determined  him  to  remain. 
The  army  however,  commanded  by  Bonnivet  High  Admiral  of 
France,  ci'ossed  the  Tesino  in  September  1528,  but  were  driven 
back  by  Bourbon  and  Lannoy  the  governor  of  Lombardy.  Old 
Prospero  Colonna  general  of  the  allies  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  the  army,  whose  movements  had  hitherto  been 
restrained  and  cautious,  became  infinitely  more  active  under 
Bourbon  and  the  Marquis  di  Pescara  who  succeeded  him. 

The  family  of  Colonna  after  having  devastated  their  native 
countiy  and  ruined  themselves  in  private  wars,  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  live  by  the  sword  alone  and  as  common  condottieri 
served  any  party  that  would  employ  them,  so  that  different 
branches  of  the  family  were  frequently  opposed  to  each  other  in 
hostile  ranks,  and  a  Colonna  once  killed  his  nephew  by  the  shot 
of  a  culverin  purposely  but  unwittingly  aimed  at  him.  Prospero 
was  considered  one  of  the  first  as  well  as  most  skilful  manoeuv- 
erers  of  modern  warfare,  he  excelled  in  defensive  field  opera- 
tions and  was  the  author  of  great  improvements  in  fortification; 
but  he  latterly  had  become  too  cautious,  and  the  spirit  of  Bour- 
bon gave  a  new  and  a  more  energetic  character  to  the  war. 
The  French  army  continued  its  retreat  and  was  attacked 
with  great  impetuosity  by  Bourbon  and  Pescara  while  passing 
the  river  Sesia ;  seven  guns  were  taken  besides  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  Bonnivet  was  so  badly  hurt  that  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Bayard:  imme- 
diately placing  himself  in  the  rear  with  his  men-at-arms  Bayard 
had  his  spine  broken  by  the  ball  of  an  arquebuse  while  charging 
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some  Spanish  infantry  *  ;  when  struck,  he  called  on  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  exclaimed  "Alas  my  God  I  am  dying!''  Then 
kissed  the  cross  formed  by  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with  the  faint 
ejaculation  of  "  Miserere  mei  Domine."  Being  immediately 
lifted  off  his  horse  by  the  attendant  who  writes  his  memoirs,  he 
was  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  The 
Duke  of  Bourbon  in  rapid  pursuit  came  suddenly  up  and  on 
seeing  Bayard  endeavoured  to  express  his  grief  and  pity  at 
beholding  so  good  and  gallant  a  knight  in  such  condition. 
"  Sir,"  replied  Bayard,  "  there  needs  no  j^ity  for  me  because  I 
"  die  an  honest  man ;  hut  I  inty  you  when  I  see  you  in  arms 
"against  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  plighted  faithJ" 
Saying  this  he  expired  and  the  body  was  conveyed  by  a  train 
of  sori'owing  attendants  into  his  native  province  of  Dauphinef. 
By  the  desperate  valour  of  four  hundred  Swiss  the  pursuers 
were  checked  and  Bonnivet  made  good  his  retreat  to  Ivrea, 
whence  after  abandoning  fifteen  or  twenty  guns  at  the  Fort  de 
Bar  in  the  Valley  of  Aoste  he  reached  France  in  safety.  Thus 
ended  this  short  and  disastrous  campaign  for  the  possession  of 
Lombardy  which  even  if  successful  would  have  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  death  of  Bayard.  There  is  no  man  however 
great  and  good  whose  existence  is  indispensable  to  the  commu- 
nity though  his  loss  may  be  deeply  felt ;  but  if  ever  thei'e  were 
a  private  individual  whose  character  was  likely  to  infuse  a  high 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  a  gentler  feeling  of  humanity  into 
a  warlike  fierce  and  licentious  nation  in  those  wild  unscrupulous 
times,  it  was  the  chevalier  "  sans  jwur  et  sans  reproche !  " 
While  these  military  events  were  in  progress  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
to  the  infinite  grief  of  the  confedei*ates  expired  in  the  middle  of 
September  1523,  and  after  a  two  months'  conclave  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici  ascended  the  papal  throne,  taking  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.  as  indicative  of  his  forgiveness  of  all  enemies. 

•   Guiccianlini,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  iii.,  pp.     rail   (lit  le  Clievalior  Bavard." — Sis- 
17»-1«9.  mornli,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199. 

t  Bcrville,  "  Ili^toire   di  Pierre  Tcr- 
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This  election  gave  universal  content :  in  Florence  he  was 
popular  from  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his  individual  rule 
and  sociahle  manners ;  at  Rome  because  he  was  known  to  have 
been  the  active  agent  in  all  that  was  then  deemed  glorious  or 
creditable  in  Leo  the  Tenth's  pontificate:  he  was  a  man  of 
taste,  literature,  and  business  ;  not  addicted  to  any  great  vice  ; 
of  gi'ave  and  sober  manners  and  remarkable  for  his  external 
maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  splendour  of  his 
family  and  his  absolute  sovereignty  over  Florence  imparted 
additional  weight  and  influence  to  his  pretensions  along  with 
greater  respect  to  his  person,  so  that  even  as  cardinal  he  had 
been  received  by  the  whole  court  with  distinguished  honours 
on  his  last  arrival  at  Rome,  and  soon  became  the  most  con- 
fidential minister  of  Adrian*. 

Much  therefore  was  expected  from  Clement ;  but  the  con- 
clave proved  long,  stormy,  and  full  of  difficulty  froni  the  unre- 
laxing  opposition  of  Pompeo  Colonna,  so  that  the  rivalry 
between  this  modern  Julius  and  modei'n  Pompey  was  on  the 
point  of  creating  a  schism  in  the  church  when  the  sudden  nomi- 
nation of  a  fresh  candidate  belonging  to  the  Orsini  family 
frightened  Colonna  into  giving  his  support  to  a  Medici  sooner 
than  see  so  deadly  an  enemy  seated  on  the  chair  of  Saint 
Peter :  Giulio  promised  Pompeo  oblivion  of  injuries  besides 
other  benefits,  and  impressed  this  on  both  him  and  Soderini 
(who  was  now  released  by  the  College)  in  the  choice  of  his 
pontifical  appellation.  He  had  at  first  determined  not  to  change 
his  name  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so  because  almost 
all  those  popes  who  had  omitted  it  died  within  the  yearf. 

The  name  of  Clement  however  had  benign  influence  over  the 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  347.  vauni    XV.,    XVI.,    XVIII.,   XIX., 

f  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i",  p.  100.  XX  ,  XXL,  Adrian  VI.,  Marcello  II., 

— Varchi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  7. — Platina,  Vite  and  others,  all  died  within  or  in  a  little 

de  Papi,  p.  .513. — Sismondi,   vol.  ii.,  more   than  the  year. —  (Vide  Platina, 

p.  186. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  '■'■  Vitc   de  Pontefici"    and  Rossini's 

iii",  pp.  171-174. — It  is  curious  tliat  note  to  pac/e  174,  vol.  vii.,  of  his  ad- 

Theodore  XL,  Leo  V.,  Christofero,  Gio-  mirable  edition  .of  Quicciardini.) 
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aclions  of  his  Florentine  ministers  in  their  eagerness  to  vindi- 
cate the  legitimacy  of  his  hirth.  Piero  Orlandini  a  citizen  of 
sixty-three  years  old  and  a  friend  of  the  Medici ;  a  man  of  such 
reputation  as  to  be  one  of  the  "  Otto  di  Balia"  and  on  the  point 
of  being  chosen  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  had  laid  a  wager  as  was 
customary  during  pontifical  vacancies,  that  Giulio  ^Y0uld  never 
be  pope  :  when  Clement's  election  transpired  this  debt  was 
claimed  by  the  winner  Giovaumaria  Benintendi :  "  You  shall 
"  have  it,"  said  Orlandini,  "  but  softly;  let  us  first  ascertain 
"  whether  he  can  be  canonically  chosen  pope,"  (alluding  to  his 
illegitimacy  and  simon}-).  "  And  pray  why  can  he  not  be  made 
pope  ?  "  replied  the  other  angry  at  the  delay  and  in  a  louder 
voice  on  purpose  to  be  noticed  by  the  by-standers.  This  con- 
versation, whether  malignantly  or  not,  was  soon  reported  to  the 
chief  rulers,  who  either  from  private  hate  or  to  evince  their 
zeal  for  Clement's  reputation  had  him  mstantly  in  prison  and 
within  three  hours  (after  the  usual  torture)  his  bloody  head 
rolled  on  the  pavement  of  the  Bargello  !  One  magistrate  and 
one  alone  spoke  boldly  against  this  deed  being  done  without 
the  pontiff's  knowledge,  and  at  first  gave  an  open  vote  to  clear 
himself  from  all  suspicion  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  =i=. 

Clement  was  of  course  kept  ignorant  of  everything  until  too 
late  ;  he  reproyed  the  officious  magistrates,  rewarded  the  justice 
of  Antonio  Bonsi,  loudly  expressed  his  disgust ;  but  punished 
nobody !  It  was  an  act  in  vindication  of  his  honour,  for 
simony  also  was  hinted  at  by  Orlandini ;  it  was  the  defence 
of  his  legitimacy ;  somewhat  too  strong  perhaps  ;  but  still  in 
his  eyes  unworthy  of  punishment !  To  so  abject  a  condition 
were  the  once  proud  and  independent  Florentines  fallen  !  But 
their  spirit  was  not  quite  gone,   and  as  we  shall  see,  a  few 

•  According  to  Vardii,  lie  liowcvcr  the  ballet-box.  But  so  fearful  was 
appears  to  have  been  finally  intinii-  Bonsi  of  the  consequences,  that  he 
dated,  and  on  putting  the  question  to  immediately  repaired  to  Rome  to  ex- 
the  vote  a  second  time,  eight  black  cuse  his  aud.acious  conduct  in  attempt- 
beans,  the  full  number,  were  found  in  ing  to  save  an  innocent  man  ! 
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courageous  citizens  still  remained  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
man  *.  Yet  these  are  the  times,  and  these  the  people,  to  whom 
Macchiavelli  is  accused  of  giving  lessons  in  tyranny  1 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS. — England  :  Henry  VIII. — Scotland  :  James  IV. 
—France:  Louis  XII.  until  1515;  then  FVancis  I. — Spain:  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  until  1516;  then  Charles. —  Naples  and  Sicily:  Do. —  Emperor: 
Maximilian,  until  1519  ;  then  Charles  V. — Popes  :  Leo  X.  until  1521  ;  then 
Adrian  VL  until  1522;  then  Clement  VII.— Sultan  :  Selim  I.  until  1520; 
then  Soliman  I.  until  1566,  after  whose  reign  the  Turkish  empire  began  to 
decline. — P(*tugal  :   Emanuel  to  1521  ;  then  John  III. 


*  Varchi,  Lib.  ii",  p.  12. — Nardi,  Lib.     — Cambi,  torn,  xxii.,  p.  250. — Ammi- 
vii.,  p.  303. — Nerii,  Lib.  vii,,  p.  141.     rato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  351. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

FROM    A.D.     ]524    TO    A.D.     1528. 


The  peculiar  habits  and  character  of  a  nation,  however 
essentially  bad,  become  in  the  public  mind  almost  sanctified 
bv  ancient  usage,  and  the  more   readily  when  they 

"  J  J     A.D.  1524. 

minister  to  the  indulgence  of  evil  inclinations  in  '  " 
mankind :  confirmed  by  time  through  successive  generations 
they  at  last  become  attributes,  qualities  almost  inherent  in 
the  moral  and  physical  formation  of  the  people,  and  sponta- 
neously bursting  into  action  like  the  instinct  of  animals,  are 
necessarily  difiicult  of  cure.  Conquest,  the  steady  march  of 
refinement,  which  is  the  education  of  states,  change  of  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  a  pure  and  enlightened  religion,  by 
altering  the  causes  or  forcibly  suppressing  the  haliitual  out- 
l)reaks  of  destructive  passions,  may  gradually  by  reason  or 
coercion  induce  a  different  phasis  of  the  human  character; 
better  or  worse,  gentler  or  fiercer,  more  free  or  slavish,  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  or  intelligence,  the  influence  or  omnipotence 
of  the  ruling  power. 

The  long  reign  of  the  Medici  had  neither  been  sufficient, 
nor  yet  so  tranquil,  nor  altogether  so  much  opposed  to  native 
character  and  habits,  as  to  annihilate  that  ancient  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness denominated  liberty,  and  perhaps  justly,  by  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  at  least  when  contrasted  with  the  absolute  lordships, 
the  monarchies,  and  other  forms  of  tyranny  that  surrounded 
them.  The  relation  between  the  Medici  and  Ottimati,  or  Notables 
of  Florence,  was  of  a  peculiar  nature  ;  a  mutual  compact  to  sup- 
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port  each  other  in  doing  evil  and  leaving  good  to  the  protection  of 
Providence  :  for  however  slavish  the  latter's  conduct  might  out- 
wardly appear,  it  really  was  no  more  than  the  price  of  their  own 
licentiousness.     Thei/  sacrificed  no  liberty  but  the  people's ; 
they  monopolised  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state  and 
revelled  in  corruption  ;  they  and  the  Medici  were  reciprocally 
necessary,  each  to  each :  a  tacit  agreement  subsisted  between 
them ;  unscrupulous  support  on  one  side  and  unbounded  licence 
on  the  other  :  their  evil  doings  were  winked  at ;  for  they  were 
too  numerous  to  be  coerced  or  neglected;  and  the  Medici, 
principally  through  their  discord,  were  too  powerful  not  to  be 
feared :  the  petty  robbery  and  oppression  of  individuals  belonged 
to  the  former ;  the  higher  plunder  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
latter ij  from  these  something  was  returned  to  the  people;  from 
those  nothing  ;  all  was  irrevocably  swallowed  up  by  their  vora- 
cious and  insatiable  rapacity  and  between  these  two  thieves  the 
nation  was  crucified.     Yet  a  latent  spirit  of  freedom  brooded 
under  the  surface,  and  even  amongst  the  Medician  herd  there 
were  various  degrees  of  tui-pitude  :  a  variety  of  political  opinion 
divided  them,  swayed  to  and  fro  it  is  trae  by  anger,  hatred, 
jealousy,  and  mortified  desire,  and  ever  ready  to  embrace  what 
suited  their  predominant  passions  :   nevertheless  many  when 
apart  from  their  cupidity  were  naturally  inclined  to  freer  insti- 
tutions ;  others  were  less  liberal,  and  others  again  completely 
abandoned  to  the  Medici  and  absolute  government.     Amongst 
the  remainder  of  the  citizens  there  existed  a  stronger  and 
more  ardent  desire  for  emancipation :  eighteen  years  of  real 
independence  under  the  great  comicil  had  preserved  or  rather 
re-created  a  more  rational  wish  with  better-understood  notions 
of  civil  and  political  liberty.     Hence  its  memory  was  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  people ;  hence  the  general  animation  excited 
by  Giulio  de'  Medici's  promises  ;  the  sudden  burst  of  intellect ; 
the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  doubts,   the  expectations  of  every 
shade  of  party  from  the  highest  patriot  to  the  lowest  tyrant  of 
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the  state.  Trade  languished,  workmen  were  idle,  bread  dear, 
an  incipient  pestilence  in  the  town,  and  on  the  top  of  all  fresh 
taxes  were  laid  like  piles  of  fuel  to  keep  the  flame  of  revolu- 
tion more  bright  and  burning. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Florence  when  Clement  VII.  became 
pope  on  the  nineteenth  of  November  15'23  ;  when  he  sent  the 
Cardinal  of  Cortona  to  govem  that  republic  as  his  lieutenant 
mtli  the  rank  of  Florentine  citizen,  and  when  he  ventured  to 
confer  this  high  distinction  by  pontifical  command  alone,  not 
only  on  him  but  all  his  nearest  kinsmen.  Silvio  Passerini  of 
Cortona,  though  born  in  that  city,  was  brought  up  entirely  at 
Piome  in  total  ignorance  of  the  Florentine  character  and  genius: 
neither,  says  Varchi,  had  he  ability  to  comprehend,  nor 
judgment  to  content  them,  if  he  had  known  them.  He  was 
covetous  like  most  of  the  prelates  ;  trusted  nobody,  asked 
counsel  of  nobody,  but  demanded  honovir  and  implicit  obedience 
from  all.  No  independent  action  or  even  deliberation  was  per- 
mitted to  any  public  office  or  magistracy  in  Florence,  but  firmly 
believing  that  the  Mediciau  faction  would  never  dare  to  fail 
him  whatsoever  might  be  his  usage  of  them,  he  cared  only 
about  satisfying  the  pope ;  and  for  this  was  ready  to  commit 
any  acts  of  public  or  private  spoliation  *. 

Two  forced  loans,  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  and  an  illegal  sale  of 
the  trades  corporation  property,  had  excited  general  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  irritable  Florentines  ;  even  the  Palleschi  were 
in  a  ferment,  partly  from  disappointment  at  Clement's  want  of 
liberality  towards  them  compared  with  the  excessive  prodigality 
of  Leo,  and  partly  from  the  arrogance  and  imbecility  of  the 
ministers  he  had  deputed  to  govern  them.  These  minions  in 
fact  exacted  greater  submission  and  humility  than  Clement 
himself;  an  exaction  so  much  the  more  galling  as  they  were 
natives  of  subject  cities,  such  as  Cortona,  Prato,  and  Pistoia, 
and  however  great  at  Home  were  looked  down  upon  as  inferior 

*  Benedetto  Varchi,  Stoiia  Fiorcntiua,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  13-15. 
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to  the  Florentine  citizen.  But  the  most  disaffected  portion  of 
the  community  was  that  which  desired  a  political  reform  mth 
freer  institutions  :  it  has  been  just  mentioned  that  the  Palleschi 
faction  was  composed  of  discordant  elements  ;  that  one  portion 
of  these  having  plunged  headlong  into  the  Medician  cause  were 
become  odious  to  the  people,  and  being  aware  of  this  moved 
every  sci'ew  and  spring  to  concentrate  the  government  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass :  they  deemed  every  gain  of  the 
community  a  personal  loss  to  themselves  and  having  incurred 
the  public  hatred  solaced  themselves  with  a  cruel  exercise  of 
their  ill-gotten  power.  The  chiefs  of  this  faction  were  Piero 
Alamanni,  Filippo  Buondelmonti,  Pandolfo  Corbinelli,  Antonio 
Serristori,  and  Piero  Ridolfi ;  but  the  last  in  consequence  of 
his  son's  marriage  with  Filippo  Strozzi's  daughter  ultimately 
became  more  liberal.  To  these  may  be  added  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici,  Bartolomraeo  Valori,  Palla  Pvucellai,  Roberto  Pucci, 
and  lastly  Lorenzo  Morelli  the  most  aged  and  violent  of  all. 

Another  section  of  the  Palleschi  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  Medici  as  chiefs  but  not  as  princes  and  masters,  and  there- 
fore viished  for  a  more  liberal  government :  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Jacopo  Salviati,  but  as  he  resided  principally  at 
Rome,  Niccolo  Capponi  son  of  the  famous  Piero  took  the  lead 
and  was  followed  by  Matteo  Strozzi,  Francesco  Vettori,  Luigi 
Guicciardini,  brother  of  the  historian  ;  Filippo  Strozzi,  Averardo 
and  Piero  Salviati,  and  many  others.  All  these  were  against 
the  close  oligarchy  sought  by  the  former  but  suffered  their 
liberality  to  range  no  further  than  an  aristocracy  of  the 
Ottimati.  These  two  factions  were  deadly  foes  and  the  courts 
of  both  Rome  and  Florence  rang  with  their  reciprocal  abuse ; 
but  the  latter  were  less  hated  by  the  advocates  for  free  govern- 
ment or  "IZ  vivere  lihero"  as  it  was  then  generally  designated. 
Even  the  liberals  were  split  in  two,  one  party  wishing  to  expel 
the  Medici,  but  more  from  personal  hatred  than  any  peculiar 
attachment  to  freedom,  and  the  other  devoted  rather  to  their 
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countiy  than  inimical  to  that  family.  Alfonso  di  Filippo 
Strozzi  and  Anton-Francesco  Albizzi  led  the  former ;  Marco 
del  Nero  and  Federigo  Gondi  with  numerous  adherents  were 
chiefs  of  the  latter.  In  some  others,  such  as  Tommaso  Sode- 
riui  and  Lorenzo  Martelli  both  these  feelings  were  united,  and 
in  many  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  neither  hatred  of  the 
Medici  nor  love  of  the  republic,  but  only  their  own  grasping 
ambition  and  selfishness  moved  them,  and  always  on  the  side 
of  the  most  powerful.  Yet  amidst  all  this  variety  of  feeling,  of 
anger,  and  profession  of  political  principle,  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  man,  if  we  may  trust  to  Varchi,  who  was  not  ready  to 
postpone  the  tedium  of  existing  servitude  or  the  sweetness  of 
future  liberty  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  immediate  neces- 
sities or  desires !  In  this  feverish  excitement  of  fear  and 
expectation  the  people  only  waited  for  a  favourable  occasion  to 
exhibit  some  decided  expression  of  their  sentiments  and  they 
did  not  wait  for  it  in  vain  *. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Clement  was  to  restore  to  the  Car- 
dinal Soderini  and  all  his  family  their  forfeited  rights  and 
possessions  as  Florentine  citizens  acccording  to  his  agreement 
in  conclave  f.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Florence  and 
if  we  may  trust  Jacopo  Pitti  with  a  sincere  desire  of  enlarging 
the  basis  of  government  and  humbling  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  Palleschi  whose  iusoleuce  even  to  him  was  intolerable  and 
whose  oppression  of  the  people  he  sincerely  deplored.  Clement 
had  the  character  of  a  profound  hjpocrite  in  whom  simulation 
and  dissimulation  were  innate,  and  who  invariably  covered  the 
most  dishonest  practices  under  the  sober  mantle  of  integrity : 
nevertheless  the  above  historian  avers  that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  what  glory  he  would  acquire  by  granting  that  liberty 

*  Bull.  Varilii,  Sloria  Fiorcntina,  Lil).  places,  one  uouki  Iiavc  been  pope  aTicl 
ii",  pp.  15-19.  the   otlier   prince   of   Florence.     Tiic 

+    Soderini    died    soon    after   and    it     talents  and  cliaracter  of  neither  were 
was  remarked   in   Florence   that   had     suited  to  the  duties  of  their  station. — 
the  gonfalonier  and  cardinal  changed     (Vide  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  35"2.) 
VOL.  IV.  8 
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■wliich  his  countrymen  so  much  desired,  and  was  only  ahxrmed 
by  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  avarice,  the  ambition  and 
the  arrogance  of  his  own  faction  -which  never  would  suffer  the 
revival  of  that  Great  Council  for  whose  ruin  they  scrupled  not 
to  j)lace  themselves  in  subjection  to  his  family*.    .He  there- 
fore might  count  on  their  open  or  disguised  enmity ;  and  yet 
to  establish  such  an  oligarchy  as  they  proposed  was  to  deliver 
the  community  in  chains   to  their  mercy,   a  proceeding  that 
with  present  insecurity  would  render  him  eternally  infamous. 
Neither  could  he  ever  hope  to  satisfy  their  rapacity  when  he 
remembered  how  Leo's  unbounded  prodigality  despoiled  the 
church  and  its  treasures  for  their  sake ;  incurred  the  hatred  of 
both  Rome   and  Florence ;  gave  them  cities,  provinces,  pen- 
sions, and  benefices  ;  and  still  they  were  unsatisfied  and  faithless. 
During  Adrian's  pontificate  he  was  compelled  as  he  declared  to 
tolerate  their  oppressions  in  consequence  of  his  own   danger, 
and  their  natural  inclination  to  tyranny  was  increased  by  the 
pride  of  sumptuous  palaces,  constructed  with  unusual  magni- 
ficence from  the  revenues  of  augmented  possessions,   and  by 
the  softness  and  luxury  which  in  the  time  of  Leo  they  had 
learned  of  the  Roman  prelates;  "a  pernicious  seed,"  says  Pitti, 
"for  tbe  domestic  manners  and  republic  of  Florence."     He 
moreover  considered  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  family  arose 
from  the  favour  of  that  very  people  whom  it  had  of  yore  assisted 
to  humble  the  powerful,  and  now  it  was  become  the  instrument 
that  maintained  the  tyranny  of  existing  oligarchs  over  the  whole 
Florentine  community  f.      Clement  might  thus  have  thought 
and  thus  have  spoken  ;  but  all  his  love  for  Florentine  liberty 
ended  in  a  determination  to  put  aside  the  legitimate  collateral 
branch  of  his  family  now  represented  by  the  famous  Giovanni, 
or  Giovannino  as  he  was  then  called,  the  son  of  Catherine  Sforza 
and  father  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo,  and  his  brother  Lorenzo  ; 

*   Pitti,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  131.— Varolii,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  8. 
f  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  pp-  131-2. 
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both  popular  with  the  citizens.  Giovanni  young  as  he  was  had 
ah-eady  acquired  a  great  name  in  arms  and  vast  influence 
amongst  the  sokliery  who  then  swarmed  in  Italy ;  at  Florence 
he  was  beloved  and  feared ;  and  admired  everywhere  *.  Neither 
of  these  brothers  were  likely  to  be  submissive  and  were  there- 
fore put  aside  for  their  two  illegitimate  cousins  Ippolito  and 
Alexander,  the  former  fifteen  years  of  age  the  latter  only 
eleven  :  Ippolito  as  we  have  said  was  the  natural  son  of  Giu- 
liano  whose  memory  and  popularity  were  expected  to  benefit 
his  oflFspring;  Alexander  the  reputed  issue  of  Lorenzo  Duke  of 
Urbino  but  believed  to  be  the  child  of  Clement  himself.  There 
was  a  long  minority  before  them  therefore  much  docility  ex- 
pected from  princes  educated  as  they  would  be  by  his  own 
creatures  and  dependents ;  but  to  give  colour  to  this  decision 
he  managed  to  have  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Florentine 
government  made  to  him  by  the  usual  embassy  of  congratu- 
lation principally  composed  of  the  more  liberal  Palleschi,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  one  or  even  two  chiefs  of  the  Florentine 
republic  was  broadly  demanded,  though  the  embassy  was  by 
no  means  unanimous  f. 

The  Cardinal  of  Cortona  assumed  the  government  in  May 
and  at  the  end  of  August  Ippolito  and  Alessandi-o  followed 
under  charge  of  their  goveniors  Galeotto  de'  Medici,  a  gi'ave 
modest  and  respected  citizen  ;  and  Bardo  Corsi  who  being  a 
rich  and  learned  bachelor  was  much  blamed  for  seeking  such 
an  ofiice  |.  Ippolito  assumed  the  title  of  "  Magnijico  "  borne 
by  his  father  even  when  in  exile,  and  was  instantly  admitted 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  j'outh,  as  a  member  of  the  senate 
and  Balia  besides  other  great  offices  of  state,  while  the  weight 

•   Ouircianlini,  Lib.  xv.,  caj).  iii.,    p.  tori,  Antonio  de'  Pazzi,  Galeotto  dc' 

"11  •  Medici,  I'alla  Rucellai,  Lorenzo  Strozzi, 

t   Varolii,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  8-11-14. — The  and  Giovanni  Tornabuoni. 

aniliassadors   were    Francesco    Miner-  %  This  date  is  from  Vardii,  but  Cambi 

l>etti,    Ijorenzo     Morelli,    Alessandro  makes   Alessandro's    arrival    on    l.'Hli 

I'li'ci,  Jacopo  Salviati,  Kranecico  Vet-  .June,  1.52.5. —  (Vide  lorn,  xxii.,  p.  273.) 
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of  government  was  borne  by  Coi'toua  of  whose  coarse  and 
rugged  nature  it  is  said  that  Tdement  designedly  made  use  to 
repress  the  insolence  of  the  Ottimati  and  thus  increase  his  own 
popularity  without  appearing  to  coerce  his  adherents  *. 

Before  we  pi'oceed  in  our  narrative  of  Florentine  affairs  it 
will  be  convenient  to  resume  that  of  European  politics  in  their 
general  connexion  with  Italy  and  particular  bearing  on  Flo- 
rence. The  victory  of  the  Sesia  neither  weakened  France  nor 
removed  the  causes  of  war ;  hostilities  were  only  suspended, 
not  terminated,  nor  were  the  three  great  transalpine  nations 
inclined  to  peace  :  Clement  VII.  both  in  his  spiritual  and 
temporal  capacity  was  disposed  to  tranquillity  and  became  the 
representative  of  Italy :  although  inclined  to  Charles  who  was 
even  supplied  with  money  from  the  papal  purse  he  tried  hard 
to  restore  peace  and  give  real  independence  to  Milan  but  in 
vain ;  the  task  was  beyond  him ;  greater  powere  were  in  the  field, 
between  which  he  had  his  choice  but  was  compelled  to  follow, 
not  lead  ;  nevertheless  he  became  necessary  to  both  and  there- 
fore had  a  peculiar  influence.  He  prqposed  a  general  peace, 
or  a  two  years'  trace  :  Charles  accepted  the  former  but  refused 
the  latter  as  it  would  only  give  Francis  time  to  prepare  for  war : 
Francis  for  similar  reasons  reversed  his  acquiescence,  seeing  no 
chance  of  reasonable  conditions.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  led 
by  Wolsey  who  hated  Clement,  would  agree  to  nothing  proposed 
by  him,  and  affected  to  l)e  himself  the  sole  arbitrator  of  kingly 
quarrels  especially  this  one,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active 
part ;  besides  which,  both  he  and  Charles  V.  were  excited  to 
invade  France  by  the  representations  of  Bourbon,  and  giving  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  exaggerated  tales  of  that  exile  whose  trait- 
orous conduct  had  alienated  even  his  own  immediate  vassals  f . 
The  result  against  Clement  s  advice,  was  an  invasion  of  that^ 
kingdom  by  the  imperial  army  under  the  Marquis  di  Pescara, 
but  subject  to  the  directions  of  Bourbon  ;  and  Marseilles  was 

*  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  13,3. 
■f-  Guicciaidini,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  iii.,  pp.  180, 191-2. -^Sismondi,  vol.ii.,  p.  20"2. 
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iiupi-udently  besieged  instead  of  making  an  inland  movement 
as  recommended  by  the  latter.  The  failure  of  this  expedition 
which  gave  ample  time  for  Francis  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  ; 
the  consequent  retreat  of  the  invaders  ;  the  parallel  advance  of 
the  French  ;  their  entrance  into  Milan  ;  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and 
all  the  current  of  the  war  which  terminated  with  the  captivity 
of  Francis  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February 
15-^5,  occupied  the  whole  period  from  July  1524;  a  time  of 
woe  and  miseiy  to  all  Europe  but  pregnant  with  long  and  pecu- 
liar misfortunes  to  Italy  -.  By  this  victory  the  balance  was 
broken  and  that  unhappy  but  ever  coveted  land  left  to  the 
mercy  of  an  ambitious  and  most  unscrupulous  conqueror  who 
well  knew  how  to  improve  his  advantage.  Venice  had  been  in 
a  state  of  almost  constant  war  since  the  League  of  Cambray ; 
and  her  commercial  resources,  already  most  sensibly  affected  by 
Vasco  de  Gama's  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were 
now  nearly  exhausted  :  the  ecclesiastical  coffers  were  drained 
by  Leo's  wars  and  extravagance  ;  nor  as  yet  had  the  sordid 
economy  of  Clement  time  to  restore  them  :  IMilan,  never  inde- 
pendent since  Lodovico's  fall,  was  now  a  mere  province  of 
Spain,  and  Naples  in  a  similar  state  of  subjection,  while 
Florence  still  remained  the  private  property  of  the  Medici. 

Clement  after  Bonnivet's  retreat  and  the  subsequent  return 
of  Francis  found  himself  in  great  perplexity:  wishing  to 
keep  clear  of  both  princes  he  bad  refused  to  maintain  Adrian's 
league  with  the  emperor,  and  as  yet  had  avoided  entering 
into  fresh  terms  with  his  rival  or  any  other  state ;  but  see- 
ing the  formidable  army  led  by  Francis  in  person,  and  pro- 
bably fearful  of  the  enormous  power  of  Charles  especially  if 
Milan  sliould  be  added  to  the  two  Sicilies,  he  signed  through 
the  medium  of  Alberto  Pio  da  Carpi  and  the  papal  almoner 
(iiau-Matteo  Ghiberti,  a  secret  convention  wdth  France  putting 

*  Guicciardini,  I.il).  w.,  cap.  iii",  pp.   192-242.  —  Animirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  pp. 
;550-353. 
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the  ecclesiastical  states  and  the  Floreutine  republic  under  her 
king's  protection  mth  the  sole  obligation  of  giving  no  assistance 
to  the  latter's  enemies  :  at  least  all  this  was  believed  ;  for  the 
particulars  were  kept  so  secret  by  Clement's  caution  that  they 
have  never  yet  been  entirely  divulged.  In  consequence  of  this 
however,  by  the  pope's  cooperation,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  sup 
plied  Francis  with  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores,  and 
apparently  by  the  same  management,  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
whose  presence  was  now  a  host,  quitted  the  imjierial  service 
for  that  of  France  and  with  fifteen  hundred  infantry  escorted 
these  very  stores  to  the  army.  Although  Francis  had  as  yet 
neither  reduced  Pavia  nor  even  the  citadel  of  Milan,  (for  the 
city  itself  had  been  almost  depopulated  by  recent  pestilence) 
while  the  Viceroy  Lannoy  was  still  powerful,  and  Bourbon 
expected  with  reenforcements  from  Germany,  he  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Italy  determined,  and  as  is  said  by  Clement's 
advice*,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Naples.  John  Stuart  Duke 
of  Albany  was  accordingly  ordered  to  march  through  Tuscany, 
join  Piienzo  da  Ceri  at  Lucca,  where  a  contribution  was 
exacted  and  supplies  of  artillery  secured ;  and  then  with  thir- 
teen thousand  infantry  and  seven  hundred  lances  to  continue 
his  enterprise.  iVll  these  proceedings  of  Clement  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  to  thehnjierialists  whose  threatenings  and  com- 
plaints were  loud  and  angry,  although  he  assured  Charles 
that  no  injury  was  intended  against  him  by  the  recent  treaty. 
The  viceroy  was  for  an  immediate  march  to  the  succour  of 
Naples,  but  the  Marchese  di  Pescara  asserted  that  Naples 
could  be  best  defended  in  Lombardy  and  that  the  conqueror 
of  Milan  would  be  always  master  of  that  kingdom.     During 

*  Guicciardini  says  that  Clement  was  the  pope  purposely  delayed  Albany  at 

against  it,  but  adds  that  the  king  felt  Siena  to  stop  the  expedition  if  possi- 

certain    of    his    conceding    a   passage  ble.  But  Clement's  public  expressions 

through  the  ecclesiastical  states.  (Vide  and  secret  determinations  were  often 

Lib.  XV.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  213.)   Ammirato  widely  different, 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  says  that 
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this  time  Venice  kept  studiously  aloof  but  eveiy  eye,  and  ear, 
and  mind,  says  Guicciardini,  were  turned  on  Lombardy  and 
everything  seemed  moving  forward  towards  the  great  catas- 
trophe of  Pavia  ■■'. 

Italy  was  astounded  at  the  good  fortune  of  Charles  and  the 
eyes  of  her  princes  were  now  open  to  their  danger, 

1  i-  •  ,  •  ■  -1    ^        •  A.D.  1525. 

whereiore  to  prevent  entu'e  subjugation  a  defensive 
league  was  proposed  and  every  eye  naturally  turned  on  the 
pope :  but  Clement  with  his  usual  unsteadiness  or  rather  his 
cautious  dissimulation,  after  bending  to  and  fro  for  a  season, 
ultimately  and  perhaps  pnideutly  settled  on  the  emperor,  and 
in  April  1525  signed  a  treaty  for  the  Church  and  the  Floren- 
tines the  latter  disbursing  largely  on  the  occasion,  while  their 
whole  countiy  was  suffering  even  to  female  honour  from  the 
robbery  and  licentiousness  of  a  victorious  but  mutinous  and 
disorganised  soldieiy  f. 

The  pontiflf's  position  was  certainly  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  his  fears  greater,  in  consequence  of  some  secret  corres- 
l)ondence  with  Francis  having  been  found  amongst  that 
monarch's  papers  at  Pavia,  but  his  irresolution  was  greatest  of 
all.  Venice  offered  at  once  to  join  him  and  Ferrara  and 
with  Albany's  assistance  and  the  Duke  of  Alenoon's  lances 
saved  from  the  rout  of  Pavia,  make  head  against  the  Impe- 
rialists and  deliver  Italy.  They  counted  on  prompt  and 
powerful  aid  from  France  in  money  if  not  men ;  on  an  exten- 
sive levy  of  Swiss  auxiliaries,  and  on  the  disorganised  state 
of  the  imperial  army  from  long  an-ears  of  wages  and  want 
of  funds  to  satisfy  their  mutinous  clamours.  A  rough  draft  of 
the  treaty  was  even  drawn  out ;  but  while  Clement  still  hesi- 
tated his  secretary  Cardinal  Schomberg,  a  prelate  devoted  to 
Charles,  arrived  suddenly  from  Milan  and  proposed  an  alliance 
on  the  part  of  the  viceroy,  offering  to  guarantee  the  House  of 

•  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  iv..     Anno  1524. — Jacopo  Naidi,  Lib.  vii., 

pp.  206-10-12-16.  — Amtnirato,   Lib.     p.  308. 

XXX., pp.  353-354. —  Muratoii,  Aunali,     +  Amiuiiato,  Lib.  xxx.,  ])p.  355-356_ 
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IMedici  in  the  possession  of  Florence  for  100,000  florins; 
and  a  like  sum  for  tlie  restoration  of  Reggio  and  Paibiera 
Avliich  had  been  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  during  the  pon- 
tifical vacancy,  besides  other  conditions,  all  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  emperor ;  amongst  them  the  protection  of 
Milan  and  the  ecclesiastical  states,  Francesco  Sforza  being 
made  a  principal  in  the  treaty  and  a  place  left  for  Venice  if  she 
were  disposed  to  join*.  Clement's  terror  on  account  of  the 
Church  and  Florentine  territory  was  thus  allayed  and  if  the 
unscrupulous  character  of  Charles  and  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  Colonna  and  of  Bourbon  be  considered,  he  acted 
prudently ;  for  he  himself  was  defenceless  and  all  else  was 
distant  and  uncertain. 

Meanwhile  unmitigated  plunder  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
was  inflicted  by  Charles  on  all  the  Italian  states  and  unmiti- 
gated outrage  by  his  soldiers  on  all  the  miserable  people ;  no 
longer  united  they  were  no  longer  feared,  and  the  most  shame- 
less breach  of  every  tie  that  is  commonly  held  sacred  amongst 
nations  was  unscrupulously  committed  by  the  Imperialists. 
Italy  was  at  the  emperor's  feet  and  he  ungenerously  trampled 
on  her.  Nor  did  the  oppressors  themselves  agree ;  Bourbon  and 
Pescara  became  indignant  with  the  \iceroy  for  having  sent  King 
Francis  to  Spain  not  only  without  their  knowledge  but  against 
that  minister's  own  declared  intention  of  canying  him  to  Naples. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  dissension,  and  of  Pescara's  high  dis- 
pleasure against  Charles  who  supported  the  viceroy :  nor  was  it 
lost  upon  the  arch-intriguer  Girolamo  Morone  High  Chancellor 
of  Milan,  who  foreseeing  the  fate  of  that  principality  began  one 
of  the  most  memorable  intrigues  in  tlie  annals  of  Italy  :  no- 
thing less  than  with  the  full  consent  of  Pope  Clement,  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetian  republic  to  make  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pescara  King  of  Naples  ;  and  having  once  got  rid  of  the 
French,  to  drive  the  Spaniards  also  from  Italy  and  secure  the 

*  Guicciardini,  Storia,  Lib.  xvi.,  cap.  i",  pp.  !-].'>, 
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Duke  of  Milan  in  his  dominions.  Pescava  consented  if  he  could 
"  honourably  "  accomplish  the  entei-prise,  and  as  the  ingenuity 
of  lawyers  and  the  pontiffs  infallibility  succeeded  in  allaying  his 
delicate  and  conscientious  scruples,  it  was  coolly  determined  to 
cut  to  pieces  es^ery  man  in  his  army  who  would  not  support  him  ! 
This  reputable  plot  was  advancing  rapidly  when  the  continued 
absence  of  an  important  agent,  (subsequently  known  to  have 
been  murdered  on  his  journey  to  Milan)  alarmed  the  marquis, 
who  then  revealed  the  conspiracy  to  Charles  with  an  assurance 
that  he  had  simulated  from  the  first  in  order  to  unravel  the 
whole  proceeding !  Whether  this  were  truth  or  falsehood  is 
still  uncertain  because  no  man  can  divine  the  secret  motives 
of  another's  actions ;  but  Morone  was  imprisoned  and  Sforza 
after  a  partial  spoliation  of  liis  states,  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  his  own  citadel  where  almost  in  a  dying  state  he  was 
besieged  by  Pescara. 

This  violence  offered  to  Fi'ancesco  Sforza  showed  the  Italian 
potentates  exactly  what  they  might  themselves  expect  from  the 
continual  professions  and  conciliating  language  of  the  emperor : 
Clement  and  the  Venetians  above  all  were  indignant  at  being 
thus  duped  or  betrayed  by  Pescara  and  were  so  much  the  more 
angry  and  suspicious  because  Charles  had  constantly  avoided 
giving  the  formal  investiture  of  Francesco  as  Duke  of  Milan,  to 
wliich  he  was  bound  by  treaty  ;  wherefore  this  last  act  proved 
too  plainly  that  a  pretext  alone  was  wanting  to  despoil  him  and 
make  jMilan  the  first  step  of  the  future  Italian  throne  *.  Mean- 
while the  heavy  contribution  imposed  on  Florence  bowed  as  she 
was  under  existing  burdens,  did  not  tend  to  diminish  .. 

public  discontent  or  soften  the  hatred  to  Cortona : 
neither  ultra-liberals  nor  more  zealous  Medician  adherents  saw 
any  indication  of  what  they  had  been  formerly  led  to  expect  from 
Clement.     The  cardinal's  hard  and  disgusting  rule  alienated 
many  of  the  Medician  faction,  and  some  of  its  ablest  supporters, 

•  Varchi,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  28-33. — Amiiiinitn,  Lib.  .vxx.,  pp.  35G-3.58. 
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such  as  Piero  Alamanni,  Panclolfo  Corbinelli,  Antonio  Serris- 
tori,  Piero  Pddolfi,  and  other  adherents  had  been  arrested 
by  death.  Meanwhile  its  adversaries  gained  strength  and 
reputation ;  the  Strozzi,  Capponi,  and  Guicciardini,  supported 
by  wealth  talent  and  popularity  carried  with  them  a  powerful 
party,  and  Francesco  Vettori  the  cousin  of  Niccolo  Capponi  and 
friend  of  Filippo  Strozzi  also  belonged  to  them.  Jacopo  Sal- 
viati  resided  constantly  at  Rome  but  his  family  remained ;  and 
Capponi's  cousins  the  sons  of  Alamanno,  Averardo,  and  Piero 
Salviati,  who  were  brothers-in-law  to  Matteo  Strozzi  and  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini,  added  much  to  the  strength  of  this  party. 
Amongst  all  these,  Niccolo  Capponi  was  the  man  in  whom  public 
confidence  and  general  respect  was  most  concentrated  and  to  whom 
the  community  looked  as  their  future  leader  in  the  event  of  a 
revolution  *.  The  remembrance  of  their  freedom  and  general 
independence  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola  and  during  Sode- 
rini's  administration  now  became  more  vivid,  encompassed  as 
it  was  by  that  romantic  affection  and  reverence  for  the  "  Olden 
Time  "  wliich  recalls  only  its  joys  and  comforts  and  forgets 
its  evils. 

Francis  I.  was  relieved  from  captivity  in  the  beginning  of 
1526  under  conditions  so  hard  that  he  determined  not  to  fultil 
them  and  had  the  sympathy  of  Europe  in  his  favour :  where- 
fore leaving  his  two  sons  to  their  fate  as  hostages  in  the  empe- 
ror's power,  and  seeing  the  universal  terror  of  the  Italians  at 
the  latter's  ambition  and  their  own  danger,  he  at  once  gave  the 
rein  to  his  desires,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  pope  and 
\'enice,  tacitly  including  the  Florentines,  and  resolved  once 
more  to  carry  war  into  Italy.  Hostilities  soon  re-commenced 
in  Lombai'dy  where  Francesco  Guicciardini  was  sent  as  "Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Church "  instead  of  the  old  title  of  legate,  to 
superintend  the  pontiff's  army ;  Count  Guido  Rangoni  had  the 
chief  military  command  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici  led  the  papal 

•  Ni-rli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  143. 
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infantry.  The  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  commanded  for  Francis,  and 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  with  a  Venetian  "  Provveditore,"  for  that 
republic.  Francesco  Maria  Sforza  ^vas  still  besieged  in  the  citadel 
of  Milan  by  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  who  with  Antonio  de  Leyva 
and  the  other  Spanish  chiefs  seeing  the  inutility  of  a  defensive 
warfare,  urged  the  emperor  to  attack  Clement  in  the  Roman 
states  and  even  beleaguer  Rome  itself.  Cardinal  Colonna  and 
Don  Ugo  de  Moncada  the  regent  of  Naples  had  already  in- 
fringed a  recent  truce  and  treacherously  assaulted  Rome  ;  they 
had  taken  three  of  the  gates,  driven  Clement  into  the  castle  of 
Siiint  Angelo  and  plimdered  not  only  the  Vatican  but  the  church 
of  Saint  Peter,  the  third  part  of  the  Borgo,  and  every  cardinal, 
])relate,  and  foreign  ambassador  that  resided  there.  They  then 
dictated  a  trace,  and  compelling  the  pope  to  recall  most  of  his 
troops  from  Lombardy  disturbed  all  the  plans  and  movements 
(if  the  confederates.  Nor  did  Pescara  and  Leyva  fail  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  weakness  and  unskilfulness  of  both  papal 
troops  and  officers  as  displayed  in  the  attack  on  Siena :  Clement 
had  in  fact  attempted  with  a  large  force  to  change  the  Senese 
government  which  had  lately  become  hostile  to  him  ;  but  after 
a  series  of  errors  his  array  was  completely  baffled  and  his  troops 
dispersed  before  the  Camullia  Gate  of  that  city  by  a  single 
effort  of  the  inhabitants  =;=. 

Meanwhile  George  Frundsberg  from  his  private  means  and 
influence  had  levied  troops  and  entered  the  Mantuan  territory 
with  large  recnforcements,  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici  at  the  head 
of  four  thousand  infantry  whom  the  pope  had  avoided  recalling 

*   "  Sacco  di  Roma'"  da  Jacnpo  Bon-  exercise  not  only  over    Italy  but  all 

apaite,  di  San    INIiniato,  pp.  G-2-70. —  tlie  world,  in  the  history  of  which  lie 

This  gentleman  of  the  ancient  family  was  destined  to  fill  one  of  the  most 

of  Bonaparte  of  San  Miniato,  between  interesting  and  wonderf\il  chapters  — 

Florence  and  Pisa,  and  descended  from  Gtiicciardini,  Lib.  xvii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  219. 

an  exiled  Florentine  race,  was  an  eye-  — Lettere  di  Principe,    fol.   104-106, 

witness    to    the   sack    of   Rome,  little  vol.   i".  —  INlnratori,   Ann.    15'2G.  —*■ 

thinking  what  influence  a  descendant  Malavolti,     Lib.    vii..   Parte    iii.,    fol. 

of  his  own  family  would  in  after  ages  P29. 
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to  Rome  ^vas  sent  against  him  ;  but  he,  afraid  of  openly  facing 
these  German  soldiers  \vith  his  Italian  bands,  harassed  them  by 
continual  and  severe  encounters  until  he  was  unfortunately 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  near  Borgoforte,  afterwards  had  his  leg 
amputated,  and  expired  at  Mantua  on  the  thirtieth  of  Novem- 
ber 15'2G.  The  death  of  this  daring  and  extraordinary  young 
warrior  at  eight-and  twenty  is  said  to  have  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  Italy  whose  every  hope  had  long  been  fixed  on  him  as 
her  ablest  champion  :  his  courage  amounting  often  to  rash- 
ness and  in  the  opinion  of  many  to  madness,  had  begun  to 
subside  into  more  calm  and  reflective  valour  while  his  military 
knowledge  and  experience  gave  augmented  force  and  vigour  to 
his  genius*.  He  w^as  sincerely  mourned  by  his  countrymen 
for  at  no  time  could  he  have  been  less  easily  spared  and  all 
Italy  felt  the  blow ;  nay  Clement  himself  whose  fears  and 
jealousy  had  excluded  him  from  family  power  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  his  worth,  and  the  selfish  smile  which  at  a  more 
fortunate  moment  would  have  lightened  his  features,  now 
melted  into  equally  selfish  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Giovanni  de' 
Medici.  His  renown  spread  even  through  England  and  filled 
all  minds  from  the  king  downwards  with  unqualified  admira- 
tion; nay  after  death  he  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers, 
who  with  mourning  weeds  and  a  sable  banner  still  held  together 
as  Hn  his  lifetime,  and  under  the  di'eaded  name  of  the  "  Black 
Bands  "  proved  in  after  wars  the  value  of  their  "■fathers"  and 
"  master's  "  discipline  f. 

*  It  was  necessary  to  amputate  liis  leg,  1546.) 

and  on  tbe  surgeon's  information  that  f'  Segni,  Storia  Fio.,  Lib.  i",  p.  32. — 

ten  men   would   be  required   to  hold  Varchi,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  53  and  63  ;  Lib.  v., 

him    during  the   operation   he  smiled  p.  30.  — Historie  di  Marco  Giiazzo,  p. 

and   said,  "  iV^o   one  shall  hold  me,"  49. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  xvii.,  cap.  iv., 

then  taking  a  candle  and  fixing  him-  p.  195  ;  cap.  v  ,  p.  237. — Jacopo  Bona- 

self  in  a  firm  posture,  held  the  ligiit  Tpa.rte,"SaccodiRoma.'" — Paulo Giovio 

for  the  surgeons,  and  resolutely  bore  "  Vite." — Amniirato,  Lib.  ,xxx.,   p. 

the  operation  (no  slight  or  short  one  363. — Nerli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  144. — Giul". 

in  those  days),  uttering  but  two  moans  Ughi,  Meni.Stor.  delle  Cose  di  Firenzc, 

while  it  lasted.  (Vide  Marco  Guazzd's  MS.,  p.  36. 
Histone,^.A9.  In  Venegia. — Giolito, 
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The  importance  attacliecl  by  Macchiavelli  to  Giovaunis  mili- 
tary genius  and  character  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  to  Guicci- 
arflini  of  the  fifteenth  of  March  1525,  where  he  writes  :  "  I  am 
"  about  to  say  what  will  seem  to  you  madness  and  will  make  a 
"  proposition  that  you  will  deem  perhaps  rash  or  ridiculous  ; 
•'  but  these  are  times  that  demand  unusual,  strange,  and 
"  bold  deliberations ;  evei'vbody  who  can  reason  on  worldly 
••  matters  well  knows  how  foolish  and  unstable  is  the  multitude; 
•'  yet  constituted  even  as  the  people  are  they  often  suggest 
"  what  is  I'ight  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  For  some  days 
"  past  it  has  been  said  in  Florence  that  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
"  should  display  the  banner  of  an  adventurer  and  make  war 
"  on  his  own  account."  This,  Macchiavelli  adds,  roused  him 
to  consider  that  the  people  might  be  right ;  for  no  man  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  Italian  nation  so  much  as  he  ; 
there  were  none  whom  the  soldiers  would  so  cheerfully  follow, 
or  who  was  more  esteemed  and  feared  by  the  Spaniards :  he 
was  daring,  impetuous,  of  grand  conceptions ;  and  seized  ra- 
pidly on  great  and  broad  principles  of  action.  Wherefore,  in 
Macchiavelli"s  opinion,  by  the  secret  assistance  of  Clement  he 
might  have  assendiled  a  formidable  army  and  though  apparently 
acting  as  an  independent  condotticre  of  the  olden  time,  yet  as 
a  soldier  of  Francis  and  a  Medici,  the  Spaniards  v,'ould  Itc  in 
alarm,  and  pause  ere  they  contuuied  their  ambitious  projects 
against  the  independence  of  Italy,  while  it  would  give  more 
vigour  and  confidence  to  Francis  •:•.  This  was  too  hazardous 
a  measure  for  the  cautious  and  timid  nature  of  Clement,  if 
indeed  it  were  ever  formally  proposed  to  him,  and  his  very 
timidity  might  have  sharpened  his  perception  to  its  ultimate 
effects  as  regarded  Florence  where  his  authority  would  not  have 
stood  a  day  against  the  power,  the  talents,  and  the  popularity 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  f. 

•    Maceliiavelli,  I.cttcif  Piitniliarc,  lA'ttci;i  Ixiv. 
+  Van-lii,  Storia  Fioicnt.,  Lib.  i",  pp.  53-.54. 
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The  Marquis  of  Pescara  died  in  November  1525  at  thirty- 
six  years  of  age  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  time  but  sadly  tarnished  by  his  double 
treachery  to  his  sovereign,  Morone  and  every  other  party 
implicated  in  the  late  intrigue  about  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
His  decease  made  way  for  Bourbon  to  assume  the  sole  com- 
mand in  Lombardy,  with  an  army  augmented  by  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  German  adventurers  under  George  Frunds- 
berg  as  already  noticed :  they  had  followed  him  for  a  crown 
a-piece  and  the  promise  of  the  wine,  the  women,  and  the  pillage 
of  Italy !  But  now  the  whole  country  was  exhausted,  Milan 
was  ruined  by  pestilence  and  excessive  contributions,  and  her 
sovereign  after  defending  his  citadel  to  the  last  was  forced  to 
capitulate  and  take  shelter  in  Lodi :  Bourbon  had  no  money  to 
pay  his  troops  Avho  turned  insolent,  mutinous,  and  ungovern- 
able :  their  extortions  and  cruelty  were  horrible  ;  every  Spanish 
soldier  became  an  executioner  with  all  his  implements  of  tor- 
ture until  voluntary  or  inflicted  death  put  an  end  to  his  victim's 
suiFerhigs  and  made  way  for  some  fresh  object  of  unmitigated 
cruelty.  These  horrors  were  not  confined  to  the  inferior 
soldiers  ;  Bourbon  himself  was  forced  into  actions  said  to  have 
been  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's 
penury.  The  lord  of  half  Europe  and  the  Indies  was  now 
unable  to  maintain  an  army  which  any  single  one  of  his  nume- 
rous possessions  could  easily  have  done  while  independent 
states.  Morone  who  had  been  entrapped  by  the  double  treachery 
of  Pescara  was  still  in  prison,  and  Bourbon  by  ordering  him 
out  for  execution  extracted  20,000  ducats  as  his  ransom  *. 
Morone  then  became  Bourbon's  companion  and  very  soon  his 
most  intimate  counsellor  and  absolute  governor,  so  powerful 
were  his  spells  over  the  mind  of  all  with  whom  he  associated  I 
Clement  indignant   at   the    Colonna,  eager  for  revenge,  and 

*  Guicriardini,  Lib.  xvii  ,   cap.    vi.,  p.   243. —  J.icopo  Bonaparte,  "  Sacco  d'l 
Roriia^'  p.  73. 
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seeing  that  Moncada  iu  his  treaty  only  looked  to  the  empe- 
ror's interest,  at  once  broke  the  truce  as  they  had  done,  deprived 
the  cardinal  of  his  hat,  assembled  under  Paulo  Vitelli  all  the 
troops  he  had  been  forced  to  recall  from  Lombai'dy,  and  ordered 
him  to  carry  lire  and  sword  throughout  the  Colonnese  possessions. 
This  was  fearfully  accomplished,  but  with  great  loss  of  reputation 
to  the  pope  and  miseiy  to  the  people  for  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion was  waged  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier  against  the 

A.D.  1527 • 

Colonna  by  Vitelli  and  Rienzo  da  Ceri :  nor  was  this 
all ;  Clement  determined  to  attempt  that  kingdom  itself  and 
to  this  end  invited  Regnier  Count  of  Vaudemont  as  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Anjou  race  to  tiy  his  fortune  there.  Con- 
siderable success  at  first  attended  the  papal  arms,  but  the  want 
of  money  soon  woi'ked  out  its  usual  consequences  and  Rienzo  da 
Ceri  returned  in  despair  to  Rome  *. 

But  now  the  storm  began  to  thicken  in  Lombardy  which  was 
destined  to  fall  with  overwhelming  force  on  the  head  of  Clement 
and  devastate  beyond  all  former  examples  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  world.  Bourbon's  army  was  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
organisation that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  could  after 
several  trials  induce  the  soldiers  to  quit  Milan  and  form  a 
junction  with  Fi'undsberg  on  the  Trebbia  ;  at  length  with 
the  aid  of  Antonio  de  Leyva  and  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  five 
months'  arreai*s  were  scraped  together  from  various  sources 
and  battalion  after  battalion  marched  slowly  and  sullenly  to 
Pavia,  but  all  had  crossed  the  Po  on  the  thirtieth  of  January 
1527,  and  mustered  about  twenty-three  thousand  men  of 
various  nations  ;  ill-paid,  insubordinate,  and  licentious f.  In 
these  circumstances  Bourbon  had  no  choice,  he  must  have 
disbanded  his  army  or  maintained  them  at  the  enemy's  ex- 
pense ;  he  could  scarcely  attack  the  Venetians  for  the  confede- 
rate army  guarded  their  territory,  beyond  which  the  Duke  of 

*  Mtiratori,  Annali,  Ann.  152C-1527. 
•|-  Ouicriardini,  Stor.,  Lil)  xviii.,  cap.  i",  p.  1,  &c". — Airinirato,  I/ib.  .\'xx.,  p.  ^G5. 
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Urbino  had  refused  to  follow  Frundsberg,  principally  from  hatred 
to  Clement,  and  a  wish  to  force  him  into  the  restitution  of  Mon- 
tefeltro  and  San  Leo.  Florence  or  Rome  therefore  alone 
remained  and  the  plunder  of  either  offered  a  tempting  bait  to 
the  cupidity  of  Bom-bon's  soldiers. 

The  year  15-27,  says  Guicciardini,  was  replete  with  the  most 
terrible  and  for  many- centuries  the  most  unheard-of  misfor- 
tunes :  mutations  of  states,  captivity  of  princes,  the  most  fearful 
|)lundering  of  cities ;  famine,  pestilence,  death,  flight,  and  ra- 
pine :  and  the  only  delay  to  the  commencement  of  these  fright- 
ful calamities  was  Bourbon's  difficulty  in  withdrawing  his  army 
from  Milan  :  this  being  accomplished  he  lingered  for  a\)Out  three 
weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Placentia  threatening  it  with  a  siege, 
but  more  from  inability  to  proceed  than  inclination,  until  Al- 
phonso  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  now  to  Clement's  great  mor- 
tification joined  the  Imperialists,  persuaded  him  to  advance 
at  once  on  Bologna  and  occupy  that  city  if  he  could  ;  or  if  not, 
at  least  there  determine  on  his  future  course  whether  to  march 
to  the  conquest  of  Florence  or  of  Ptome*.  It  was,  says  Guic- 
ciardini, (himself  a  principal  actor  in  this  drama)  an  astonishing 
resolution  of  Bourbon  and  his  army ;  who  finding  themselves 
without  money,  without  stores,  without  pioneers,  without  the 
means  of  carrying  their  provisions  ;  prepared  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  an  enemy's  countiy  and  against  adversaries  that  were 
far  superior  to  them  in  number :  still  more  surprising  was  the 
Germans'  fortitude  who  leaving  their  country  with  a  single  ducat 
each,  having  suffered  so  much  since  their  arrival  in  Italy,  and 
with  only  two  or  three  ducats  more  to  subsist  on,  should  now 
against  the  custom  of  all  soldiers  and  especially  those  of  their 
own  nation,  still  go  forward  with  no  pay,  and  no  reward  but 
the  hope  of  victory.  But  what  made  them  bear  all  this  was 
the  authority  and  influence  of  George  Frundsberg  their  captain 

*   Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i",  pp.  1  to  19. 
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who  allured  them  with  the  plunder  of  Rome  and  the  greater 
portion  of  Italy*. 

With  such  hopes  and  such  prospects  Bourbon  began  his 
march  about  the  last  week  in  February,  watched  on  all  sides 
by  the  allies  but  with  Httle  inclination  on  the  part  of  Urbino 
to  molest  him  until  fear  should  have  compelled  the  pope  to 
restore  San  Leo  and  Montefeltro,  which  Guicciardini  much  to 
Clement's  dissatisfaction  took  upon  him  to  promise  f. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February  Bourbon  occupied  San 
Donnino  which  was  pillaged,  and  the  papal  army  nearly  twelve 
thousand  strong  under  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  and  Guicciar- 
dini (with  whom  also  was  Macchiavelli  on  a  public  mission) 
retreated  from  Parma  to  Modena  followed  by  the  Imperialists 
who  continued  their  march  by  Reggio  and  Modena  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Bolognese  territtory :  on  the  fifth  of  March  the 
Venetians  crossed  the  Po  in  pursuit  and  reached  Rubiera  when 
Bourbon  and  his  mutinous  army  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bologna.  During  these  transactions  terror  and  irresolution 
marked  the  weakness  of  Clement : '  the  ill  success  of  the  Nea- 
politan invasion,  the  disorder  of  his  troops  and  finances,  the 
failure  of  assistance  from  France,  the  lukewarmness  of  Francis 
from  first  to  last,  the  slender  expectations  from  England,  far 
too  distant  and  uncertain  to  be  trusted,  and  the  tardiness  of 
Venice  m  paying  Saluzzo  s  garrison  in  Bologna  which  rendered 
them  entirely  useless ;  alanned  too  at  the  conduct  of  Urbino 
which  exposed  Tuscany  to  invasion,  Siena  being  in  favour  of 
the  emperor  and  Florence  ready  to  revolt ;  all  this  proved  too 
great  for  pope  Clement's  resolution,  and  after  much  vacilla- 
tion he  resolved  on  coming  to  terms.  He  therefore  agreed  with 
the  imperial  envoys  Caesar  Fieramosca  and  Senion,  who  had 
been  sent  for  that  pui-pose  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  eight 
mouths,  but  under  rigorous  conditions  and    gi-eat  pecuniary 

•  Ouiccianlini,  T-ib.  xviii.,  e;ip.  i",  p.  22. 
+  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  ca[).  i",  p.  19. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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disbursements  both  by  Rome  and  Florence.  Amongst  other 
things  Lannoy  the  viceroy  of  Naples  was  to  repair  to  Rome  as 
a  guarantee  for  Bourbon's  observance  of  the  truce,  of  which 
Clement  was  doubtful,  although  from  a  letter  intercepted  by 
Guicciardini  it  became  known  that  Bourbon  had  himself  advised 
Lannoy  to  make  truce  with  the  pontiff*.  On  the  viceroy's 
arrival  Clement's  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  convention 
became  so  firm  or  his  coffers  so  empty  that  he  disbanded  all 
his  troops  except  a  huncb'ed  light  horsemen  and  two  thousand 
of  the  Black  Bands  of  Giovanni  de' Medici ;  and  then  despatched 
Fieramosca  to  Bom'bon  with  the  treaty,  urging  him  to  evacuate 
the  ecclesiastical  territory  on  payment  of  the  stipulated  sumsf. 
But  neither  Bourbon  nor  his  trooj)s  notwithstanding  strong 
professions  made  by  him  to  Guicciardini  were  so  inclined  and 
the  investment  of  Bologna  continued,  while  Urbino  under  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  Venetian  territory  against  Bourbon  after 
the  truce  was  accepted,  recrossed  the  Po  and  retired  with  all 
the  Venetian  army  to  Casalmaggiore  I. 

For  eight  days  Bourbon  remained  undecided,  at  length, 
either  from  inability  to  restrain  his  troops  or  predetermination, 
he  wrote  to  inform  Guicciardini  that  the  former  reason  com- 
pelled him  to  proceed,  and  accordmgly  on  the  last  day  of 
March  he  had  advanced  to  Ponte-a-Reno  and  passed  Imola  on 
the  fifth  of  April,  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  and  Guicciardini 
having  preceded  him  and  occupied  Forli.  The  viceroy  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  at  Bourbon's  conduct  and  quitted  Rome 
on  the  third  of  April  to  meet  him,  assuring  Clement  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  obsei*ve  the  truce :  on  the  sixth  he 
arrived  at  Florence  whei'e  he  remained  to  treat  with  Bourbon's 
messengers  being  certain  that  nothing  could  now  arrest  his  march 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i",  pp.  "  Leltere  di  Principi,"  "  Ze  quali  si 

22-29.  scHvono,  o  da  Prindpi,  o  a  Principi, 

f  For  minute  accounts  of  all  these  0  ragionano  di  Principi."—  In  Vene- 

events,   see   the   Letters   of  Giovanni  tia,  Zilctti.  1585. 

Matteo  Ghiberti,  the  pope's  almoner,  %  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i",  pp. 

in  the  collection  of  state  papers,  called  30-31. — Lettcre  di  Principi. 
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but  pajang  an  enormous  sum  which  was  to  l;e  levied  as  usual 
on  the  Florentines*. 

Meanwhile  G  uicciardini  strove  hard,  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  Church  in  Lombardy,  to  induce  Venice,  Urbmo,  and 
Saluzzo  to  make  some  effort  against  Bourbon  even  for  their 
own  sakes,  as  whatever  course  Clement  might  eventually  be 
compelled  to  take  they  would  assuredly  suff"er  by  his  abase- 
ment ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get  them  across  the 
Apennines  into  the  Florentine  province  of  Mugello,  while 
Bourbon  in  the  last  week  of  April  had  advanced  by  Meldola, 
Santa  Sofia,  and  Val-di-Bagno  as  far  as  Pieve  di  San  Stefano 
on  the  Tiber  in  the  mountains  above  the  upper  Val-d'Anio : 
his  envoys  at  Florence  about  the  same  time  signed  a  con- 
vention with  the  viceroy,  engaging  Bourbon  to  respect  the  truce 
on  payment  of  a  large  additional  subsidy. 

The  viceroy  was  probably  sincere,  and  Bourbon  himself  per- 
haps would  rather  have  escaped  from  his  daring  and  sacrilegious 
enterprise ;  but  his  troops  were  obstinate  and  he  could  not  if 
he  would  control  them  :  Clement  himself  appeared  blind  to  all 
danger,  nor  could  the  efforts  of  Guicciardini  restore  his  natural 
perception  :  the  last  convention  at  Florence  completely  lulled 
him  to  repose,  and  believing  himself  in  perfect  safety  he  dis- 
missed the  "Black  Bands,"  sent  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont 
back  to  Marseilles  and  quietly  awaited  the  event f.  Bourbon 
had  now  reached  Chiassa  near  Arezzo,  and  the  allies  were  at 
Barberino  where  in  a  council  of  war  it  was  determined  at  the 
suggestion  of  Federigo  da  Bozzole  that  preparations  should  be 
made  at  Ancisa  thirteen  miles  from  Florence  to  quarter  the 
confederate  army,  which  marched  for  that  place  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  vicinity  of  Bourbon,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
allies  to  Florence  created  a  powerful  feeling  of  insecurity 
which,  coupled  OTth  the  public  discontent  nearly  accomplished  a 

•  Lcttcrc  (li  Principi. — Marco  Gu.i7.7.o,  +  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap. 
Ilisto.,  folios  C4-65.  ii.,  pp.  33-40. 
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revolution  and  threw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  further 
military  operations*. 

The  young  and  ai'dent  spirits  of  the  popular  party  had  been 
constantly  gaining  ground,  and  on  the  pretext  of  self-defence  in 
the  troubled  state  of  Italy  continual  demands  were  made  to  the 
government  for  amis :  these  clamours  increased  after  the  death 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  who  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  palladium; 
but  the  general  tone  of  the  liberals  became  more  audacious  as 
misfortunes  thickened  round  the  head  of  Clement  and  tax  after 
tax  was  laid  upon  the  city  for  his  service  f.  At  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  armies,  both  equally  feared  by  Florence,  anus  were 
again  loudly  demanded  by  the  people,  who  were  encom'aged  by 
Niccolo  Capponi,  the  Gonfalonier  Luigi  Guicciardini  ]:,  and 
other  chiefs,  and  not  opposed  by  the  Palleschi.  A  consultation 
was  held  on  their  demand  at  the  Medician  palace  where  Xiccolo 
Capponi  starting  up  with  gi'eat  animation  insisted,  "that  mat- 
"  tei*s  of  such  importance  which  affected  the  common  safety 
"  should  not  be  discussed  in  the  private  apartment  of  the  car- 
"  dinal  but  amongst  a  gi-eater  number  of  citizens  and  in  the 
"  public  palace  the  residence  of  the  Seignoiy." 

These  words  soon  became  pubHc  and  filled  the  different 
paities  with  hopes  and  fears  :  the  demand  for  arms  though 
reasonable  was  justly  considered  revolutionary  yet  comphed 
with ;  not  from  any  sense  of  justice,  but  a  pure  necessity  arising 
from  general  discontent  even  amongst  the  Palleschi,  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  latter  to  let  Clement,  who  had  treated  them 
harshly,  feel  then*  strength  and  his  own  dependence.  Staggered 
by  the  pope's  apparent  earnestness  about  the  reestablishment 
of  political  liberty,  they  had  a  few  months  before  entreated  him 
not  to  circumscribe  their  power  or  think  of  public  freedom 
until  he  had  made  friends  with  Spain,  when  they  pei-suaded 

*  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  +  Yarchi,  Lib.  i°,  p.  54. 

ii.,  pp.  40-4L — Discorsi  di  JFarco  Fos-  J  Brother  of  the  historian  and  author 

cari,    torn,   xxiii.,  p.  208,  Del.  Erud.  of  the  Commentaries  :  he  was  accused 

Toscani,  of  playing  a  double  part. 
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themselves  that  Charles  V.,  who  hated  free  governments,  would 
be  their  firmest  friend,  because  through  such  means  he  could 
more  easily  obtain  a  command  of  the  public  money.  Clement 
unhesitatingly  refused  this,  as  he  said,  for  the  good  of  the 
community  not  his  own  private  interest ;  but  from  his  known 
falseness  of  character  many  believed  that  he  had  no  I'eal  inten- 
tion of  accomplishing  any  measure  of  reform.  The  Palleschi 
were  reminded  of  the  many  hard  blows  which  they  had  already 
received,  of  the  certainty  that  Clement  would  do  his  utmost 
to  humble  them  whatever  might  be  his  final  intentions  as  re- 
garded liberty ;  and,  conscious  as  they  were  of  meriting  public 
hatred,  their  best  chance  was  to  strike  at  the  power  which  con- 
trolled them  and  deceived  the  people.  Amongst  these  also  sus- 
picions were  rife  that  the  pope  had  only  been  amusing  them  on 
the  all  engrossing  subject  of  liberty  until  Ippolito  and  Alessan- 
dro  having  learned  their  part  should  be  able  with  external  aid 
to  become  absolute  lords  of  Florence. 

This  disaffection  of  the  Palleschi  increased  pubhc  confidence, 
more  especially  as  the  chief  magistrate  Luigi  Guicciardiui 
although  hitherto  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Medici,  now  showed 
himself  disposed,  and  as  Pitti  avers  through  a  trimming  dispo- 
sition, to  yield  everything  to  the  people.  The  youth  of  Florence 
led  by  Piero  Salviati  a  young  and  wealthy  noble  and  very  inti- 
mate with  Ippolito,  were  the  prime  and  salient  movei's  of  this 
clamour  for  anus,  and  the  gonfaloniers  of  companies  had  orders 
to  distribute  them :  but  government  becoming  alarmed  at  its  own 
boldness  suddenly  revoked  the  decree  and  a  universal  burst  of 
indignation  instantly  followed  *.  Previous  to  this  Salviati  had 
led  on  his  young  followers  so  audaciously  as  to  scour  the  city  by 
night  in  arms,  and  intimidate  all  the  public  authorities,  until  he 

♦   The   young  leaders   of  this  .affray,  di    Giovanni    Macchiavelli     {not    the 

excited   by   the    older   citizens,   were  secretary),  Giovambatista  Gi.acomini, 

Giero  di  Alamanno  Salviati,  Giuliaiio  Giovanfrancesco  Antinori,  and  many 

Pondi,    Alamanno    de'    Pazzi,    Dante  others    all    of    the    highest     families. 

Castiglione,  Francesco  S)iinelli,  Anto-  {Varchi,  Lib.  i",  p.  55.  ) 
nio  Bcrardi,  Batista  del  Bene,  Niccolo 
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was  persuaded  by  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  to  remain  quiet,  but 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  many,  who  beheld  this  opportunity  of 
revolution  lost  through  his  weakness  or  inability*. 

The  pope  either  could  not  or  would  not  notice  these  outrages 
but  contented  himself  with  sending  the  cardinals  Cibo  and 
Fiidolfi  to  Cortona's  assistance :  the  former  was  legate  of  Bologna 
and  the  latter  being  either  related  by  family  or  friendly  con- 
nexions with  all  the  discontented  citizens  was  of  little  use 
to  Clement  in  this  emergency ;  an  additional  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  infantry  proved  more  efficacious  for  the  moment. 
Florentine  tongues  were  however  at  all  times  difficult  of  control 
and  several  citizens  were  imprisoned  for  abusing  the  Medici: 
everybody  felt  the  public  danger  not  only  from  without  but 
witliin  the  town,  and  numbers  of  citizens,  after  placing  their 
daughters  in  convents  for  protection,  transferred  their  own 
fortunes  and  other  personal  property  to  foreign  countries  f . 

Irritated  by  disappointment  the  malcontents  were  resolved 
on  revolt  and  the  Duke  of  Urbino's  approach  gave  them  a 
fair  occasion.  The  cardinals  and  two  young  Medici  had  gone 
to  Castello  about  two  miles  off,  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
and  were  no  sooner  missed  than  a  report  ran  like  lightning 
through  the  city  that  they  had  fled  in  dismay  :  the  Piazza  and 
the  Mercato  Nuovo  were  presently  in  commotion ;  somebody 
had  been  insulted,  no  one  knew  how,  by  what,  or  by  whom,  but 
Lodovico  Martelli,  a  young  citizen,  killed  one  of  the  palace  guards ; 
tumults  instantly  commenced  ;  cries  of  "  Popolo,"  "  Popolo  ;  " 
"  Liberia  "  "  Liherta ;  "  resounded  from  every  side  ;  the  palace 
gates  were  forced  with  but  little  resistance ;  the  Seignory  re- 
mained terror-struck,  or  favourable  ;  the  gonfalonier  was  willing 
to  be  compelled ;  and  when  Paulo  de'  Medici  and  Baccio 
Valori  rushed  up  stairs  to  confirm  his  allegiance  they  were 
roughly  driven  back  with  shouts  of  "  Noi  non  vogliamo  piu 

*    Discorsi    di    Marco    Foscari,    torn.     — Varchi,  Lib.  i",  p.  55. 
xxiii.,  p.  208,   Deliz.  Erud.  Toscani.     f  Varchi,  Lib.  i",.,  p.  62. 
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Grancli,  e  si  ha  a  vivere  a  Popolo  e  a  Liberta."  "  We  want  no 
more  oligarchies,  but  a  popular  and  free  goveniment."  This 
changed  the  intentions  of  many  waverers  who  with  their  anued 
followers  were  slinking  away  towards  the  Medici  palace,  but 
now  headed  by  the  youthful  insurgents  they  forced  the  Seignoiy 
to  declare  that  family  rebels,  to  restore  all  state  criminals,  and 
reestablish  the  popular  goveniment.  The  only  dissenting 
voices  were  Federigo  de'  Pacci  and  Giovanni  Franceschi  one  of 
whom  was  wounded  and  both  outraged  by  Jacopo  Alamanui 
and  others ;  indeed  so  violent  was  this  youth  and  so  doubtful 
of  Luigi  Guicciardini  that  the  latter  was  with  difficulty  pro- 
tected from  violence,  and  while  crying  out  "  I  am  uitli  you," 
"  /  am  one  of  yourselves,"  he  was  forced  to  an  open  window  and 
then  led  on  to  the  Ringhiera  that  his  voice  for  "  Peoijle  and 
Liberty  "  might  be  better  heard  by  the  citizens*. 

Althougli  the  most  prominent  actors  in  this  scene  were  the 
young  Floi'entines,  almost  all  the  older  and  graver  part  of  the 
community  of  every  faction  were  not  only  present  but  the  real 
movers  of  revolt.  A  sign  from  Niccolo  Capponi  made  the 
guard  di'op  their  levelled  arquebuses  and  the  palace  was  in- 
stantly taken ;  and  during  eveiy  subsequent  proceeding  he, 
Matteo  Strozzi  and  Francesco  Vettori  stood  by,  prompting  and 
dii'ecting  the  younger  citizens.  But  the  rising  was  evidently 
sudden,  premature,  and  unjilanned;  for  no  measures  of  defence 
or  even  of  common  security  were  adopted;  the  city  gates  were 
not  closed,  nor  any  other  precaution  taken  for  keeping  out  the 
proscribed  family;  whereof  having  timely  notice,  they  and  the 
cardinals  returned  with  a  strong  detachment  of  soldiers  under 
Urbiuo  himself  who  occup^dng  eveiy  approach  prepared  to 
besiege  the  palace.     Francesco  Guicciardini  had  entered  Flo- 

*  Discorsi  di  Marco  Foscari,  torn.  17. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i°, 
xxiii.,  p.  •20«,  Del.  Enid.  Tos.— B.  p.  41.— J.  Naidi,  Lib.  \Hii.,  pp.  322- 
Vaichi,  Lib.  i",  pp.  G2-!n.— B.  Scgni,  324.— F.  Ncili,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  Ug.- 
Lib.  i",  pp.  7-0. — Ainmirato,  Lib.  .\xx.,  J.  Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  133-137. — 
p.  360. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxv.,  p.  Marco  Guazzi,  let.,  folio  Co. 
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rence  with  the  army  but  alarmed  at  this  determination  and  its 
frightful  consequences  managed  by  means  of  Federigo  da  Boz- 
zole  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo's  ofl&cers  well  known  in 
Florence  to  bring  about  a  capitulation*. 

This  probably  saved  Florence  from  destruction  and  Guicciar- 
dini  acknowledges  to  having  received  due  praise  for  it  at 
the  time  but  complains  that  he  was  subsequently  blamed  as 
faithless  and  interested  by  both  factions  ;  by  Cortona  because 
he  allowed  a  natural  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  brother  and 
other  beleagured  citizens  to  hinder  the  establishment  of  Medi- 
cian  rule  by  force  of  arms ;  and  by  the  rest  he  was  accused 
through  attachment  to  the  Medici  of  exaggerating  the  external 
danger  and  thus  inducing  them  to  yield  without  necessity. 
Tranquillity  was  however  reestablished,  an  amnesty  promised 
and  to  a  great  degree  fulfilled :  but  this  day  was  the  beginning 
of  troubles,  and  perhaps  more  than  anything  facilitated  Bour- 
bon's successful  assault  of  Rome  for  the  allies  instead  of  fol- 
lowing him  remained  in  and  about  Florence,  they  did  not 
even  advance  to  Ancisa  as  at  first  settled;  but  the  two  Venetian 
ambassadors  took  advantage  of  this  general  agitation  in  order 
to  force  the  Florentines  into  the  league  according  to  their  pro- 
mise made  through  Palla  Rucellai  before  the  confederates 
entered  Tuscany  f . 

Besides  pajnng  a  certain  number  of  troops  in  the  general 
cause,  they  now  offered  or  were  forced  to  restore  San  Leo 
and  Maiuolo  to  Urbino,  and  promised  to  make  no  terms  with 
the  emperor  even  though  Clement  should  desire  it :  tliis  con- 
vention with  some  modifications  was  completed  on  the  twenty- 

*  Marco  Foscari  however   says  that  his  joining  the  others,  and  takes  credit 

Bozzole  wanted  to  cut  them  to  pieces  for  doing  so.     No  other  author  gives 

hut  was  opposed  and  overruled  hy  the  him  this  credit  ;  but  he  asserts    the 

Count  Galliazzo,  seconded  hy  the  Duke  fact !  so  diificult  is  truth  to  be  found, 

of  Urbino,  Foscari  himself,  and  others  +  Varolii,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  92. — Segni,  Stor. 

■who  were  against  such  cruelty.    Guic-  Fior.,   Lib.  i.,  p.    10. —  Guicciardini, 

ciardini  says  that  Federigo  was  greatly  Lib.  xviii.,cap.  ii.,  pp.  43-4.^J.  Pitti, 

incensed  on  issuing  from  the  palace,  ]jib.  ii",  pp.  137-38-39. 
but  that  he  pacified  him  previous  to 
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eighth  of  Apiil ;  Urhiiio  profited  by  the  occasion  and  his  own 
position  to  recover  these  towns  and  it  caused  great  delay  for 
Bourbon  was  still  rapidly  advancing  upon  Rome.  The  viceroy 
had  already  attempted  to  stop  him  in  a  personal  interview  by 
carrying  80,000  ducats  from  Florence  as  the  first  payment 
of  a  larger  sum  for  the  imperial  army ;  but  so  exasperated  were 
the  soldiers  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  promised  plunder  of  Rome 
that  he  with  difficulty  escaped  from  their  hands  and  afterwards 
ran  equal  risk  from  the  enraged  peasantry  who  had  been  every- 
where plundered  by  them.  On  this  he  retired  to  Siena  not 
without  exciting  suspicions  of  having  secretly  acted  in  concert 
with  Bourbon,  who  in  face  of  the  confederate  army  and  other 
difficulties  opposed  to  an  attack  on  Florence  had  determined 
as  the  easier  task  to  follow  the  advice  of  Morone  and  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  and  mai-ch  directly  on  Rome  *. 

The  truth  was,  that  excepting  some  inadequate  supplies  from 
Siena,  Bourbon  had  neither  money  nor  victuals,  and  never  could 
have  sustained  his  army  long  in  Tuscany  against  the  confe- 
derates supported  as  they  were  by  the  Florentines,  who  would 
have  valiantly  defended  their  native  city  as  they  did  a  few 
yeai-s  later  single-handed  against  the  same  but  then  more 
poweiful  antagonists. 

The  Florentine  insurrection  as  we  have  seen  began  and 
ended  in  one  day ;  on  the  next,  that  same  faction  who  with  armed 
hand  and  frowniing  aspect  were  ready  to  drown  their  city  in  blood, 
might  have  been  seen  in  civic  robes  fawning  on  the  boy  princes  of 
Medici,  with  mouths  full  of  adulation,  excuses,  congratulations 
on  present  success  and  happy  auguries  for  the  future :  like  stage- 
players,  the  piece  being  finished,  their  robes  were  laid  aside 
and  with  an  easy  change  of  countenance  they  resumed  their 
nature.  The  more  these  citizens  were  favoured  the  more 
exacting  false  and  insatiate  they  became  ;  with  a  face  of  sorrow 

*  Discorsi  di  M,  Foscari,  torn,  .\xiii.,  Del.  Erud.  Tos.,  p.  206.— Guicciardini, 
Lib.  xviii.,  cap,  iii.,  p.  47. 
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on  one  side  for  the  late  confusion,  and  one  of  joy  on  the  other 
for  its  happy  termination,  they  put  no  bounds  to  their  flattery 
while  they  vaunted  their  own  foresight  and  sagacity  in  having 
often  predicted  these  troubles,  and  for  so  doing  had  been 
calumniated  :  they  had  mingled,  they  said,  with  the  insurgents 
only  to  check  their  violence,  which  they  could  alone  do  by 
seeming  to  uphold  all  their  most  turbulent  actions,  and  thus 
they  showed  their  devotion  to  the  Medici. 

Many  with  more  audacity  congratulated  their  masters  on  the 
happy  termination  of  this  revolt  with  a  self-satisfied  air  as  if 
they  themselves  had  been  the  peacemakers,  and  perhaps  with 
more  veracious  professions  of  devotion ;  for  they  were  accused 
of  mixing  in  the  throng  expressly  to  detect  the  real  sentiments 
of  leading  men  that  government  might  know  exactly  whom  to 
reward  and  trust  to.  Such  was  the  slavish  nature  of  the 
Palleschi  and  others  of  the  great  Florentine  families  !  But  all 
or  almost  all  had  some  plausible  excuse ;  some  palliative  which 
gave  them  a  just  claim  on  Medician  gratitude  and  reward ;  so 
that  from  Ippolito  and  the  Cardinals  do\vn  to  the  secretaries, 
chamberlains,  porters,  and  even  to  the  lowest  menial  of  the 
Medician  household,  all  were  importuned  as  friends  to  vouch 
for  their  former  service  and  fidelity  *  ! 

These  professions  passed  for  their  real  value,  but  w'ere  appa- 
rently accepted  as  sincere  by  the  Medici  who  only  awaited  the 
pontiff's  decision  for  their  ultimate  guidance.  During  this 
time  the  citizens  who  had  really  risen  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
concealed  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  for  little  trust  was 
given  to  the  amnesty  when  a  favourable  occasion  should  arise 
for  dispensing  with  it,  and  their  fears  were  augmented  by 
heavy  fines  having  been  already  levied  on  several  who  had 
been  active  in  the  tumult.  These  punishments  kept  up  agita- 
tion and  alarm  so   that  many  quitted  the  city  for  security; 

*  Varclii,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  96-7.— Paulo  Giovic,  Istor.,  Lib.  x.\v.,  pp.  23-24' 
— Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  138-139. 
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nor  was  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  Medici  and  Palleschi  or 
"Statuali  "  less  suspicious  iu  despite  of  every  effort :  the  former 
from  their  recent  experience  of  the  general  odium  against 
themselves  and  the  infidelity  of  their  own  parasites,  the  latter 
from  a  consciousness  of  this  infidelity  and  the  apprehensions 
it  occasioned.  Both  feared  the  popular  spirit,  and  for  present 
security  Fx-ancescantonio  Nori,  whose  father  was  killed  in  the 
Pazzi  conspiracy,  a  resolute  man  and  devoted  to  the  Medici  was 
made  Gonfalonier  of  Justice  ■■•. 

The  Florentines  in  ti-uth  had  little  reason  to  love  Pope 
Clement "s  rule  ;  they  had  lost  their  liberty,  if  not  under  him 
with  his  strenuous  assistance,  and  were  afterwards  half-ruined 
to  supply  the  prodigality  of  those  who  had  destroyed  it :  they 
had  fallen  from  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  to  be  the  pri- 
vate vassals  of  a  simple  fellow-citizen  and  their  veiy  name  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  European  diplomacy  as  an  independent  state. 
Five  hundred  thousand  florins  were  forced  from  them  for  the 
war  of  Urbino,  and  those  places  received  as  compensation  for 
part  of  this  expense  were  wrested  again  from  their  hands. 
Five  hundred  thousand  florins  more  had  been  disbursed  by 
them  for  Leo  the  Tenth's  war  against  France :  300,000  were 
paid  to  the  imperialists  during  Giulio's  own  administration ; 
aftei-wards  as  Pope,  he  had  extracted  000,000  more  for  the 
sole  pui-pose  of  maintaining  another  unlucky  contest;  and 
now  the  amnesty  being  already  broken,  it  was  feared  would 
soon  be  utterly  disregarded  j.  The  will  to  do  this  was  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  either  in  Cortona  or  his  advisers;  for 
not  only  Count  Piero  Noferi  captain  of  the  palace  guard  but 
many  others  of  the  violent  Palleschi  offered  to  massacre  all 
the  Piagnoni,  urging  him  to  vengeance  with  these  significant 
words,  "  Yo}i  have  the  2v'/ieons  in  the  dove-cot  :  twist  their 
necks."     And  Lucca  degli  Albizzi  although  from  extreme  age 

•   Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  13.0-140.  Stor.,   Lib.   xviii.,   c.-ip.  iii.,   p.   66. — 

f  Disrorsi  di  M.  Foscaii,  toni.  x.xiii.,     J.  Nurdi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  328. 
p.  185,  Del.  Erud.  Tos. — Guicciurdini, 
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he  could  scarcely  speak,  mumbled  outtlie  vulgar  proverb  "  Chi 
s^ncca  Vimpiccato,  Vimpiccato  impicca  lui."  "He  who  cuts 
down  tbe  hanged  the  hanged  will  hang  him."  Nevertheless 
Cortona  more  from  timidity  than  clemency  only  punished  with 
fines  for  the  moment,  but  sent  a  list  of  the  most  active  citizens 
in  the  revolt  to  Rome,  all  young  men  of  lofty  spirit  and  high 
character  with  great  literary  acquirements,  whose  heads  would 
probably  have  paid  for  their  temerity  had  not  the  capture  of 
Rome  itself  prevented  it.  Clement  however  in  his  existing 
difficulties  only  recommended  forbearance  and  caution,  until 
further  orders  *. 

The  latter  was  rigidly  executed,  for  not  only  the  gates,  the 
river  passages,  and  all  the  streets  leading  towards  the  public 
place  and  palace  were  strongly  guarded  but  the  palace  itself, 
that  of  the  Medici,  and  every  other  quarter  of  the  town  were 
swarming  with  troops  and  artillery :  none  were  suffered  to  cross 
the  great  square  but  known  partisans  ;  the  portico  called  "  II 
Tetto  de'  Pisani  "  was  filled  with  the  soldiers'  corselets  and 
other  armour  ready  for  instant  use  ;  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  were  called  "Piagiioni ;  "  for  Savonarola's  spirit 
still  moved  in  Florence ;  every  passenger  was  examined  with 
scowling  aspect  by  the  troops,  and  the  citizens  passed  silently 
along  scarcely  daring  to  raise  their  eyes  in  presence  of  an  inso- 
lent soldiery :  nothing  but  the  sound  of  drums  and  tnimpets 
was  to  be  heard,  new  bands  of  ferocious  mercenaries  were  con- 
tinually showing  themselves ;  parades,  reviews,  musters,  and 
other  military  operations  were  incessant,  and  if  more  than 
three  citizens  were  seen  together,  or  even  two  when  talking 
loudly,  the  rush  of  soldiers  towards  them  was  instantaneous ; 
their  mouths  were  stopped,  their  persons  threatened,  and  if 

*  Besides  Giovanni  Rinacini,  Giuliano  cesco  Nasi,  Francesco  Bandini,  Giov. 

da  Ripa    and  Girolamo    Biionagrazia,  Lanfredini,  Giannozzo  de'  Nerli,  and 

who   were  fined ;  the  list  consisted  of  two  Pandolfini,  one  very  learned  but 

Pier    Francesco    di    Portinari,    Piero  not  good,  the  otlier  very  good  but  not 

Vettori,  Salvestro  Aldobrandini,  Fran-  learned.  (Vide  Varchi,L\\).  iii.,p.  98.) 
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a  cry  were  at  anytime  raised  the  shops  immediately  closed  and 
eveiybody  sought  his  own  dwelling  with  increased  terror  and 
precipitation  "-:^ 

This  state  of  anger  and  intimidation  lasted  until  the  twelfth 
of  May  when  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Rome  and  the  death 
of  Bourbon  although  long  kept  secret,  at  last  became  public 
in  Florence.  This  chief  had  pushed  on  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  and  first  desciied  the  towers  of  the  "  Eternal  City  "  on 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  May;  he  instantly  demanded  a  free 
passage  for  the  troops  and  on  receiving  the  expected  refusal 
would  have  stormed  Rome  that  night  but  could  not  inspire  the 
soldiers  with  his  own  dainng  impetuosity  ;  wherefore  dismissing 
them  with  a  short  but  animating  speech  he  prepared  for  the 
morning's  achievement. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  he  was  seen  in  brilliant  armour  covered 
vnih.  a  white  surcoat  leading  his  troops  to  the  assault;  in  another 
moment  the  walls  were  mantled  as  by  a  rising  fog  \Nith 
crowds  of  desperate  assailants,  and  in  the  next,  Boui'bon, 
the  high-reaching  and  faithless  Bourbon  was  laying  a  bloody 
corpse  before  the  yet  unconquered  city  !  "  Soldiers,  conceal  my 
"  death  ;  push  on  the  assault ;  for  yours  is  the  victory ;  "  were 
the  last  accents  of  thisextraordinaiy  and  misguided  prince; 
and  his  character  has  perhaps  been  loaded  with  more  of  the  bad, 
than  the  good  qualities  which  by  many  were  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  it. 

Rome  was  taken ;  and  never  even  by  the  most  barbarous 
nations  \7as  she  treated  so  barbarously :  religious  hatred,  and 
1  ilitaiy  license,  habitual  and  systematic  cruelty,  all  acting  on 
the  most  violent  and  disgusting  of  human  passions,  combined  to 
stain  this  deed  with  the  deepest  tints  of  mundane  wickedness  ; 
and  yet,  says  Varchi,  ''no  punishment  ivas  ever  more  just!"  So 
notorious  was  Rome  in  those  days  for  her  excessive  wickedness ! 
This  event  astounded  the  Medici  as  much  as  it  exhilirated  the 

•  Gio.  Cambi.,  toiu.  x.xii.,  p.  317. — Vurclii,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  94  to  105. 
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people ;  the  Florentiues  alone  amongst  all  the  Italian  nation 
rejoiced  in  the  sad  catastrophe,  for  it  rang  the  knell  of  their 
tyrants  and  announced  their  own  regeneration*. 

The  cardinal  had  sufficient  force  to  keep  all  things  down, 
but  not  without  blood,  and  for  this  he  had  either  too  much 
conscience  or  too  little  resolution :  besides  which  he  was  sure 
of  no  one ;  nay  even  the  Cardinal  Pudolfi  secretly  favoured  the 
malcontents.  The  conduct  of  Filippo  Strozzi  too  and  his  wife 
Clarice  de'  Medici,  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino's  sister,  entirely 
discomposed  his  schemes :  Strozzi  was  justly  irritated  with 
Clement  for  leaving  him  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Ugo  de 
Moncada  at  Naples  while  he  unscrupulously  broke  the  treaty  : 
from  this  pi'edicament  Filippo  escaped  through  the  help  of 
Zanobi  Buondelmonti  who  by  means  of  an  intrigue  against  the 
Medici  induced  Moncada  to  give  him  his  liberty  when  solicited  by 
Clarice  in  person.  He  was  angry  too  because  his  eldest  son  Piero 
Strozzi  had  not  been  made  a  cardinal ;  and  Clarice  was  still 
more  indignant  not  only  for  the  above  reasons  but  also  because 
she  had  not  been  permitted  to  inherit  her  brother's  pi'operty. 
Filippo  escaped  from  Rome  just  before  the  assault,  in  despite  of 
Clement's  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  and  joining  Clarice  who 
awaited  him  at  Ostia  with  one  of  Antonio  Doria's  galleys,  soon 
after  arrived  at  Pisa. 

Uncertain  of  events  and  unwilling  to  commit  himself  too 
hastily,  he  sent  Clarice  on  to  Florence  and  followed  soon  after, 
in  consequence  of  her  report  and  her  spirited  behaviour  towards 
the  younger  Medici  whom  she  hated  as  illegitimate  intruders. 
Filippo  Strozzi's  aid  was  courted  by  both  parties,  for  his  riches 
his  influence  and  his  popularity  were  extreme  ;  and  being  all 
things  to  all  men,  he  was  beloved  and  courted  by  all.  Clarice 
had  spoken  boldly  and  severely  to  the  cardinals  and  younger 
Medici  in  their  own  palace,  and  Filippo  after  an  interview  with 

*  Bonaparte,"<S'acco<:Zi7Joma," pp.121-  Firenze,  dal  Fra  Giuliano,  Ughi  dalla 
153._Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  105-106.  Cavallena,dairAnnol501ar,MS.,p.40. 
—  Memorie   Istoriche    delle   Cose  di     Partei". — PauloGiovio,Lib.xxv,,p.l7. 
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Niccolo  Capponi  and  the  other  liberals  also  repaired  there 
attended  by  many  citizens.  Pretending  complete  ignorance  of 
what  had  occurred  he  quietly  listened  to  Ippolito's  narrative, 
who  after  complaining  of  Clarice's  asperity  declared  that  not- 
withstanding this  they,  principally  from  what  she  said,  had  left 
the  Seignory  free  to  act  but  with  his  assistance  they  would 
soon  change  their  policy,  for  none  would  dare  to  stand  against 
tlie  brother-in-law  of  Capponi,  the  cousin  of  Matteo  Strozzi,  and 
the  bosom  friend  of  Francesco  Vettori,  if  they  would  only  unite 
in  favour  of  the  Medici,  having  the  Seignory  at  their  command 
and  three  thousand  well-armed  troops  to  support  them.  They 
even  descended  to  prayers  and  supplications,  reminding  him 
that  "  the  time  might  come  when  his  benevolence  and  assist- 
"  ance  exercised  towards  them  in  their  hour  of  need  would  not 
"  be  repented  of."  Filippo  replied  in  courteous  and  general 
terms  ;  blamed  the  harshness  of  Clarice  and  offered  to  go 
instantly  to  the  palace  and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  serve 
them.     He  then  departed*. 

Meanwhile  the  bold  aspect  of  Florence  under  the  influence 
of  Niccolo  Capponi  and  other  leading  citizens  had  scared  the 
Seignorj^  who  once  more  sacrificing  the  Medici  to  fear  and 
interest  strove  hard  for  popularity.  For  this  they  had  already 
decreed  that  the  Great  Council  should  open  on  the  twentieth 
of  June  with  the  same  forms  and  powers  as  before,  but  its 
smallest  number  as  low  as  eight  hundred  :  that  a  board  of 
twenty  reformers,  one  fourth  chosen  from  the  Minor  Trades, 
should  be  elected  for  tlu-ee  months  to  modify  the  Great  Council 
at  their  pleasure  :  that  thirty  citizens  from  each  quarter  not 
under  twenty-nine  years  of  age  should  be  chosen  as  Arroti  or 
assistants,  and  along  with  the  Seignory,  the  Colleges,  the 
Balia,  and  Council  of  Seventy  (who  chose  them)  were  for  four 
months  to  exercise  every  function  of  the  councils  of  "  Seventy" 

•  Dis.  (li  M.  Foscari,  torn,  \xiii.,  p.  214,  Del.  Erud.  Tos.— Vaiclii,  Lib. 
iii",  pp.  10.5-14. 
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and  "  Hundred"  combiaied;  that  is  to  say,  have  the  nomination 
of  all  public  officers,  ambassadors,  and  commissaries,  as  well  as 
the  charge  of  general  taxation  until  the  Great  Council  assem- 
bled, and  at  the  termination  of  their  office  they  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  old  Council  of  Eighty  elected  for  one  year  from 
the  members  of  the  Great  Council.  The  Arroti  amounting  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  were  immediately  nominated,  but  the 
selection  of  the  Board  of  Reformers  owing  to  its  great  power 
was  necessarily  a  work  of  caution,  more  especially  as  the  Pal- 
leschi  government  trusted  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  their 
own  authority. 

These  measures  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  those  who 
merely  skimmed  the  surface  of  public  affairs  and  saw  only  the 
ripple  of  their  own  motion  :  more  sagacious  watchers  detected 
therein  a  future  oligarchy  in  place  of  the  Medici,  and  the 
people's  natural  instinct  made  them  suspicious  and  uneasy  at 
they  knew  not  what,  until  a  clearer  perception  confirmed  their 
discontent.  It  was  explained  to  them,  that  the  Arroti  elected 
by  the  old  Palleschi  government  and  acting  with  it,  were  for 
the  most  part  its  creatures  or  adherents,  therefore  desirous  of  a 
restricted  inile,  and  that  the  "  Twenty,"  necessarily  chosen  by 
this  new  council  could  only  present  a  more  concentrated  form 
of  the  same  spirit  with  vast  powers  for  moulding  the  Great 
Council  to  their  will :  and  though  many  of  the  Arroti  might  be 
liberals  still  the  "Seventy,"  the  "Balia,"  the  Seignory,  and  the 
Colleges,  were  nearly  equal  to  them  in  number  and  with  a  few 
more  votes  could  always  accomplish  their  objects.  There  was 
no  remedy  for  this  but  a  change  of  spirit  in  the  councils  and 
we  shall  presently  see  how  this  was  effected*. 

When  Filippo  Strozzi  first  heard  of  this  revolution  he  sent 
Giovanni  Bandini  to  inform  Count  Piero  Noferi  that  his  guard 
was  no  longer  required  at  the  palace  :  he  then  returned  to  the 
Medici,  told  them  of  what  had  passed  and  that  the  thing  being 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  iii",  p.  114.— Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  142. 
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done  he  was  of  course  unable  to  exert  himself  m  their  behalf 
which  would  only  create  confusion  and  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  already  conceded  in  considei'ation  of  their  previous 
rank.  They  were  then  informed  that  they  themselves,  the 
young  Duchess  Catharine,  and  all  their  descendants  were 
to  be  considered  as  Florentine  citizens ;  that  they  with  their 
adherents  would  be  held  irresponsible  for  every  occurrence 
after  the  revolution  had  begun,  that  their  motions  were  unfet- 
tered ;  that  all  the  public  privileges  already  bestowed  on 
Ippolito  notwithstanding  his  minority  were  continued  and  con- 
firmed :  that  the  Medician  family  should  be  thenceforth  ex- 
empted from  public  contributions  of  every  description  and  on 
everj'  occasion,  except  the  ordinaiy  peiToauent  tax  of  the 
Decima  which  was  paid  by  all,  and  that  no  proceedings  should 
be  legally  instituted  against  the  goods  or  persons  of  the  mother, 
brothers,  or  nephews  of  Silvio  Cai*dinal  of  Cortona  *. 

The  joy  of  Florence  when  these  things  became  public  was 
beyond  expression.  "  Men  and  women,"  says  Varchi,  "  young 
and  old,  gentle  and  simple,  priest  and  layman,"  all  went  for- 
ward rejoicing,  and  the  prophecies  of  Savonarola  were  in  eveiy 
mouth,  not  of  the  vulgar  alone  but  universally.  Noferi  had 
retired  with  his  troops  to  the  Medici  palace  but  the  people  were 
still  uneasy,  for  though  no  longer  servants  they  did  not  yet 
feel  themselves  masters :  agitation  accordingly  recommenced, 
whereupon  Strozzi  and  Capponi  advised  Cardinal  Cortona  and 
his  pupils  to  calm  the  public  mind  by  retiring  to  their  villa  of 
Poggio-a-Caiano.  According  to  Segni  (for  Varchi  barely  hints 
at  this  interview)  Filippo  Strozzi  was  formally  deputed  to 
announce  that  the  departure  of  Ippolito,  Alessandro,  and  the 
two  cardinals  Cibo  and  Cortona,  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
people  ;  whereupon  accompanied  by  many  young  nobles,  for 
the  name  of  citizen  was  already  melting  away,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Medician  palace  and  in  a  set  speech  informed  them  that  it 

*   Viirdii,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  115-lG. 
VOL.    IV.  U 
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was  not  enemies  but  their  friends  and  partisans  who  had  taken 
this  step,  because  they  chose  rather  to  live  free  though  shorn  of 
wealth  and  dignity,  than  be  endowed  with  both  at  the  mere 
will  of  a  master  and  under  the  yoke  of  servitude.  When 
Strozzi  finished  spealdng  the  young  Medici  withdrew  to  an 
inner  chamber  for  private  debate  ;  but  the  deputation  soon 
became  impatient  and  Filippo  calling  upon  his  proud-spirited 
wife  who  had  come  on  pm-pose  to  see  the  issue,  said ;  "  Clarice 
"  it  is  expedient  that  these  people  should  depart,  wherefore  go 
"  thou  and  address  them  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  that 
"  purpose."  Claiice  willing  and  prompt,  indignantly  entered 
the  chamber  and  in  a  haughty  tone  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
deputation  thus  spake.  "  It  would  be  unworthy  even  of  a 
woman  like  me  to  remain  so  long  without  deciding  on  the 
acceptance  of  what  is  now  offered  you  as  the  most  secure  if 
not  the  most  honourable  mode  of  proceeding  which  in  exist- 
ing circumstances  can  be  adopted.  Before  things  came  to 
this  pass  you  should  have  governed  so  that  m  peril  and  in 
difficulty  friends  and  faithful  followers  would  not  be  wanting, 
as  in  bygone  times  was  done  by  my  ancestors,  who  with 
benevolence  and  gentleness  rather  than  with  fear  and  severity 
gained  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  Florentines  and  afterwards 
found  them  constant  in  adversity.  But  you,  who  by  your 
conduct  have  betrayed  the  secret  of  your  birth  and  convinced 
the  world  that  you  are  not  of  Medician  blood,  and  not  you 
alone  but  Clement  the  unworthy  pope  and  worthless  prisoner, 
why  I  say  are  you  surprised  at  the  misfortune  of  having  all 
the  community  this  day  opposed  to  your  greatness  ?  Now 
therefore  depart ;  for  in  this  evil  hour  the  family  honour  de- 
pends on  me :  begone,  I  say  from  this  house  and  from  this 
city,  for  you  have  neither  inherited  it  by  nature  nor  by  any 
inherent  virtue  in  yourselves :  make  haste  away  then  from 
this  assembly  or  I  will  be  the  first  to  oppose  you,  nor  will  I 
any  longer  suffer  you  to  hold  the  rank  you  pretend  to  here." 
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As  addressed  to  the  children  these  hai'sh  expressions  about 
pohtical  misconduct  were  undeserved,  but  they  apphed  to 
Cortona  and  being  uttered  with  great  asperity  completely 
subdued  her  audience  :  Filippo  was  then  called  in  alone,  and 
the  young  Medici  with  tears  in  their  eyes  implored  his  protec- 
tion with  a  promise  of  submitting  to  everything  demanded  by 
the  citizens  ■'•'. 

When  this  result  was  reported  to  the  Seignory  aiTangements 
were  made  for  their  quitting  Florence  the  next  morning,  and 
accordingly  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  1527  the  Medici  de- 
parted for  the  last  time ;  as  they  passed  out  through  the  Via 
Larga  many  foretold  that  the  people  would  one  day  repent 
of  their  folly  in  ever  having  allowed  these  princes  to  escape 
alive  ;  there  was  more  truth  than  humanity  in  the  sentiment. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Niccolo  Capponi,  Francesco  Yettori 
and  Filippo  Strozzi  as  far  as  San  Donate  whence  the  two  first 
returned  to  the  capital,  the  last  remaining  to  receive  formal 
possession  of  the  citadels  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  He  neglected 
his  mission,  for  though  these  were  ultimately  surrendered 
through  force  of  arms  and  money  by  agreements  with  their  re- 
spective governors,  Filippo  Strozzi  allowed  himself  at  the 
moment  to  be  deceived  and  overreached  by  Ippolito  :  he  was 
therefore  recalled  from  Pisa  and  all  his  subsequent  efforts  were 
insufficient  to  regain  the  public  confidence ;  former  popularity 
changed  to  present  disgust,  his  presence  became  hateful  to  the 
more  ardent  reformers,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  quit 
Florence  with  moral  stains  on  his  character  of  a  more  loathsome 
tinge  than  neglect  of  national  interests  or  a  mere  careless  in- 
dulgence to  the  beautiful  Ippolito  of  Medicisf. 

The  departure  of  this  family  like  the  dispersion  of  a  heavy 
fog  gave  new  light  and  life  to  Florence :  the  people  relieved 

*  Bern".  Sogni,  Stone  Florentine,  131-4. — Guirciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  rap. 
Lib.  i".,  pp.  lG-18.  ill",   p.   65.  —  Scip.    Ainniiiato,    Lib. 

+  Scgiii,  Lib.  \",  p.  28. — Nardi,  Lib.  .\xx.,  pp.  372-3.  —  Giuliano  Ughi, 
viii.,  p.  330. —  Varcbi,  Lib.  iii",  pp.     Mem.  1st.,  Parte  i",  p.  42.  MS. 
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of  their  bonds,  broke  loose  like  children  from  school  and  mnning 
■wild  about  the  streets  crowded  every  shop,  formed  groups  at 
every  corner,  meeting,  shouting,  and  discussing  not  only 
recent  events  but  eveiy  other  state  affair,  with  a  long  untasted 
liberty  bordering  on  licentiousness :  it  was  waking  from  an 
uneasy  dream  to  the  bright  moniing  sunshine !  Many  were 
ready  for  plunder  and  private  vengeance ;  incitement  was  strong 
amongst  the  citizens  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  Medici  and 
their  known  adherents  and  let  fire  and  slaughter  do  their 
work ;  a  similar  wish  pervaded  the  multitude ;  but  the  mass  of 
people  was  still  under  control,  and  the  better-disposed  citizens 
insisted  on  first  forming  and  consolidating  a  government  and 
then  punishing :  others  thought  differently ;  and  many  never 
thought  at  all,  nor  exactly  comprehended  what  they  wanted. 

In  the  first  moments  of  confusion  the  public  eye  was  naturally 
directed  to  Niccolo  Capponi  as  the  principal  actor  and  promoter 
of  the  revolution  ;  all  parties  looked  to  him  for  advice  although 
an  old  and  well-known  adherent  of  the  Medici :  as  he  walked 
the  streets  he  was  hailed  by  the  title  of  Liberator  ;  any  assur- 
ance from  him  was  believed,  any  counsel  listened  to.  A  false 
report  arose  that  the  pope  was  released  from  the  castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  that  the  Medici  had  outwitted  Strozzi,  had  repented  of 
their  flight  and  were  on  the  road  to  Florence :  the  excitement 
became  extreme  and  even  dangerous  until  Capponi  appeared 
on  the  Ringhiera  and  addressed  the  multitude  promising  a 
speedy  meeting  of  the  Great  Council  the  cherished  object  of 
them  all :  then  the  stoi*m  subsided  and  shouts  of  "  Liberator," 
"Consiglo,"  "Popolo"  "Libertd,"  resounded  to  the  stars*. 

Niccolo  Capponi  and  Filippo  Strozzi  were  at  this  time  the 
leading  and  most  popular  citizens  of  Florence,  but  their  influ- 
ence was  very  differently  acquired.  Capponi  was  grave,  tem- 
perate, severe  in  his  customs,  and  morally  irreproachable  : 

*  Varolii,  Lib.  iii",  p.   119.  — Segni  Lib.  i",  pp.    19-20.— Segni,  Vita  di  N. 
Capponi,  pp.  306-7. 
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simple  even  to  parsimony  in  his  habits  and  domestic  regulations, 
and  neither  imprudent  nor  exacting  in  mercantile  aflairs ;  his 
family  -was  educated  in  the  same  spirit,  and  he  himself  noted 
for  a  gentle  artless  simplicity  of  character  which  gave  greater 
dignity  to  his  acknowledged  virtues. 

Strozzi  was  an  epicurean  in  its  modern  and  sensual,  not 
its  ancient  philosophical  signification  ;  a  thorough  voluptuaiy, 
equally  licentious  in  morals  and  in  habits ;  but  full  of  taste, 
gentleness,  and  refinement :  grace  and  elegance  heightened  his 
personal  attractions  and  added  new  charms  to  the  expression 
of  an  acute  and  cultivated  mind :  excelling  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  age ;  liberal,  hospitable,  of  great  wealth,  and 
universally  prepossessing  he  bewitched  the  whole  world ;  and 
vibrating  between  vice  and  virtue  according  to  the  varying 
impulse  of  his  mind  or  the  character  of  his  company,  he  became 
"  all  things  to  all  men."  He  had  the  art  of  making  himself 
beloved  by  the  young,  esteemed  by  the  old,  revered  by  the 
aristocracy  and  caressed  by  the  citizens,  and  all  this  so 
thoroughly  and  universally  that  although  only  a  private  gentle- 
man he  is  described  as  living  like  a  sovereign  pruice  without 
guards  in  the  midst  of  an  affectionate  people,  for  so  rare  so 
various  and  so  abundant  were  the  agreeable  qualities  united  in 
him  that  scarcely  a  person  could  be  found  who  was  not  cap- 
tivated by  some  of  them*. 

The  Balia  which  was  created  at  the  restoration  of  1512  and 
had  ever  since  been  the  instrument  of  Medician  oppression 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  governing  council,  and  now  united  its  power 
with  the  lately-ci'eated  "  Arroti,"  the  "  Seventy,"  the  Seignury, 

*   Scgni,  Lib.  i",  p.  27. — Scgni,  Vita  zi's)  in  a  nation  certainly  moral  and 

(li  Niccolo  Capponi. — It  might  well  be  religious,  and  amongst  gentlemen  who 

believed  that  such  popularity  said  but  scorn  tlic  vices  that  tliey  tolerate  for  the 

little  for  the    moral    character  of  the  sake   of  good-fellowship,    political    in- 

Florentines  did  we  not  every  day  wit-  tercsts,  and  social  amusement.     Poli- 

ness  the  easy  progress  and  jiopularity  tics,    music,     and     horse-racing,     liite 

oi  witty  am\  amtishif/ vice  (vwcTi  v,\)cn  misery,    "make  us  acqtaunted  with 

unaccoaipanicd  by  wealth  like  Stroz-  strunije  bed-fclloivs." 
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and  the  Colleges,  in  one  great  provisional  assembly ;  but  on 
the  Medici's  retirement  it  was  formally  abolished*.  The  gonfa- 
lonier Antonio  Nori  and  all  the  Seignory  were  devoted  partisans 
of  that  race  and  consequently  doubted  by  the  people  who  became 
every  day  more  suspicious  :  alarmed  by  these  commotions  and 
even  threats  of  the  Florentines  the  Medici  retired  to  Lucca, 
nor  could  all  Filippo  Strozzi's  influence  hinder  their  flight; 
Florence  therefore  and  even  its  territory  were  now  quit  of  them ; 
their  power  was  gone,  but  not  those  who  loved  their  power, 
although  they  had  been  compelled  by  a  stronger  power  to  dis- 
solve it.  The  latter  however  had  no  mind  to  follow  this  example 
and  abandon  their  own  interests,  on  the  contrary  by  a  slight  en- 
largement of  the  existing  basis  they  meant  finally  to  work  out 
a  close  aristocracy  and  exhibited  the  Grand  Council  as  a  mere 
object  of  attention  to  the  multitude  until  Pope  Clement's  fate 
should  be  decided,  to  whom  if  possible  they  intended  to  restore 
the  government. 

There  is  however,  as  both  Macchiavelli  and  Varchi  obseiTe 
and  as  experience  teaches,  an  instinctive  feeling  in  the  mul- 
titude which  often  sets  them  on  the  right  scent,  independent 
and  ignorant  as  they  are  of  any  details  or  other  precise  know- 
ledge of  what  should  be  accomplished  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
this  now  showed  itself  in  Floi'ence ;  for  scarcely  were  the  Medici 
departed  when  a  sensation  of  doubt  and  insecurity  arose  in  the 
public  mind  and  suspicions  began  to  prevail  that  the  people 
would  be  deceived  by  their  liberators  and  get  nothing  but  a 
change  of  masters.  "They  do  not  ivojit,"  it  was  currently 
whispered,  "  they  do  not  seek  a  free  constitution  but  only 
"  the  government  of  the  few,  which  they  call  by  a  Greek 
"  name,  as  if  we  do  not  vmderstand  the  word  'Aristocracy ;' 
"  they  have  not  expelled  the  Medici  to  make  us  free  but 
"  themselves  powerful :  they  have,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  got 
"  the  honey    in    their  mouth  and  the  razor  at   their  yirdle.' 

*  Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  viii",  p.  154. 
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"  For  what  other  reason  have  they  defen-ed  assembling  the 
"  Great  Council  but  to  gain  time  until  they  see  the  turn  affairs 
"  may  take  at  Rome  ?  What  does  their  council  of  a  Hundred 
"  and  Twenty  mean  ?  Thirty  from  each  quarter !  Only  a 
"  realization  of  their  long-dreamed-of  government  of  the  '  Otti- 
"  mati!'  Which  of  us  does  not  know  that  the  man  who  rejects 
"  you  as  a  companion  will  take  you  for  a  slave?  We  must  awake 
"  and  be  vigilant,  for  should  these  men  remain  we  shall  be 
"  oppressed  and  subdued  by  three  hundred  instead  of  a  single 
"  tyrant :  we  must  watch  what  they  do,  not  what  they  say  and 
"  promise,  and  keep  our  eyes  continually  upon  them"*. 

Public  suspicion  was  further  awakened  by  Clarice  Strozzi's 
taking  up  her  abode  with  the  child-Duchess  of  Urbino  then  called 
"  La  Diichessina,"  in  the  Medici  palace  where  Cardinal  Ridolfi 
and  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  also  remained,  and  its  lofty  halls 
still  continued  to  be  thronged  by  a  crowd  of  citizens  amongst 
whom  even  Niccolo  Capponi  was  conspicuous  and  incurred  so 
much  odium  as  to  have  some  difficulty  in  i-ecovering  public 
confidence.  Andreuola  Zati  one  day  meeting  him  near  the 
Medici  palace  said,  "  Niccolo  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces !  " 
And  on  Capponi's  asking  why,  answered  as  the  Florentines 
are  wont,  by  a  proverb.  "  Youhave  changed  your  hush  hut  not 
your  wine  and  the  people  will  Imve  the  wine  changed  also''].  Nor 
were  there  wanting  many  others  who  by  such  phrases,  and  sig- 
nificant hints  not  unmixed  with  threats  and  ridicule,  gave  him 
plainly  to  understand  that  neither  his  intmiacy  at  the  Medici 
palace  nor  any  delay  in  assembling  the  Great  Council  would  be 
borne  much  longer  \. 

This  had  its  effect ;  for  Niccolo  Capponi  apparently  recalled 
to  his  senses  either  by  a  feeling  of  duty  or  danger,  insisted  on 
a  macebearer§,   or  public  messenger  of  the  Seignory,  being 

*  Varolii,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  121.  §  "  Mazzlere."     They  carried   silver 

+  "  Voi  avcta    mutato    fi-asca  e   non  maces   before  tlie  Seignory,  .and  their 

vino,  c   questo  popolo   vuolc   niutarc  persons  were  held  as  sacred  as  heralds, 

anroi-a  il  vino."  tierause  they  were  supjwscd  to  repre- 

X  Varchi,  Lib.  iii,,  p.  123.  sent  the  dignity  of  that  magistracy. 
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despatched  to  clear  the  Medician  residence  of  its  obnoxious 
guests.  The  result  was  that  Ottaviauo  concealed  himself; 
Clarice  and  Catherine  of  Medicis  retired  to  the  convent  of 
Santa  Lucia,  which  was  founded  by  and  almost  belonged  to  their 
family ;  and  Cardinal  Kidolfi  after  first  taking  refuge  in  a  pri- 
vate house  ultimately  removed  to  his  own  archiepiscopal  palace. 
This  decided  measure  restored  Capponi's  popularity,  awakened 
fresh  spirit  in  the  people  and  augmented  their  agitation ;  where- 
fore on  the  following  day,  which  happened  to  be  Saturday, 
(considered  an  important  day  both  for  good  and  evil  to  Flo- 
rence), vast  crowds  gathered  round  the  palace  in  deep  and 
earnest  discussion ;  suddenly  a  loud  and  angry  shout  rose  from 
this  multitude  and  a  voice  distinct  and  clear,  and  audible 
within  the  palace;  cried  "It  is  true  the  Medici  are  gone; 
"  hut  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  not  gone,  because  they  have 
"  left  the  selfsame  magistrates  to  govern  and  command  the 
"  city."  Alarmed  at  this  sign,  many  citizens  assembled  and 
after  long  debates  the  Medician  members  of  the  "  Otto  di 
Guardia  e  Balia"  a  criminal  court  of  great  power  were  re- 
moved, and  the  magistracy  of  the  "  Otto  della  Pratica"  abolished 
altogether.  This  was  something,  but  not  sufficient :  the  crowd 
became  violent ;  they  seized  on  the  palace  gate,  and  a  pro- 
clamation to  disperse  was  unheeded  :  the  shops  were  suddenly 
closed ;  amongst  the  yomig  citizens  some  indications  of  wishing 
to  convoke  a  parliament  alarmed  both  government  and  older 
men;  for  it  was  ever  a  triumph  of  faction  in  its  rudest  form 
and  fiercest  aspect ;  whereupon  a  numerous  assembly  of  every 
class  of  citizens  was  summoned  to  the  palace  and  a  promise 
of  convoking  the  so-much-desired  Great  Council  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday  announced  to  the  people. 

Thus  was  the  grand  object  gained,  and  the  reasons  for  delay 
though  true  were  puerile  and  soon  demolished :  it  was  objected 
that  the  election  purses  were  disoixlered,  but  this  was  at  once 
remedied  by  ordering  that  each  citizen  claiming  a  seat  in  the 
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Great  Council  should  bring  a  card  inscribed  with  his  own  name 
and  that  of  the  gonfalon  under  which  he  served  to  prove  his 
citizenship,  for  the  Divieto  and  all  other  formal  disqualifi- 
cations were  suspended.  The  other  obstacle  was  still  more 
trifling:  the  great  council-chamber  had  been  turned  into  a 
bai'rack  by  the  Medici  and  was  therefore  totally  unfitted  for 
the  assembly ;  but  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  a  young  noble  belonging 
to  one  of  the  colleges,  instantly  engaged  to  remedy  this, 
and  at  once  setting  to  work  with  his  companions,  all  of  the 
first  families  in  Florence,  after  a  day  and  a  night's  inces- 
sant labour  succeeded  in  reducing  the  council-chamber  to  com- 
plete order  so  that  everything  was  prepared  for  a  meeting  on 
the  Monday  morning,  when  the  "  Hundred-and-ticenty  Arroti," 
the  "  Seignori/,"  the  "  Seventy,''  the  "  Balui"  and  "  Colleges," 
called  altogether  the  "  Consiglio  degli  Scelti,"  were  to  assemble. 
Such  energy  amongst  the  young  nobUity  shows  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  time  with  the  prevailing  fear  lest  anything  should 
occur  to  postpone  or  defeat  their  wishes :  but  thus  urged  the  above 
council  appointed  the  next  day,  the  twenty-first  of  May,  for  the 
great  assembly,  into  which  all  above  twenty-four  years  of  age  were 
to  be  admitted  except  those  to  whom  the  Medici  had  accorded 
a  seat  in  the  Seignory  and  Colleges  from  the  year  1512  to  the 
last  revolution  unless  they  or  their  families  had  previously 
enjoyed  those  honours.  This  was  called  "  making  a  clearance 
of  those  who  had  come  in  at  the  "  window  and  not  at  the  door 
oj  the  councils." 

Instead  of  the  "  Otto  di  Pratica,"  the  "  Ten  of  Peace  and 
Liberty,"  otherwise  named  the  "  Dieci  di  Balia,"  were  restored 
with  greater  authority  than  they  had  ever  possessed  since  the 
revolution  of  14U4.  The  "Council  of  Eighty "  was  reesta- 
blished for  six  months  in  all  its  authority;  the  creation  of  a  gonfix- 
lonier  for  not  less  than  a  twelvemonth  or  more  than  three  years 
was  decreed,  commencing  with  the  first  of  July;  and  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Twenty  Reformers  were  to  continue  unimpaired  until 
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the  following  October  if  approved  of  by  tlie  Council  of  Eighty*. 
Lastly  it  was  decreed  that  from  the  moment  this  council  assem- 
bled the  mixed  council  of  the  Hundred  and  Twenty,  Seignory 
and  others  necessarily  ceased  and  dissolved.  All  those  who 
had  suffered  in  purse  or  person  under  the  Medici  were  par- 
doned and  compensated  to  the  full  extent  of  their  loss  f,  and  to 
propitiate  Heaven  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  were  ordered  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  poor :  thus  the  so  lately  agitated 
city  was  rejoiced  and  quieted.  After  the  council-chamber 
had  been  cleaned,  prepared,  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  it 
was  consecrated  by  a  solemn  mass,  and  a  primary  meeting  of 
the  once  more  regenerated  Florence  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May  1527,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  citizens  I.  A  complete  change  of  magistrates  was 
immediately  effected  in  the  "  Otto  di  Guardia  e  Balia."  Liberals 
were  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  the  "  Ten  of  Peace  and 
Liberty"  commonly  called  by  its  former  name  "  The  Ten  of 
War,"  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  the  Council  of  Eighty 
was  completed.  The  only  thing  that  disturbed  this  general 
harmony  was  Filippo  Strozzi  s  failure  at  Pisa  about  the  for- 
tresses, and  as  it  was  believed  that  he  had  purposely  favoured 
his  kinsmen  a  fresh  spirit  against  every  one  connected  with  the 
Medician  government  again  broke  forth  encouraged  and  headed 
by  Alfonso  Strozzi,  Tommaso  Soderini,  and  Antonfrancesco 
degli  Albizzi ;  the  last  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  partisans 
of  the  Medici  in  1512  and  long  after;  who  had  no  scruple  in 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,    pp.    123-127.  —  xxii.,  Del  Erud.  Tosc— Varchi,  Lib. 

Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  158.  iii.,  pp.  129-130.— Ber.  Segni,  Lib.  i", 

+  Amongst  tbem  were  Bardo  Altoviti,  p.  26. — Jac.  Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  331. 

Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  Luigi  Alamanni,  — F.  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  153-158. — 

Niecolo  Martelli,  Luigi  Cei,  Dante  da  Jac.  Pitti,    Lib.   ii",   pp.    143-144. — 

Castiglione,  Batista  della  Palla,  Gio-  Paulo   Giovio,  Lib.  xxv.,  p.   26. — S. 

vambatista  Pitti,  Glierardo  Spini,  Gio-  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  373. — Guic- 

vanni  Rinucrini,  Francesco  Cavalcanti,  ciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii,,  cap.  iii.,  p. 

Jacopo  Altoviti,  Leonardo  Malegonelle,  66. — Segni,  Vita  di  Cappoai,  pp.  307- 

Alcssandro  ftlonaldi  and  others.  308. 
i  Giov.    Cambi,    pp.    318-322,    torn. 
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destroying  the  Great  Council  of  that  day  and  along  \Yith  it  his 
countr3''s  liberty,  was  now  one  of  the  most  active  restorers  of 
that  council,  one  of  the  most  violent  champions  of  that  very 
liberty,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  exiled  race  !  But  he  was 
then  young,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  their  character  and  his  oyra  interest,  if  not 
to  his  country's  welfare -•'. 

Opposed  to  this  party  was  Niccolo  Capponi  with  a  numerous 
following  of  young  and  old  citizens  and  all  the  Palleschi  who 
were  suspected  by  the  people  besides  many  others  of  that 
faction  not  so  prominent  in  the  public  eye :  such  as  Bernardo 
Gondi,  Zanobi  Carnesecchi,  Jacopo  Morelli,  Giovanni  Popo- 
leschi,  Mainardo  Cavalcanti,  and  Lorenzo  Segni,  all  of  whom 
were  either  desirous  of  retarding  every  reform  or  bringing  them 
about  gradually  and  gently.  Of  all  these  Capponi  availed 
himself  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  his  antagonists  and  preserve 
ancient  usages  which  even  before  the  assembly  of  the  Great 
Council  they  had  attempted  in  various  ways  to  infringe,  but  espe- 
cially by  forcing  Antonfrancesco  Noii  and  the  existing  Seignory 
prematurely  from  office.  Much  violence  and  even  menaces  had 
been  used  to  intimidate  that  gonfalonier,  yet  he  stood  firm  not 
only  against  every  outward  assault  but  against  the  more  tempe- 
rate reasoning  of  Capponi  who  wished  him  on  public  grounds 
to  resign  and  pacify  the  citizens. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  Albizzi's  attacks 
were  renewed,  not  by  open  force  for  Capponi  was  too  strong, 
but  by  means  of  a  religious  procession  under  the  guidance  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo  da  Faenza  a  fi'iar  of  Saint  Mark's  and  a 
reviver  of  Savonarola's  school  which  was  once  more  favoured. 
This  scheme  was  baffled  by  the  gonfalonier's  acuteness,  on 
winch  Albizzi  ^vith  about  thirty  of  his  faction  attempted  to 
expel  the  Seignory  by  force  and  would  have  done  so  had 
not  Capponi  who  always  maintained   a  friendly  intercourse 

•  Ncrli,  Lib,  viii.,  pp.  155-156-160. 
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with  him,  throwii  himself  between  them  and  finally  efifected  a 
compromise.  By  this  another  gonfalonier  was  for  the  sake  of 
public  peace  to  be  elected  as  the  twenty  Reformers  should 
decide,  and  a  new  Seignory  chosen  for  three  months  in  order  to 
preserve  the  customary  periods  of  election ;  but  immediately 
afterwards  a  decree  passed  through  both  councils  for  the 
election  of  a  permanent  gonfalonier  of  justice  in  the  following 
manner*. 

Sixty  electors  were  drawn  from  the  purse  of  the  Great 
Council,  each  of  which  was  to  name  one  candidate  eligible  to  all 
the  magistracies  and  not  under  fifty  years  of  age :  after  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  these  sixty  candidates  and  a  subsequent 
ballot,  the  six  who  had  most  black  beans  in  their  favour  pro- 
vided the  number  of  these  exceeded  one-half,  were  again  balloted 
for  by  the  Great  Council  and  the  future  gonfalonier  was  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  six  citizens  who  now  remained  after 
the  first  scrutiny  were  Baldassare  Carducci,  Tommaso  Soderini, 
Alfonzo  Strozzi,  Nero  del  Nero,  Giovambatista  Bartolini,  and 
Niccolo  Capponi ;  each  being  supported  by  a  distinct  party. 

Carducci  was  chosen  as  the  champion  of  those  most  inimical 
to  and  fearful  of  the  Medici  and  all  their  followers,  and  who 
wished  to  i-evenge  that  family's  neglect  of  their  own  imagined 
deserts  as  well  as  any  other  real  or  fancied  injury :  he  more- 
over carried  those  with  him  who  desirous  of  preserving  public 
freedom  suspected  all  the  Palleschi,  and  might  have  had  many 
more  votes  but  was  still  absent  at  Padua  where  he  had  long 
resided  to  escape  from  Medician  tyranny. 

Alfonzo  Strozzi  was  supported  by  many  of  the  same  party; 
but  his  manners  were  unpopular,  and  his  activity  against  Savo- 
narola lost  him  the  Frateschi's  favour. 

Tommaso  Soderini  had  the  good  wishes  of  those  who  wanted  a 
free  government  and  who  had  supported  his  uncle  while  in  power; 
he  had  no  opponents  but  the  Palleschi,  who  equally  objecting  to 

*  Ncrli,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  157-160-161.— Varclii,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  150. 
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Strozzi  and  Carducci  gave  every  vote  to  Capponi  because  he 
alone  could  protect  them  from  the  vengeance  of  their  adver- 
saries. Soderini  also  lost  many  voices  from  an  apprehension  of 
his  family  influence  which  rivalled  that  of  the  Medici,  more- 
over a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  courts  with  foreign  manners  and 
arbitrary  notions  was  ever  unpopular  in  Florence. 

Nero  del  Nero  and  Giovambatista  Bartolini's  chance  arose 
from  a  general  feeling  of  personal  respect  for  two  men,  who 
having  previously  enjoyed  the  highest  civic  honours  would 
never  after  condescend  to  serve  the  Medici :  their  supportei's 
as  may  be  supposed  w'ere  very"  few,  and  those  more  perhaps  to 
mark  their  hatred  of  the  Palleschi  than  from  any  abstract  love 
of  virtue. 

Xiccolo  Capponi  wliile  he  enjoyed  public  honours  under  the 
Medici  had  still  maintained  a  manly  and  dignified  conduct,  a 
wisdom  in  his  public  and  private  deportment,  a  lucid  reputa- 
tion, and  an  independent  mind :  he  was  honoured  by  the  Medici 
more  on  account  of  his  high  family  and  ancestral  fame  com- 
bined with  his  own  personal  character,  than  any  solicitation  on 
his  part,  and  his  behaviour  in  public  office  confirmed  the 
public  opinion  of  his  merits :  he  was  therefore  supported  by 
moderate  men  of  all  parties  besides  the  whole  phalanx  of 
Palleschi,  and  was  elected  gonfalonier  of  justice  amidst  general 
acclamation.*  Macchiavelli  was  not  included  in  the  new 
government  although  he  returned  about  this  epoch  to  Florence 
and  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  1527  only  three  weeks 
after  Capponi's  election.  By  a  decree  of  the  twenty  refonnersf 

•  Varchi,    Lib.   iii.,    pp.    151-156. —  del    Zachcria.      For   San   Giovanni, 

Ncrii,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  1(!4. —  I'glii,  Mem.  Larione  Martt-lli,  Raffaello  Guasconi, 

1st.,  p.  42,  MS.  Bartolo  Tedaldi,  Zanobi  Carnesecchi, 

•]■  Their  names  were  :  For  the  Quarter  and  Vittorio  Landi.   For  Santa  Mana 

of  Santo  Spinio,  Tomniaso  Soderini,  Novella,    Baldassarc    Carducci,    Gio- 

Nero   del   Nero,  Francesco  Mannelli,  vanni  Acciaiuoli,  Tomaso   Giacomini, 

Niccolo  Capponi,  and  Giovanni  Barto-  Giovanni    Popolcschi,   and    Doinenico 

lonamco.     For  Santa  Vrorc,  Giovani  Pescioni,  or  according  to  Cambi,  Pas- 

Peruzzi,  Giovanni  Uiuucciui,  Kederigo  quini. 
Goudi,  Jacopo  Morclli,  and  Francesco 
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the  new  gonfalonier  was  to  be  installed  on  the  second  of  June 
and  his  office  to  last  thirteen  months  with  the  privilege  of 
being  reelected :  he  was  to  be  fifty  years  of  age  and  could  not 
refuse  to  serve  :  he  was  to  inhabit  the  same  apartments  in  the 
palace  which  had  been  occupied  by  Piero  Soderini,  with  a 
salary  of  1000  florins  a  year  in  six  payments :  he  was  em- 
powered to  initiate  any  public  measure  in  the  Seignory  inde- 
pendent of  the  "  Proposto  "  or  ordinary  president,  and  more- 
over preside  in  all  the  criminal  courts  when  he  chose  to  assist 
in  their  proceedings,  but  in  such  cases  the  court  was  boui^d 
to  meet  in  the  palace  and  plead  before  him,  and  during  hi^y 
period  of  office  no  son,  grandson,  or  nephew  of  the  gonfalonier 
could  belong  to  the  Seignory*. 

Thus  were  the  Medici  expelled  and  Florentine  liberty  re- 
established for  the  last  time  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis  ;  but 
storms  were  already  gathering  round  it,  and  the  inevitable 
Medici  though  now  bending  to  the  blast  were  destined  to  right 
again  and  bear  down  with  more  destructive  force  on  their 
unfortunate  country. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  foreign  policy  accomplished  by  the 
new  government  was  (in  despite  of  Capponi's  counsel  and  influence 
before  he  became  gonfalonier)  to  confirm  the  Florentine  alliance 
against  Charles,  a  measure  which  first  made  that  monarch  a 
most  bitter  foe  and  caused  their  final  destruction.  But  now 
Capponi  lost  no  time  in  assembling  the  Great  Council,  and 
besides  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  people  and  devotion  to 
the  republic,  and  advising  rather  a  soothing  than  an  irritating 
policy  towards  Clement,  he  strongly  urged  the  citizens  to  put 
away  all  private  and  public  differences  and  stand  firmly  together 
for  the  preservation  of  national  liberty.  "  Do  you  wish,"  said 
he,  "to  be  free?  be  united.  Do  you  wish  this  republic  to 
"  last  long  and  happily?  live  in  concord.  Are  you  desirous  of 
"  ovei'coming  your  enemies,  or  that  they  should  not  overcome 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  135, 
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"  3'ou?  conquer  yourselves;  put  down  enmities;  let  anger 
"  depai't,  set  aside  rancour."  He  then  warned  them  against 
Clement  who  would  be  more  anxious  to  enslave  Florence  than 
to  liberate  Rome,  and  whose  power  and  machinations  could 
only  be  defeated  by  union  and  "vigilance,  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  wiser  to  soothe  him  as  pope  than  insult  and  irritate 
him  as  Giulio  de'  Medici,  because  deeds,  not  abiisive  words, 
were  the  true  ingredients  of  victory. 

This  speech  did  not  meet  the  feelings  of  all,  for  abuse  of 
Clement  and  the  persecution  of  his  adherents  was  a  favourite 
oliject  of  many  who  now  burned  for  revenge  *.  Five  syndics 
were  appointed  to  investigate  the  public  accounts  fi'om  the 
year  1512,  and  bring  all  defaulters  to  justice;  this  decree 
was  aimed  directly  at  the  Palleschi  and  from  its  consequences 
i'ilippo  Strozzi  keeper  of  the  public  treasure,  is  said  only 
to  have  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  Capponi  himself  who 
connived  at  the  destruction  of  a  public  account-book  kept 
by  Francesco  del  Nero  which  would  as  was  generally  supposed 
have  condemned  him  f . 

New  modes  of  tsixation  and  compulsoiy  loans  were  now  resorted 
to  as  unscrupulously  and  unmercifully  as  under  the  Medici,  but 
by  an  ingenious  though  unjust  contrivance  the  bulk  of  contri- 
bution was  made  to  fall  on  the  more  opulent  citizens  especially 
of  the  Palleschi  faction.  Previous  to  the  revolution  too, 
Clement  had  issued  a  brief  authorising  the  community  to  sell 
a  tenth  of  the  Clmrch  possessions,  intending  the  money  for 
himself  although  nominally  destined  to  public  service.  This 
brief  had  not  been  yet  executed  and  government  dexterously 
availing  itself  of  such  authority  raised  a  considerable  sum  with 
great  rigour  and  to  Clement's  extreme  indignation,  who  not 
only  saw  himself  driven  from  Florence,  a  close  prisoner  in 
Home,  and  powerless  for  want  of  resources ;  but  his  own  false 
actions  skilfully  turned  against  himself  and  used  as  a  weapon 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  15G-1G2.  +  Scgni,  Vita  di  Nic.  Capponi,  p.  31'2. 
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for  his  destruction  *.  Sects  and  parties  now  began  to  sprout ; 
jealousies,  doubts  and  fears  multiplied ;  the  Palleschi  were 
marked  and  vexed,  not  by  Capponi  who  was  fiercely  accused 
of  being  too  partial  to  them,  but  by  their  enemies  iu  the  Great 
Council.  To  ^viden  the  breach  between  Clement  and  Florence 
the  arms  of  the  Medici  were  everj'where  pulled  down  by  the 
younger  and  more  ardent  reformers  under  the  impetuous  Dante 
da  Castiglione,  Piero  Salviati  and  others,  and  even  some 
waxen  images  of  the  family  which  stood  in  the  church  of  the 
Aununciata  were  demolished  by  a  party  of  these  young  men 
disguised  in  masks  f . 

These  insults  exasperated  Clement  more  than  anything 
except  the  loss  of  his  tithe,  and  prepared  the  way  for  deep  and 
heartless  vengeance.  An  offer  had  been  made  through  Filippo 
Strozzi  by  the  imperial  agents  on  the  part  of  Charles  that  if 
Florence  would  become  his  ally,  or  even  remain  neutral  he 
would  promise  to  defend  her ;  and  on  this  much  discussion 
arose ;  but  every  attempt  at  such  a  convention  was  ultimately 
baffled  by  the  French  party  under  Filippo 's  brother  Alfonso, 
and  Tommaso  Soderini,  who  had  both  become  powerful  in 
Florence.  Not  satisfied  with  their  opposition  they  followed 
up  their  success,  and  rallying  under  the  catch-word  of  Savon- 
arola, that  "  Gigli  con  gigli  dover  fiorire"  Lily  with  lily  would 
always  flourish,  carried  a  resolution  that  Giuliano  Soderini 
then  resident  at  his  bishopric  of  Saintes  in  France  should  act 
as  Florentine  ambassador  at  that  court  and  make  the  most 
favourable  treaty  he  could  for  the  republic.  The  result  was 
a  league  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  the 
Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Duke  of  Ferrara,  against  the  em- 
peror ;  by  virtue  of  which  Florence  was  to  maintain  four  thou- 
sand infantry  and  four  hundred  cavaliy  in  the  wars  of  Italy 
either  against  Milan  or  Naples. 

*  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.   166. — Varclii,     n",  p.  148. —  G.   Uglii,   Mem.   Istor., 
Lib.  iv.,  p.  188  ;  Lib.  v.,  p.  26.  p.  43,  MS. 

t  Segni,  Lib.  i.,  p.  41.— Pitti,  Lib. 
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No  time  was  lost  in  assembling  this  force  which  consisted  of 
the  celebrated  "  Black  Bands'  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  the  best 
native  infantry  in  Italy  and  principally  composed  of  Floren- 
tines, under  the  command  of  Orazio  Baglione,  Giovanni  da 
Furino,  Lucantonio  Cappano,  Sampiero  Corso,  and  Amico  da 
Venafro  :  it  was  destined  to  join  a  large  army  under  Lautrec 
which  Francis  I.  was  hui'rying  over  the  Alps  osteHsibly  for 
Clement's  release  but  really  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Naples*. 

For  national  defence  the  whole  Florentine  militia  was  reor- 
ganized as  in  the  time  of -Piero  Soderini  under  a  military  board 
called  the  "  Nove  della  Milizia"  which  deputed  four  resident 
commissaries  to  command  the  rural  districts,  leaving  the  urban 
guard  of  subject  cities  under  the  orders  of  the  respective  com- 
munities. All  males  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  years  of  age 
were  thus  enrolled  armed  and  disciplined,  with  monthly 
exercises  and  various  weapons,  to  the  number  in  the  fii'st  in- 
stance of  ten  thousand  men ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
arms  were  impoited  from  Germany  ;  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  of  the  decline  of  that  branch  of  industiy  in  Italy,  once  so 
famous  for  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron  f. 

Siena  had  at  this  time  recovered  her  liberty  by  first  expelling 
Fabio  Petrucci  and  aftenvards  Francesco  Petnicci ;  but  as  the 
government  was  devoted  to  Charles  one  of  the  first  attempts  of 
the  French  Florentine  faction  was  to  restore  Fabio  and  with 
bim  a  powerful  French  party  to  the  command  of  that  republic. 
For  this  a  force  was  assembled  at  Colli  where  these  exiles  lived 
and  under  the  guidance  of  ilaftaello  Girolami  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  ou  Siena:  on  this  it  was  deemed  wiser  to 
remain  at  peace,  Francesco  Carducci  went  there  as  ambas- 
sador and  as  was  said  learned  much  of  his  democratic  turbu- 
lence from  that  people :  they  were  certainly  good  masters  if 

*  Ammiiato,  Lil).  x.\x.,  pp.  373-;57-J.— Scgni,  Lib.  i",  pp.  31-37.— Guicciar- 
tliiii,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  1 1  y.  f  Scgni,  Lib,  i",  pp.  37-3li. 
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any  Florentine  ever  required  instruction  on  a  point  so  peculiarly 
national  *. 

During  these  transactions  Clement  continued  a  prisoner  in 
Saint  Angelo  where  to  augment  his  misery  famine  slowly  con- 
sumed the  garrison,  and  then  the  plague  which  had  long  raged 
in  Rome  over-stepped  the  castle  walls  and  fell  heavily  therein : 
there  was  no  internal  hope,  no  succour  from  without,  although 
Urbino  with  an  army  of  three-and-thirty  thousand  men  was 
hovering  round  to  mock  the  Pontiff's  expectations.  The  viceroy 
of  Naples  died  of  plague  and  Don  Ugo  de  Moncada  succeeded 
him :  he  repaired  to  Rome  with  instnictions  to  liberate  the 
pope,  assisted  by  Girolamo  Morone  and  the  Cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna  who  by  this  time  had  been  gained  by  Clement.  A 
convention  was  accordingly  signed  on  the  last  day  of  October 
by  which  400,000  crowns  were  to  be  paid  to  the  emperor  whom 
amongst  other  conditions  Clement  engaged  never  to  oppose  in 
Naples  or  Milan.  Several  hostages  of  the  highest  rank  and 
wealth  were  given  as  pledges  for  this  treaty  and  on  the  ninth 
of  December  Clement  VII.  was  to  be  liberated,  but  doubting 
the  Spaniards  he  escaped  on  the  preceding  evening  disguised 
as  a  gardener  or  merchant  and  reached  Orvieto  in  safety  leaving 
all  his  hostages  to  their  fate ;  a  very  doubtful  one  in  those 
unscrupulous  times,  and  in  fact  they  were  twice  taken  to  the 
foram  to  be  executed  for  non-payment  of  a  sum  which  even  in 
their  greatest  prosperity  they  could  not  have  accomplishedf . 

When  Clement's  escape  became  known  his  levee  was  crowded 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  League  to  congratulate  him  on  recover- 
ing that  liberty  which  if  they  had  done  their  duty  he  never 
would  have  lost,  and  to  which  they  could  at  any  moment  have 
restored  liim.  But  instead  of  reproachuig  them  he  broke  forth 
into  bitter  invectives  against  Florence  where  his  revenues  he 
said  had  been  sequestrated,  his  friends  ill-treated,  and  not  even 

*  Segni,  Lib.  i",  p.  38. 
+  Muratori,  Annali. — Segni,  Lib.  i",  p.  40. 
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the  compliment  of  an  embassy  paid  to  liis  dignity.  These 
complaints  wei'e  repelled  by  the  Florentines,  who  insisted  that 
the  Medician  rents  had  been  justly  appropriated  to  liquidate  the 
pontiff's  debts  to  the  commonwealth  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
every  other  citizen,  but  in  his  with  more  delicacy  and  conside- 
ration, and  that  when  he  entered  into  tei'ms  with  Francis  an 
ambassador  would  be  sent  to  the  pontifical  court.  Clement  in  the 
meanwhile  secretly  approving  of  his  adherents'  conduct  at  Flo- 
rence advised  them  to  watch  occasions,  be  \4gilant,  and  wait  for 
better  times  :  these  misfortunes  he  said  were  sent  by  Heaven 
for  their  good ;  he  had  himself  already  learned  from  them  how 
many  errors  had  been  committed  by  his  ministers  and  thus 
enlightened  should  know  how  to  proceed  in  future,  while  they 
might  now  be  convinced  that  without  the  support  of  his  house 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  their  ascendancy;  where- 
fore he  hoped  they  would  thenceforward  bear  with  the  errors 
of  his  ministers  as  necessary  evils  like  inclement  seasons 
or  other  natural  incommodities  ;  things  that  from  his  existing 
position  he  could  scarcely  remedy  as  ho  did  on  the  spot  when 
a  cardinal  *. 

These  reasonings  being  in  harmony  with  the  Palleschi's 
wishes  were  believed  and  excited  new  desires  for  a  change  or 
improvement  of  government,  desires  expressed  in  various  ways 
by  all  parties  and  not  discouraged  by  Capponi.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Donate  Giannotti,  then  secretary  of  the  republic, 
wrote  a  letter  on  that  subject  to  the  gonfalonier,  re-addressin«  it 
after  the  siege  to  Zanobi  Bartolini  Salimbeni,  which  is  evidently 
the  germ  of  his  celebrated  essay  on  the  Florentine  government ; 
but  Capponi  never  had  the  power  if  he  possessed  the  will  to 
carry  any  of  these  reforms  through  the  Great  Council  f. 

*  J.  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  150.  througli  Zanobi  Bartolini's  means,  but 

+  Some  parts  of  Giannotti's  plan,  wliidi,  not  in  Giannotti's  spirit.— Ijetfcra  di 

■whcfi    taken    separately,   suited    their  D.   Giannotti.      Del.   Enul.   Toscani, 

views,  seem   to  have  been  afterwards  toni.    xxiii.,  pp.  145-165. — Pitli,  Lib. 

adopted     by     the     Medici,     probably  ii,p.  151. 
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In  November  15-27  Oclet  de  Fois  Seigiior  of  Lautrec  once 
more  led  a  French  army  across  the  Alps  while  Andrea  Doria 
who  by  expelhng  the  Adorni  had  just  reduced  Genoa  to  the 
devotion  of  France,  commanded  for  Francis  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    The  principal  objects  of  this  force  were  to  recover  the 
duchy  of  Milan  for  Francesco  Sforza  and  conquer  Naples  for 
France,  and  Lautrec's  progress  was  rapid :    Terra  di  Bosco, 
Alexandria,  and  Pavia  were  successively  stormed  and  the  latter 
barbarously  ravaged  in  revenge   for  the   king's  misfortunes. 
Milan  where  Don  Antonio  de  Leyva  had  shut  himself  up  with 
all  his  force  was  avoided ;  Parma  and  Placentia  opened  their 
gates ;  the  Venetians  soon  joined  their  ally ;  Alfonso  of  Este 
supplied  a  body  of  cavaliy,  and  without  waiting  to  improve  his 
victories  in  Lombardy  Lautrec  appeared  suddenly  at  Bologna. 
While  there  he  demanded  a  free  passage  through  Tuscany  from 
the  Florentines  and  their  quota  of  troops,  or  a  pecuniary  equiva- 
lent. Both  were  mstantly  accorded  but  he  was  advised  to  march 
by  Piomagna  and   avoid  the   plague  famine   and   desolation 
which  pervaded  Tuscany.    This  advice  was  accepted  and  the 
Black  Bands  subsequently  joined  him  under  the   command 
of  Orazio  Baglione  with  Giovambatista  Soderini  as  Commis- 
sary.   The  French  general  after  wintering  at  Bologna  marched 
in  the  following  February  by  Komagna  and  Ancona  into  the 
Abruzzi,  and  passing  the  Pescara  established  himself  in  the 
heart  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  -.     This  brought  the  Impe- 
rialists from  Rome  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Bourbon's  suc- 
cessor, and  Alfonso  Davalos  Marquis  del  Vasto,  who  marching 
into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  thence  crossing  the  Apennines 
arrived  at  Troja  in  Puglia  wiiile  Lautrec  with  thirty  thousand 
infantiy  and  three  thousand  cavalry  all  flushed  with  unchecked 
conquest  was  at  San  Severe  well  armed,  disciplined,  and  eager 
for  action.     The  Black  Bands  to  the  number  of  four  thousand 
arrived  soon  after   but  in   disgrace   from  having  shamefully 

*  Sogni,  Lib.  i",  p.  40-51. 
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and  wautouly  plundered  the  city  of  Atiuila  which  had  hitely 
capitulated  with  Lautrec  and  received  them  as  friends.  On  the 
French  General's  complaint  Soderini  instantly  put  three  of  the 
captains  to  death:  a  fourth,  Pandolfo  Puccini  guilty  also  of  other 
serious  crimes,  heing  of  higher  rank  and  a  Florentine  citizen, 
therefore  beyond  liis  juiisdiction  for  capital  punishment,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Florence  where  he  also  suffered  death  by  command 
of  the  "  Ten  of  War  "  after  an  appeal  to  the  "  Quarantia  "  (of 
which  tribunal  we  shall  presently  speak)  and  a  second  to  the 
Great  Council  of  the  nation  *. 

Niccolo  Capponi  although  a  religious  man,  bordering  even 
on  fanaticism,  and  a  virtuous  citizen,  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  ambition  or  the  charms  of  power ;  wherefore  seeing  himself 
suddenly  raised  to  the  supreme  executive  authority  he  became 
anxious  to  keep  it,  not  by  illegitimate  means  but  by  a  prudent 
management  of  parties ;  and  taking  warning  from  Piero  Sode- 
rini who  ruined  both  himself  and  pul)lic  liberty  by  neglecting 
the  great  families  who  had  raised  him  to  power,  Capponi 
favoured  as  he  was  by  the  people  generally,  though  a  bitter  fac- 
tion existed  against  him,  determined  to  strengthen  himself  by 
conciliating  the  Palleschi  and  other  great  citizens  and  at  the 
same  time  form  a  powerful  government  for  the  ("ountry.  All 
his  old  habits,  tastes,  friendships,  domestic  relations,  and  the 
distinguished  rank  of  his  own  family  connected  him  closely  with 
the  high  Florentine  aristocracy,  and  even  the  aid  of  tliose  who 
had  flourished  under  the  Medici  had  principally  enabled  him 
to  reestablish  public  liberty,  wherefore  he  thought  it  but  fair 
not  only  to  protect  them  from  injustice  but  also  to  give  them 
tlieir  due  portion  of  public  honours  and  authority,  more  espe- 

*  It  is  curious  tliat  Scgni  and  A'ardii,  murder  of  a  brother  ofRcer  who  had 

both  coteiuporaries, disagree  completely  given  him  the  lie  ;  besides  other  grave 

about  Puccini's  crime.      It  is  ])robable  charges. — Varchi,  Lib.  vi",  pp.  79-94. 

that   both  arc  right,  but  according   to  — Canilii,  torn,  xxiii.,  pp.  '21-"2'2,  Del. 

Varchi  the  head  and  front  of  his  offend-  Erud,  Tos. — Scgni,  Lil).  i",  pp.  36-57. 
ing  was  mutiiiovis  behaviour  and  the 
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cially  as  their  long  habits  of  public  business  and  statesmanship 
rendered  them  particularly  useful.  This  induced  him  occasion- 
ally to  seek  the  coimsel  of  Francesco  Vettori,  Matteo  Strozzi, 
Francesco  Guicciardini  and  othei's,  but  from  the  violent  outcry 
against  him  he  was  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  private 
interviews  instead  of  cabinet  councils. 

All  those  in  fact  who  had  been  neglected  by  the  Medici,  who 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  fatten  on  public  property,  who 
had  in  any  way  been  punished  or  injured  and  panted  for  revenge; 
as  well  as  those  who  were  really  attached  to  public  liberty, 
united  from  various  motives  in  the  outcry  against  Capponi :  he 
was  accused  of  designing  to  restore  the  Medici,  or  at  the  least 
of  creating  an  oligarchy  ;  and  many  without  any  real  suspicion 
of  his  integrity  feared  that  such  counsellors  might  work  on  his 
gentle  and  easy  disposition  to  the  ruin  of  national  liberty.  It 
was  these  feelings  and  jealous  fears  that  caused  Dante  da  Cas- 
tiglione,  Piero  Salviati  and  the  whole  faction  of  youthful 
reformers  to  commit  what  they  knew  would  be  deemed  an  un- 
pardonable insult  by  Pope  Clement,  and  thus  preclude  all 
accommodation.  The  violation  of  the  churches  shocked  while 
the  demolition  of  the  waxen  images  and  votive  offerings  amused 
the  Florentine  community ;  but  the  insult  to  Clement  was  deep 
and  serious.  All  this  ill  blood  rendered  the  lives  of  the  Medi- 
cian  faction  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  even  insecure ;  and 
violence  would  probably  have  soon  followed  in  despite  of  Cap- 
poni's  efforts  had  not  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  plague 
thinned  out  Florence  and  scattered  her  citizens  *. 

Brought  into  the  city  in  1522  by  a  traveller  who  had  eluded 
the  quarantine  guards,  it  had  been  insidiously  creeping  through 
the  more  unhealthy  quarters  and  frequently  showing  itself  with 
violence  in  particular  spots  but  was  kept  within  bounds  by 
isolating  the  infected  places,  until  one  day  after  a  crowded  pro- 
cession made  to  celebrate  recovered  liberty  in  1527,  it  sud- 

»  Varchi,  Lib,  iv.,  pp.  ]  71-3.— Segni,  Lib.  i°,  pp.  40-43. 
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deuly  btu-st  all  bounds  and  for  three  months  raged  through 
Florence,  destroying  from  three  to  four  and  even  five  hundred 
souls  a  day,  while  m  the  rest  of  the  dominion  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  perished. 

The  citizens  fled  for  refuge  to  their  most  distant  and  solitaiy 
retreats ;  the  city  was  emptied,  the  villas  full ;  Prato  which  as 
yet  had  escaped  contagion  swarmed  with  noble  fugitives :  the 
shops,  manufactories,  warehouses  and  courts  were  closed ;  all 
public  and  private  affairs  first  languished  and  then  gradually 
ceased  ;  there  was  a  general  cessation  of  business,  the  pestilence 
alone  was  active  and  occupied  every  mind  :  a  board  of  health 
was  established  and  its  duties  zealously  and  rigidly  performed : 
the  Great  Council  rarely  met  and  only  from  absolute  necessity  ; 
a  law  passed  to  reduce  its  legal  number  from  eight  hundred  to 
four  hundred,  and  even  these  could  scarcely  be  assembled ;  yet 
so  attached  were  the  citizens  to  this  assembly  that  those  who  had 
fled  to  their  neighbouring  villas,  on  hearing  the  campana's  toll 
would  often  hurry  in  to  Florence  and  resume  their  functions. 
Prayers,  fastings,  preachings  ;  abstinence  of  every  kind  both 
private  and  public  ;  a  procession  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Impru- 
neta,  and  all  the  numerous  resources  of  superstition  were  de- 
voutly but  unsuccessfully  adopted.  The  white  fillet,  the  sign 
of  infection,  hung  sad  and  heavily  before  the  door  of  almost 
eveiy  house  in  Floi-ence ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  palace 
inmates  died ;  wills  and  confessions  were  made  in  the  public 
streets  and  on  the  house  tops,  and  yet  so  reckless  were  some, 
that  Varchi  the  historian  saw  a  young  man  named  Cecco  del  Tan 
fura,  thrust  his  head  into  an  empty  dead-cart  which  happened  to 
pass  and  after  looking  romid  in  youthful  bravado  drew  it  back. 
He  soon  sickened  and  expired.  Flight  and  death  had  thinned 
out  the  magistracies;  the  laws  were  dormant  and  the  city  languid 
and  enfeebled  became  a  prey  to  mffians  of  eveiy  description.  The 
"  Council  of  Eighty"  with  all  the  magistracies  usually  attached 
to  it  was   summoned  but  scarcely  ninety  members  could  be 
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collected  aud  these  seemed  lost  in  the  vast  and  dismal  solitude 
of  the  Great  Council  chamber.     They  crept  to  their  places  in 
fear,  seated  themselves  aloof  from  each  other,  asked  fearfully 
after  mutual  friends  and  relatives,  heard  only  of  death  and 
misery  and   burst  into  tears.     The  gonfalonier  exposed  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Florence  and  received  almost  dicta- 
torial power  with  the  assm'ance  of  an  act  of  indemnity  when 
all  was  over.    Those  that  remained  in  the  city  used  every 
precaution  that  Imowledge  ignorance  or  supei'stition  suggested; 
there  was  no  intercommmiication  ;  if  people  spoke  it  was  at  a 
distance,  calling  out  to  each  other  "  Stiamo  chiaretti,"  "  Let  us 
keep  clear."    They  left  their  houses  late  and  with  full  stomachs, 
carrj'iug  scented  balls  which  they  were  continually  smelling,  as 
they  said  to  comfort  the  brain,  and  used  various  other  means 
of  preservation  ordered  by  the  physicians  or  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them ;  for  the  doctors  were  the  first  to  fly  and  leave 
their  trade  to  blacksmiths,  farriers,  woolcarders,  cobblers,  and 
sometimes  women  who  with  enormous   gains  thus  exercised 
their  ignorance  and  ingenuity.     The  few  shops,  and  those  of 
the  lowest  order  which  here  and  there  remained  open  in  the 
streets   were    inclosed   by   a   barrier   and   tlie   money  given 
and  returned  through  pans  of  water  :  domestic  animals  were 
killed,  or  sent   away,  or  shut  up  to   prevent  infection  :    all 
persons  suspected  of  it  from  previous  communication  with  the 
plague-struck  were  compelled  to  wear  a  white  scarf  or  sasli : 
huts  were  erected  beyond  the  walls  from  the  Santa  Croce  to  the 
Prato  gate  in  one  continued  chain  of  pestilence  ;  and  all  were 
attended  with  zeal  and  humanity  by  the  glorious  company  of  the 
"  Misericordia."     But  even  these  sheds  were  insufficient,  and 
churches  and   convents  were  turned   into   hospitals   without 
scruple  or  hesitation.    All  were  full.     The  exactions  plunder 
and  insolence  of  those  who  hired  themselves  to  attend  sick 
people  became  at  last  so  great  that  two  officers  were  appointed 
by   the   Plague   Boai'd   with   the    necessary  guards  to  erect 
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gallowses  and  whipping-posts,  and  execute  summary  justice  on 
every  offender. 

Besides  the  tumours  which  usually  appeared  in  the  groins 
and  armpits,  the  throat  and  breast  were  spotted  with  little  boils 
or  pimples  of  a  fiery  appearance  between  red  and  black  with 
small  livid  stripes  called  "  Carhoni"  more  dangerous  and  dif- 
ficult of  cure  than  the  "  GavocchwU''  or  tumours,  which  were 
medicated  by  the  application  of  fire  as  the  only  effectual  remedy. 
If  any  person  had  a  pimple  however  small  and  apparently  insig- 
nificant on  any  part  of  the  body  and  irritated  it  by  friction  or 
otherwise  it  was  sure  to  become  a  "  Carhone"  and  killed  him 
in  three  days. 

This  fearful  visitation  was  deemed  little  inferior  to  that 
of  1348,  which  though  it  killed  more  people  began  and 
finished  in  four  months  ;  but  this  lasted  more  or  less  for  nearly 
si.x  years  and  carried  off  even  according  to  Varchi's  belief,  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  although  his  estimate  of  the  rural  mor- 
tality is  far  below  Segni's.  By  the  end  of  November  the 
scourge  had  nearly  ceased  in  Florence  for  that  year,  but  no  part 
of  Italy  escaped  this  infliction  ;  famine  augmented  its  torments, 
and  impending  war,  and  plunder,  and  devastation,  hung  in 
heavy  masses  over  a  devoted  land,  the  fruits  of  kingly  ambition 
and  priestly  tui'pitude  *  I  "0  unfortunate  age!  0  miserable 
times  ! "  exclaims  Macchiavelli  in  describing  this  pestilence, 
"  where  we  are  struggling  with  death  and  yet  fearful  of  life !  Flo- 
rence is  like  a  city  stormed  by  the  infidels  and  then  abandoned. 
The  streets  lately  so  thronged  and  clean  are  now  putrid  and  de- 
solate, or  filled  with  wretches  whose  fearful  cries  and  importu- 
nacy  impede  you  with  danger  and  difficulty.  The  shops  are 
shut,  labour  has  ceased,  courts  and  tribunals  have  disappeared, 
the  laws  are  prostrate ;  theft  and  murder  rife  ;   the  change  and 

*  M:u(liiavelli,Dc8crizione  dcllaPcste  Lib.  viii.,  p.   160. — Gio.  C.anihi,  pp. 

(li  Fircnzc— B.  Varchi,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  330-340,  torn.  .\.\ii.  Del.  Eiiul.  Tos. 

203-'2i;}  — Scgni,  Lib.  i»,  p.  42.— J.  —Ibid.,  toiii.  x.xiii.,  pp.  4-12. 
Niirtli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  339.— Fil.  Neili, 
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markets,  once  so  lively,  are  sepulchres  or  nests  of  ruffians; 
men  walk  alone  and  instead  of  friendly  faces  meet  plague- 
struck  citizens  :  Idnsman  shuns  kinsman,  brother  brother,  the 
wife  her  husband  ;  nay  parents  fly  from  their  own  children  and 
abandon  them.  The  lively  disputes  in  change  and  market  are 
changed  to  wailings  and  sadness.  Such  a  one  is  dead,  another 
sick,  a  third  flown,  a  fourth  dying  at  home,  a  fifth  gasping  at 
the  hospital,  a  sixth  in  guard  of  the  death-office,  a  seventh 
missing ;  and  such  sayings  now  furnish  out  the  conversation  ; 
enough  to  turn  even  ^sculapius  himself  sick.  Many  wander 
about  seeking  the  cause  of  all  these  evils :  the  astrologers 
menace  us  say  some ;  the  prophets  have  foretold  it,  say  others ; 
this  pei'son  remembers  a  certain  prodigy  ;  that  person  asserts 
that  it  is  a  quality  of  the  time  and  disposition  of  the  air,  pre- 
disposed to  plague  ;  and  that  it  was  the  same  in  1 348  and 
1478,  and  so  they  go  on  with  one  thing  and  another  until  all 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  this  alone  but  many  more  evils 
are  ready  to  fall  down  upon  us.  Such  is  the  agreeable  dis- 
course we  are  every  moment  entertained  with*." 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — England  :  Henry  VIII. — Scotland  :  James  IV. 
and  V. — France  :  Francis  I. — Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Empire  :  Charles 
V. — Pope  :  Clement  VII. — Turkish  Emperor  :  Sultan  Soliman  I. — Portugal : 
John  III. 

*  Macchiavelli,  Discrizione  della  Paste  di  Firenze. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

FROM    A.D.  1528   TO   A.D.    1529. 


Florence  was  now  free,  and  for  the  moment  acquired  a 
certain  degi'ee  of  consideration  amongst  contending  nations, 
but  her  independence  did  not  strengthen  her  as  an 
Italian  state  against  foreign  aggression :  severed  as 
slie  remained  from  the  more  powerful  Church  dominion  if  her 
respectability  increased  her  national  insecurity  also  became 
greater,  and  although  higher  powers  were  now  strenuously 
courting  her,  like  the  rest  her  fate  was  only  postponed  until 
Charles  and  Francis  had  settled  their  own  pretensions  to 
Italian  sovereignty.  Nevertheless  her  ancient  fame  still  emitted 
some  rays  of  doubtful  splendoui',  and  Capponi's  government 
built  as  it  was  on  public  opinion  coupled  ^\•ith  the  deep  ener- 
getic spirit  of  the  people  was  of  much  too  earnest  a  character 
not  to  give  dignity  to  the  commonwealth. 

A  considerable  reformation  of  abuses  both  in  manners  and 
institutions  was  attempted  by  the  gonfalonier,  who  as  already 
said,  encouraged  speculations  on  constitutional  I'cform ;  but 
previous  to  the  resumption  of  our  narrative  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  refresh  the  reader's  memory  by  condensing  into  one 
point  of  view  several  little  notices  relating  to  the  composition 
of  Florentine  government  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  which 
lie  scattered  through  the  foregoing  pages.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  i''lorence  during  the  greater  portion  of  its 
republican  state  was  divided  into  the  four  quarters  of  Santo 
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Spirito,  Santa  Croce,  San  Giovanni,  and  Santa  Maria  Novella  : 
that  to  each  was  assigned  four  ensigns  called  "  gonfalons"  with 
separate  devices,  enrolled  under  which  and  comprised  within  their 
proper  quarter  were  registered  all  the  Florentine  families  that 
claimed  the  honours  of  citizenship.  Each  quarter  had  also  its 
peculiar  arms  :  those  of  Santo  Spirito  for  instance  were  a  dove, 
and  on  its  four  gonfalons  were  severally  emblazoned  a  ladder,  five 
cockle-shells,  a  scourge  and  a  dragon.  The  bearing  of  Santa 
Croce  corresponded  to  its  name,  and  its  four  gonfalons  dis- 
played the  car,  the  ox.  the  black  lion  and  the  wheel.  The 
standard  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  blazed  with  a  golden  sun, 
under  which  glittered  on  its  four  gonfalons  a  viper,  a  unicorn, 
a  red,  and  a  white  lion.  The  cognizance  of  San  Giovanni  was 
its  own  temple  and  the  four  gonfalons  bore  a  golden  lion, 
a  dragon,  keys  and  the  heraldic  minever.  Each  gonfalon  was 
carried  by  the  captain  of  the  company  under  the  title  of  gonfa- 
lonier and  in  his  military  character  was  bound  to  appear  armed 
with  his  company  at  the  summons  of  the  supreme  "Gonfalonier 
of  Justice"  whenever  the  palace  or  public  liberty  were  in  danger. 
As  their  peculiar  functions  were  to  defend  the  people  against  the 
nobles  they  were  called  Gonfaloniers  of  the  People's  Companies; 
but  for  shortness  were  usually  denominated  "  The  Sixteen."  This 
was  their  military  character  ;  and  arming  and  organizing,  as  it 
did,  the  whole  civic  body  in  defence  of  common  liberty  vast 
j)ower  accrued  to  government  as  long  as  external  danger  from 
the  nobles  kept  the  citizens  united. 

But  these  "Sixteen"  also  formed  a  permanent  and  very  high 
portion  of  the  national  government  although  of  no  authority 
while  separated  from  the  Seignory  and  therefore  disabled  from 
using  their  military  influence  to  endanger  the  commonwealth. 
In  company  with  the  Seignory,  they  became  a  powerful  mem- 
ber of  administrative  and  legislative  government,  and  being 
generally  young  men  were  often  fierce,  turbulent,  and  difficult 
to  manage.     As  assistants  to  the  Seignory  they  were  indivi- 
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dually  denominated  "  Colleagues"  and  collectively,  with  the 
twelve  Buonomini  whose  functions  were  similar,  ''Colleges^  In 
rank  they  were  inferior  only  to  the  Seignory,  and  these  three 
magistracies,  because  they  together  formed  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, were  called  "/  ire  Maggiori,"  or  the  "Three  Gi'eater." 

No  citizen  could  enjoy  what  was  called  "  Lo  Stato  "  or  in 
other  words  be  eligible  to  public  office  under  the  name  of 
"  Statuale  "  with  a  seat  in  the  councils,  whose  father  or  grand- 
father had  not  been  a  member  of  one,  or  had  not  had  his 
right  to  be  so,  acknowledged  either  as  Secluto  or  Veduto ; 
that  is,  as  having  actually  taken  his  seat,  or  having  had  his 
name  dra\\"n,  examined,  and  acknowledged  as  a  privileged 
citizen,  but  from  some  momentaiy  obstacle  such  as  being  under 
age,  had  not  been  able  to  take  his  seat. 

The  seven  major  and  fourteen  minor  trades  or  arts  have  been 
frequently  mentioned,  and  also  that  each  citizen  no  matter 
what  his  rank  either  in  or  out  of  Florence,  was  compelled  to 
matriculate  in  one  of  them  Avhether  he  followed  it  or  not : 
if  a  member  of  the  former  he  was  said  "to  go  with  the  greater 
Trades,"  "  Andare  jjcr  la  Maggiore :"  and  if  of  the  lesser 
"  Audnre  per  la  Miiiore."  And  though  the  other  trades  were 
far  more  numerous  they  had  no  exclusive  guilds  or  corporate 
existence,  but  were  attached  to  and  depended  on  some  one  of 
the  above  for  their  laws  and  administration  of  justice  ;  for  each 
corporation  had  its  hall  or  residence  and  there  held  its  sessions 
with  aljsolute  rule  in  all  civil  causes  between  its  own  members 
and  dependents.  They  were  governed  by  consuls,  syndics,  and 
other  functionaries  under  the  general  name  of  "  Capitudini ;" 
had  their  I'espective  banners  :  their  assigned  rank  in  public  pro- 
cessions, games,  and  festivals  ;  and  could  even  assemble  armed  in 
defence  of  liberty  ;  a  word  of  very  different  signification  in  their 
dictionary  and  that  of  the  poorer  mechanics  who  Avere  subject 
to  them.  After  much  contention  for  political  power  between 
tlie  bigher  and  lower  trades  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  latter 
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should  furnish  one-foui'th  of  the  pubHc  magistrates  from  the 
Seignory  downwards  but  that  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  should 
always  be  chosen  from  the  former.  These  were  all  citizens  :  but 
the  Florentine  like  the  ancient  Roman  population  was  divided 
into  two  very  distinct  classes ;  those  who  paid  taxes  and  those 
who  did  not :  the  former  were  described  in  the  public  registers 
under  the  title  of  "  Sopjjortanti"  or  supporters  of  the  state; 
the  latter  were  unregistered,  paid  no  decima  or  any  ordinaiy 
taxation,  and  were  accordingly  called  "  Non-Sopportanti "  or 
more  commonly  "  Plebei"  answering  to  the  Roman  "  Plebs" 
and  generally  exercising  low  mechanic  employments. 

The  "  Sopportanti  "  were  of  two  kinds  ;  one  admissible  into 
public  office,  the  other  not :  the  reasons  were  either  because 
they  could  not  pass  the  "  Scrutiny"  which  was  full  of  faction 
and  abuse,  or  having  passed  it,  neither  they  nor  any  of  their 
forefathers  had  come  under  the  category  of  Veduti  or  Seduti  in 
the  "Tre  Maggiori."  They  were  still  citizens,  but  unprivileged 
and  really  disfranchised,  under  the  name  of  "  Cittadini  non 
Statuali"  or  citizens  not  participating  in  state  employment. 
On  the  contrary  all  who  enjoyed  official  situations  were  named 
"  Statuali  "  and  were  subdivided  into  the  major  and  minor  arts 
with  the  common  appellation  of  citizen. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Florentine  people  were  really  sepa- 
rated into  four  very  distinct  cla,sses  namely,  the  plebeians  ;  the 
unprivileged  citizens  ;  the  privileged  citizens  of  the  inferior 
trades,  and  the  privileged  citizens  of  the  superior  trades.  But 
besides  these  there  existed  another  class  of  citizens  who  paid 
the  ordinary  taxes  but  did  not  reside  in  Florence  ;  the  general 
consequence  was  great  oppression  of  the  plebeians,  discontent 
amongst  the  "Non  Statuali,"  extreme  jealousy  between  the  two 
classes  of  privileged  citizens,  and  a  deep  spirit  of  faction  per- 
vading the  community*. 

These  feelings  had  been  squeezed  and  distorted  rather  than 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  163-70. 
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cinishecl  altogether  by  the  pressure  of  Mediciau  power,  for 
they  never  assumed  the  character  of  loyalty  or  any  other  foiTu 
of  chivalrous  devotion  to  that  despotic  race.  Power,  avarice, 
selfishness,  pei'sonal  ambition,  were  the  real  stimulants  to 
Florentine  loyalty,  and  like  the  heliotrope  they  turned  to 
where  the  sun  shone  brightest.  When  therefore  the  exultation 
consequent  upon  recovered  liberty  had  somewhat  subsided  and 
individual  passions  resumed  their  sway,  the  old  restlessness 
broke  forth  through  other  channels,  modified  perhaps  by 
times  and  circumstances,  but  still  mth  its  ancient  chai'acter  : 
new  sects,  new  factions  sprang  quickly  up,  and  all  the  natural 
turbulence  of  free  institutions  was  again  alive  and  active.  As 
in  most  free  states  two  great  parties  were  soon  generated  ; 
the  contented  and  the  discontented;  or  that  which  was  in  and 
that  which  was  out  of  power.  The  Board  for  investigating 
public  accounts  with  its  fifteen  years'  retrospective  action,  had 
alarmed  the  conscience-struck  many  especially  the  Palleschi. 
and  gave  great  dissatisfaction ;  a  heavy  imposition  or  "  Bal- 
zello  "  did  not  mend  the  matter,  particularly  as  an  unheard- 
of  and  most  arbitrary  law  was  attached  to  it  worthy  of  the 
worst  times  of  the  worst  Medici,  and  yet  passed  by  a  fiat  of  the 
Great  Council  itself!  It  aflected  but  a  few  of  the  most  opulent 
and  those  almost  wholly  of  the  Medici  party  against  whom  it 
was  aimed ;  but  it  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  justice  and  civil 
liberty  and  became  so  obnoxious  as  to  be  soon  turned  on  its 
authors  ^vho  like  the  Sicilian  artist,  were  made  the  victims  of 
their  own  ingenuity. 

The  treasury  wa.g  empty,  and  the  Balzello  imposed  a  tax  of 
80,000  florins :  this  of  course  required  time  to  arrange  and 
collect ;  but  money  was  wanted  in  the  interim,  and  to  supply 
this  a  law  passed  authorising  the  Great  Council  to  name 
twenty  citizens  each  of  whom  was  compelled  to  lend  1500 
florins  to  the  government  within  eight  days  under  a  penalty  of 
500.    The  names  of  the  nominators,  to  insure  greater  freedom. 
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were  kept  secret  under  the  seal  of  confession,  and  tlie  loan 
accordingly  fell  principally  on  the  Palleschi :  they  had  it  is 
true,  an  appeal  to  the  Seignory  and  Colleges  wlio  were  the 
original  authors  of  this  law,  but  so  clogged  that  none  attempted 
it  and  so  monstrous  a  precedent  was  followed  up  until  self- 
destroyed  by  its  own  excessive  injustice  *. 

Capponi  had  succeeded  in  achieving  the  first  rank  in  the 
commonwealth  and  determined  if  possible  to  keep  it :  he  there- 
fore courted  the  Frateschi,  especially  Fra  Bartolommeo  da 
Faenza  (a  monk  who  affected  to  follow  Savonarola  but  without 
his  talents)  and  was  supposed  to  have  more  intrigues  with  the 
Friars  of  St.  Mark's  than  ever  became  public.  Whether 
Niccolo  Capponi  was  a  fanatic  or  a  mere  politician  is  hard  to 
say,  but  during  the  fuiy  of  the  plague  when  public  councils 
could  with  difficulty  be  assembled  or  public  business  despatched, 
he  made  an  oration  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  before 
the  Great  Cou.ncil  and  embodied  word  for  word  one  of 
Savonarola's  prophetic  and  most  startling  discourses  which 
announced  that  after  unheard-of  misery  to  Florence  and  Italy 
the  former  was  to  enjoy  permanent  felicity  !  These  times 
exclaimed  Capponi  with  enthusiastic  fervour,  are  at  last  arrived; 
and  then  falling  on  his  knees  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  "  Mercy 
0  God ! "  Capponi  was  eloquent ;  the  times  appalling ;  his 
audience  depressed  and  superstitious,  and  many  of  them  Savo- 
narola's disciples :  this  enthusiastic  or  dramatic  action  took 
them  by  surprise  and  the  whole  assembly,  as  if  the  Frate's 
spirit  had  again  suddenly  possessed  them,  fell  on  their 
knees  and  similarly  implored  Heaven's  mercy.  Nor  did 
this  satisfy  Capponi,  but  still  further  to  conciliate  the 
Frateschi  whose  great  prophet  had  recommended  it,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  be  elected  king  of 
Florence  !  It  was  carried  with  only  eighteen  or  twenty 
dissentients  and  an  inscription  to  that  effect  placed  over  the 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  187. — Ncrli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  166. 
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palace  gate !  But  by  this  also  Capponi  secured  bis  re-election 
as  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  while  his  fanaticism  was  secretly 
ridiculed  by  many  who  dared  not  openly  oppose  him  *. 

Baldassare  Carducci  now  an  old  but  ardent  and  still  vigorous 
man  was  full  of  energy  and  ambition  ;  he  had  lost  his  election 
and  had  no  goodwill  towards  the  successful  candidate,  where- 
fore his  object  was  to  oust  Capponi  and  assume  his  place:  this 
opposition  probably  would  never  have  occurred  if  the  gonfalonier- 
ship  had  not  been  made  re-elective  ;  but  the  prospect  of  a 
second  and  third  year  of  rival  power  was  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  Carducci  or  any  other  ambitious  Florentine.  Cap- 
poni was  moreover  mistrusted  and  accused,  perhaps  justly,  of 
wishing  to  restrict  the  powers  of  government  to  a  few  of  the 
noblest  and  richest  citizens,  and  consequently  to  the  Medician 
party;  he  was  also  suspected  of  a  desire  to  reinstate  that 
family,  but  with  much  less  appearance  of  truth.  He  was 
nevertheless  followed  by  a  numerous  party  of  friends,  kinsmen, 
and  political  adherents  so  identified  with  him  as  to  be  called 
by  his  name  in  contradistinction  to  Carducci's  faction;  and 
from  their  supposed  objects  denominated  '' Ottomati"  and 
"  Pochi  "  or  the  "  Few." 

Those  who  favoured  the  liberty  and  equality  of  republican 
government  received  the  title  of  "  Anti-Capponists"  and  though 
numbering  many  ricli  and  noble  families  in  their  ranks  they  still 
jdelded  to  their  rivals  in  both  these  advantages.  As  professed 
friends  of  the  people  they  were  also  called  "Popoluni"  for  the 
families  which  anciently  bore  that  name  had  now  changed  into 
nobles,  and  from  frequenting  foreign  courts,  enjoying  high  dis- 
tinctions, seeing  their  uncles  sons  and  brothel's  made  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  cardinals,  they  had  imbibed  a  thorough  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  looked  down  on  their  fellow-citizens,  and  strongly 
leaned  towards  monarcliy. 

*  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  152.— Cambi,  torn.     Scgni,  Lib.  i.,  p.  CO.— F.  Ncrli,  Lib. 
xxiii.,  pp.  5-n.— Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.     viii.,  pp.  lO'9-70.— Sismondi,  vol.  xii., 
340.— 13.  Varchi,  Lib.  v.,  p.  53.— li.     p.  14. 
VOL.  IV.  Y 
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The  Popolani  soon  quarrelled  with  Capponi  and  nourished  so 
irritable  a  feeling  against  him  as  to  he  also  designated  "Adirati," 
the  angry,  or  provoked  ;  but  a  section  of  them  which  went 
further  and  would  have  persecuted  the  Palleschi  even  to 
spoliation  and  death  were  entitled  the  "ArrahUati"  or  madmen, 
a  name  foi'merly  given  to  the  opposers  of  Savonarola.  The 
Popolani  were  also  insultingly  called  the  "Poi^m,"  the  "Plebei,'" 
and  the  "  Ciompi,''  because  several  citizens  of  the  lower  trades 
were  amongst  them  ;  but  an  energetic  body  of  young  citizens 
with  Baldassare  Carducci  at  their  head  gave  such  life  vigour  and 
reputation  to  the  mass  as  to  leave  ridicule  pointless  and  render 
them  formidable  antagonists  to  any  government. 

Carducci  always  hated  the  Medici,  and  on  this  hatred  and 
his  having  been  injured  by  Clement  was  principally  based  his 
gi'eat  popularity  in  Florence  :  but  Capponi  supported  by  the 
Palleschi  was  far  more  powerful,  because  the  latter  seeing 
themselves  marked  and  proscribed  they  sought  protection  from 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  strength  to  the  government. 

Another  source  of  Capponi's  power  was  vmion,  while  his  an- 
tagonists were  in  frequent  disagreement :  Tommaso  Soderini 
divided  popular  favour  with  Carducci,  and  Alfonso  Strozzi  as  a 
good  hater  of  the  Medici  and  no  friend  of  his  brother  Filippo, 
shared  largely  in  this  feeling ;  they  were  supported  by  many 
friends  of  distinction  and  influence  and  exhibited  more  pru- 
dence, perhaps  more  cunning,  Avith  less  violence  than  the  fieiy 
Baldassare  whom  they  skilfully  made  use  of  as  suited  them. 
This  weakened  the  popular  party  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  if 
such  cause  ever  existed  where  all  but  a  few  whose  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  roar,  played  for  a  favourite  stake,  their  own  per- 
sonal interest.  Those  few  who  really  acted  on  public  principle 
being  unable  to  make  any  impression  withdrew  from  both  sides 
and  collecting  together  formed  a  thml  but  comparatively  feeble 
party  under  the  denomination  of  "Neutrals." 

Florentine  society  is  described  as  being  at  this  period  essen- 
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tially  corrupt  both  politically  and  morally,  for  though  there 
was  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit  in  the  people  it  seems  to  have 
been  unhallowed  by  moral  feeling,  and  as  often  occurred 
amongst  the  Florentines,  was  more  the  effect  of  impulse  than 
principle*.  Yet  there  were  certain  attempts  at  improvement 
which  showed  a  sensibility  to  the  evils  if  not  to  the  shameful- 
ness  of  corruption,  and  the  recreation  of  the  "  Quarantui  "  is  a 
proof  of  Capponi's  desire  to  amelioi'ate  the  institutions  of  his 
country f.  The  "  Qnarantia,"  a  tribunal  already  existing  under 
Piero  Soderini  in  1508  the  idea  of  which  was  bori-owed  from 
Venice,  at  that  time  the  mirror  of  Italian  statesmen  %  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  to  Niccolo  Capponi  by  the  celebrated 
Donato  Giannotti  whose  essay  on  Florentine  government  though 
not  completed  until  1534  when  the  author  was  in  exile,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  this  time  partially  sketched  (as  in- 
dicated by  Pitti,  and  apparently  confirmed  by  the  chapter 
on  this  tribunal)  for  Niccolo  Capponi  while  gonfalonier  of 
Florence  §. 

Experience  had  long  proved  that  criminal  justice  especially 
for  state  crimes,  and  even  the  administration  of  civil  law,  were 
both  thoroughly  corrupted  by  favour  and  negligence,  bribery  and 
party  spirit,  and  that  the  delays  and  exactions  of  courts,  advo- 
cates, and  notaries  had  become  a  pest  and  scandal  to  the  com- 
monwealth. There  was  no  political  justice  ;  the  faction,  not  the 

*  Francesco    Vettori    used    to    say,     nated  as  Courts  of  Appeal. 

"  That  to  maintain  Florence  long  as  a  §  Canibi,  p.  221,  vol.  xxi.,  Del.  Erud. 

republic,  one  of  two  things  was  indis-  Tosc. — Nerli,  Lib.  v",  p.  100. — Jac. 

pensable  :   either  that  the  public  reve-  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  151. — D.  Giannotti, 

nues  should  be  doubled,  or  the  citizens  Lib.  iii",  cap.  xiii.     Giannotti,  whom 

reduced  one-lialf."  (Vide  Varchi,  Lib.  Varclii    ranks   with    Macchiavelli    and 

vi.,  p.  Sa.)  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  age,  though 

t  Varchi,  Lib.  iv.,  passim.  of    low    birth,    succeeded    Francesco 

*  There  were  three  tribunals  of  this  Tarrugi  as  secretary  to  the  "  Ten  of 
name  in  Venice,  two  for  civil  anjl  one  War,"  with  the  suffrage  of  all  par- 
for  criminal  cases,  all  chosen  from  the  tics.  He  was  a  real  friend  of  liberty. 
Great  Council,  which  were  in  fact  so  but  too  fond  of  running  after  great 
many  committees  of  that  body  nomi-  people. 

Y  2 
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liaw  or  the  people,  was  considered ;  and  this  spirit  pervaded  all 
departments,  so  that  every  sentence  became  a  party  triumph 
no  matter  in  what  court  it  were  decided.  Capponi  attempted 
to  remedy  this  and  other  abuses,  for  though  his  influence  in 
great  political  questions  was  reduced  by  the  strength  of  opposi- 
tion almost  to  that  of  a  private  gentleman,  yet  there  existed  an 
innate  force  in  the  gonfalonier's  authority  that  could  scarcely 
be  withstood  in  purely  domestic  government,  nor  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  much  obstructed  in  his  plans  of  forensic  or  moral 
reformation  *. 

To  correct  these  abuses  a  decree  went  forth  enjoining  the 
"  Otto  di  Guardia  e  Balia,"  the  conservators  of  the  laws,  and 
all  other  criminal  courts  on  pain  of  fine  and  deprivation  of 
office  to  register  every  accusation  complaint  criminal  action, 
"  Tamhuragione,"  or  other  secret  information  that  should  there- 
after be  brought  before  them ;  and  further  directing  that  the 
"  Tamhiiri "  of  the  respective  magistracies  should  not  remain 
more  than  eight  days  unopened,  and  then  be  examined  in  the 
presence  of  two-thirds  of  the  court,  with  its  notary  and  assessor, 
who  were  bound  to  present  the  cause  for  adjudication  on  the 
very  day  it  was  registered.  Any  magistrate  who  should  pre- 
sume to  impede  this  was  "  ijisoj^ire"  admonished  for  ten  years 
from  every  public  employment  and  further  punished  by  a  heavy 
tine,  to  be  unequally  divided  between  the  secret  informer  and 
the  government  f. 

But  ere  we  proceed  with  the  description  of  this  law  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  explain  the  words  "  Tamhuragione"  and 
"  Tamburi."  The  verb  "  Tamhurare''  which  is  peculiar  to  Flo- 
rence arose  in  early  republican  times  from  a  pernicious  encou- 
ragement of  secret  accusations  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Lion's 
Mouth"  at  Venice  :  boxes  were  placed  for  this  purpose  around 
the  columns  of  all  the  principal  churches  especially  the  cathe- 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  95.— Giannotti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  10.3. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  191-2. 
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dral,  each  marked  with  the  name  of  its  proper  tribunal,  and 
were  denominated  "  Tamhuri  "  or  Trunks  *. 

Whoever  wished  to  prefer  a  secret  charge  or  "  Tamhurare  " 
any  citizen,  stealthily  deposited  a  schedule  in  the  "  Tamhuro" 
and  if,  as  was  usual,  he  wished  to  share  the  anticipated  fine, 
half  a  broken  coin  or  any  other  check  secured  it  wdthout  further 
exposure  or  inquiry.  These  "  Tamhnragioni  "  had  fallen  some- 
what mto  disuse,  not  from  any  peculiar  improvement  of  moral 
sentiment  but  a  sense  of  general  insecurity  shai-pened  by  the 
supervening  and  rather  awkward  custom  of  tambouring  tJie 
magistrates  tliemselves  in  their  oivn  accusation  box !  Any  man 
who  suspected  that  he  had  been  thus  denounced  immediately 
tamboured  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  magistracy,  which 
for  its  own  safety  at  once  destroyed  every  billet  of  accusation 
in  the  box.  In  this  way  the  victim  sometimes  escaped,  and 
such  was  the  boiisted  liberty  of  republican  Florence !  f  But 
to  return. 

The  criminal  courts  were  bound  by  this  law  of  the  "  Qua- 
rantia"  to  determine  every  cause  within  twenty  da^'s  from  the 
time  it  was  brought  before  them,  but  rigidly  according  to  the 
laws  of  Florence  ;  and  failing  either  in  point  of  time  or  legalitj', 
the  president,  clerk,  and  coadjutor  of  the  court  were  on  the 
twenty-first  day  to  report  such  failure  to  the  Seignoiy  under  pain 
of  five  years'  admonition  and  heavy  penalties ;  but  if  these  officers 
did  fail,  the  duty  then  devolved  on  any  and  every  other  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  court.  The  Seignory  on  the  following  day 
then  drew  from  two  purses  destined  to  that  purpose  for  the 
major  and  minor  trades,  the  names  of  forty  members  of  the 
senate,  or  Council  of  Eighty.  These  were  called  the  "  Qua- 
7-antia,''  and  with  other  additions  to  be  presently  noticed, 
formed  a  court  of  appeal  in  all  criminal  cases  except  state  pro- 
secutions, which  being  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 

•  Tainburo  literally  signifies  a  diiini,  but  there  is  also  a  sort  of  leather  trunk 
that  bears  that  name.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  33. 
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"  Otto  di  Guardia  e  Balia"  these  last  within  the  above-mentioned 
time  were  bound  to  make  a  minute  investigation  and  written 
process  of  the  case  and  lay  it  in  the  first  instance  before  the 
Seignory.  This  placed  it  "  ipso  jure"  out  of  their  jm-isdiction 
and  under  the  "  Quarantia,"  nor  could  the  "  Otto"  ever  after 
presume  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  in  all  other  criminal  cases  the 
Seignory  and  colleges  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  three  days' 
consideration,  after  which  if  not  rejected  they  remained  for  the 
"  Quax'antia's  "  decision.  To  give  more  force  and  independence 
to  this  tribunal  it  was  augmented  by  the  gonfalonier  of  justice 
as  president,  by  three  of  the  other  gonfaloniers,  two  of  the 
Buonomini,  the  whole,  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  court  in 
wliich  the  cause  originated,  two  of  the  Decemvirate  of  War, 
one  of  the  militia  board,  one  captain  of  the  party  Guelph,  two  of 
the  "  Otto  di  Guardia  e  Balia"  and  two  conservators  of  the  laws 
(unless  the  cause  came  from  them)  one  ofiicer  of  the  mount, 
one  of  the  six  ofl&cers  of  commerce  and  one  of  the  "  Massai  di 
Camera"*.  These  were  all  drawn  by  lot,  were  called  sud- 
denly together  for  the  occasion,  and  along  with  the  "  Quarantia" 
formed  a  court  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  judges,  who  thus 
constituted  were  deemed  to  be  morally  as  free  from  bias  as 
their  number  made  them  from  intimidation. 

No  near  kinsman  of  the  parties  under  trial  was  admitted  as 
a  member  of  this  court,  and  for  every  case  of  appeal  it  was 
bound  to  have  at  least  three  sessions  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number.  Great  solenmity  was  used  in 
passing  sentence.  The  gonfalonier  first  rose,  and  followed  by 
the  rest  advanced  respectfully  to  the  altar  of  the  palace  chapel 
where  all  took  a  solemn  oath  before  the  officiating  priest  that 

*  The  office  of  "  Massaio  di  Camera  had  charge  of  the  records,  the  plate, 

deW  Arme,"  when  created  in  1471,  furniture,  &c.,  of  these  palaces,  ordered 

consisted   of  but   one   officer,   though  their  repairs,   and  had  charge  of  the 

probably  augmented   afterwards.      He  great  clock  of  the  public  palace.  (Vide 

was  a  great  officer,  the  governor  in  fact  Tommaso    Forte,    Foro    Fiorentino, 

of   the    palaces   of    the    government,  cap.    cxcix.,     MS.,     Maglibecchiawi 

podesta  and  capta,in  of  the  people  :  he  Library.^ 
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they  would  give  judgment  according  to  conscience  without 
passion  or  prejudice.  Each  member  then  returned  to  his  place 
and  ha\ing  written  on  a  separate  schedule  his  own  private 
sentence  or  judgment,  deposited  it  with  the  others  in  a  common 
purse  whence  they  were  successively  drawn  by  the  palace 
notary  and  put  to  the  ballot,  when  that  "  Vote,"  (as  the  schedule 
was  called,)  which  cai-ried  with  it  two-thirds  of  the  black  beans 
decided  the  question  =:=.  If  more  than  one  vote  were  thus  sus- 
tained the  ballot  was  to  be  four  times  repeated,  after  which  a 
bare  majority  carried  it  in  case  the  results  remained  unvaried  : 
but  if  in  the  fourth  scnitiiiy  no  particular  vote  were  found  to 
have  a  majority,  then  six  of  those  which  at  any  time  had  been 
supported  by  the  greatest  number  of  black  beans  were  to  be 
selected  from  the  mass  and  put  to  the  ballot  successively,  a 
bai'e  majority  again  deciding  the  sentence.  If  any  pairs  occurred 
they  were  to  be  once  more  put  to  the  ballot  until  one  succeeded, 
but  after  five  unsuccessful  trials  the  whole  six  were  to  be  again 
balloted  for  repeatedly  until  some  one  of  them  gained  the 
majority.  The  sentence  was  then  ordered  to  be  registered 
by  the  notary  of  the  chamber  under  heavy  penalties  to  him  or 
any  other  that  pi'esumed  to  impede  it,  not  excepting  even  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice  himself,  and  the  "  Otto  di  Guardia " 
under  similar  forfeits  were  compelled  to  execute  it.  The  most 
profound  secrecy  about  what  passed  was  commanded  and  rigidly 
enforced,  and  the  sentence  became  final  and  unalterable  except 
by  appeal  to  the  Great  Council  ;  but  to  make  this  available  the 
appellant  if  condemned  in  bodily  pains  was  bound  to  surrender 
himself,  and  if  by  fine  to  deposit  the  amount  or  find  surety 
for  its  payment  f . 

This  final  refuge  in  the  great  national  council;  the  shortening 
and  limiting  of  trial ;  the  compelling  of  courts  to  bind   their 

*  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  contrary  +  Ncrli,  Lib.  viii",  pp.  100  and  177. — 

to  our  own  custom  the  black  bean  was  Nardi,  JAh.  viii.,  p.  337. — Segni,  Lib. 

the   "aye"    and  the   zvhite  bean  the  i",   p.  57. — Varchi,  Lib.  iv",   pp.  191 

"  no"  of  republican  Florence.  to  202. 
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proceedings  and  sentences  by  the  strictest  ties  of  law; 
the  consequent  diminution  of  expense,  injustice,  insolence,  and 
greedy  exactions  of  lawyers  and  all  the  vexations  that  accom- 
panied them,  wei'e  great  and  acknowledged  benefits.  The 
world  was  astonished  that  a  community  so  corrupt  and  dis- 
ordered, in  such  a  state  of  political  agitation,  with  a  con- 
stitution as  yet  new,  unsteady,  and  alive  with  dangerous 
excitement,  should  ever  have  attempted  a  reform  so  bold 
and  searching  as  it  affected  the  passions  and  abuses  of  party  ; 
such  a  cleaving  of  vested  interests,  so  venturous  a  blow  to 
the  weight  of  rank  and  power,  of  faction,  favour,  and  intimi- 
dation !  Yet  it  was  much  criticised :  the  right  of  appeal 
was  said  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  court,  not  on  the 
will  of  the  aggrieved  party,  and  was  consequently  open 
to  abuse  :  the  cognizance  of  state  criminals  belonged  to  the 
"  Otto  di  Guai'dia"  alone,  yet  by  this  law  they  were  exclusively 
brought  for  judgment  before  the  "  Quarantia"  while  the  former 
court  still  retained  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  crime 
came  under  that  category,  and  so  in  point  of  fact  maintained 
its  former  jurisdiction  at  pleasure  !  The  consequence  was  that 
few  except  notorious  state  criminals  went  before  the  "  Quaran- 
tia" from  that  tribunal.  It  was  moreover  said  to  impede  the 
duties  of  other  courts  by  the  necessary  absence  of  their  mem- 
bers, to  cool  their  zeal  and  slacken  their  industry,  because 
they  knew  that  the  case  would  be  finally  judged  by  another 
tribunal :  the  Quarantia  was  also  principally  composed  of 
senators  who  were  mostly  Ottomati  and  besides  this  had  one 
radical  defect,  namely,  that  the  judgments  and  sentences  pro- 
nounced were  those  of  individuals,  not  the  voice  of  law,  and 
therefore  subject  to  undue  influence  from  the  prevailing  passions 
of  the  day.  Nevertheless  it  terrified  not  only  the  Palleschi  who 
had  for  fifteen  years  been  revelling  in  insolence  and  corruption, 
but  many  more  of  the  same  haughty  and  overbearing  character. 
The  Italian  states  wondered  what  might  bo  expected  from 
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Florence  in  prosperity  when  in  danger  and  difl&culty  she  showed 
herself  so  bold  and  uncompromising  in  the  cause  of  law  and 
justice  as  to  reestablish  a  tribunal  like  the  Quarantia  *.  One 
of  the  most  beneficial  portions  of  this  law  was  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Great  Council  which  in  the  then  social  condition 
of  Florence  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  where  justice  and  sjTupathy 
if  any  where,  might  be  expected  ;  but  as  one  object  of  the  Qua- 
rantia was  despatch  and  such  appeals  were  found  or  said  to 
occasion  delay  this  power  was  abolished  after  Pandolfo  Puccini's 
condemnation  and  the  Quarantia's  awai'd  became  final. 

A  new  law  also  decreed  that  whenever  any  capital  case  oc- 
curred requii*ing  haste,  and  for  which  from  its  importance  even 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law  used  by  the  (Quarantia  were  too  dilatory, 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Decemvirate  of  War  and  the 
"  Otto  di  Guardia"  to  proceed  summarily ;  and  under  this  arbi- 
trary provision  Jacopo  Alamanni  was  not  veiy  long  afterwards 
despatched  by  them  in  a  few  hours  f.  This  was  a  great  addition 
to  the  power  of  government  and  the  aristocratic  faction  and  a 
sad  blow  to  civil  liberty,  dealt  too  by  the  very  hands  that  should 
have  parried  it,  and  shows  how  heedlessly  or  ignorantly  the 
Grand  Council  watched  over  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. But  veiy  few  acted  at  this  time  from  public  piinciple ; 
society  was  essentially  corrupt  both  morally  and  politically,  and 
though  animated  by  a  bold  enthusiastic  spirit  was  unhallowed 
by  integrity. 

Niccolo  Capponi  lost  no  time  in  attemptuig  to  correct  all  this, 
and  with  more  heart  than  head,  more  sinceiity  than  judgment, 

*  Varrhi,   Lib.    iv.,    p.   201. —  It    is  Strozzi  escaped  from  its  jurisdiction  on 

curious  that  Varclii,  Sc^i,  and  Nardi,  account  of  his  marriage  with  Clarice 

all  cotcmporaries,  speak  of  the  Qua-  de'  Medici,  which  was  a  state  crime. 

antla  as  a  new  creation  under  Niccolo  Of  course  this  court  must  have  ceased 

Capponi's     administration     in      June,  under    tlie     subsequent    rule    of    the 

1,5"27.     They  are  followed  somewhat  Medici,    or  it    could    not   have   been 

liastily   by  Sismondi,   althougli    Nerli  revived  under  Ca])]iiini. 

and   Cambi,  also    coteni]iomries,    dis-  +  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.    177. — Varclii, 

tinctly   maik    its   existence    in  1.508,  Lib.  vi",  p.  95. 
when    with    great    difficulty     FiJippo 
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enacted  sumptuary  and  other  laws  which  display  more  zeal 
and  prejudice  than  justice  or  statesmanship.  One  of  these 
was  to  prohibit  the  Jews,  who  had  long  been  settled  in 
Florence,  not  only  from  lending  money  at  interest  within 
the  dominion  but  to  banish  them  altogether  from  Florentine 
Tuscany ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  April  a  decree  issued  from 
the  Great  Council  prohibiting  all  tavern-keepers,  after  eight 
days,  from  selling  any  refreshment  but  wine.  This  had 
been  long  threatened,  for  these  taverns  like  our  English  beer- 
houses had  become  a  public  nuisance  and  constant  temptation 
to  youthful  sensuality :  young  citizens,  many  artisans,  and  the 
lowest  classes  of  working  men  all  thronged  their  numerous 
chambers  indulging  in  every  sort  of  expensive  gluttony, 
in  gambling  and  other  low  vices,  to  the  destruction  of  morals 
and  the  niin  of  unfortunate  families.  Amongst  the  lower  or- 
ders the  whole  week's  wages  were  often  spent  in  one  night  of 
debauchery  while  their  wives  and  children  were  left  famishing 
at  home  in  hopeless  misery,  and  their  employers  cheated. 
Eighteen  thousand  barrels  of  the  finest  wine  that  entered  Flo- 
rence were  annually  consumed  in  the  taverns  alone  and  an 
outcry  had  long  been  loud  against  them  but  until  now  they 
had  succeeded  in  bribing  the  iniling  powers,  who  thus  pro- 
pitiated, assumed  the  homely  garb  and  dry  spirit  of  political 
economy  unsoftened  by  morality,  and  insisted  that  public 
revenues  would  suffer  too  severely  by  the  amputation  *. 

Capponi  urged  on  this  reform  perhaps  too  rapidly  and 
therefore  unwisely,  for  the  most  pernicious  institutions  when 
of  long  standing  become  so  entangled  with  the  welfare  of 
multitudes  that  they  cannot  be  suddenly  torn  up  without  wide- 

*  Cambi,   tomo   xxiii.,   p.  17,   Deliz.  in   liis  application  of  them:   many  a 

Erud.   To8.  —  No    reflection    is    here  perfect  theory  fails   in   practice :    the 

intended  on   the  useful  and   difficult  model    works    with     ease    when    the 

science  of  political  economy.    Political  engine  built  from  it  stops  ;  and  moral 

economists  can  only  be  called  upon  for  friction  is  seldom  sufficiently  considered 

rules  and  principles ;  it  belongs  to  the  in  cari'ying  out  the  principles  of  the 

statesman  to  consider  the  moral  effect  economists. 
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Spreading  mischief.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to  abolish  the 
ancient  magistracy  of  the  pai'ty  Guelph  as  only  tending  to 
maintain  the  dregs  of  faction  after  its  spirit  had  evaporated ; 
also  to  remove  eveiy  distinction  between  the  citizens  of  the 
major  and  minor  trades  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  objec- 
tions of  the  latter,  who  being  much  reduced  in  numbers  pre- 
ferred their  present  somewhat  dignified  isolation  to  being  im- 
merged  in  the  ocean  of  aristocratic  citizenship*.  The  silver 
girdles  and  massive  gold  chams  amomiting  as  they  sometimes 
did  to  more  than  two  hundred  pomids  sterling  in  value,  vfith 
other  magnificent  dresses  and  ornaments  of  the  Florentine 
women  were  next  assailed  and  even  the  frailer  portion  were 
reduced  to  an  external  modesty.  Gambling  of  all  kinds 
and  in  all  stations  was  forbidden,  and  a  card-maker  received 
employment  under  government  in  compensation  for  his  ruined 
livelihood.  All  the  severity  of  the  laws  was  renewed  against 
the  disgusting  and  unnatural  crimes  then  apparently  so  pi'eva- 
lent  amongst  every  rank  in  Florence  ;  discussions  on  religion 
were  rigidly  prohibited  except  by  the  clergy,  and  blasphemy 
was  severely  visited  with  all  the  rigoui's  of  law  f. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  reforms  Capponi  was  supposed 
to  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  friars  of  Saint  Mark's, 
who  with  the  rigid  uncompromising  austerity  of  Savonarola, 
imagined  they  were  absolutely  crushing  all  corruption  when 
they  were  only  pressing  on  its  elasticity. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  Florentines  at  this  moment 
fomied  part  of  a  league  one  of  whose  objects  was  to  un- 
fetter their  direst  foe,  and  so  strong  was  their  attachment 
to  France  that  no  efforts  of  wser  statesmen  could  shake  it : 
Vettori,  Guicciardiui,  Macchiavelli,  Alamanni,  and  others  had 
failed  to  turn  them :  their  only  anny,  the  Black  Bands,  distin- 
guished alike  for  bravciy  discipline  and  ferocity,  had  done  good 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  336. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  iv«,  j).  190. — Cauibi,  torn,  .\xiii,,  p.  19,  Del.  Erud.  Tos. 
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sen-ice  everywhere  but  were  now  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
effects  of  war  and  pestilence,  so  that  the  ruin  of  the  French  cause 
in  Naples  and  the  revolution  of  Genoa  by  Andrea  Doria,  who  had 
freed  his  countiy  from  French  rule  and  joined  the  emperor,  filled 
them  with  terror,  although  they  could  never  believe  that  Francis, 
for  whom  so  much  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  midst  of  pestilence 
and  revolution,  would  abandon  them.  Again  and  again  did  they 
recall  the  prophecies  of  Savonarola  and  his  favourite  expres- 
sion that  Lily  with  Lily  must  always  flourish,  when  the  event 
proved  that  "  Put  not  thy  tnist  in  princes  "  would  have  been 
a  wiser  adage.  Luigi  Alamanni  the  poet,  and  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators  against  Giulio  of  Medicis,  had  passed  much  of  his 
exile  at  Genoa  and  there  became  intimate  with  Doria  who 
having  achieved  its  independence  was  unwilling  that  Floi'ence 
should  lose  hers  and  thus  leave  Genoa  surrounded  by  despotic 
states  like  a  single  brilliant  amongst  a  band  of  robbers.  Doria 
therefore  secretly  informed  the  Florentines  that  Clement  was 
then  treating  with  the  emperor  and  quite  willing  to  be 
reconciled  provided  Florence  were  restored  to  him,  but  that 
Charles  waited  to  ascertain  their  intentions  towards  himself 
before  he  concluded  the  negotiations.  By  his  own  influence 
vpith  the  emperor  Doria  offered  to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  Flo- 
rence if  she  would  only  make  haste  and  treat ;  Luigi  Alamanni 
was  forthwith  despatched  to  Barcelona  whence  he  soon  hurried 
back  to  assure  his  countrymen  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost  if  they  intended  to  make  tenns  with  the  emperor.  This 
question  was  accordingly  discussed  and  lost  in  despite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  the  young  and  classic  Luigi  whose  previous 
and  somewhat  feeble  oration  in  favour  of  an  imperial  alliance 
had  once  before  been  sarcastically  demolished  by  Tommaso 
Soderini,  and  the  latter  now  with  the  same  generous  but  less 
useful  policy  was  equally  successful,  though  opposed  by  Anton- 
francesco  degli  Albizzi  and  all  the  government  party  *. 

•  Segni,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  118-126.— -Varchi,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  10-23. 
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This  indeed  was  the  principal  cause  of  its  failure  ;  for  the 
jealousy  of  the  Popolani  against  the  Palleschi  blinded  the  former 
to  the  real  advantages  of  this  alliance ;  and  even  Alamanni,  in 
consequence  of  the  Palleschi's  applause,  the  very  man  even 
who  would  have  stained  his  hands  in  Julio's  blood  was  suspected 
of  favounng  Clement  VI I .  and  the  Medici !  Such  feeling  coupled 
with  the  old  mercantile  enthusiasm  for  France  finally  prevailed 
and  the  negotiations  were  abandoned ;  the  most  deadly  foes  of 
Clement  giving  their  hand  to  his  deliverer  while  his  most 
devoted  friends  would  have  united  with  his  most  crafty  and 
relentless  persecutor !  More  was  in  fact  expected  by  the  pope 
from  Charles  than  Francis,  and  Guicciardini  for  one  is  said 
to  have  urged  the  Spanish  alliance  principally  with  a  view  to 
Clement's  interests  and  ultimate  restoration :  but  we  have 
rather  anticipated  this*. 

The  pontitf  meanwhile  remained  at  Orvieto  where  the  tide  of 
apostolic  power  was  fast  returning :  ostensibly  meek,  patient, 
and  shunning  worldly  cares,  his  soul  still  rankled  with  hatred, 
vengeance,  and  mundane  ambition.  His  trials  had  been  great 
and  neither  his  faith  nor  apostolic  chai'acter  supported  him  ; 
anger  seemed  far  more  efi&cient,  for  when  Venice  treacherously 
occupied  Cervia  and  Ravenna  on  pretence  of  guarding  them  for 
the  Church,  andwhen  Alphonsoof  Este  boldly  recovered  Modena 
through  the  timidity  of  its  governor  Filippo  Nerli,  he  promptly 
excommunicated  both !  Xor  was  he  asleep  in  Florence :  secretly 
and  openly,  by  bribe  and  promise  did  he  try  to  purchase  adhe- 
rents ;  but  his  success  was  small ;  he  could  not  even  accom- 
plish the  appointment  of  an  ambassador  to  his  court  although 
seconded  by  the  entreaties  of  France  nor  yet  obtain  possession 
of  young  Catharine  of  Medicis  whom  the  Florentines  retained 
as  a  hostage  ;  so  that  in  the  height  and  fury  of  his  indignation 
he  solennily  vowed  that  "He  u-ould  not  he  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  unless  he  could  return  to  Florence" \. 

*  Scgni,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  lIG-127.  ^ 
t  Varclii,  Lib.  v,,  pp.  3G-55  ;  Lib.  vi.,  p.  99;   Lib.  vii.,  p.  167. 
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Openly  however  he  confined  himself  to  milder  expressions, 
and  while  he  endeavoured  to  attach  Francis  by  words  and 
Charles,  from  whom  he  expected  more,  by  concealed  services, 
he  declared  that  all  he  asked  from  the  Florentines  was  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  pope  if  they  would  not  own  him  for  a 
fellow  citizen,  to  give  up  his  kinswoman  Caterma  de'  Medici, 
and  not  persecute  his  friends  *.  Charles  V.  by  nature  educa- 
tion and  policy  a  cheat,  ever  addressed  Clement  with  false  and 
honied  words  even  in  the  depth  of  his  persecutions ;  and  more- 
over entertained  the  project  of  reducing  the  papacy  to  its  antique 
simplicity  and  pure  spiritual  functions  :  not  from  any  peculiar 
reverence  for  the  priesthood  or  morality  although  such  a  con- 
summation was  earnestly  desired  by  multitudes  even  to  the 
very  populace  (who  cried  that  the  crook  and  the  sword  were  ill- 
matched)  but  because  he  himself  intended  to  relieve  the  high- 
priest  from  all  temporal  duties  by  sending  him  to  sing  masses 
in  the  Lateran  f .  This  seems  to  have  been  prevented  by  the 
menaces  of  England,  the  progress  of  Lautrec  in  Italy,  Clement's 
own  fears,  and  consequent  distrust  of  the  emperor,  which  in- 
duced him  to  escape  in  disguise  from  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo 
and  deceive  his  enemies  :  had  this  not  happened  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  by  Charles's  orders  would  have  gently  forced  him  on 
board  the  imperial  galleys  at  Ostia  and  thence  in  honourable 
confinement  to  Naples  I. 

Domestic  ferment  and  external  danger  kept  the  Floren- 
tines in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty  agitation  and  alarm : 
public  expenses  notwithstanding  all  Capponi's  economy  were 
necessarily  great    from    the    war,    and    repeated    and    severe 

*  Varclii,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  36-55  ;  Lib.  vi ,  recovery  of  his  liberty,  is  dated  from 

p.  99;   Lib.  vii.,  p.  167. — Ammirato,  Borgos,  22nd  November,  whereas  Cle- 

Lib.  XXX.,  p.  378.  ment  did  not  escape  until  8th  Decem- 

■f"  Varchi,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  43-4. — Lettcre  bcr,   1527,    unless    all   the  historians 

di    Principi,  Carlo  V.    a    Papa    Cle-  are  wrong. 

mente   VII.,  vol.  i",   fol.  110.— It  is  t  Varchi,  Lib.  v",  p.  46  ;  Lib.  vii.,  pp. 

curious  that  the  letrtr  of  Charles  to  163-165. 
Clement,  congratulating  him   on   the 
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taxation  was  resorted  to  :  new  modes  were  invented,  old  ones 
revived,  arrears  long  standing  and  forgotten  were  culled  from 
the  public  registers,  and  even  four-and-thirty  years  of  tolerance 
did  not  acquit  the  defaulters.  New  commissioners  for  new 
taxes  with  new  powers,  were  created  in  May  and  June  by  the 
Seignory  :  new  sjnidics  in  place  of  the  former,  emphatically 
sumamed  the  "  Tribolanti"  or  "Tormentors,"  by  the  same 
magistracy,  besides  many  legal  reforms  of  great  length  and 
intricacy  which  though  well,  perhaps  too  well  considered,  in 
the  initiate ly  council,  all  passed  in  one  day  through  the  great 
one  without  discussion,  and  probably  without  comprehension  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  assembly  exclusive  of  the  ministers  of 
government,  so  great  was  the  carelessness  or  so  perfect  the 
confidence  in  their  rulers'  wisdom  ! 

The  new  mode  of  taxation  evidently  taken  from  one  already 
mentioned  as  used  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  seems 
just  and  feasible  in  a  small  community,  and  merits  descrip- 
tion. Eleven  citizens  between  thirty  and  seventy  years  of  age 
nominated  by  and  from  the  Great  Council  were  compelled  to 
exercise  the  following  functions  for  two  months,  or  somewhat 
longer  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Seignory.  They  were 
each  separately  lodged  and  maintained  at  the  public  cost  and 
after  liaving  given  up  two  days  to  hear  all  that  desired  to 
address  them,  and  having  swoni  to  proceed  impartially  and 
have  no  commimication  with  each  other,  at  once  began  their 
duties. 

An  imposition  of  from  seventy  to  seventy-two  thousand 
tlorins  was  to  be  fairly  proportioned  amongst  the  citizens  :  for 
this  purpose  all  the  public  registers  of  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary taxation  and  forced  loans  were  placed  at  their  command, 
and  to  the  name  of  every  citizen  who  paid  the  ordinary  and 
permanent  tax  of  the  Decima  a  certain  amount  of  this  new 
imposition  was  attached  if  he  were  considered  really  capable. 
These  names;  or  "  Poste"  as  they  were  termed;  with  the 
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corresponding  sums,  were  inserted  in  a  small  book  signed  and 
sealed  by  each  commissioner  and  presented  by  their  respective 
authors  to  another  board  composed  of  six  friars  chosen  by  the 
Seiguory  from  the  convents  of  Saint  Mark,  Santa  Croce,  and  the 
Badia  of  Florence.  After  the  usual  oath  these  priests  proceeded 
to  examine  the  eleven  books,  and  from  each  "  Posta  "  take  the 
four  proportions  or  assessments  of  the  largest  amount,  the  four 
smallest;  and  the  three  mean  proportions  which  remained;  then 
adding  them  together  they  struck  an  average  of  the  whole  eleven 
for  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  really  levied  on  each  "Posta  " 
or  citizen,  respectively.  After  every  name  had  undergone  this 
previous  scrutiny  and  final  assessment  they  were  entered  in 
three  separate  books,  one  for  each  convent,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  additions  or  abatements  might  be  made  sepa- 
rately in  case  the  tax  fell  short  or  exceeded  the  proposed 
amount.  Besides  this  they  had  to  form  a  corrected  register 
for  every  quarter  of  the  town  furnished  with  an  index,  so  that 
each  citizen  could  at  once  ascertain  his  liability ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  amount  was  collected  the  whole  fourteen  books  were  to 
be  burned  in  presence  of  their  compilers  lest  any  man  should 
thereafter  know  what  they  contained ;  so  dangerous  was  the 
honest  discharge  of  a  public  duty  in  Florence  ! 

Five  per  cent,  discount  was  allowed  in  remission  of  other 
taxation  to  those  who  paid  up  their  quota  within  a  given  time, 
and  afterwards  the  eleven  commissioners  were  themselves  taxed 
in  a  similar  manner  by  a  Board  of  Five,  especially  nominated 
for  that  purpose*. 

Great  confusion  and  inconvenience  was  continually  caused  in 
Florence  by  the  constant  practice  of  writing  all  deeds,  wills, 
and  conveyances  in  a  jargon  which  was  neither  Latin  nor  Tuscan, 
but  belonged  a  little  to  both  and  consequently  in  most  cases 
misrepresented  the  meaning  and  intentions  of  the  subscriber, 
so  that  no  man  could  make  a  will  or  any  other  conveyance 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  104-107. 
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without  the  assistance  and  additional  cost  of  a  "  Savio  "  (as 
they  were  called)  or  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
putes and  posthumous  litigation*. 

To  remedy  this,  instead  of  peremptorily  commanding  that 
the  Tuscan  language  only  should  be  thus  used,  a  translation 
of  every  deed  into  Italian  was  enjoined  on  the  notaries,  and 
even  this  was  repealed  shortly  afterwards;  so  strong  is  ancient 
hahitand  all  the  crooked  interests  that  are  wrapped  up  in  itf. 

The  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Ten  Conservators  of  the 
Laws,  an  ofl&ce  established  in  1428  was  augmented  especially 
as  regarded  the  Great  Council,  where  from  the  vast  assemblage 
of  citizens  little  order  was  observed  :  four  conservators  were 
therefore  appointed  to  attend  that  assembly  in  whose  absence 
no  business  could  proceed,  but  their  particular  duty  was  to 
preserve  order  and  prevent  signs,  signals,  with  other  unseemly 
gesticulations  and  indecent  noises  in  which  this  Florentine 
House  of  Commons  continually  indulged,  as  well  as  to  investigate 
the  legal  qualifications  of  members,  accompanied  by  the  absolute 
power  of  punishment  by  fines  and  disfranchisement.  It  was 
common  in  Florence  for  certain  officers  who  had  the  privilege 
of  nomination  to  appoint  their  friends  as  successors  with  the 
understanding  that  this  favour  would  be  returned  at  the  next 
change  of  magistracies :  this  was  done  openly  and  moreover 
btrge  sums  according  to  the  value  of  the  place  were  given  for 
offices  in  the  law,  for  the  privilege  of  attending  public  coun- 
rils,  and  so  forth  | ;  all  of  which  were  abolished  or  modified,  and 
placed  under  legal  control.  A  particular  dress,  either  the 
mantle  or  the  "  Lucco  "  was  under  severe  penalties  made  indis- 
pensable to  attendance  in  the  Great  Council ;  the  rapacity  of 

*    In    the   voluminous    code    of  laws  women's    dress    and    ornaments  ;     in 

called     the     "  Florentine     Statute"  order  probably   that   they   might  not 

{Stuiuta  Populi  et    coriimunis   Flo-  plead  ignorance  amongst   their  many 

rcnticF),  coni[)iled,  or  rather  collected,  ingenious  ways  of  bantering  ihcuutho- 

rcvised,    and    arranged,    by   Paulo    di  ritie?,  for  which  sec  Sai/titti,  Novella 

Castro;    the    only   one,   as   it    would  cxxxvii.          t  Varchi,  [.ib.  vi.,  p.  07. 

secni  in  Italian  is  a  sumptuary  law  on  X  The  "  Baralleiia"  of  Dante. 

'-'T,      IV.  7. 
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notaries,  who  were  the  conveyancers  of  Florence,  was  curbed  ; 
to  Pisa,  still  in  a  state  of  complete  poverty  and  exhaustion, 
one  of  the  expiring  conditions  of  her  capitulation  was  re- 
newed with  other  favour's  for  five  years  :  the  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  Ruota  was  reformed,  and  finally  Antonio  Vespucci  who 
for  thirty  years  had  faithfully  served  the  republic  was  superan- 
nuated with  his  full  salary,  a  custom  not  common  in  Florence, 
and  probably  imitated  fi'om  the  Venetians  who  never  neglected 
such  rewards*. 

All  these  reforms  tend  to  show  that  there  was  an  incipient 
spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  working  in  the  commonwealth 
which  borrowing  much  of  its  chai'acter  from  that  of  the  gonfa- 
lonier might  have  expanded  into  something  estimable  if  the 
fates  had  permitted  Florentine  liberty  to  survive  the  storm  that 
was  rapidly  gathering  around  her. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  above  measures  and  all  other  bills  both  private  and  public 
were  carried  through  their  various  stages  under  the  revived 
constitution.  The  new  Seignory,  whose  election  still  continued 
bimensal  although  that  of  the  gonfalonier  was  annual,  were 
bound  within  three  days  after  assuming  oflBce  to  nominate  a 
Board  of  Eight  citizens  under  the  name  of  "  Formatori"  or 
"  Auditor i,"  the  framers  or  auditors  of  laws  and  private  peti- 
tions, as  the  case  might  be.  This  board  was  composed  of  four 
conservators,  two  gonfaloniers  of  companies,  and  two  Buono- 
mini,  some  of  whom  always  represented  the  minor  trades : 
whenever  the  Seignory  or  conservators  of  the  laws  were  changed 
this  board  also  was  necessarily  dissolved  and  recomposed,  but 
commonly  of  the  same  individuals :  six  black  beans  carried 
their  election  as  in  other  decrees  of  the  Seignory  a)id  a  similar 
majority  was  requisite  for  passing  their  own  acts.  When  any 
"  Provvisione"  or  legislative  measure  became  necessary,  it  was 
first  proposed  and  carried  in  the  Seignorj',  then  discussed  by 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  107-112. 
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the  "  Formatori"  and  returned  to  the  Seignory,  who  passed  or 
rejected  it  in  its  amended  fonu  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  or 
six  beans  !  It  was  then  discussed  by  the  "  Tre  Maggiori"  or 
Seignoiy  and  two  Colleges  united  where  twenty-eight  votes  out 
of  thirty-seven  were  requisite  to  "  vincere  il partito''  or  cai'ry 
the  question  through  this  fourth  stage  of  its  progress.  Its  next 
appeai'ance  was  in  the  Senate  or  "  Council  of  Eighty,"  and 
having  passed  this  it  arrived  at  maturity  and  became  law  in  the 
Great  Council  if  favoured  by  two-thirds  of  their  number.  All 
these  previous  discussions,  as  may  be  supposed,  must  have 
caused  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  bill  and  insured  it  an 
easy  passage  through  the  last  stage :  yet  to  diminish  eveiy 
chance  of  rejection  it  might  be  put  to  the  vote  six  times  a  day 
for  three  successive  days,  and  even  oftener  by  an  express  deci- 
sion of  this  assembly.  No  more  than  twenty  bUls  between  public 
and  private  could  be  proposed  in  one  day,  nor  could  the  same 
bill  or  private  petition  be  proposed  on  the  same  day  in  two 
separate  councils  except  by  a  particular  dispensing  vote  of  the 
Seignoiy  and  Colleges  for  the  former,  which  sanctioned  its  in- 
troduction to  the  Senate  if  necessary.  This  suspension  of  stand- 
ing regulations  for  the  expediting  of  bills  through  the  councils 
was  familiarly  and  even  officially  called  by  the  Florentines,  who 
nicknamed  everything,  "  Far  loro  le  gambe,"  or  "  making  legs 
"for  them ;"  and  unless  these  legs  were  made,  the  bill  was  obliged 
to  remain  for  three  successive  days  in  the  Seignory 's  council- 
chamber  ere  it  could  be  carried  into  the  Senate  of  Eighty  ; 
but  no  less  than  eight  votes  out  of  nine  in  the  former  were 
required  even  to  propose  this  suspension  of  the  usual  forms  to 
the  Colleges  of  whom  eleven  gonfaloniers  and  eight  Buono- 
mini  were  necessary  to  form  a  council.  This  acceleration  of 
public  measures  was  deemed  inapplicable  to  private  bills  and 
never  practised,  and  if  the  Seignory  or  either  College  happened 
to  be  changed  before  a  bill  had  passed  the  Great  Council  and 
become  law,  the  whole  operation  was  necessarily  repeated. 
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Such  was  the  ordmary  course  of  legislation  under  the  new 
constitution  which,  says  Varclii,  "appeared  admirable  to  many 
because  each  measure  went  through  six  discussions :  on  this 
much  may  be  said :  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  I  assert  too  much 
if  I  say  that  it  was  not  prudently  conceived,  and  from  this 
arose  two  excessive  and  most  pernicious  inconveniences  :  one 
that  things  were  not  discreetly  advised ;  the  other  that  they 
were  not  discreetly  discussed ;  and  from  these  two  proceeded 
almost  of  necessity  the  third ;  that  they  were  not  discreetly 
executed.  Now  what  can  be  hoped  from  a  government  which 
neither  counsels,  deliberates,  nor  executes  with  prudence, 
which  three  things  not  only  in  public  but  in  every  private 
action  ought  necessarily  to  concur,  I  leave  others  to  judge 
and  proceed  with  my  history"*. 

The  groAving  strength  of  Clement  who  began  to  levy  troops 
and  had  repossessed  himself  of  Kimini  and  Imola  increased 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  Florence,  of  which  the  triumvirate 
of  Baldassare  Carducci,  Alfonso  Strozzi,  and  Tommaso  Sodcrini 
availed  themselves  to  organize  a  more  lively  opposition  against 
Capponi  and  his  party  especially  the  Palleschi,  all  of  whom 
they  conceived  were  advancing  in  public  favour.  Filippo 
Strozzi  had  never  recovered  his  popularity  and  was  generally 
detested  by  the  Popolani ;  but  his  great  riches,  social  qualities, 
and  magnificent  entertainments  enabled  him  to  preserve  a 
certain  influence  amongst  the  younger  citizens  extremely  sei'- 
viceable  to  Capponi  with  whom  he  was  in  close  and  contmual 
intercourse ;  yet  being  alarmed  at  the  increasing  violence  of 
the  opposite  faction  and  insulted  by  Jacopino  Alamanni,  he  first 
retired  to  the  Rucellai  gardens  and  ultimately  on  pretence  of 
mercantile  business,  to  Lyon.  Clarice  was  dead  and  Filippo  in 
addition  to  his  unpopularity  became  anxious  to  propitiate 
Clement  by  at  least  a  neutral  conduct  f.     The  day  for  electing 

*  Varcbi,  Lib.  vi»,  pp.  112-114. 
■f  Ibid.,  Lib.  vi ,  p.  123. — Scgni,  Lib.  ii",  p.  75. 
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a  new  gonfalonier  was  fast  approaching  and  with  it  intrigues 
of  every  kind  began  to  thicken  and  muhiply.     The  breach  be- 
tween Tommaso  Soderini  and  Capponi  was  widened  by  domestic 
rivahy,  for  both  wished  to  many  their  daughters  to  Francesco 
Nasi  who  couki  liave  but  one  and  wanted  neither:  Capponi  also, 
with  an  early  foresight  of  Florentine  destiny  preferred  a  closer 
union  with  the  Palleschi  (for  they  were  four  hundred  strong  in 
the  Great  Council)  by  marrj-ing  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini,  rather  than  a  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Tommaso  who  wished  to  strengthen  both  by  liis  alliance.    Guic- 
ciardini was  no  friend  to  popular  government ;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  and  was  attached  from  interest  and  necessity  to  the  Me- 
dici, but  he  wished  for  a  close  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  where  his 
great  abilities  and  perfect  knowledge  of  men  and  government 
would  have  insured  an  ascendancy*.     He  was  naturally  proud 
and  irritable,  extremely  ambitious,  and  notoriously  avaricious ; 
but  rich,  learned,  and  noble,  and  had  held  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  public  employments  in  Italy  :  he  was  not  popular, 
and  being  suspected  of  influencing  Capponi,  brought  no  political 
strength  to  that  leader  by  the  family  alliance  f.    The  latter  was 
nevertheless  on  firm  ground   even  in  despite  of  a  satirical 
oration  or  rhapsody  written  by  Pierfilippo  Pandolfini,  who  is 
described,  variously  as  an  accomplished  profligate  and  a  reputable 
young  citizen  :  this  pamphlet  was  secretly  printed  at  Siena  by 
Cardinal  Rucellai  and   brought  to  Florence  where  it  rapidly 
circulated  and  supplied  new  matter  for  shai-peuing  an  opposition 
on  the  eve  of  Capponi's  re-election.  This  pasquinade  failed  from 
its  very  bitterness  and  perhaps  its  sincerity  in  desci'ibing  the 
requisite  qualities  for  a  gonfalonier  according  to  the  notions  of 
that  faction,  all  of  which  Capponi  wanted  and  Carducci  possessed 
in  abundance  ;  wherefore  the  latter  was  thus  held  up  indirectly 
as  the  better  man,  and  he  told  the  public  so  himself  with  all 
liis  vain  impetuosity  of  character. 

•  "  Discorso  del  Guicciardinn  sopra  il  Govemo  di  Finenze."     Lettcrc  di  Prin- 
cipi,  fol.  1*24,  vol.  iii". — Scgni,  Lib.  ii",  p.  113.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  130. 
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These  two  things  gave  Capponi  many  votes :  vanity,  violence, 
and  scurrility  defeated  themselves,  and  Carducci  stooped  even  to 
court  the  Palleschi  who  however  were  faithful  and  would  not 
trust  him.  He  lost  his  election  in  an  assembly  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-four  citizens*,  but  only  by  a  small 
majority  of  fourteen  voices  and  some  of  those  alleged  to  have 
been  unfairly  procured  by  Salvestro  Aldobrandini  a  man 
notorious  for  his  cunning,  violence,  and  dissimulation f.  The 
re-election  of  Capponi  added  strength  and  ardour  to  his  party 
and  was  generally  popular,  for  personally  he  was  respected  and 
only  doubted  in  consequence  of  his  favouring  the  Palleschi. 
Clement's  movements,  in  opposition  to  his  declaration,  showed 
plainly  that  he  was  resolved  on  reentering  Florence  either  by 
goodwill  or  violence,  whereupon  the  Ten  of  War  appointed 
Babbone  di  Pagolo  da  Berzighella  and  Francesco  del  Monte  to 
command  the  thirty  battahons  of  militia,  and  another  forced  loan 
from  rich  individuals  arbitrarily  nominated  was  unscrupu- 
lously exacted  J.  A  change  of  fortune  and  continued  disasters 
befel  the  French  and  augmented  the  apprehensions  of  Florence : 
Filippino  Dona  had  it  is  true  defeated  the  Imperialists  in  a 
bloody  naval  engagement  where  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  C»sar 
Fiera-Mosca,  and  many  other  men  of  rank  were  killed,  and  the 
Marquis  del  Vasto,  two  Colonnas,  the  Prince  of  Salemo  and 
others  became  prisoners;  but  this  only  hastened  the  catastrophe, 
for  Andrea  Doria  whose  engagement  with  Francis  had  just 
finished,  quarrelled  with  him  touching  the  disposal  of  del  Vasto 
and  the  remaining  prisoners.  He  probably  had  other  grievances 
and  perhaps  even  thus  early  planned  his  country's  liberty,  but  the 
result  was  as  already  related,  namely  an  engagement  with 
Charles  who  empowered  him  to  emancipate  Genoa  from  Gallic 
thraldom  and  promised  to  guarantee  herfreedom :  this  was  accom- 
plished in  September  and  so  great  was  Doria's  popularity  that 

*  Cambi  says  1996  (Del.  Enid.  Toscani,  torn,  xxiii.,  p.  35). 
t  Varclii,  Lib.  vi",  pp.  131-133.  J  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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it  only  depended  on  himself  to  become  lord  of  that  republic  ■■'. 
The  plague  had  long  raged  in  Naples  and  infected  the  camp,  for 
Lautrec  had  cut  the  aqueducts  and  swamped  the  country,  thus 
either  causing  or  adding  to  the  pestilence :  the  papal  nuncio,  the 
Venetian  legate,  and  finally  Lautrec  himself  fell  victims  to  it ; 
the  army  now  under  Saluzzo  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Avei'sa ;  their  rear  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  Pietro  Navarra  was  taken  and  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  the  emperor ;  Aversa  shut  its  gates,  cut  the  French 
garrison  to  pieces,  and  declared  for  Spain :  the  troops  were 
nearly  annihilated  ;  Saluzzo  remained  captive  ;  the  Florentine 
Black  Bands  were  almost  exterminated,  and  thus  ended  this 
formidable  invasion  :  a  few  of  the  confederate  bunds  were 
still  scattered  over  the  country  but  the  kingdom  remained 
to  Caesar.  After  the  recovery  of  Imola  and  Rimini  Clement 
moved  to  Viterbo  and  thence  to  Piome  which  he  found  a 
desert ;  rigorous  decrees  were  immediately  promulgated  for 
its  re-population  and  then  his  hatred  setted  itself  on  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  Florentines.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
soon  speak  at  length  ;  murder  and  spoliation  were  destined  for 
the  former  :  Ptcggio  was  attempted  by  treachery ;  the  duke 
waylaid  between  Modena  and  Ferrara,  an  attempt  to  murder 
him  followed,  yet  all  failed  and  all  were  stoutly  denied  by 
Clement ;  but  veiy  soon  after,  Hercules  of  Este's  marriage  with 
Louis  the  Twelfth's  daughter  gave  that  family  some  shelter 
from  pontifical  malignity  f.  On  hearing  of  the  Fi'ench  dis- 
asters Clement  secretly  resolved  to  accommodate  matters  with 
Charles  and  began  by  making  one  of  the  imperial  ministers 
named  Fra  Angelio,  a  cardinal.  The  Florentines  could  scarcely 
believe  in  a  coalition  between  Clement  and  Charles,  but 
still  undismayed  bent  all  their  energies  to  defend  the 
commonwealth:   gathering  up  a  few  remnants  of  their  late 

*  Vardii,  Lib.  vii",  pp.  172-l)il, 
f  Muratori,  An. — Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  1.50-159. 
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bands  and  giving  them  commissions  to  levy  soldiere,  they 
continued  their  political  contests  in  despite  of  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence  !  The  last  had  recommenced  in  March  and  raged 
with  violence,  followed  in  most  parts  of  Italy  by  a  pestilential 
fever  differing  from  the  plague,  and  called  in  Lombardy  where 
it  was  worst,  "  II  3Ial  Mazzucco."  People  went  raging  mad 
and  threw  themselves  out  of  windows,  down  wells,  or  dashed 
wildly  into  rivers  where  they  perished  miserably,  and  no  man 
could  find  a  remedy  :  this  remained  a  year  after  the  plague 
but  whether  it  ever  reached  Florence  is  uncertain  ;  there  was 
sufficient  misery  without,  and  both  public  and  private  business 
became  fearfully  obstructed.  Don  Hercules  of  Este  was  en- 
gaged as  captain  general  of  the  Florentine  forces  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  him,  but  extremely  injurious  to 
the  public  ;  the  Florentines  depended  on  his  high  rank  to  pre- 
serve discipline,  on  his  family  connection  with  France,  and  above 
all  on  Alfonso's  injuries  and  enmity  to  Clement,  a  feeling  so 
congenial  to  their  own;  but  they  were  deceived  in  all  *. 

Increasing  apprehensions  coupled  with  factious  objects  had 
earl)'  in  the  year  led  about  a  hundred  of  the  young  Popo- 
lani,  encouraged  by  Carducci,  Soderini  and  Alfonzo  Strozzi, 
to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  palace  guard,  and  they  so 
influenced  the  Seignoiy  that  in  despite  of  Capponi  and  other 
citizens  their  object  was  all  but  accomplished ;  but  all  being 
violent  partisans  this  guard  had  in  fact  the  command  of  the 
palace  until  Capponi  increased  it  by  two  hundred  of  his 
own  most  intimate  friends  and  relations  :  it  was  even  at  the 
first  but  a  loose  and  desultory  body  which  similar  opinions  alone 
could  have  kept  together,  and  became  still  more  so  by  this  op- 
position, wherefore  a  banner  and  a  chief  were  demanded  ;  this 
although  a  very  proper  and  reasonable  request,  so  alarmed 
the  authorities  that  after  granting  half  of  it,  on  condition  that 
the  standard  should  never  leave  the  palace,  they  removed  all 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  195. 
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further  danger  by  one  of  the  most  useful  and  patriotic  measures 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  Florentme  government ;  namely 
the  formation  of  a  national  guard  composed  of  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  *. 

After  the  ancient  feudal  nobility  perished,  arms  and  militaiy 
virtue  were  much  neglected  in  Florence  ;  most  writers  agree  in 
acknowledging  that  the  chivalrous  military  spirit  which  with 
all  its  faults  is  full  of  generosity  and  disinterestedness,  failed 
nearly  altogether  :  the  nation  though  warlike  was  essentially 
mercantile  and  all  its  institutions  imbibed  that  character.  The 
soldier  had  no  profession  in  Florence,  he  was  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other  commodity,  and  even  the  sixteen  civic  companies  could 
only  be  considered  as  a  mere  city  police  after  the  aristocracy 
was  annihilated.  From  the  first  period  of  Medician  ascendancy 
the  use  of  arms  had  been  discoui'aged  and  even  prohibited 
amongst  the  citizens,  and  though  subsequent  revolutions  and 
the  organization  of  a  national  militia  had  somewhat  revived  the 
native  spirit,  and  the  renown  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  and  the 
Black  Bands  had  still  more  exalted  it,  yet  until  this  moment, 
although  frequently  discussed,  thei'e  never  had  been  any  attempt 
to  unite  and  discipline  the  citizens  into  one  compact  body  of 
national  defenders.  The  old  and  indolent  were  against  it ; 
some,  like  Filippo  Nerli,  feared  the  advent  of  a  new  Caesar, 
and  Niccolo  Capponi  was  more  adverse  than  any  until  the 
forced  institution  of  a  palace  guard  convinced  him  that  it  was 
the  lesser  evil.  Perhaps  nothing  shows  the  insincerity  of  the 
ruling  Florentines  in  the  cause  of  real  liberty  more  than  their 
opposition  to  so  useful  an  act,  but  faction  was  all  in  all  and  even 
the  very  brawlers  of  the  so-called  liberal  party  now  raised  a  shout 
against  the  measure  as  a  mei-e  trick  to  get  quit  of  the  palace 
guard  and  place  the  nation  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Medici  ! 
The  Coryphaeus  of  this   faction  was  Jacopo    Alamanni,    who 

*  Segni,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  76-00.  —  Ncrli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  1 74. —  Varclii,  Lib.  v., 
pp.  49-50. 
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iucited  by  Dante  da  Castiglione,  Cardinal Rucellai,  Marco  Strozzi 
and  others,  insulted  the  members  of  the  Great  Coimcil  as  they 
issued  from  the  palace  by  exclaiming  to  several  "  Whoever 
"  voted  for  this  laic  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  liberty."  ''■And 
"  thou,"  said  Liouardo  Genori,  (who  along  with  Alfonso  Cap- 
poni  just  at  that  moment  appeared,)  "  thou  that  sjyeakest 
"  thus  insolently  can  have  hut  little  brains"^.  Other  words 
in  other  ways  and  by  other  pei-sons  followed ;  daggere  were 
finally  drawn,  Ginori  being  struck  but  not  wounded,  stumbled 
backwards  and  fell ;  his  fjuends  believed  him  killed  ;  Jacopo 
ran  to  the  base  of  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of  David  crying 
out,  "  Gruard," '' G-uard."  "  PeojAe,"  ''People."  "Liberty." 
Batista  del  Bene  alone  answered  to  the  first  cry,  but  the  two 
last  were  seldom  heai'd  in  Florence  without  a  tumult,  and  ever 
signified  revolution.  Alamanui  tried  to  escape  but  the  shops 
were  suddenly  shut  and  the  place  all  in  confusion :  the  various 
magistracies  had  not  yet  quitted  the  council-chamber;  Capponi 
is  said,  probably  in  ridicule,  to  have  fainted  from  terror  and 
was  carried  away  to  his  apartment,  but  Alamanni  was  finally 
arrested  and  the  palace  gate  shut  without  opposition  from 
his  companions  of  the  guard  ;  the  "  Ten  of  War"  instantly 
assembled,  and  by  virtue  of  the  late  decree  (after  Puccino's 
execution)  peremptorily  condemned  him.  Pdnaldo  Corsi 
sternly  proposed  torture  for  the  discovei-y  of  new  facts  and 
death  for  his  appeal  to  the  people ;  Carducci  who  was  of  the 
"  Ten"'  tried  to  excuse  rather  than  defend  him  as  he  should 
have  done,  being  himself  the  original  instigator,  but  failing  in 
this,  both  he  and  Bernardo  da  Castiglione  voted  for  imme- 
diate death  :  the  former  was  intimidated,  the  latter  uneasy, 
and  both  dreaded  what  torture  might  extract  from  the  pri- 
soner. Alamanni  was  therefore  condemned  one  black  bean 
alone,  and  that  supposed  to  be  Capponi's,  being  in  his  favour. 
"Jacopo,"  says  Varchi,  "because  he  tried  to  raise  the  people  ; 

*   Nardi  attributes  tlie  beginning  of  the  fray  to  a  taunt  of  Ginori' s. 
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because  he  called  on  the  guard ;  and  because  he  was  Jacopo 
Alamanui,  was  the  same  day  decapitated  in  the  palace  and  his 
head  exhibited  to  the  multitude." 

The  rapid  justice,  or  injustice,  and  decision  of  the  govern- 
ment gave  as  much  strength  to  Capponi  as  it  detracted  from 
liis  rivals,  for  the  conduct  of  Carducci  and  the  palace  guard 
affected  all,  nor  was  that  of  Bernardo  less  blamed  by  his  party: 
this  suffered  still  more  by  the  departure  of  Carducci  himself  for 
France,  to  which  court  he  had  just  been  appointed  ambassador 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  exile  and  never  returned  to  Floi'ence  *. 

The  two  factions  however  did  not  relax  a  single  jot  of  their 
usual  malignity  though  they  in  some  measure  united  in  com- 
pleting the  formation  of  the  urban  guard.  This  was  divided  into 
four  gonfalons  for  each  quarter  under  which  all  the  citizens  of 
Florence  from  eighteen  to  fifty  years  of  age  were  bound  to  sen-e ; 
but  as  there  was  no  restriction  to  voluntary  enrolment  the  three 
thousand  men  assembled  between  these  ages  seems  according 
to  Nardi  and  Pitti  very  soon  to  have  augmented  to  four  thou- 
sand by  the  addition  of  volunteers,  pei'haps  beyond  the  legal 
age.  They  were  variously  armed  with  arquebuses,  pikes,  hal- 
Vierds,  boar-spears  partizans  and  two-handed  swords ;  and 
about  a  thousand  of  them  wore  corselets.  There  was  one  super- 
intending commissary  for  each  quai'ter,  sixteen  captains  of 
companies  besides  subalterns,  who  wei'e  drawn  by  lot,  and 
through  the  militia  board  approved  by  the  Senate  every  twelve 
months.  Four  old  officers  of  the  regular  troops,  one  of  whom 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Black  Bands,  commanded  and 
disciplined  them  under  the  superintendence  of  the  commissary, 
whose  business  was  to  see  that  their  duties  were  performed. 

*  Pitti,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  165. — Nanli,  I>ib.  rity  to  interfere   in   the  functions  of 

viii.,  p.  3.38.— Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  j).  176.  his  chief,  went  to  learn  diplomacy,  and 

— Varchi,   Lib.  vii",    pp.   Ili}5-1,')2. —  sometimes  acted  as  a  spy  on  the  am- 

Segni,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  76"-83. — It  liecanie  bassador's  actions,  as  hai>])cncd  in  this 

a  custom  about  this  time  at  Florence  mission   of   Carducci.     (Vide  Nardi, 

to  send  what  was  called  an  "  Under  Lib.  viii.,  p.  33!!.) 
Ambassador,"  who  without  any  autlio- 
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Stefano  Colouua  of  Palestriua  commanded  in  chief  under  the 
"  Nine  Officers  of  Militia  :"  their  arms  and  dresses  were  rich 
and  beautiful ;  there  was  a  fine  spirit  in  the  coi^ps  and  an  apti- 
tude for  military  exercises  the  fruit  of  good-will,  that  soon 
brought  them  into  perfect  discipline  and  military  obedience 
although  all  their  officers  from  the  captain  downwards  were  in  tlie 
first  instance  elected  by  themselves.  They  were  moreover  all 
Florentine  citizens,  and  nearly  all  gentlemen  ;  they  took  the 
palace  guard  but  were  not  the  gonfalonier's  gaolers  :  one  day  in 
each  month  was  set  apart  for  a  general  review  during  which  they 
were  practised  in  every  militaiy  manoeuvre  of  the  time  :  their 
perfect  knowledge  of  these,  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  the  order  and  union  which  reigned  amongst  them  excited  the 
wonder  of  veteran  soldiers  and  the  admiration  of  many  others 
of  high  rank  who  came  from  different  parts  of  Italy  expressly 
to  see  them*. 

Four  orations  on  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  military  virtue 
were  ordered  to  be  annually  addressed  to  them  in  one  of  the 
principal  churches  by  four  of  their  own  number  appointed  to 
that  office  ;  thus  every  means  of  moral  excitement  and  reward 
was  employed  to  render  these  troops  worthy  of  their  country,  and 
themselves,  and  they  succeeded.  Such  orations  were  however 
not  always  agreeable  :  a  number  of  young  and  far  from  opulent 
nobles  having  about  this  time  formed  an  association  under 
the  appellation  of  "  FideW  supped  frugally  and  sobei'ly  to- 
gether once  a  week ;  they  were  respectable  in  conduct,  but  as 
px'ofessed  lovers  of  democratic  liberty  were  suspiciously  re- 
garded by  the  gonfalonier  and  his  party.  One  of  these  was 
Pierfilippo  Pandolfini  whom  Pitti  praises  and  Varchi  decries, 
but  from  his  having  been  selected  by  the  magistracy  of 
militia  as  one  of  the  four  citizens  who  in  a  public  oration 
were  to  inculcate  the  love  of  liberty  and  virtue,  it  may  be 

*  Provisione  della  Milizia,  vol.  i°,  p.     p.  224. — Segni,  Lib.  ii ,  p.  86. — Nardi, 
397,  Archivio  Storico  Italiano. — Pitti,     Lib.  viii.,  p.  337. 
Lib.  ii°,  p.  158. — Varchi,  Lib,  viii", 
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believed  that  nothing  very  objectionable  attached  to  his  cha- 
racter. Pandolfini  had  already  become  odious  to  Capponi  and 
the  Palleschi  by  his  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  severely 
handled  and  condemned  by  implication,  but  without  once 
naming  him,  all  the  gonfalonier's  public  conduct  especially 
his  open  coquetry  with  the  Medici  and  their  adherents, 
and  denoimced  all  who  did  not  declare  themselves  openly 
against  that  family.  He  described  the  bittei-ness  of  past  servi- 
tude and  the  sweets  of  present  freedom  ;  exhorted  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  divine  bounty  by 
choosing  a  man  that  could  rule  the  people,  who  hated  tyrants, 
who  would  establish  law,  chastise  the  enemies  of  public  liberty, 
defend  the  good,  and  be  earnest  in  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Capponi  condemned  this  discourse  by  public  pro- 
clamation as  rebellious,  and  forbid  any  citizen  under  a  penalty 
to  retain  it  in  his  possession  *. 

Animated  by  the  same  free  spirit  Pandolfini  took  a  similar 
course  in  his  military  oration  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Loi'enzo  to 
the  trained  bands  of  the  San  Giovanni  quarter.  He  hailed  their 
organization  as  the  basis  of  freedom,  a  measure  which  had  been 
long,  often,  and  fruitlessly  attempted ;  and  now,  as  if  by  the  hand 
of  Heaven,  so  suddenly  completed.  After  enlarging  for  a  wliile 
on  this  theme  and  urging  his  audience  to  practise  obedience  and 
all  other  military  virtues,  he  expatiated  on  the  various  forms  of 
popular  government,  with  the  causes  of  their  vitality  and  decay; 
praised  civic  mediocrity,  blamed  individual  prepotency  and  its 
poisonous  train  ;  delineated  with  great  ingenuity  the  suspicious 
conduct  of  the  existing  government,  burst  forth  in  w'ords  of 
fire  against  tyranny ;  and  then  by  a  sudden  turn  exhibited  in 
high  relief  the  nature,  customs,  objects,  and  particular  signs  of 
tyrannical  citizens. 

Truth  made  its  way  ;  many  of  his  audience  winced  under  the 
lash  ;  each  thought  himself  especially  aimed  at ;  each  imagined 

*  Pilli,  Lil).  ii",  p.  17"2. 
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that  every  eye  was  turned  on  him  alone,  and  they  left  the 
church  determined  to  silence  so  dangerous  an  orator.  Secret 
information  was  consequentlj'  laid  before  the  "  Otto  di  Guardia" 
that  a  club  of  young  citizens  lately  formed  under  the  name  of 
"  Fideli,"  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  to  discuss  measures 
against  the  government  and  should  be  promptly  ci'ushed  hj  the 
arrest  of  their  leaders  Batista  del  Bene,  Giovanni  Ringhiadori, 
and  Pierfilippo  Pandolfini.  They  were  accordingly  apprehended 
but  defended  themselves  so  boldly  and  effectively  before  the 
magistrates  that  Batista  del  Bene  was  at  once  absolved,  wliile 
the  other  prosecutions,  but  more  for  words  than  facts,  were  con- 
tinued. A  new  indictment  was  formally  drawn  up  by  qualified 
persons  which  is  subjoined  on  the  authority  of  Jacopo  Pitti,  as 
characteristic  of  the  prevailing  spirit. 

"  Pierfilippo  Pandolfini  who  now  stands  before  your  lordships 
"  as  chief  of  a  certain  company  of  the  '  Fideli '  is  the  most 
"  seditious,  wicked,  and  ti'oublesome  man  in  this  city,  and  with 
"  his  malice,  cunning,  and  oratory,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
"  good,  has  seduced  many  of  your  young  citizens,  unconscious 
"  of  his  depraved  and  malicious  intentions  to  enter  into  that 
"  comj)any  by  means  of  which  he  hopes  to  acquire  gloiy  for 
"  himself  in  various  ways  ;  by  hypocrisy,  by  the  pretence  of  doing 
"  good,  by  suppers,  and  by  gaining  the  good- will  of  such  citizens 
"  so  as  to  induce  them  afterwards,  when  it  suits  him,  to  second 
"  his  wicked  and  depraved  intentions.  He  has  never  conceived 
"  anything  but  mischief,  and  under  the  name  of  union  for  the 
"  defence  of  liberty  and  the  present  constitution  he  never  has 
"  thought  of  or  attempted  anything  but  to  subvert  and  excite 
"  men's  minds  to  tumults,  disorder,  and  the  plundering  of 
"  citizens'  houses  to  enrich  himself  and  others,  like  one  who 
"  never  Avas  satisfied  nor  is  so  now,  at  what  has  been  effected 
"  by  the  community.  Pierfilippo  is  excellent  at  crying  from 
"  the  pulpits  against  the  tyrant,  and  persuading  men  to  maintain 
"  liberty ;  but  his  deeds  are  contrary  to  his  words.  What  greater 
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"  tyranny  is  there  than  that  of  these  conventicles  which  in  hidden 
"  and  secret  places  discuss  public  measures  contrary  to  law  ".' 
"  What  greater  tyranny  than  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
"  already  done  by  the  government,  but  publicly  and  disrespect- 
"  fully  blame  and  vituperate  them,  as  you  know  for  certain 
"  without  any  other  testimony  that  he  has  done  ?  What  greater 
"  tyranny  than  writing  on  public  measures,  as  he  has  done, 
"  without  license  ?  What  greater  tyranny  and  sin  than  severely 
"  beating  his  father  and  mother  as  tliis  unhappy  man  has  often 
"  done  ■?  As  from  them  when  examined  upon  oath  you  will  per- 
"  adventure  learn  if  their  parental  affection  does  not  conquer 
"  them.  It  is  wi-itten  that  he  who  does  not  punish  crimes  per- 
"  mits  them  :  and  if  such  things  as  these  be  not  speedily 
"  repressed  they  will  soon  be  difficult  of  cure.  This  Pierfilippo 
"  and  that  Giovanni  Ringhiadori  whom  I  also  mean  to  bring 
"  before  you  are  malignant  seditious  and  unquiet  men  and 
"  should  be  separated  fi*om  the  others.  But  tell  me,  what  has 
"  this  scoundrel  of  a  Kinghiadori  to  do  with  the  government 
"  and  the  republic?  Your  lordships  will  perfonu  good  service 
"  in  ordering  him  to  be  hanged.  How  men  so  seditious  and 
"  malignant  as  these  two,  may  or  ought  to  be  suffered  in  a  free 
"  and  quiet  comnmnity,  and  how  these  conventicles  and  sedi- 
"  tions  agree  with  a  republic,  your  lordships  are  well  able  to 
"judge  without  being  reminded  of  it." 

Pandolfino  repelled  all  these  accusations  by  throwing  them 
l)ack  on  the  accusers,  asserting  that  none  but  tyrants  persecuted 
writers,  and  only  because  they  feared  to  enlighten  men  on  the 
subject  of  their  own  rights.  When  these  persecutions  became 
known  through  the  exaggerating  medium  of  faction  many  citi- 
zens began  to  bestir  themselves  about  the  choice  of  a  Seignory 
who  would  counteract  any  unjust  acts  that  the  Ottomati  might 
endeavour  to  operate  through  the  easiness  of  the  gonfalonier 
who  with  his  whole  party  were  now  moi'e  closely  watched  than 
ever*. 

*  Scgiii,  Lib.  ii",  PI).  128-30.— Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  i>i..  178,  1C2. 
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Thus  the  violence  of  faction  increased  until  a  sudden  and 
dangerous   illness    seized  on    Clement   and    for   an 

A.D.  1529. 

instant  lulled  the  storm  :  he  was  not  expected  to  live 
a  moment,  nay  for  some  time  was  believed  to  be  extinct  and 
the  report  of  his  decease  spread  over  Italy :  he  recovered, 
and  the  tempest  recommenced.  The  flattering  and  fraudu- 
lent language  which  this  pontiff  with  a  semblance  of  mode- 
ration maintained  towards  Florence  was  believed  by  his  party 
and  favoured  by  the  gonfalonier :  Capponi's  two  great  objects 
were  to  attach  the  Palleschi,  the  richest,  noblest,  ablest,  and 
most  powerful  of  the  community,  to  his  government ;  and 
to  encourage  Clement's  hopes  by  using  his  own  weapons 
against  him  so  as  to  prevent  an  alliance  with  any  other  power, 
by  which  the  republic  would  assuredly  be  sacrificed.  Fore  - 
seeing  too  the  inevitable  destruction  of  a  liberty  he  could  not 
save  Capponi  looked  also  to  self-preservation,  and  like  the  unjust 
steward  endeavoured  to  make  himself  friends  of  the  "  mammon 
of  unrighteousness"  by  the  promised  marriage  as  Varchi 
asserts  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  to  his  eldest  son,  and  a 
cardinal's  hat  to  his  younger  one*. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Capponi  had  been 
for  some  months  in  correspondence  with  Clement,  but  indirectly 
through  Jacopo  Salviati;  and  in  a  "  Pratica''  or  sort  of  cabinet 
council  where  the  pontiff's  favourable  disposition  happened  to 
be  discussed  he  seized  the  occasion  to  produce  some  letters 
that  confirmed  it ;  upon  this  a  general  opinion  in  favour  of 
soothing  and  quieting  the  pope  with  some  hopes  of  finally  accom- 
plishing his  ends  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when  Baldassare 
Cai'ducci  suddenly  rose  and  scouted  the  notion  of  Clement's 
sincerity,  of  his  ever  suffering  a  spark  of  freedom  to  exist  in  Flo- 
rence, of  his  meaning  anything  but  to  get  footing  in  the  city 
by  fraud  and  then  to  reestablish  his  family  by  force  in  all  its 
former  tyranny.    On  the  motion  of  Tommaso  Soderini  a  middle 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  273. — Scgiii,  Vita  di  Capponi,  p.  320. 
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covu'se  was  adopted,  and  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  who  once  de- 
signed to  assassinate  Clement,  was  charged  along  with  Anton- 
francesco  degli  Albizzi  to  play  the  pontiff's  own  game  and 
express  the  profound  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the  citizens 
along  with  their  regi'et  at  any  untoward  proceedings  of  the 
community,  which  only  proceeded  from  its  present  state  of 
political  agitation,  and  the  gonfalonier  was  at  the  same 
time  most  strictly  forbidden  to  hold,  or  according  to  Segni 
voluntarily  renounced  holding,  further  correspondence  with 
Clement,  Sahdati,  or  any  other  person.*  The  secret  en- 
gagement of  Capponi's  son  with  Guicciardini's  daughter  had 
in  fact  transpired  by  accident  and  caused  strong  misgiv- 
ings, for  this  able  and  elegant  writer  was  believed  and  with 
reason  to  be  as  much  devoted  to  the  Medici  as  he  was  known 
to  be  inimical  to  popular  government  f.  These  things  caused 
some  alteration  in  the  council  of  the  Pratica ;  for  Capponi  had 
continued  the  ancient  though  pernicious  republican  custom  of 
calling  unofficial  and  of  course  irresponsible  citizens  to  assist  in 
the  deliberations  of  govemment,  and  this  had  become  so  in- 
veterate that  its  omission  was  considered  as  a  slight  by  that 
class  of  men  usually  invited  to  such  conferences.  Such  a  custom 
might  have  been  originally  politic,  and  it  was  certainly  beneficial 
to  the  ascendant  faction  because  it  attached  many  citizens 
by  involving  them  in  its  measures  and  sharing  power  with- 
out official  responsibility:  but  as  the  magistracies  were  muta- 
ble and  the  "  Preyati"  or  "  Richiesti"  as  these  assistants  were 
called,  generally  issued  from  the  same  circle,  the  former  in 
time  became  comparatively  neglected  and  the  latter  courted 
as  a  permanent  and  official  body  by  all  foreign  ministers  and 
negotiators  in  Florence  \.  Capponi  seems  to  have  carried  this 
custom  to  an  unusual,    and   considering   the   altered  consti- 

*  Scgni,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  103.  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  153  to  157. 

+   Lettcie   (li   Principi,  vol.  iii",    fol.     X  Segni,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  115. — J.  Nardi, 
124,"Zf«c»'a"  and"Z>(«cw.w,"  ^c. —     Lib.  viii»,  pp.  342-345. 
Krgni,  Lib.  ii.,pp.  1 1 3  and  1 30.— Pitti, 
VOL.  TV.  A  A 
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tutioii,  certainly  to  an  invidious  extent  but  entirely  from  his 
wish  to  conciliate  the  Palleschi,  who  were  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  men  of  business  in  Florence  :  the  regular  magistracies 
and  councils  however  complained  of  it ;  they  were  perplexed 
by  private  irresponsible  people  and  compelled  to  check  the 
free  expression  of  their  sentiments  before  them,  so  that  what 
was  partly  intended  to  attract  and  imite  the  citizens  served 
only  to  repel  them*. 

The  official  Palleschi  would  probably  have  borne  this  quietly 
because  it  favoured  their  party,  but  the  Popolani,  or  "  Libertini," 
as  they  were  now  more  familiarly  called,  would  not  suffer  such 
men  as  Guicciardini,  Francesco  Vettori,  and  Matteo  Strozzi  to 
have  any  voice  in  public  councils.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
was  a  law  which  restricted  the  Pratica  to  the  Decemvirate  of 
War  and  their  immediate  predecessors,  besides  five  citizens 
chosen  half-yearly  from  each  quarter  of  Florence  under  the 
name  of  "  Arroti'^\. 

Thus  deprived  of  their  public  assistance  Capponi  nevertheless 
continued  to  avail  himself  of  their  private  counsel,  and  more- 
over persevered  in  his  secret  correspondence  with  Clement  in 
despite  of  the  proliibition :  seeing  the  decline  of  the  French 
arms  and  fearing  the  power  of  Charles  who  was  already  in 
secret  alliance  with  the  pontiff",  he  went  about  says  Pitti  "seeking 
power  and  benefit  for  himself  with  mischief  and  destruction  to 
the  commonwealth."  Those  of  the  Palleschi  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  proceedings  practised  on  his  timidity,  his  selfish- 
ness, and  his  disappointed  ambition,  from  the  hopelessness  of 
another  reelection  in  the  present  decline  of  his  popularity ; 
wherefore  they  urged  him  to  anticipate  his  successor  in  gaining 
Clement's  good-will  by  some  signal  benefit,  and  thus  secure  his 
own  prosperity  |. 

Whether  Capponi  was  or  was  not  influenced  by  this  last  consi- 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  342.  p.  157.  -Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  ]86. 

t  Segni,  Lib.  i",  p.  41. — Pitti,  Lib.  ii",     J  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  173. 
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deration  or  whether  as  danger  threatened  he  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  amuse  and  retain  the  pontiff  seems  doubtful ;  but  his 
coiTespondence  became  more  active  through  the  medium  as  was 
believed  (but  denied  by  himself)  of  Giachinotto  Serragli,  with 
Salviati  and  Pope  Clement  at  Rome  *.  Capponi  was  a  merchant ; 
to  a  certain  point  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  but  no  soldier; 
and  he  consequently  trusted  more  to  Ixis  negotiations  than  the 
arms  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  opposed  the  militia  bill, 
objected  to  the  cost  of  fortifying  Florence,  and  probably  expected 
little  from  the  military  spirit  of  the  people :  past  events  per- 
haps justified  this  or  at  least  excused  the  incredulity,  but  he  was 
besides  of  a  soft  and  moderate  character,  though  haughty  de- 
spotic and  difficult  of  approach  in  his  official  one  :  belonging  to  a 
family  long  celebrated  for  men  of  ability  and  patriotism  who 
held  a  steady  course  between  conflicting  factions  he  had  endea- 
voui'ed  to  imitate  them  under  a  very  different  combination 
of  events,  and  without  the  disciiminating  talent  or  force  of 
character  or  even  the  stern  determination  that  existing  circum- 
stances required.  Either  stung  by  his  mipopularity  or  vdshing 
to  act  a  part  that  he  felt  sure  would  not  be  accepted,  he  proposed 
first  in  the  Pratica  and  then  in  the  Gi'and  Council  to  resign 
his  office.  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  see  that  I  can  be  of  no 
"  further  public  service  in  my  present  position,  nay  by  the 
"  opposition  of  rivals  every  attempt  at  public  amelioration  is 
"  impeded."  He  therefore  entreated  them  to  nominate  some 
citizen  in  his  place  who  should  be  less  suspected  and  more 
acceptable  to  those  that  either  envied  his  greatness  or  from 
being  ignorant  of  facts  believed  him  to  be  inimical  to  the  popu- 
lar government,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  his  means  and 
labour  as  a  private  citizen  for  the  public  service.  His  resigna- 
tion was  not  listened  to,  and  an  almost  general  expression  of 
anger  burst  from  the  assembly  yet  not  unmixed  with  fear  and 
sorrow.     The  "  Ten  of  Peace  and  Liberty"  rose  in  a  body  and 

*   Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  173. 
A  A   '2 
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respectfully  addressing  Capponi  protested  against  such  a  ques- 
tion being  put  to  the  vote  or  even  discussed,  and  the  council 
was  dismissed  in  universal  confusion.  It  was  said  that  all  this 
was  a  mere  stratagem  to  excite  public  sympathy  and  recover 
favour ;  if  not,  an  opportunity  soon  after  appeared  for  a  more 
effectual  but  far  less  agreeable  accomplishment  of  his  wishes 
than  he  had  anticipated  *.  Not  long  after  this  transaction  the 
new  Seignory  for  March  and  April  1529  were  appointed  and 
amongst  them  Jacopo  Gherardi  and  Francesco  Valori ;  the  former 
a  rough  and  fierce  but  sincere  Popolano,  a  decided  enemy  of 
Capponi  s,  and  firmly  believing  him  to  be  false  regarded  even 
his  most  trifling  actions  with  a  jaundiced  eye  ;  but  Valori 
was  a  different  character.  There  were  two  Valori,  Francesco 
and  Filippo,  nephews  of  Baccio  and  both  popular  from  their 
father  Niccolo's  known  hatred  to  the  Medici :  they  were  attached, 
or  in  concert  with  their  uncle  pretended  to  be  attached,  to  the 
popular  party  by  the  youth  of  which  he  was  courted  as  a  known 
enemy  of  Capponi.  Baccio  is  described  as  a  man  of  astute 
mind,  dexterous  in  conversation,  and  admirably  adapted  to  excite 
civil  broils  and  generate  revolutions ;  prodigal,  yet  too  poor  for 
the  full  indulgence  of  his  wants,  he  was  ever  a  most  devoted 
slave  of  the  Medici  yet  still  managed  to  gain  favour  with  the 
Libertini  by  his  ingenuity  in  devising  schemes  for  obstructing 
Capponi's  government,  which  he  and  they  and  Clement  were 
equally  anxious  to  destroy  f . 

Francesco  Valori  although  affecting  the  contrary',  was  no  less 
inimical  both  to  Gherardi  and  popular  rule  ;  he  had  just  come 
from  Rome  where  by  Clement  s  favour  his  sister  had  recently 
mari'ied  one  of  the  Tornabuoni  who  wore  kinsmen  and  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Medici :  this  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  some  of  the  clearer  sighted,  but  with  the  many  his  violent 
popular  oph lions  succeeded,  and  thus  was  he  enabled  to  befriend 
the  pope  under  whose  secret   instructions   he  acted.     Both 

*  Segni,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  1,"';0.132 Varchi,  Lib.  viii",  pp.  230-L 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  127-132;  Lib.  iii",  p.  158. 
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Filippo  and  Francesco  therefox-e  cordially  assisted  Baccio  Valori 
in  his  schemes  for  ruining  the  republic  and  the  first  step  to 
this  was  Capponi's  fall,  because  Clement  knew  that  Francesco 
Guicciardini,  Francesco  Vettori,  Ruberto  Acciajuoli  and  others 
of  that  party  however  well  they  wished  the  Medici  would  not  stir 
a  hand  against  the  gonfalonier,  so  much  had  his  protection  and 
conciliation  effected  :  and  so  sensible  was  the  pontiff  of  this  bar 
that  while  still  at  Orvieto,  when  a  courtier  was  praising  the 
kindness  and  protection  shown  by  Capponi  to  the  Palleschi, 
Clement  turned  shortly  round  and  in  a  whisper  said  "  That  is 
})recisely  our  misfortune'  ''•-. 

These  Medician  counsellors,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
warmly  encouraged  the  gonfalonier's  correspondence  with 
Salviati,  and  according  to  the  commonly-received  accounts, 
he  happened  on  the  fifteenth  of  April  1529  to  drop  a  letter 
in  the  couucil-chamber  of  the  Seignory  which  subsequently 
fell  into  Jacopo  Gherardi's  hands  :  it  merely  contained  allu- 
sions to  the  subject  of  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  Salviati  and  Giachinotto  Serragli  the  writer,  indi- 
cating that  under  certain  conditions  the  pontiff  would  not 
meddle  with  Florentine  liberty  but  begging  that  Capponi's 
son  Piero  might  be  despatched  to  a  secret  place  near 
Rome  for  the  conclusion  f.  Tliis  suspicious  and  somewhat 
startling  epistle  was,  after  some  fair  remonstrances  with  the 
gonfalonier  himself,  finally  communicated  to  Francesco  Valori 
and  subsequently  to  Filippo  who  was  to  distribute  copies 
amongst  the  citizens  :  Giovanni  Ringhiadori  and  other  young 
Liliertini  cried   out    Treason,    and    encouraged    by    Gherardi 

•  Segni,Lib.ii"',p.  127;  Lib.iii",]).  158.  rect,  unless   there  were  two    letters; 

t   Both    Varchi    and    Segni    say    that  one  dropped  inadvertently  by  Capponi; 

they    give    tliis    letter      "  word   for  the  other  purposely,  as  Varchi  assert)!, 

word"  and  yet  though  the   tenor  is  and  as  Segni  hints   at,  by   Francesco 

the  same,  there  are  not  two  sentences  Valori.   Tliis  seems  the  only  way,  and 

alike  in  either.  So  much  for  historiral  a  not  improbable  one,  of  reconciling 

facts  !       Segiii's    copy    (as    he    was   a  these  autliors,  and  anyone  might  have 

nephew  of  Capponi's)  is  probably  cor-  sent  a  letter  to  Capponi. 
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armed  themselves  and  occupied  the  palace,  notwithstanding  the 
ordinary  guard,  in  order  to  support  that  prior  and  Valori  in 
their  measures  against  the  gonfalonier.  A  council  was  instantly 
summoned ;  Capponi  was  impeached,  examined,  and  deposed, 
and  his  successor  elected.  Gherardi  acted  with  great  violence, 
stigmatised  him  as  a  traitor  and  would  have  had  him  beheaded 
or  thrown  from  the  palace  windows  that  night  had  not  the  gon- 
falonier's adherents  been  too  numerous. 

Francesco  Carducci  the  new  gonfalonier  instantly  doubled 
the  palace  guard  and  acting  Avith  great  energy  took  every 
j)recaution  for  his  predecessor's  safety  and  fair  trial  before 
the  council  legally  appointed  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of 
the  Seignory  and  Colleges,  the  Captains  of  Party  Guelph, 
the  Otto  di  Balia,  the  Ten  of  War,  and  the  Conserva- 
tors of  the  Laws.  Capponi,  naturally  timid,  being  thus  sud- 
denly degi'aded  was  scared  by  the  violence  of  his  enemies 
and  so  abject  was  his  defence  that  all  his  friends  were 
astounded,  more  especially  when  they  heard  him  almost 
acknowledge  his  crime  by  endeavouring  to  exculpate  his  son, 
who  though  named  in  the  letter  was  still  considered  inno- 
cent. In  such  circumstances  they  could  only  carry  an  ad- 
journment until  the  following  day  to  gain  time  for  further 
exertions ;  but  this  was  sufficient  respite  to  allow  of  their  using 
every  means  of  persuasion,  by  prayers  threats  and  promises, 
according  to  the  various  character  of  his  judges  ;  and  so  much 
the  more  zealously  because  his  condemnation  would  inevitably 
involve  themselves  in  trouble  as  accomplices  whether  right  or 
wrong.  Nor  did  they  omit  to  visit  the  prisoner,  to  reassure 
and  excite  him  to  a  more  rational  and  dignified  defence  :  his 
apprehensions  of  violence  were  relieved  by  the  new  gonfalonier's 
precautions,  and  his  confidence  revived  so  much  that  instead  of 
an  habitual  placidity  of  countenance  or  the  recent  marks  of 
terror  he  came  next  day  before  his  judges  with  a  severe  and 
grave  aspect  not  unmLxed  with  indignation,  and  made  a  bold, 
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spirited,  and  convinciug  defence.  Many  of  them  had  Leen 
regularly  informed  of  his  proceedings  and  approved  of  them; 
even  his  great  opponent  Tommaso  Soderini  was  cognizant  of 
all  and  in  the  most  generous  and  spirited  manner  liad  resisted 
Gherardi's  motion  for  death  and  torture  :  more  selfish  motives 
were  assigned ;  but  as  no  proof  exists  history  must  give  him 
credit  for  his  actions. 

Capponi  indignantly  but  respectfully  vindicated  his  own 
conduct ;  insisted  that  what  he  had  done  was  for  the  universal 
good ;  that  it  had  saved  the  republic  from  war  and  probably 
destruction,  by  turning  Clement's  mind  towards  a  legitimate 
and  friendly  restoration  of  his  family  to  their  rights  as  citizens 
and  thus  preventing  any  coalition  with  foreign  powers,  by  which 
he  asserted  that  Florence  would  surely  be  sacrificed :  he  de- 
manded with  honest  pride  if  they  thought  the  son  of  Piero 
and  the  descendant  of  Neri  and  Gino  Capponi  was  likely  to 
turn  traitor  to  his  countiy ;  or  whether  so  many  years  of  zealous 
and  faithful  service  was  no  voucher  for  his  own  integrity  ;  whe- 
ther the  man  who  first  raised  his  voice  against  the  Medici  was 
now  likely  to  recall  them ;  and  whether  he  who  had  been  so 
trusted  and  honoured  by  his  countrymen  was  then  going  to  turn 
ingrate  and  bruise  the  hand  that  cherished  him  *. 

We  are  told  by  Varchi  that  the  court  of  magistrates  legally 
appointed  to  try  the  gonfalonier  having  assembled,  Niccolo  Cap- 
poni appeared  before  it  in  a  black  cloak  with  the  "Cappuccio" 
thrown  back  on  his  shoulder  as  was  the  custom,  in  token  of 
respect ;  and  his  countenance,  in  general  remarkable  for  ex- 
treme placidity,  seemed  now  more  than  stern.  After  a  short 
pause  during  which  his  looks  were  cast  upward  towards  heaven, 

♦  Varchi  and  Segni  give  two  very  dif-  but  it  is  not  comparable  to  Varchi's. 

fcrent  speeches  as  Capponi's,  the  lat-  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  Capponi's 

tor  rather  tamely,  the   former  full  of  authenticated  speech.      Many  literary 

vigour,  spirit,  and   cloq\ience.      Paulo  Florentines  however  believe  that  Var- 

Giovio  gives  a  tliird,  vhich  he  showed  chi's  report  is  genuine  but  this   for  se- 

in  MS.  to  Nerli,  who  ])raiscs  its  com-  vcral  reasons  seems  doubtful,  yet  it  has 

j)Osition  and  vouches  for  its  argument,  been  thought  better  to  insert  it. 
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having  received  permission  to  speak  he  replaced  the  "  Cap- 
puccio"  and  amidst  the  most  profound  silence  with  an  indignant 
gravity  thus  began. 

"  I  never  could  have  believed,  0  magnificent  Gonfalonier, 
"  exalted  Seigniors,  and  3'ou  most  honourable  Magistrates  my 
"  present  judges  and  fellow-citizens,  that  Niccolo  di  Piero  Cap- 
"  poni,  who  I  am,  would  have  been  compelled  in  these  bonds 
"  to  defend  himself  as  an  enemy  of  Florence,  as  a  friend  of 
"  the  House  of  Medici :  and  to  speak  more  plainly,  as  a  traitor 
"  to  his  country  !  But  since  the  power  of  fortune,  or  the  will 
"  of  men,  or  both  one  and  the  other  have  thus  decided,  behold 
"  me  here  before  your  Excellencies,  yet  hardly  so  much  to 
"  defend  myself  and  my  cause  as  from  a  wish  not  to  leave  truth 
"  and  innocence  undefended.  Certes  the  wickedness  with 
"  which  I  am  charged  is  so  great  and  I  so  far  from  having, 
"  I  will  not  say  committed,  but  ever  even  thought  of  it, 
"  that  I  can  hardly  ventui'e  to  judge  which  is  greatest,  the 
"  malignity  of  those  who  have  so  falsely  and  so  abominably 
"  accused  me,  or  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  others  who  so 
"  lightly,  so  inconsiderately,  not  to  say  rashly,  have  believed 
"  it !  And  although  I  well  know  how  many  and  powerful  ai'e 
"  my  enemies,  and  to  what  end  and  by  what  arts  they  thus 
"  persecute  me,  nevertheless  this,  I  know  not  whether  to  call 
"  it  perfidy  or  malice,  gives  me  more  anger  than  pain,  and 
"  brings  with  it  two  things  which  besides  your  prudence  and 
"  goodness,  my  most  honoured  magistrates  citizens  and  judges ; 
"  greatly,  and  most  justly  if  I  am  not  deceived,  both  com- 
•'  fort  and  console  me.  One  is  that  I  know  how  in  all 
"  human  actions  whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  not  the  deed  itself 
"  but  the  motive  of  the  doer  and  his  object  in  doing  it  that 
"  should  be  considered  :  the  other,  that  the  light  of  truth  is  so 
"  clear  and  luminous  that  the  mists  of  human  envy  and  ma- 
"  lignity  which  cover  it  with  false  and  iniquitous  calumny, 
"  may  indeed  veil  it,  as  clouds  veil  the  sun's  splendour,   once 
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and  partially,  and  for  a  season,  but  wholly  and  everlast- 
ingly, never. 

"  Being  assured  of  these  things  and  confiding  in  your  great 
pitidence  and  goodness,  I  hope  that  innocence  will  be  more 
effectual  in  presendng  my  hfe  and  honour  than  the  iniquity 
of  my  enemies  and  adversaries  in  satiating  their  own  cruelty 
and  ambition.  I  know  at  least  that  I  am  not  injured  in  really 
having  wished,  nor  are  they  benefited  by  the  appearance  of 
wishing  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  this  high  and  magnificent 
republic :  nor, amongst  so  many  venerable  magistrates  and 
discreet  citizens  will  the  modesty  and  humility  be  less  felt, 
with  which  to  avoid  false,  infamous,  unexpected,  and  un- 
merited danger,  a  man  necessarily  defends  himself,  than  the 
audacity  and  arrogance  of  those  who  to  bring  shame  and 
irreparable  injuiy  on  others  have  no  scrapie  in  offending. 
And  in  order  that  everybody  may  know  how  candidly  and 
simply  I  proceed  according  to  my  nature  and  habits,  I  will 
not  deny  as  I  could  and  perhaps  ought ;  nay,  I  freely  confess 
everything  that  my  rivals  and  censurers,  not  only  at  the  street- 
corners  and  shops  but  in  the  public  places  the  churches  and 
even  in  the  verj''  convents  themselves,  have  said  and  con- 
tinue to  say  against  me  :  namely,  that  I  have  received  letters 
from  the  friends  and  agents  of  Pope  Clement  at  Rome  and 
have  answered  them.  The  question  then  which  now  remains 
for  discussion  is  whether  the  having  done  this  be  worthy  of 
reprehension  or  punishment  as  they  wish  and  advocate,  or 
really  perhaps  of  praise,  at  least  of  approval  and  certainly 
excuse  as  I  myself  think  and  repeat.  Now,  in  order  that  you 
my  most  just  and  pradent  citizens  and  judges,  may  be  better 
able  to  comprehend  and  consequently  more  fairly  determine 
this  matter;  I  will  shortly  and  truly  declare  the  motives  which 
induced  me  thus  to  act.  I  say  then  that  when  I  was  first 
elected  gonfalonier,  consideiing  diligently  within  myself  not 
only  how  great   and  honourable  was  the  post,  but  also  how 
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"  grave  and  perilous,  as  being  equally  subject  to  the  envy  of  the 
"  mean  and  ambition  of  the  proud  ;  the  idea  of  this  dignity, 
"  which  the  magnificent  and  illustrious  people  of  Florence 
"  conferred  -when  they  had  by  divine  aid  rather  than  human 
"  counsel  become  free,  held  me  for  a  short  time  in  doubt 
"  whether  I  should  rejoice  or  not.  On  one  side  it  was  a 
"  satisfaction  to  feel  how  much  the  good- will  and  judgment 
"  of  the  citizens  favom-ed  me ;  on  the  other,  well  knowing 
"  the  deep  obligations  of  so  high  and  important  an  office 
"  and  how  insufficient  my  own  weak  judgment  and  abilities 
"  I  felt  extreme  embarrassment,  fearing  that  I  should  neither 
"  be  able  to  fulfil  my  own  duties  nor  their  expectations,  and  I 
"  felt  this  the  more  sensibly  because  my  disposition  was  never 
"  to  resist  or  oppose  but  always  to  submit  and  cede  to  those  who 
"  really  were,  or  who  held  themselves  superior  to  me;  a  mani- 
"  fest  proof  of  which  is  my  having  only  two  months  past  in  the 
"  Great  Council  requested  leave  to  resign  the  gonfaloniership 
"  as  you  well  know  who  forbid  me  to  do  so.  But  returning  to 
"  the  first  point :  I  say  that  finding  myself  for  the  above-men- 
"  tioned  reasons  all  doubtful  and  perplexed,  I  first  prayed 
"  devoutly  to  God  for  his  divine  grace  and  then  turned  every 
"  thought  and  faculty  to  one  end  and  object,  and  that  was,  at 
"  every  personal  risk  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  safety  of  this 
"  powerful  and  magnificent  city.  To  accomplish  this,  two 
"  things  above  all  others  were  necessary  and  both  equally 
"  difficult :  the  first  was  to  reunite  the  citizens  and  hold 
"  them  firm  and  peaceable :  the  second  to  restrain  the  anger 
"  and  mitigate  the  virulence  of  Pope  Clement  who  is  of  a  par- 
"  ticularly  cruel  and  vindictive  nature,  m  order  that  he  being 
"  allui-ed  by  his  own  expectations  of  recovering  Florence  shovJd 
"  not  unite  himself  with  Caesar  for  our  ruin,  Csesar  himself 
"  being  deeply  offended  with  us  on  many  accounts,  but  espe- 
"  ciallyfor  the  assistance  our  army  afforded  to  Lautrec  against 
"  him   at  the  siege   of  Naples;  and  being  no  less  cruel,  no 
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"  less  vindictive  than  Clement  he  also  is  seeking  our  min.  Now, 
"  as  to  the  first  of  these  two  things  it  is  well  known  that  I  have 
"  left  no  means  untried  both  by  words  and  actions,  hut  verily 
"  with  small  success,  to  secure  as  members  of  this  com- 
"  munity  those  citizens  who  from  their  old  adherence  to  the 
"  Medici  are  called  Palleschi,  and  not  only  protect  them  against 
"  public  and  private  injury  but  let  them  share  the  honours  of 
"  the  commonwealth.  This  brought  on  me  the  censure  of  many 
"  and  was  the  occasion  of  my  being  called,  besides  other  taunts 
"  and  reproaches,  not  only  '  Doge,'  which  indeed  I  was  ;  but 
"  '  Bofje  oj  Venice  '  they  insultingly  named  me  !  Thus  endea- 
"  vouring  to  tax  me  with  discontent  at  popular  government 
"  and  a  desire  to  inti'oduce  that  of  the  Ottimati  as  if  the 
"  supreme  dignity  of  this  most  noble  city  were  not  sufficient 
"  for  me,  or  that  I  were  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
"  government  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  !  And 
"  whoever  asserts  that  those  citizens  accustomed  to  be  ruled 
"  and  benefited  by  the  Medici  can  never  by  any  conciliatory 
"  acts  become,  not  to  say  reconciled  but  even  attached  to  this 
"  free  government,  is  according  to  my  judgment  in  a  profound 
"  and  palpable  error;  because  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
"  with  Clement's  nature  and  well  Itnow  how  deeply  he  thmks 
"  himself  injured  by  them,  and  none  of  them  are  so  dull  or  so 
"  blind  as  not  to  perceive  and  understand  that  the  Pope,  al- 
"  though  he  outwardly  feigns  to  hold  and  esteem  them  as  friends, 
"  in  secret  detests  them  as  enemies  little  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
"  us  !  And,  according  to  his  judgment,  this  is  not  without  just 
"  reason,  since  they,  (in  five  days  it  will  be  exactly  two  years 
"  ago),  instead  of  running  to  defend  his  house  against  the  peo- 
"  pie  hurried  on  along  with  that  people  to  attack  it ;  and  in 
"  lieu  of  advising  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona  to  maintain  his 
"  position  and  aiding  and  encouraging  him  to  do  so  ;  they  after 
"  the  capture  of  the  public  palace  persuaded  him  with  Ippo- 
"  lito  and  Alexander  to  escape  frightened  and  unassisted  from 
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"  the  town.  As  to  the  second  thmg ;  considering  as  I  did 
"  the  extreme  difficulty  to  which  Pope  Clement  was  reduced, 
"  because  on  one  side  he  would  not  hear  of  relinquishing  the 
"  dominion  of  Florence,  and  on  the  other,  pressed  by  a  sense 
"  of  mortification  at  the  idea  of  being  reconciled  and  even 
"  allied  to  a  man  who  had  only  yesterday  it  may  be  said 
"  with  so  much  shameful  injury  and  injurious  shame,  held  him 
"  many  months  in  captivity  :  considering  I  say  all  this,  and  well 
"  knowing  that  according  to  his  nature  and  usual  habits  he 
"  worked  cunningly  and  tempted  me  maliciously ;  first  by  ask- 
"  ing  only  trifles  (things  of  little  moment  which  in  fact  were 
"  not  unreasonable)  in  order  to  arrive  insensibly  at  the  gi'avest 
"  the  most  important  and  in  short  the  most  injurious  actions  ; 
"  wherefore  not  to  provoke  him  I  determined  to  use  his  own 
"  arts  against  himself,  and  with  so  much  the  more  justice  be- 
"  cause  his  object  was  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  his  country 
"  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  prevent,  therefore  I  thought  it 
"  right  and  even  my  duty  to  reply.  In  the  hope  of  thus  soften- 
"  ing  his  incredible  bitterness  of  spirit  I  continued  amusing 
"  him  Avith  words,  so  that  he  should  not  have  at  least  any 
"  apparent  reason  to  complain  of  private  citizens,  nor  so  mali- 
"  ciously  to  accuse  the  leaders  as  he  was  continually  doing ; 
"  fearing  moreover  that  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  might  ultimately 
"  throw  himself  into  the  emperor's  arms  and  so  unite  the  spi- 
"  ritual  and  temporal  powers  against  us  I  thus  acted.  These  are 
"  the  deceptions ;  my  most  noble  and  prudent  fellow-citizens  and 
"  judges,  which  I  have  used  against  this  city  ;  these  are  the  ma- 
"  chinations  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  towards  this  republic ; 
"  these  in  short  are  the  treasons  that  I  have  committed  against 
"  this  people  and  my  country ;  for  these  alone  am  I  accused,  de- 
"  famed,  and  reprehended  and  pierced  to  the  quick,  not  less 
"  deeply  than  falsely,  by  my  accusers  calumniators  and  rebukers. 
"  And  if  any  citizen  ask,  after  the  injunction  laid  upon  me 
"  by  the  '  Pratica '  to  discontinue  such  correspondence,  why  I 
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"  still  continued  it ;  I  will  answer  that  I  had  no  other  reason 
"  than  the  abundant  zeal  and  affection  which  I  bear  and  shall 
"  ever  bear  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  this  Heaven-beloved 
"  and  to  me  most  precious  people ;  which  same  liberty  and 
"  prosperity,  not  by  mere  private  and  cabinet  recommendation, 
"  but  by  the  whole  people,  publicly  in  the  Great  Council  was 
"  confided  and  commended  to  my  care.  And  as  the  captains 
"  of  ships  when  overtaken  by  a  tempest  are  not  to  govern  their 
"  actions  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
"  sengers  but  by  what  reason  and  experience  teach  them;  so 
"  those  who  govern  republics  oughtto  follow,  not  what  others  say, 
"  but  what  they  themselves  judge  wisest  for  the  country.  Certes 
"  it  would  go  haxd  at  time  of  need  were  the  commanders  of 
"  armies  in  protecting  themselves  from  the  enemy,  or  choosing 
"  their  encampment,  or  in  giving  battle  ;  instead  of  their  own 
"  judgment  to  follow  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  their  sol- 
"  diers  !  Nevertheless  it  was  not  by  my  own  mere  will  but  with 
"  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  many  kind  and  prudent  citizens 
"  that  I  have  always  contiimed  this  negotiation,  as  numbers, 
"  (several  of  whom  I  now  see  amongst  my  judges)  well  know 
"  and  can  most  truly  witness.  And  as  I  doubt  not  that  the 
"  opinions  of  others  might  have  been  and  perhaps  were  more 
•'  prudent  and  judicious  than  mine,  so  am  I  equally  certain 
"  that  mine  sprung  from  great  benevolence  and  excellent 
"  intentions  ;  and  finally  wliatever  I  have  said  or  done  in  the 
"  management  of  this  affair  was  said  and  done  with  a  good 
"  object  and  in  the  full  belief  that  I  thus  benefited  the  liberty 
■'  and  welfare  of  this  (more  dear  to  me  than  life)  my  own 
"  delightful  country.  Hence  is  my  hope  that  what  I  have 
•'  done  should  not  merely  be  excused  and  sanctioned  but  also 
'  applauded  not  only  by  you  0  incorruptible  judges;  but  if 
*'  the  love  of  my  country  and  truth  does  not  deceive  me,  as  T 
"  believe  it  does  not ;  by  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
"  dren  after  them.     I  now  pray  to   God  that  the  time  may 
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never  arrive  when  our  posterity,  blessing  the  reuitiins  of  Nic- 
colo  Cappoui,  may  curse  and  execrate  those  of  his  rivals  and 
adversaries  to  -whom  I  am  novp  going  to  address  myself;  and  to 
you,  Sigiiior  Jacopo  Gherardi,  before  all  the  rest !  To  you 
who  not  content  with  having  by  means  of  public  suspicion 
deprived  me  of  the  chief  magistracy,  nor  with  beholding  me 
in  this  sad  and  mournful  garment ;  are  still  with  unmitigated 
violence  trying  to  deprive  me  of  life  and  honour  I  I  now  de- 
mand, what  is  your  motive  ?  (for  never  in  word  or  deed  have 
I  offended  you)  what  motive  urges  you  to  behave  so  cruelly 
and  persecute  me  with  such  hate  that  the  axe  and  the  block 
are  scarcely  sufi&cient  to  slake  your  thirst  for  blood  ?  almost 
as  if  I  had,  nay  even  without  the  almost,  but  as  if  I  really 
had  delivered  your  own  dwelling  and  all  this  city  up  to  sword 
and  fire  !  I  know  that  you,  being  ashamed  to  confess  before 
this  venerable  council  of  most  sapient  magistrates  and  judi- 
cious citizens,  that  you  have  not  been  incited  so  much  by 
your  own  malignity  and  wickedness  as  by  the  ambition  and 
envy  of  others ;  being  ashamed  I  say  to  confess  this,  you 
will  reply,  if  not  with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  certainly 
with  wickedness  and  malignity  ;  '  That  letter  which  I  picked 
up  that  thou  didst  not  rememher  to  have  dropped  from  thy 
bosom,  written  from  Rome  by  Giachinotto  Serragli  agent  of 
Jacopo  Salviati  who  is  the  secretary  and  near  relation  of 
Clement.''  Well ;  but  if  I  deny  that  the  letter  came  from 
Rome  ;  that  it  was  written  by  Giachinotto  Serragli,  and  that 
I  never  dropped  it  at  all ;  what  would  be  your  answer,  you 
loiowing  nothing  for  certain  and  being  unable  to  prove  any- 
thing against  me  ? — And  if  I  were  to  add  that  this  letter 
was  written  by  you  or  some  other  who  hates  me  as  much  as 
you  do,  and  who  purposely  dropped  it  to  raise  an  infamous 
outcry  against  me,  or  rather  most  iniquitously  to  deprive  me 
at  once  of  life  and  honour  ;  what  would  you  reply  ?  Come  ; 
speak ;  to  turn  thus  pale  is  not  enough ;  you  must  become 
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"  white  when  you  accuse  me  with  such  asperity  !  although  T 
"  believe  that  such  wanness  is  less  remorse  than  anger  but 
"  even  this  last  is  unreasonable  :  if  taverns  were  closed ; 
"  gambling  interdicted  ;  blasphemy  prohibited  ;  this  was  no 
"  more  my  fault  who  proposed  the  law  than  that  of  the  many 
"  magistrates  who  approved  it  or  the  Great  Council  that 
"  passed  it.  But  not  to  distress  you  more,  I  will  keep  to  what 
"  I  have  already  promised  and  restore  your  natural  honesty  by 
"  conceding  all  that  you  have  said  and  what  you  want  nie  also 
"  to  say ;  namely  that  the  letter  came  from  Rome ;  that 
"  it  was  written  by  Giachinotto  Serragli ;  and  also  (if  it  will 
"  give  you  greater  satisfaction)  that  I  did  drop  it ;  and  then 
"  I  will  only  ask,  what  in  Heaven's  name  was  there  in 
"  that  letter  about  which  you  have  made  and  are  still 
"  making  such  an  uproar  beyond  that  which  I  have  already 
"  not  only  ingenuously  confessed  but  veraciously  justitied  ? 
"  '  Oh;'  you  will  say;  '  It  tells  us  that  thou  didst  send  thy  son 
"  Piero  beyond  the  frontier  with  some  proposition.'  Why  the 
"  letter  itself  plainly  declares  this  !  But  the  question  is  whether 
"  I  really  did  send  him?  '  I  do  believe'  (you  will  reply)  '  thnt 
"  you  sent  him.'  And  I  rejoin,  that  I  knoiv  I  did  not;  and 
"  that  your  belief  ought  to  have  small  force  against  my  cer- 
"  tainty !  Even  if  I  had  so  despatched  him  it  was  not  the  act 
"  of  sending  him  but  the  cause  of  sending  him,  or  rather  the 
"  commission  which  he  had  from  me  that  should  have  been 
"  considered  ;  which  commission  never  having  been  given  by  me 
"  could  scarcely  have  been  known  by  you.  '  I  did  not  know  it,' 
"  you  would  here  reply,  as  1  understand  you  have  elsewhere 
"  done,  '  but  I  guessed  it,  and  one  may  easily  conjecture  that  it 
"  ivoidd  not  be  good,  but  most  pernicious  to  this  city.'  Then  do 
"  you  really  wish  tliat  in  a  matter  of  such  importixnce  credit 
"  should  alone  be  given  to  your  divinings  and  imaginations  ? 
"  And  is  it  in  your  eyes  the  office  of,  I  will  not  say  a  good 
"  Christian  or  a  good  citizen ;   but  of  a  reputable  man ;  or 
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"  simply  even  of  a  man,  to  accuse  any  one  so  abominably  and 
"  place  bis  life  and  fame  in  jeopardy  witbout  any  other  founda- 
"  tion  tban  conjectures  wbicb  often,  nay  generally  or  rather 
"  almost  always  turn  out  empty  or  fallacious?  But  let  it  be 
"  conceded  that  your  divinations  should  be  believed  and  faith 
"  given  to  your  conjectures ;  where  have  you  learned  and  so 
"  easily  too ;  now  tell  me  on  yom*  faith ;  where  have  you  learned 
"  that  my  commission  would  not  have  been  good  but  on  the 
"  contrary  most  injurious  to  this  city?  From  my  countenance 
"  perhaps  ?  From  my  words  ?  From  my  actions  forsooth?  Why 
"  I  was  the  first  who  dared  with  great  personal  risk  to  with- 
"  stand  the  existing  tyranny  and  vindicate  our  liberty  by 
"  insisting  that  the  Pratica  should  be  held  in  the  public  palace 
"  and  not  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  Medici !  From  my 
"  life?  I  have  now  lived  sixty  years  and  more  unblameably 
"  without  ever  exciting  a  complaint  from  any  person ! — or 
"  rather  perhaps  fi'om  the  death  of  my  father  Piero  ?  or  perad- 
"  venture  the  life  of  my  grandfather  Gino  ?  or  from  the  labours 
"  of  so  many  of  my  ancestors  for  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
"  this  republic?  or  finally  from  the  frugality  and  moderation 
"  of  all  the  Capponi  family?  Tell  me  now  Seignor  Jacopo 
"  Gherardi ;  do  you  make  no  distinction  between  a  mother  and 
"  a  stepmother?  Who,  think  you,  love  their  country  best  the 
"  children  or  the  step-children? — I  crave  an  answer. — What 
"  gi-atitude,  or  rather  what  ingratitude  would  have  been  mine 
"  to  the  Florentine  people  if,  unlike  my  father  when  in  the 
"  midst  of  war  and  barbarous  enemies  he  tore  up  the  articles 
"  of  capitulation  in  the  face  of  the  French  King  to  maintain 
"  the  liberty  of  this  republic  !  (and  he  was  I  may  say,  no  more 
"  than  a  private  citizen,  I,  gonfalonier  of  justice  !  in  the  midst 
"  of  peace!  amongst  relations,  friends  and  fellow-citizens!) 
"  if  I  had  capitulated  to  enslave  her?  Declare  I  beseech 
"  you ;  putting  what  is  rational  out  of  the  question  in  order  that 
"  you  may  not^  deride  me  for  always  demanding  reasons ;  but 
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"  say,  is  it  likely  that  I,  having  the  power  of  li^dng  free  and 
"  with  lasting  honoui*  to  myself  and  race,  should  seek  a  ser- 
"  ^ale  existence  with  perpetual  infamy  to  both?  And  finally 
"  I  demand  whether  you  have  really  allowed  yourself  to 
"  suppose  that  in  a  trial  where  life  and  honoiu'  are  at  stake,  in 
"  presence  of  so  many  severe  magistrates  and  honest  citizens, 
"  that  your  falsehoods  will  be  believed  before  my  truth  ? 
"  You  show  but  little  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  or  religion 
"  of  these  most  honest  judges  if  you  allow  yom'self  to  think 
"so.  But  even  if  nothing  of  all  I  have  alleged  existed, 
"  ought  you  not  against  a  fellow-citizen,  and  one  also  who 
"  was,  not  to  say  superior,  at  least  a  companion  and  col- 
"  league;  ought  you  not  I  say  to  have  proceeded,  if  not  with 
"  more  modesty  and  consideration,  at  least  with  less  rashness 
"  and  audacity?  For  I  wish  not  (having  more  regard  to  your 
"  dignity  as  a  member  of  the  Seignory  than  you  had  to  me  as 
"  gonfalonier)  I  wish  not  as  they  deserve  ;  to  call  them  by  their 
"  proper  names  of  rage  and  madness;  but  why  is  it  that  you 
"  thought  proper  so  suddenly  and  hastily  to  assemble  such  a 
"  crowd  of  3'oung  citizens  and  cause  them  with  half-concealed 
"  arms  to  stalk  audaciously  through  the  prior's  apartments  and 
"  even  before  my  own  chambers  in  order  to  intimidate  me? 
"  Why  ann  the  militia?  Why  take  possession  of  the  palace? 
"  Why  shut  and  bolt  the  palace  gate  ?  W^hat  good,  think 
"  you,  was  meant  by  that  tumult  which  mider  your  direc- 
"  tions  arose  ere  yesterday  in.  the  court  and  on  the  steps  of 
"  this  palace  by  the  very  people  who  were  placed  there  to 
"  prevent  disorder?  From  whom  did  they  come  and  what  was 
"  the  meaning  of  those  imprudent  and  insolent  shouts  ?  Im- 
"  prudent  and  insolent  do  I  say !  rather  let  me  call  them 
"  impious  and  nefarious  and  in  the  midst  of  other  barbarities, 
"  most  bai'barous  and  abominable  !  '  Throiv  him  doum  ;  pitch 
"  him  Iteadlong  from  the  iviudoivs  '  was  the  cry  !  and  that  I  still 
"  breathe  and  look  upon  the  pleasant  and  beautiful  light  of  day 
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"  I  owe  first  to  God's  mercy  from  whom  all  good  proceeds, 
"  and  next  to  some  spirited  and  humane  citizens  who  inter- 
"  posed  to  save  me  ;  but  it  is  not  your  fault  that  I  and  my  son 
"  Piero  were  not  most  barbarously  murdered  in  this  palace  and 
"  even  in  my  own  chamber  !  Civilised  men  Seignior  Jacopo 
"  should  conduct  themselves  in  a  civilised  manner :  in  well- 
"  ordered  republics,  judgments,  not  arms;  laws,  not  men, 
"  should  control  and  govern.  Have  you  not  yet  learned,  after 
"  having  been  so  many  years  the  father  of  a  family,  what 
"  punishment  is  due  to  disorderly  men  who  for  any  cause 
"  raise  the  people  and  arm  the  younger  citizens,  already  from 
"  their  nature  too  easily  excited  and  prone  to  novelty  ?  Is 
"  it  hidden  from  you  what  a  grave  offence  is  committed  and 
"  what  punishment  is  incurred  by  him  that  on  his  own  autho- 
"  rity  puts  to  death  another  man  in  what  place  soever  it  may 
"  happen,  even  though  he  be  a  private  person  of  the  lowest  and 
"  humblest  class  ?  How  much  graver  then  when  it  is  a  gon- 
"  falonier  of  Florence  in  the  very  palace  of  the  government ! 
"  Are  you  alone  forgetful  that  the  magistrates  are  sacred  and 
"  inviolable  ?  Do  you  believe ;  (or  do  you  want  a  special 
"  privilege)  that  those  things  which  to  all  others  are  unlawful 
"and  forbidden,  to  you  are  lawful  and  conceded?  What 
"  greater  difference  is  there  between  princes  and  tyrants  than 
"  that  these  kill  whom  they  please  and  how  they  please  ;  and 
"  those  only  culprits  and  by  the  forms  of  justice?  But  I  will 
"  not  depart  from  my  own  nattire  and  habits  to  excite  hatred 
"  against  you  for  those  things  which  would  justly  bring  down 
"  on  your  head  what  you  unjustly  were  trying  and  are  still 
"  trying  to  bring  on  mine  ;  I  will  only  say  that  if  the  good 
"  of  this  city  and  public  utility  were  as  dear  tQ  you  as  you 
"  say,  'you  would  not  either  to  satisfy  your  own  anger  or  the 
"  ambition  of  others,  put  them  both  in  the  peril  that  you  have 
"  now  done :  for  if  what  I  hear  be  time  (and  may  it  please 
"  God   to  make  it  false)  that  preparations  have  been  made 
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"  by  many  not  to  let  me  issue  from  this  palace  alive;  it  is 
"  equally  true  that  there  are  no  fewer  nor  less  powerful  who 
"  are  preparing  to  save  me  :  those  want  me  to  be  condemned 
"  before  I  am  heard,  and  to  be  put  to  death  before  I  am 
"  condemned ;  these  cannot  suffer  justice  to  be  impeded  and 
"  reason  vanquished  and  oppressed  by  force.  And  because 
"  even  now  I  think  I  hear  the  sound  of  arms  and  see  close 
"  at  hand  the  extreme  danger  in  which,  with  ultimate  injury 
"  and  the  annihilation  of  this  republic,  the  city  is  involved  ; 
•'  commiseration  for  my  country  and  love  for  my  fellow-citizens 
"  force  and  constrain  me  to  do  that  which  I  had  determined 
"  to  avoid,  only  to  prevent  my  cause  or  rather  the  crimes  of 
"  others  from  bringing  us  to  civil  war,  murder,  the  ruin  of 
"  houses  and  violation  of  sacred  edifices :  namely  to  recom- 
"  mend  myself  and  righteous  cause  to  your  consideration  ;  as 
"  well  because  I  thought  my  innocence  in  itself  sufi&cient,  as 
"  not  to  appear  diffident  of  your  justice  and  integrity.  Where- 
"  fore  magnificent  gonfalonier,  exalted  seigniors,  and  you  my 
"  most  honom-ed  magistrates,  citizens,  and  judges  ;  to  you  all 
"  and  severally  I  now  address  myself  with  equal  humility 
"  both  of  head  and  heart ;  and  I  pray  and  conjure  you  with  all 
"  my  strength  and  ability,  that  m  giving  your  votes  and 
•'judgment  in  this  cause  you  will  vouchsafe  to  remember; 
■'  first,  that  he  who  without  just  x-eason  or  foundation  now 
"accuses,  is  Jacopo  di  Jacopo  Gherardi ;  and  he  that  with 
"  just  cause  and  reason  most  justly  defends  himself  is  Niccolo  di 
"  Piero  Capponi.  Secondly,  that  in  your  hands  and  in  the 
"  beans  which  you  hold  there,  are  placed  not  only  my  life  and 
"  liberty  who  am  your  most  innocent  fellow-citizen  but  also 
"  the  liberty  and  safety  of  this  city  and  the  whole  Florentine 
"  people,  because  the  principal  intention  of  Gherardi,  of  all  that 
"  resemble  Gherardi,  and  of  those  who  make  use  of  Gherardi  as 
"  an  audacious  and  unscrupulous  man  without  respect  for  things 
"  or  persons,  is  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  me  as  to  render  the 
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"  commonwealth  subservient  to  their  own  private  interest  and 
"  change  this  pubhc  and  free  popular  government  to  a  licentious 
"  dissolute  and  particular  dominion  for  themselves.  Nor  do 
"  they  perceive,  blinded  as  some  are  by  hatred  and  envy  and 
"  others  dazzled  by  ambition  and  gold,  that  there  is  no  shorter 
"  or  better  way  (but  with  extreme  injury  and  shame  both  to  us 
"  and  them)  to  place  this  community,  together  with  the  most 
"  noble  and  potent  city  of  Florence  and  all  its  vast  and 
"  flourishing  dominions,  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  Pope  Clement, 
"  and  consequently  reduce  her  from  a  state  of  liberty  and  hap- 
"  pmess  (may  God  avert  this  sinister  but  I  fear  too  true 
"  augury)  to  a  perpetual  state  of  misery  and  servitude  under 
"  the  cruellest  of  jurisdictions  I  !  " 

Capponi's  speech  was  so  vigorous  and  animated,  so  full  of 
sincerity,  and  so  unexpected  either  by  friends  or  foes  that 
while  he  spoke  and  for  some  time  afterwards  a  dead  silence 
pervaded  the  assembly  and  an  indignant  satisfaction  glowed  in 
the  aspect  of  his  followers  :  even  Jacopo  Gherardi  himself, 
astonished  at  such  vehemence  of  elocution  and  its  total  change 
from  the  tone  of  Capponi's  last  address,  remained  almost  stupi- 
fied.  Imagining  that  eveiybody  regarded  him  with  a  frown  he 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  himself  and  continued  speechless ; 
but  soon  recovering  he  justly  insisted  on  some  investigation, 
or  some  other  test  of  innocence  than  a  mere  declamatorj' 
negation  of  the  charge :  it  was  he  said  far  too  grave  to  slur 
over,  and  Niccolo  should  either  be  cleared  of  crime  or  the 
people  of  doubt  and  suspicion  by  his  punishment.  But  he 
spoke  in  vain  ;  Capponi's  friends  were  too  numerous,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  third  party  which  although  believing  him  in  fault 
was  appeased  by  his  previous  degradation  and  vdshed  to  close 
the  wound  in  gentleness.  The  gonfalonier  with  true  Florentine 
justice  had  in  fact  been  already  condemned  and  punished 
ere  he  was  tried,  and  although  his  adherents  allowed  and 
even  encouraged  this  for  the  sake  of  disarming  public  fury,  it 
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became  no  less  cogent  a  plea  in  his  favour ;  wlierefore  without 
further  investigation,  without  a  single  witness  being  called  on 
either  side,  with  nothing  but  Gherardi's  impeachment  and 
Capponi's  defence  and  with  his  crime  unproved,  unsupported, 
unexamined  in  any  of  its  bearings ;  the  Court  proceeded  to 
judgment !  Gherai'di's  first  motion,  to  apj)ly  the  torture,  was 
negatived  with  a  reproof  from  the  "  Decemvirate  of  Peace  and 
Liberty  :"  the  same  fate  attended  his  second,  which  was  for 
two  years'  banishment :  his  third  had  greater  success,  and  on 
this  Capponi  was  condemned  to  remain  for  a  specified  period 
within  the  Florentine  dominion  under  a  penalty  of  thirty 
thousand  crowns.  Thus  absolved  he  immediately  quitted  the 
palace  but  more  like  a  conqueror  than  a  half-condemned  cri- 
minal ;  for  such  a  train  of  friends  and  rejoicers  attended  his 
exit  that  when  he  turned  to  thank  them  at  his  own  door  a 
portion  of  the  line  had  not  yet  been  able  to  clear  the  public 
square  before  the  palace  *  ! 

Thus  ended  for  a  while  the  political  career  of  Niccolo  di 
Piero  Capponi.  Next  morning  he  was  seen  calmly  following 
his  business  in  the  markets  and  soon  after  retired  in  quiet  to 
his  villa  to  avoid  the  crowds  of  visitors  who,  from  foreign  am- 
bassadors downwards,  kept  thronging  his  antechambers.  He 
had  escaped  a  great  danger ;  for  so  bent  was  Gherardi  on  his 
death  that  besides  filling  the  palace  with  the  young  ai-med 
"  Libertines,"  who  had  been  excited  to  madness  ere  he  gave 
the  obnoxious  letter  to  the  Seignory,  he  had  actually  ordered 
the  headsman  to  attend  and  endeavouring  to  intimidate  the 
remaining  priors  by  menaces  and  force  of  arms  moved  that 

*  Casa  Capponi  is  now  the  Hotel  of  Cambi,  torn,  xxiii.,  pp.  40-43. — Fil". 

the   "Pour  Nations"   on  the  Lung'  Nerli,   Lib.  viii",  pp.   182-3.  —  Jac". 

Arno  at  the  foot  of  the  Bridge  Santa  Nardi,    Lib.   viii",    p.   344.       Varchi. 

Trinita.     In  the  great  hall  are  some  Lib.  viii",  pp.  243-271. — Segni,  Lib. 

fine    paintings    of    his   father    Picro's  ii",  pp.  132-1.53. — Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib. 

exploits  well  preserved. — Guicciardini,  ii",  pp.  173-17.9. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib. 

Storia,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  198. —  xxvii.,  pp.  108-114. — Ainmirato,  Lib. 

Segni,   Vita  di   N.   Capponi.  —  Giov.  xxx",  pp.  379-80. 
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Capponi  should  be  decapitated  !  Twice  was  the  question  put, 
and  twice  it  failed  one  vote  alone  being  wanting ;  but  his 
friends  were  staunch;  upon  which  Gherardi  started  up  and 
dra\ring  a  dagger,  furiously  exclaimed  "  This  at  least  shall 
carry  the  question  if  it  cannot  carry  the  votes .'"  Whereupon 
Lorenzo  Berardi  a  young  and  ardent  friend  of  the  gonfalonier 
instantly  drew  his  poniard  and  advancing  towards  Gherardi 
sternly  said,  "And  this  shall  un-carry  the  question!"  This 
resolution  saved  Capponi  for  that  night  and  paved  the  way  for 
his  final  absolution  *. 

About  the  letter  there  is  some  mysteiy ;  Varchi  positively 
asserts  that  it  was  written  on  purpose  to  ruin  Capponi ;  that 
having  been  given  by  Clement  or  his  agents  to  Francesco  Valori 
while  at  Rome  the  latter  pm-posely  dropped  it  according  to  his 
instructions,  and  Segni  also  hints  though  indistinctly,  at  some 
such  transaction.  If  so  it  was  probably  a  copy,  or  one  of  the 
same  tenor  differently  composed  as  these  authors  profess  to  give 
it  for  there  are  too  many  minute  circumstances  produced  by 
Segni,  whose  father  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  scene,  to  doubt 
for  an  instant  that  Capponi  did  receive  a  letter;  that  it  surprised 
him  by  its  variation  from  all  others  which  had  hitherto  come  ; 
by  its  being  the  first  since  he  had  dropped  the  con-espondence  ; 
by  its  incomprehensible  allusions ;  and  because  it  was  written 
by  Serragli  with  whom  he  disclaimed  having  had  any  previous 
correspondence.  Lorenzo  Segni  advised  him  at  first  to  destroy 
the  letter,  but  Capponi  convinced  him  that  the  better  way 
would  be  to  lay  it  before  the  Pratica,  and  this  would  have  been 
done  had  not  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gherardi  f. 

Francesco  Carducci  the  new  gonfalonier  had  been  elected 
amidst  angry  shouts  from  Capponi's  armed  partisans  without 
and  the  feverish  anxiety  of  his  friends  within  :  their  eagerness  to 
save  him  prevented  opposition  in  the  councils,  and  the  rapidity  of 

*  Segni,  Vita  Capponi,  p.  345.  Segni,  Stor.,  Lib.  iii",  p.  158. — Vita 

■Y  A'archi,    Lib.   viii.,    pp.   252-3. —     di  Capponi,  p.  341. 
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election,  the  person  chosen,  and  the  numerous  restrictions  now 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority,  all  show  the  change 
that  events  had  already  operated  in  public  opinion  and  the  strong 
suspicions  of  the  popular  faction.  To  the  present  gonfalonier 
scarcely  more  than  the  splendour  of  supremacy  remained :  he 
was  created  for  eight  months  merely  to  fill  up  the  broken  period, 
with  a  Divieto  or  prohibition  from  the  same  office  both  as  re- 
garded him  and  all  subsequent  gonfaloniers  for  two  years :  he  was 
forbidden  to  receive  any  foreign  ambassador,  envoy,  or  any  other 
political  agent  of  prince  or  republic  except  in  presence  of  the  Pro- 
posto  or  Provost  of  the  Seignory ;  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the 
priors  of  his  own  quarter.  He  could  maintain  no  agent  on  his  own 
account  in  any  foreign  court  or  state,  nor  write  in  his  own  name 
to  any  Florentine  ambassador,  governor,  or  other  functionary 
of  high  rank  ;  nor  open  any  letters  addressed  to  himself  or  the 
Seignory,  except  in  presence  of  the  provost :  and  to  complete 
his  trammels  the  private  door  of  his  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  palace  was  walled  up,  the  chambers  themselves 
taken  from  him  and  his  residence  fixed  on  the  first-floor  in 
such  a  way  that  no  entrance  nor  exit  could  be  made  except 
through  the  priors'  lodgings.  A  thousand  florins  fine,  a  trial 
before  the  Quarantia,  and  liability  to  punishment  at  any  time 
during  five  years  after  leaving  office,  were  the  penalties  attached 
to  a  breach  of  these  regulations.  Capponi's  danger  facilitated 
tlie  passage  of  this  law  which  however  his  friends  intended  to  be 
merely  provisional ;  they  were  mistaken,  for  the  six  I'emaining 
candidates  amongst  whom  the  new  gonfalonier  was  chosen  indi- 
cated a  great  revolution  of  political  feeling :  not  one  of  Capponi's 
former  livals  was  even  thought  of ;  a  totally  different  class  now 
lloated  on  public  opinion  and  the  successful  candidate  not  only 
ignoble,  but  belonging  to  the  minor  trades,  was  scarcely  known  to 
Tommaso  Soderini  and  the  haughty  Florentine  aristocracy.  They 
were  indignant  at  the  slight,  astounded  at  their  own  loss  of 
credit,  and  repenting  their  share  in  Capponi's  fall  determined 
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to  procure  his  absolution  *.  The  public  too  "were  surprised,  for 
Carducci  had  twice  failed  in  trade  and  evil  to  the  common- 
wealth was  foreboded  with  its  power  in  a  bankrupt's  hands  ! 
Yet  he  was  an  able  man ;  his  inaugural  speech  pleased  the 
community,  and  had  he  not  too  eagerly  and  ambitiously  clung 
to  office  by  courting  Capponi's  adherents  he  would  probably 
have  been  more  successful ;  but  in  attempting  to  gain  both 
parties  he  ultimately  lost  allf. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  a  refonn  of  the  Specchio  the 
management  of  which  being  in  the  hands  of  notaries  was 
open  to  abuses  of  the  most  serious  character,  for  few  if 
any  citizens  were  safe  when  it  pleased  those  who  exercised 
the  duties  of  this  important  office  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rights  of  citizenship  by  an  assumed  debt  to  the  community  or 
supposed  arrears  of  taxation.  In  lieu  of  notaries  therefore  a 
citizen  from  each  quarter  was  now  elected  by  the  Great  Council 
and  compelled  to  keep  such  a  register  of  all  those  who  paid 
taxes  within  his  district  as  would  enable  any  man  to  see  his 
liabilities  |.  These  must  have  been  great  for  all,  and  few 
probably  if  rigidly  dealt  with  could  have  entirely  escaped  the 
Specchio :  Florence  was  in  fact  overburdened  with  debt  the 
fruits  of  tyranny  and  war,  and  the  reestablishment  of  liberty  was 
not  unexpensive :  the  ordinary  revenues  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary, perhaps  diminished,  while  public  and  private  expenses 
increased ;  luxury  augmented  and  peculation  generally  supplied 
the  means,  as  peculation  or  bribery  will  always  do  when  the 
standard  of  sensual  pleasures  is  governed  by  fancy  in  the  upper, 
and  by  misery  in  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  deficiency 
in  ordinary  revenue  was  compensated  by  extraordinary  imposi- 
tions which  frequently  embraced  the  whole  population,  and  by 
forced  loans  of  the  most  unjust  and  arbitrary  character  which 
were  seldom  or  ever  repaid.     From  this  incessant  but  irregular 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  viii",  pp.  248-250.  +  Ibid.,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  15. 

X  Varolii,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  279. 
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and  undefined  meddling  with  private  resources  involving  a 
close  investigation  of  their  condition  which  is  always  dangerous 
in  a  mercantile  community,  arose  much  of  the  ci\'il  discord  and 
consequent  unhappiness  of  the  Florentines.  A  new  and  severe 
reformation  of  the  Decima  followed  by  a  general  and  indis- 
criminate tax  on  city  and  suburb  to  fortify  the  former,  together 
with  a  stricter  maintenance  of  sundry  moral  regulations  occu- 
pied the  first  days  of  the  new  gonMoniership*. 

When  Clement's  expectation  of  a  peaceable  return  to  Florence 
was  destroyed  by  Capponi's  lengthened  negotiations,  and  when 
that  statesman's  fall  cancelled  the  little  repugnance  which  his 
caution  might  have  otherwise  generated,  to  attack  the  city  by  force 
of  arms,  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  emperor  were  continued 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  the  treaty  clandestinely  begun 
at  Rome  by  Charles's  ambassador  Musscetola  was  terminated 
at  Barcelona  by  the  Pope's  nunzio  Nicholas  Schombcrg  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua  f . 

The  pope  conceded  little  in  this  treaty ;  the  emperor  much  ; 
for  he  was  eager  not  only  to  break  up  the  Italian  confederacy 
but  to  make  some  amends  for  his  late  persecution  of  the  Holy 
Father :  Chai-les  therefore  received  only  the  formal  investiture 
of  Naples,  free  of  all  tribute  but  the  usual  White  Pony,  and 
permission  to  tax  the  clergy  of  his  dominions :  in  return  he 
agreed  to  secure  Puivenna,  Cervia,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Rubi- 
era  to  the  church  by  his  influence  with  Venice  and  Ferrara ; 
to  reestablish  the  House  of  Medici  in  Florence,  and  give  his 
natural  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  young  Alexander 
now  the  only  lay  representative  of  that  family,  for  Ippolito  had 
been  made  a  cardinal  in  the  preceding  Januaiy.  Alexander  was 
illegitimate  ;  the  child  of  a  IMoorish  woman  ;  but  whether  the 
offspring  of  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino  ;  of  Clement  himself;  or 
of  some  unknown  person  his  mother's  character  rendered  it  im- 

*  Varchi,  Lib-.Tiii",  p.  279. —  Scgni,  xxviii. — Relazioni  Venctc,  Serie  ii% 
Lib.  ii",  p.  110.  vol.  i". 

f    Carlo    Capello     Lcttcrc,    Lcttcra 
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possible  to  determine ;  it  was  sufficient  that  the  Holy  Father  loved 
him  as  a  son  and  destined  him  to  rule  Florence.  The  extrava- 
gance and  licentiousness  of  Francis  was  the  principal  cause  of 
Lautrec's  failui'e  before  Naples  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  that  commander's  army:  he  had  afterwards  sent  another  into 
Lombardy  under  Francois  de  Bourbon  Count  of  Saint  Paul, 
composed  of  badly  paid  and  miserable  troops,  for  even  the  scanty 
funds  which  Francis  remitted  were  plundered  by  that  general  and 
his  underlings,  and  he  moreover  quarrelled  with  Urbino  who 
was  still  pursuing  those  cautious  movements  so  congenial  to  his 
own  disposition  or  private  interests,  and  the  spirit  of  Venetian 
policy.  Saint  Paul  neither  relieved  Genoa  nor  beleaguered 
Milan  although  Don  Antonio  de  Leyva  was  almost  exhausted 
in  men  and  means  and  detested  by  the  inhabitants  for  his  ex- 
cessive cruelty ;  he  failed  in  a  treacherous  attempt  to  capture 
Andrea  Doria  while  quietly  inhabiting  his  palace  at  Genoa  ;  he 
could  not  even  prevent  a  reenforcement  of  two  thousand  raw 
Spaniards  reaching  Milan  from  that  city,  although  from  their 
extreme  misery  they  were  scornfully  called  the  "  Bisogni,"  a 
name  that  subsequently  became  common  to  all  Spanish  recruits 
for  the  Italian  army  ;  and  finally  he  was  surprised,  beaten,  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  army  annihilated  by  Leyva  atLandriano  near 
Milan  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  1529*. 

Thus  perished  the  last  hopes  of  the  Florentines,  and  scarcely 
had  the  news  arrived  when  that  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona 
threw  them  into  greater  consternation,  abandoned  as  they  saw 
themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  Clement :  still  they  relied  on 
the  word  and  honour  of  Francis  :  it  was  a  false  estimate,  and 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  soon  convinced  them  of  that  monarch's 
infamy  and  their  own  destitution.  This  treaty,  concluded  in 
August  by  Louisa  of  Savoy  for  France,  and  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria  for   the   emperor    and    thence   called    "  Le    Traite   des 

*  Segni,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  109.  —  Scgni,  Lib.  iii",  p.  167. —  Varclii,  Lib.  vii°, 
p.  181. — SismonJi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  20. 
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Dames,"  was  one  of  the  most  disgi'aceful  that  ever  stained  the 
annals  of  French  diplomacy.  Fi'ancis  who  would  appear  to  have 
lost  ''everythhuj  but  his  honour"  at  Paviaonly  for  the  satisfaction 
of  becoming  an  utter  moral  banknipt  at  Cambray,  sacrificed  all 
his  allies  without  remorse.  "  He  abandoned,"  says  Sismondi, 
"  those  who  had  armed  themselves  during  his  captivity,  who 
had  made  the  Imperialists  tremble  after  their  victoiy  atPavia, 
who  w'ould  have  rescued  him  from  piison  had  he  not  so  precipi- 
tately passed  into  Spain,  who  from  that  moment  had  resolutely 
fought  for  him,  and  for  him  too  had  sacrificed  their  treasures 
their  soldiers  and  their  provinces.  He  made  no  stipulation  for 
Florence  who  at  his  solicitation  had  provoked  the  anger  of 
Charles  V.  and  had  often  rejected  advantageous  offers  of  neu- 
trality ;  nothing  for  Venice  who  had  been  his  constant  ally  and 
\\ithwhom  he  had  lately  contracted  more  formal  engagements"*. 
It  is  time  that  both  Florence  and  Venice  were  named  in  this 
treaty ;  but  how  ?  with  fraud  and  mockery !  Florence  was 
comprised,  if  within  four  mouths  she  could  make  terms  with 
the  emperor !  with  the  very  man  who  had  only  six  weeks  before 
solemnly  engaged  to  deliver  her  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the 
hands  of  her  deadly  enemy !  The  Venetians  were  as  basely 
abandoned  though  not  with  so  fatal  a  consequence ;  but  both 
were  equally  excluded  imtil  it  pleased  the  emperor  to  pardon 
them^.  After  avoiding  the  sight  of  the  Venetian  and  Floren- 
tine ambassadors  Francis  when  he  at  last  deigned  to  grant  an 
audience  to  Baldassare  Carducci  had  the  effrontery  to  declare 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  a  mere  sti'atagem  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  sons  ;  that  he  was  not  changed  ;  and  that  he  would 
be  ever  willing  to  assist  the  Florentines  whom,  (after  refusing 
his  consent  to  their  concluding  a  separate  treaty  as  they  had 
done  in  1512),  he  encouraged  to  make  a  vigorous  resistanc^e, 
and    finally  mocked  them   with   the   offer  of  forty  thousand 

*  Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  27. — Lcttcrc     Varchi,    Lih.  ix.,  pp.    3-13. — Lettcru 
di  C.  Capcllo. —  Scgni,  Lib.  iii",  p.  16G.     di  Carlo  Capcllo, 
f  Sismondi,  vol.   xii.,   pp.  27-28.  — 
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crowns !  "  The  treaty  was  concluded,"  says  Carducci,  "  with 
the  impious  and  cruel  determination  of  that  king  and  his 
agents  to  sacrifice  his  confederates  ;  so  that  this  fact  will  be 
a  perpetual  record  to  all  Italy  to  show  how  much  faith  may  be 
placed  in  the  alliances,  promises,  and  oaths  of  that  crown." 
Charles  on  the  contrary  did  not  forget  a  single  friend,  and 
even  the  deceased  Bourbon's  family  were  studiously  cared  for 
though  subsequently  despoiled  by  the  double  treachery  of  the 
false  and  despicable  Francis.  Carducci  had  been  duped  by  him 
throughout,  and  it  was  only  from  a  second  ambassador,  Barto- 
lommeo  Cavalcanti,  that  the  Florentines  were  informed  of  what 
was  really  preparing  against  them*.  The  allies  endeavoured 
to  make  better  terms,  and  in  consequence  of  the  danger  then 
gathering  on  the  Turkish  frontier  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
coupled  with  the  emperor's  pecuniary  embarrassment,  finally 
succeeded  in  concluding  successive  treaties  with  Charles  at 
Bologna  by  which  all  Italy,  Florence  alone  excepted,  was 
restored  to  tranquillity.  Charles  in  fact  did  not  wait  for  the 
treaty  of  Cambray  but  summoning  Doria  with  his  galleys  to 
Barcelona  and  loading  him  with  honours  he  embarked  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July  and  landed  at  Genoa  on  the  twelfth 
of  August  with  twelve  thousand  men.  There  he  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Cambray  and  prepared  to  put  it  into  immediate 
execution  with  a  scattered  Italian  army  under  himself  at  Genoa, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Aquila,  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  in 
Apulia,  and  Felix  of  Wurtemberg  in  Lombardy :  besides  the 
Milanese  garrison  and  a  small  Italian  force  under  Fabrizio 
Marmaldo  of  Calabria  ;  in  all  about  thirty  thousand  men*. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor's  arrival  at  Savona  became  knovni  an 
embassy  of  four  citizens  was  nominated  to  treat  with  him  but 
so  divided  in  political  opinions  that  little  unanimity  could  be 
expected  either  in  their  despatches  or  exertions :  these  were 
Niccolo  Capponi,  Matteo  Strozzi,  Rafiaello  Girolami  and  Tom- 

•  Lettere  di  Carlo  Capello. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  12. — Nerli,  Lib.  ix.,p.  185. 
f  Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  31. 
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maso  Soderini.     Niccolo  had  always  favoured  an  alliance  with 
Charles  and  gentleness  towards  Clement,  and  while  gonfalonier 
Matteo  Strozzi  had  been  one  of  his  firmest  supporters  ;  but 
Tommaso  Sodeiini,  and  Girolami  whom  the  latter  had  gained, 
were  of  the  new  ruling  popular  party.     Raffaello  Girolami's 
family  had  always  opposed,  while  he  himself  adhered  to  the 
Medici ;    but  ambition   spun-ed  him  on  to   the    achievement 
of  republican  supremacy  in  Florence   which  by  dexterity  in 
winning  both  factions  he  finally  obtained :  his   opinions  were 
warlike  and  blustering  while  Soderini  shrunk  from  the  coming 
storm,  and  Strozzi  was  more  inclined  to  save  his  private  fortune 
than  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  independence  of  his  country  *. 
Luigi  Alamanni  the  sub-ambassador  had  met  Charles  V.  at 
Savona  in  hopes  of  procuring  for  them  a  favourable  reception, 
but  except  in  fair  words  he  was  totally  unsuccessful  ;    the 
emperor  still  firm  to  his  engagements  would  not  treat  with 
Florence   unless   previously  reconciled    to   Clement  ;    he   re- 
proached the  embassy  through   his  chancellor  with   assisting 
France  against  their  liege  lord  (for  he  aftected  to  consider  Flo- 
rence an  imperial  fief)  and  altogether  treated  them  so  roughly 
that  Capponi,  Strozzi,  and  Soderini  are  said  to  have  quitted  the 
court  while  Girolami  and  Luigi  Alamanni  remained  a  little 
longer;  but  after  following  Charles  as  far  as  Piacenza  from  which 
place  at  Clement's  desire  he  was  excluded,  Girolami  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Florence.      Segni  probably  with  more  tmth 
says  that  the  embassy  continued  unbroken  to  Piacenza  where 
Capponi  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  write  a  joint  letter  inform- 
ing the  Seignory  of  the  real  state  of  afiairs  and  that  in  the 
pontiff's  clemency  alone  could  they  hope  for  safety f. 

Soon  after  this  Matteo  Strozzi  discreetly  retired  to  Venice 

•   Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  186. — Varclii,  Lib.  treat  with   the   emperor  without  any 

ix.,  pp.  42  .and  43.  exception   of    persons,    and    therefore 

t   According    to    Carlo    C.ipello,    full  includingClcincnt.  (VideZc«C»r,/ro»l 

powers  were  secretly  given,  after  this  xlii.  to  xlvi.,  and  1.  Rdazioni  Venete, 

first  audience,  to  the  ambassadors  to  vol.  i°,  serie  .xi". 
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■where  his  son  Lorenzo  had  opened  a  bank ;  Tommaso  Soderhii 
pretended  sickness  and  took  refuge  at  Lucca  but  Capponi 
with  a  finer  spirit  determined  to  share  the  perils  and  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country.  At  Castel  Nuovo  di  Garfagnana  he  met 
Rinaldo  Corsini  and  Michaelangelo  Buonarroti  who  were  appa- 
rently flying  from  the  devoted  town.  They  informed  him  of 
Albizzis  retreat  from  Arezzo,  the  deplorable  condition  and  terror 
of  Florence,  with  their  own  fears  of  its  safety;  upon  which  Niccolo 
exclaimed  in  extreme  excitement  to  Strozzi  who  was  yet  with 
him,  "Let  us  begone  Matteo  for  I  want  to  see  if  I  cannot  pre- 
"  vent  my  native  city  from  being  designedly  ruined  by  a  parcel 
"of  disgraceful  bankrupts  who  have  tyrannically  infringed  all 
"  laws  and  usurped  the  people's  authority."  Overcome  by  the 
violence  of  anger  he  was  struck  that  night  with  fever,  and 
attended  by  his  daughter  expired  on  the  eighth  of  October 
almost  continually  repeating  "  Olme !  Oime  !  Dove  abbiam  not 
condotto  quella  misera  patria  .'  "  "  Alas  !  alas  !  to  what  have 
we  brought  our  unhappy  country"  ■>' ! 

Thus  died  Niccolo  di  Piero  Capponi  who  with  all  his  errors 
was  one  of  the  most  honest  citizens  of  Florence  :  mild,  virtuous, 
and  sincere,  yet  not  untinged  with  the  general  selfishness  nor 
free  from  the  ambition  of  the  age,  he  also  shared  largely  in  the 
aristocratic  spirit  of  his  order.  With  considerable  experience 
and  ability  as  a  statesman  he  was  morally  timid,  and  not  a 
man  to  direct  the  wild  spirits  of  a  revolution  like  that  of  Flo- 
rence in  so  peculiarly  arduous  a  conjuncture.  A  noble,  but 
somewhat  wild  and  unregulated  desire  of  freedom  and  national 
independence  pervaded  the  community  ;  it  burned  most  fiercely 
below,  and  though  slacked  by  wealth,  power,  and  an  exclusive 
aristocratic  spirit,  was  still  unquenched,  and  only  left  that  body  the 
alternative  of  sharing  or  being  entirely  consumed  by  the  flame. 
Unwilling    to  yield,  unable  to   temper  or  direct    this  spirit, 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.  38-40.— Segni,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  170-175-203. — Segni,  Vita 
di  Capponi,  p.  364. 
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Capponi  fell  and  the  flame  waved  fierce  and  high  above  him ; 
but  then  the  outward  storm  arose  and  after  a  fierce  conflict 
the  fire  of  liberty  was  for  ever  extinguished  by  its  blast ! 

Cappoui's  character  may  here  be  aptly  summed  up  in  the  few 
but  emphatic  words  of  his  learned  and  dfstinguished  descend- 
ant the  jNIarquis  Gino  Capponi  of  Florence  in  his  explanatory 
notes  to  the  "Documents  of  Italian  History.''  "  Nicholas  was 
as  practised  in  business  as  sincere  in  mind,  but  neither  availed 
him  in  those  difiicult  times ;  he  was  unfortunate  both  in  life 
and  reputation,  and  perhaps  his  countiy  was  even  injured  by 
one  who  really  loved  it  so  much.  With  judgment  enough  to 
foresee  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  republic  he  had  not  the  soul 
to  illustrate  its  downfall.  If  amongst  the  '  Arrabbiati '  there 
was  often  a  scarcity  of  counsel,  in  him  there  was  neither 
enough  vigour  nor  wisdom  to  direct  those  dissolute  forces  to  a 
good  object :  it  was  necessaiy  to  iiile  them  better,  but  still 
adopt  them :  he  was  wrong  to  compress  them.  His  worst 
measure  was  the  attempt  to  reconcile  himself  with  Clement : 
no  concord  or  tempered  goverament  with  the  Medici  was  pos- 
sible, and  in  the  '  Ottomati '  neither  force  nor  union  sufficient 
to  mitigate  the  coming  monarchy.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  were  debauched ;  credit,  or  virtue,  failed  in  the  magis- 
trates;  the  real  popular  strength  seemed  to  be  incarnate  in 
Ferruci  and  died  %\'ith  him  "=:=. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS. — England  :  Henry  VIII.— Scotland  :  James  IV. 
— France  :  Francis  I. — Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  the  Low  Countries  and  German 
Empire:  Charles  V.— Pope  :  Clement  VII. — Portugal:  John  111.— Sultan 
Soliman  I. 

•  Doc.,  Stor.  Ital.   da  Molini,  note,  p.  80,  vol.  ii",  N".  Doc",  ccxiii. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FROM   A.D.    1529    TO    A.D.    1530. 


A  PEOPLE  accustomed  to  tyranny  if  they  ever  regain  their 
freedom  maintain  it  with  difficulty ;  it  is  a  strange  and  danger- 
ous weapon  and  they  handle  it  awkwardly  :  liberation 

A  D   1529.  . 

kindles  into  licence  ;  licence  becomes  anarchy,  and 
the  latter  state  of  this  nation  is  worse  than  the  former.  Or  else 
theoretical  systems  of  government  are  vainly  discussed  when 
the  people  are  impatient  for  results  and  hypothetical  constitu- 
tions, instead  of  armed  battalions,  are  apt  to  occupy  the  first 
leaders  of  revolutions  while  external  enemies  are  gathering 
around  them  or  some  daring  citizen  preparing  to  snatch  the 
jewel  from  their  hands. 

In  the  revolutions  of  states  like  those  of  Italy,  when  old  in- 
stitutions were  preserved,  the  forms  of  freedom  still  dimly 
loomed  through  the  storm  and  the  strife  was  oftener  between 
factions  than  principles  ;  for  many  subaltern  tyrants  were  sure 
to  remain,  unwilluig  to  relinquish  their  power  or  restrain  their 
noxious  aspirations.  Injury,  hatred,  vengeance,  fear,  and  am- 
bition combined  to  disturb  society,  and  an  alternate  rise  and  fall 
of  factions  formed  the  painful  theme  of  then-  histor}'  until  one 
or  the  other  was  annihilated.  Few  states  thus  circumstanced 
could  in  later  times  arrive  at  real  liberty  without  suffering  under 
some  and  probably  a  military  despotism,  which  begins  by 
destrojing  faction  and  producing  order,  for  it  is  the  sword 
that  finally  settles  the  fate  of  nations.  Springing  from  a  liberal 
source  such  despotisms  are  necessarily  imbued  with  something 
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of  the  prevailing  spirit,  or  at  least  is  compelled  to  respect  it ; 
and  while  jealously  maintaining  its  own  authority,  governs  with 
free  institutions  until  a  more  rational  Hberty  be  established. 
In  Florence  arms  were  as  yet  only  a  resort  of  the  occasion  ; 
faction  had  planted,  eradicated,  and  restored  freedom ;  but  as 
the  powers  of  despotism  approached  to  quench  her  ardent  spirit 
arms  became  necessaiy. 

Capponi  for  a  while  sustained  the  revolution  or  rather  his 
own  party,  and  an  abler  man  might  have  confirmed  her  liberty  ; 
he  had  the  will  without  the  genius  for  such  a  task,  and  believing 
that  Piero  Soderini  was  ruined  by  a  democratic  policy  he  loaded 
the  aristocratic  scale  until  the  people  becoming  sensible  of  their 
own  lightness,  by  a  sudden  effort  restored  the  equihbrium. 
Under  a  more  commanding  mind  this  policy  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  opposition  paralysed  him  and  it  became  a  half 
measure  disapproved  by  the  people,  whei'efore  both  he  and  his 
countiy  were  sacrificed.  After  Capponi's  deposition  the  govern- 
ment expanded ;  it  was  more  democratic,  more  vigorous,  less 
experienced,  but  not  less  turbulent :  the  Seignory  and  Colleges 
now  insisted  on  having  a  voice  in  the  Pratica,  and  a  new  infusion 
of  democracy  was  thus  poured  into  the  governing  council  from 
these  two  last-named  magistracies.  The  gonfalonier  was  essen- 
tially democratic,  a  vigorous  and  able  man  who  might  have 
done  good  service  but  for  his  selfish  ambition  :  endeavouring  to 
gain  the  Ottomati  and  Frateschi,  Capponi's  party,  he  in- 
curred the  suspicion  of  his  own,  and  was  always  hated  and  con- 
temned by  the  nobles  as  a  low  trader  and  bankrupt,  who  had 
usurped  their  authority.  Nevertheless  Carducci  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  meet  the  commg  war  which  after  the  impulse  of  their 
ambassadors  at  Genoa  and  Placentia  the  nation  saw  was  inevit- 
able. 

The  imperial  presence  lulled  Italy  into  a  momentary  peace, 
the  quiet  of  fear  and  expectation  ;  the  court  of  Placentia  was 
thronged  with  Italian  princes  and  embassies,  all  eager  to  pacify 

VOL.  IV.  c  c 
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the  lord  of  Italy.  Florence  first  broke  the  Italian  confederacy  by 
sending  her  ambassadors  to  Genoa,  and  now  like  a  shattered  bark 
she  found  herself  rolling  alone  and  helpless  on  the  swell  of  this 
fallacious  calm  :  weak,  mortified,  exhausted ;  she  saw  the 
gathering  storm,  the  flash  of  the  waves,  and  the  distant  gleams 
that  betokened  her  destruction ;  but  proudly  collecting  all  her 
remaining  strength  and  considering  what  she  once  was  rather 
than  what  could  now  be  accomplished,  she  boldly  girded  up 
her  loins  and  made  ready  for  the  danger !  The  sister  repub- 
lics of  her  youth  had  successively  withered  or  sunk  into  more 
than  primitive  imbecility  ;  she  alone  remained,  the  depositary 
of  their  glory,  their  virtues,  their  vices,  and  their  knowledge  ; 
the  last  and  ordy  representative  of  their  early  freedom ! 
Opposed  by  the  power  of  Spain  and  Naples,  the  Church  and 
the  empire ;  basely  abandoned  by  France  and  unassisted  by 
Venice,  her  alternative  was  submission  to  a  Medici  or  the 
valour  of  her  arms :  she  chose  the  nobler  and  the  manlier 
part,  and  resolved  that  her  fall  should  not  at  least  be  in- 
glorious *. 

The  Florentines  for  a  long  time  had  ceased  to  be  military ; 
the  pernicious  custom  of  employing  mercenaries  as  we  have 
seen  was  adopted  by  them  even  more  than  by  others,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  Florence  controlled  the  restless  Vis- 
conti,  when  she  braved  the  imperial  authority,  or  checked  the 
high  reaching  sallies  of  the  kings  of  Naples,  but  few  of  her  sons 
were  in  the  field  and  Florentine  steel  only  glittered  at  distant 
intervals  in  the  ranks  of  her  legions.  She  was  essentially  com- 
mercial, yet  prompt  to  war,  and  not  a  military  nation :  full  of 
moral  courage  and  constancy,  of  daring  and  warlike  talent,  as 
the  conduct  of  her  commissaries  had  often  shewn  and  as 
the  Donati,  the  Medici  and  others  had  fairly  proved,  she 
still  preferred  gold  to  iron  and,  like  the  Venetians,  rather 
discouraged  a  military  reputation  amongst  her  citizens.     For 

*  Letteic  di  Carlo  C.ipcllo,  p«s«2»!. 
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i\ie!i(i  and  other  before  mentioned  reasons  the  Florentine-^ 
had  avoided  personal  semce  unless  on  some  extraordinaiy 
occasions  such  as  the  storming  of  Pisa,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  individuals  made  no  study  of  war.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  militia  by  Macchiavelli  who  did  study  and  write  on 
it,  first  broke  in  upon  this  pacific  spirit  and  the  reputation  of 
the  Black  Bauds  with  their  distinguished  leader  flattered  the 
pride  and  awakened  something  of  the  ancient  military  spirit  of 
the  people.  This  however  must  of  necessity  have  been  limited 
until  the  shadow  of  their  coming  tyrant  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
city ;  it  was  then  that  they  really  revived,  and  seizing  the  long- 
neglected  weapons  sternly  devoted  themselves  to  their  country. 
Besides  the  young  urban  guard  there  was  the  rural  militia  of 
ten  thousand  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty 
six  :  they  were  principally  arquibusiers,  received  permanent 
pay,  and  were  divided  into  thirty  companies ;  sixteen  on  the 
right  and  fourteen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno ;  the  former 
commanded  by  Babbone  di  Brisigbella,  the  latter  by  Francesco 
del  Monte,  each  of  these  condottieri  having  five  hundred  regular 
soldiers  on  which  to  fonn  and  discipline  them  ■■-.  Stefano  C'o- 
lonna,  Marco  Orsini,  Napoleone  Orsini,  Giorgio  Santa  Croce, 
and  Malatesta  Baglione  were  also  engaged  as  military  com- 
manders :  the  last,  whose  father  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Leo  X.  was,  after  his  sudden  retreat  from  Arezzo,  made  mili- 

*    Each  of  the  following  places  on  tlie  nano    and    Siibiano.      On    left    bank, 

right  bank  of  the    Arno,  turned  out  San    Miniato  al    Tcdesco,   Cami)iglia 

a  coni])aiiy  viz.,    Pcsria,   Vico  Pisano,  Pomaiance,  Radda,  Gicve  and  Colic. 

IJarga,  Pictra  Santa,  Fivezzano,  Cas-  San  Gimignano  and  Poggibonzi,  Tcira 

tiglione  dcllc  Tei7.icre,  Scaiperia  and  Nuova,   Castcl    Franco   and  Latcriua, 

Barberiiio    di     Mugello,     IJorgo    San  II    Bucine    and  Monte  Varchi,  Montr 

Lorenzo  and  Vicchio  and  Dicomano,  a    San    Sovino,     Foiano,    and     Civi- 

I'onte  a  Sieve  and  C'ascia,  Fircnzuola  tella,  Monte  Pulciano,  Cortona,  t";isli- 

and    Piaiicaldoli,   Marradi  and    Palaz-  glionc,    Aretino,     Arezzo,      Anghiare 

zuolo,  Castracaro  and  Portico,  Modig-  and  Moiitcdoglio  and  Moutcrchi,Uorg(> 

liana,  Oaleata,    Val   di    Bagiio,    Popjii  a     San     ScpoUro,      Picve     a     Santu 

and    Castel,    San    Niccolo   and    Prato  Stefano,  Chiusi  and    Caprese.     (Vide 

Vecchio,  Bibiena  and   Castcl    Focog-  rttrc/r/,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  134.) 

■  ■  ,■  9 
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taiT  fTovernor  of  Florence  and  Stefano  Colonna  commanded 
the  urban  guard  *. 

Raffaello  Girolamo  and  eight  veterans  of  the  Black  Bands 
were  commissioned  to  raise  five  thousand  infantry  from  the 
provinces  of  Arezzo  and  Cortona,  then  supposed  to  furnish  the 
best  troops  of  Tuscany,  and  the  former  with  Zanobi  Bartolini 
had  supreme  authority  as  commissary  over  the  whole  civic  and 
military  force  within  the  walls,  which  obliged  him  to  sit  with  the 
Ten  of  War,  Malatesta  Baglione,  and  Stefano  Colonna,  in  daily 
consultation.  There  were  seven  thousand  foreign  mercenaries, 
from  three  to  four  thousand  of  the  young  urban  guard,  be- 
sides three  thousand  Perugians  and  two  thousand  Corsicans, 
followers  of  Baglione.  Stefano  Colonna  had  charge  of  San 
Miniato  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  and  there  were  altogether 
thirteen  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  horse  paid  by 
Florence  of  which  seven  thousand  were  in  the  city  and  the 
remainder  distributed  in  Prato,  Pistoia,  Empoli,  Volterra,  Pisa, 
Colle,  and  Montepulciano  ;  all  important  places  and  full  of 
provisions,  the  whole  expense  of  this  army  being  about  70,000 
ducats  a  month. 

Florence  had  now  changed  its  character ;  all  industry,  all 
employment  except  the  trades  necessaiy  for  existence  had 
ceased,  and  the  city  echoed  only  to  the  clang  of  arms.  The 
whole  force  of  artisans  was  employed  under  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  Rinaldo  Corsini,  and  Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  in 
strengthening  the  defences  and  completing  those  works  which 
Clement  had  already  commenced  in  1521  f.  North  of  the  Amo 
Florence  is  free  from  any  commanding  eminence  from  which 
much  mischief  by  hostile  batteries  might  be  expected ;  but  all 
to  the  southward  is  either  built  on  the  skirts  of  hills  or  lies 
immediately  under  them :  the  southern  wall  runs  in  a  trian- 
gular form  from  east  to  west  joining  the  river  in  both  points 

*   Segni,  Lib.  i",  p.  37. — V.irclii,  Lib.     rato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  SSL— Nardi,  Lib. 
vi°,  p.  134. — Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  349.     viii.,  p.  349. 
+  Scgni,  Lib.  iii",  p.  202. —  Ammi- 
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and  contains  the  five  gates  of  Saint  Nicholas,  San  Miniato, 
San  Gorgio,  San  Piero  Gattolino  (now  Romana)  and  San 
Frediana.  The  two  first  are  under  the  hill  of  San  Miniato 
and  about  long  musket-shot  from  its  summit.  This  hill  with 
the  church  that  crowns  it  were  fortified  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
defended  by  the  whole  line  of  gates  and  rampart  as  far  as  the 
Porta  San  Giorgio  which  with  a  considerable  poition  of  the 
wall  is  situated  on  the  height  of  that  name  and  could  only  be 
battered  from  a  distance.  It  declined  along  the  skirts  of  the 
Boboli  gardens,  then  vineyards,  to  the  level  ground  at  San 
Piero  Gattolino,  from  which  point  to  the  western  junction  of 
the  wall  with  the  river,  almost  every  part  is  commanded  by  the 
heights  of  Bello  Squardo.  Michael  Angelo  who  was  made  chief 
engineer,  with  his  coadjutor  San  Gallo  threw  up  works  of  defence 
a  little  within  the  rampart,  against  the  plunging  fire  expected 
from  the  latter  height ;  but  neither  the  present  fortress  of 
Belvedere  on  the  hill  of  Saint  George  to  the  southward  ;  nor 
that  of  San  Giovanni  in  the  plain  north  of  the  city  were  as 
yet  in  being,  the  Porta  di  Faenza  then  occupying  the  position 
of  the  latter.  Bastions  were  erected  before  every  gate,  and 
heavy  embankments  thrown  up  within  the  walls  to  strengthen 
them  against  the  shock  of  artillery  *. 

Florence  was  at  that  time  surrounded,  up  to  the  very  gates 
by  rich  beautiful  and  \ery  extensive  suburbs  full  of  churches 
and  other  public  and  private  buildings  :  the  magnificent  villas 
of  the  citizens  like  spangles  on  a  green  fan,  glimmered  amongst 
vines  and  olives  in  the  space  between,  but  all  was  now  demo- 
lished and  for  a  mile  round  a  sad  but  necessary  scene  of 
ruin  and  desolation  succeeded  as  if  by  magic  to  one  of  taste 
lu.xury  and  refinement  f.     Neither  did  the  Florentines  despair 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  341.  Lib.  iii°,  p.  171.— The  sufferers  were 

t  Lettere  di  Carlo  Capello,  Venetian  made  public  creditors  to  the  full  amount 

Ambassador     at      Florence,     Lcttera  of   their  losses,    with    five    per   cent. 

xxxii.,  Relazioni  Venete,  vol.  i",  Serie  interest,  but  ncrer  compensated  undci 

xi". — Giul".  Ughi,  MS.,  p.  44. — Segni,  the  Medici. 
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even  when  told  of  Louisa  de  Savoy  s  passionate  exclamation 
"  Tliat  she  ivould  hare  sacrificed  a  thousand  Florences  to 
"  mover  one  of  her  grandchildren''''''.  On  the  contraiy,  tlie 
luiseuess  of  Francis  gave  additional  spirit  to  the  government ; 
the  spirit  of  indignation  joined  wdth  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  and 
Oarducci  seconded  by  Bernardo  da  Castiglione,  Giovamba- 
tista  Cei,  Niccolo  Guicciardini,  Jacopo  Gherardi,  Andrea 
Niccolini,  Raffaello  Girolamo,  Luigi  Soderini  and  many  other 
determined  "  Arrabbiati  "  infused  their  own  vigour  and  energy 
into  the  people  f.  Every  means,  legal  or  illegal,  human  and 
divine,  were  put  in  requisition  with  more  zeal  than  judgment : 
the  image  of  Madonna  dell'  Impruneta  was  first  carried  in  pi-o- 
cession  through  Florence  with  the  usual  ceremonies ;  then  all 
the  old  officers  of  the  Black  Bands  who  had  escaped  destruction 
were  sought  for  with  avidity  and  commissioned  to  make  new 
levies  of  soldiers  :  three  financial  measures  passed  the  councils 
early  in  August;  the  first  created  "  Sixteen  officers  of  the  Bank" 
for  one  year  with  enormous  powers  and  vast  responsibility,  who 
were  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  make  a  loan  of  80,000 
fiorins  and  pay  it  into  the  treasury  within  two  months,  receiving 
twelve  per  cent,  interest  besides  their  salary,  or  more  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  second  was  a  board  of  five  citizens  to  levy  direct  contri- 
Initions  on  all  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  had  escaped 
extraordinary  taxation  during  the  preceding  year.  The  third 
was  a  commission  of  four  citizens  to  collect  the  arrears  still 
owing  to  government  \.  All  this  was  borne  patiently  and  even 
cheerfully ;  church  plate  and  jewels  were  appropriated  to  the 
public  service  ;  private  ornaments  had  a  similar  fate  ;  one-third 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  was  sold,  and  all  the  sequestered 
possessions  of  rebels.     The  immoveable  goods  or  property  be- 

*   Varchi,  Lib.  i.x.,  p.  29.  Agnolo  Anselmi,  .and  Andrea  Benve- 

+  Lettere  di  Carlo  Cnpello,  passim.  nnti.     The  fo2ir  were,  Antonio  Boni, 

i  The    first  Jire    were,    Giov.    Dini,  fiiovanbatista    del    Barbigia,    Niccolo 

Pierozzo  di  Picrozzo,  Lorenzo  Pedoni,  Salvetti,  and  Antonio  Mazzinghi. 
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longing  to  trades"  corporations,  or  religious  and  other  companies, 
underwent  the  same  process  but  with  fair  interest ;  and  no  stone 
was  left  unturned  in  accumulating  resources  for  the  war  :  national 
independence,  libert}^  public  and  individual  safety,  all  were  now 
in  peril  and  for  these  everything  else  was  promptly  sacrificed*. 

The  harvest  was  ordered  into  fortified  places,  but  being 
unusually  abundant  the  command  was  carelessly  obeyed,  so  that 
the  enemy  profited  by  the  supplies  this  afforded  to  the  army. 
Rorgo  San-Sepolcro,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Arezzo  and  Cortona  where 
the  Florentines  were  unpopular  gave  hostages ;  all  other  for- 
tresses were  put  into  a  state  of  defence  with  trustworthy 
governors :  seven  commissaries  or  dictators  were  elected  to 
watch  over  state  affairs  in  Florence  and  see  that  the  republic 
received  no  injury  ;  they  were  unequal  to  the  task  ;  timid,  in- 
terested, irresolute,  and  discordant,  they  paralysed  each  other, 
caused  the  evils  which  they  were  created  to  prevent,  and  proved 
worse  than  useless  to  the  commonwealth  despite  of  some  spirited 
citizens  that  belonged  to  them  f . 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Hercules  of  Este  to  assume 
liis  command  wherefore  Jacopo  Guicciardini  was  despatched  to 
Alfonso  of  Ferrara  with  8500  ducats,  which  was  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  thousand  horse  for  the  prince's  body  guard,  and  in- 
structions to  require  liis  attendance.  Alfonso  received  the  gold 
but  delayed  his  son's  departure,  and  after  paltering  awhile 
refused  to  complete  his  engagements  but  retained  the  money, 
the  troops,  and  the  general ;  and  he  not  only  withdrew  his 
ambassador  from  Florence  but  lent  two  thousand  pioneers  and 
a  park  of  artillery  to  Clement.  Hercules  was  indignant  at  this 
treachery  and  would  have  escaped  from  Ferrara  and  proceeded 
alone  to  Florence  had  not  either  fear  or  respect  for  his  father 
restrained  him  ^. 

"'  r.ctterc  di  Carlo  Capcllo,  passim. —  francesco   dcpli    Albizzi,  Bernardo  da 

Varchi,    Lib.    x",    i)p.  144  to  1.55. —  Castiglionc,  Alfonso  Strozzi,  Agostino 

fJiul".  Ughi.  MS.,  p.  4.5,  &c.  Dini,  Filippo  IJulonciiii. —  Varchi,  Lib. 

■f  These    commissaries    were,  .Tacopo  ix.,  (i]).  ;')0-,'i4. 

MoiicUi,  Zanobi  Curnesecchi,  Antou-  +   Varchi,  Lib.  i.x.   pp.  "^o  7 
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To  Philibert  de  Clialon  Prince  of  Orange  a  kinsman  of  Boui'- 
bon's  as  well  as  a  participator  in  his  treason  and  then  Viceroy 
of  Naples  was  intrusted  the  expedition  against  Florence  and 
the  unworthy  task  of  restoring  the  Medici.  He  was  ordered  by 
Charles  to  place  himself  under  the  pope's  command  followed 
by  the  self-same  Spaniards  and  heretical  Germans  whose  chief 
had  once  brought  a  silken  rope  to  hang  that  Pontiff !  And  lo 
these,  under  del  Vasto,  Ferdinando  Gonzago  and  others,  all  of 
whom  he  had  beheld  revelling  in  the  blood  and  spoils  of  Rome ; 
*'  to  this  same  man,"  says  Nardi,  "  who  in  Clement's  own  per- 
son as  it  were  imprisoned  Christ  and  scattered  the  holy  relics 
of  his  saints,  did  that  Pope,  after  a  formal  pardon,  commit  the 
task  of  x'obbing  the  fair  city  of  Florence  his  dear  country  of  her 
liberty"*!  Clement's  only  scruple  was  the  expense;  and  the 
immediate  payment  of  30,000  florins  with  the  promise  of 
40,000  more  was  all  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  obtain ; 
but  the  pontiff  did  not  hesitate  to  propitiate  the  troops  by  allow- 
ing them  to  finish  their  last  year's  plunder  of  the  wretched 
citizens  not  exactly  by  a  second  devastation,  but  by  giving 
permission  to  gather  in  the  arrears  of  those  ransoms  which  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  untouched  in  1528. 

The  prince  concentrated  his  forces  at  Foligno  on  the  confines 
of  Perugia:  they  consisted  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
Landsknechts  or  "  LanzV  (the  two  names  by  which  all  German 
soldiers  were  known  at  that  period  in  Italy)  and  of  five  thousand 
veteran  Spanish  infantrj' ;  these  at  least  were  the  flower  of 
his  army,  the  ferocious  followers  of  Bourbon  and  of  the  cruel 
Antonio  de  Leyva ;  soldiers  whose  usual  oath  even  before  they 
quitted  Lombardy  was,  ''By  the  glorioiis  sack  of  Florence  "  f . 
Such  were  the  men  that  Clement  let  loose  upon  his  country ! 
So  high  indeed  were  their  expectations,  that  the  army  which  in 
September  did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  of  all  arms  soon 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  and  before  the  siege  terminated 

*   Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  350.  f  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  ii.,  fol.  206. 
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had  swelled  up  to  forty  thousand  ruffians  whose  great  boast  was 
that  "  Florentine  brocades  would  soon  be  measured  by  the  spear 
instead  of  the  ell""*.  The  fortified  town  or  Castello  of  Spelle 
on  the  Perugian  frontier  first  surrendered,  but  Perugia  itself 
Avas  a  serious  difficulty  which  Philibert  overcame  by  offering 
good  tenns  to  Malatesta:  the  latter  preserved  his  country 
by  at  once  accepting  them  and  retreated  with  five  thousand  fol- 
lowers on  Arezzo  probably  even  thus  early  fore-shadowing  the 
recovery  of  all  his  possessions  by  future  treachery  f.  He  had 
demanded  of  the  Floi'entines  either  more  troops  or  permission 
to  treat,  and  they  being  doubtful  of  his  faith  granted  the  latter ; 
but  he  had  already  concluded  hi?  treaty  on  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember before  the  Florentine  envoy  reached  Perugia  I.  On  the 
twelfth  he  marched  to  Arezzo  followed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  took  Cortona  by  capitulation  after  one  severe  repulse 
Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi,  public  commissary  at  Arezzo, 
scared  by  the  reduction  of  Cortona,  by  the  probability  of  Orange 
marching  direct  on  Florence,  by  Baglione's  sudden  appearance, 
and  probably  influenced  by  that  wily  and  treacherous  commander 
but  certainly  by  a  private  letter  of  the  gonfalonier,  at  once  evacu- 
ated that  strong  and  well-provided  place  and  made  a  disorderly 
retreat  to  the  capital.  He  escaped  decapitation  by  producing 
Carducci's  letter  who  fearful  of  a  capitulation  with  Clement  was 
anxious  to  concentrate  the  troops  in  Florence  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  citizens  §.  The  loss  of  Cortona  and  Arezzo  were 
sad  blows,  because  the  Ten  of  War  depended  on  those  cities  for 

*  The   people   of  Spoleto,  a  friendly  soner,  departed  the  next  morning  in  a 

town,  were  so  well  aware  of  their  dan-  fright,  right  glad  to  escape  from  this 

gerous  character,  that  when  obliged  to  formidable  hospit.ality.  (Vide   Varchi, 

receive  the  prince   with  some  of  liis  Lib  -\'.,  pp.  1  "28- 132-206.) 

cavalry,    four    citizens    armed   to    the  -f*  Varchi,  p]).  139-142. 

teeth  civilly  took  hold  of  each  bridle  +   Varchi,    Lib.    x.,    pp.    137-141. — 

and  hospitably  led  every  horseman  to  Segni,    I/ib.   iii.,   pp.  177  and   196. — 

his  respective  quarters,  where  they  were  Carlo  Capello  Lettere,  Lettera  xlvii. 

sedulously  attended  by  theirfoiir  armed  §  Segni,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  199-201. — Var- 

hosts  who  never  left  them,  so  that  the  chi.  Lib.  x.,   p.    142.  —  Guicciardini, 

prince  seeing  liimself  as  it  were  a  pri-  Lib.  xix.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  223,  &c". 
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arresting  the  enemy  wlio  could  never  have  penetrated  by  the 
swamjiy  passes  of  the  Chiana  or  leave  such  fortresses  m  his 
rear  with  impunity  *.  Thus  abandoned  Arezzo  resumed  her 
ancient  independence,  opened  her  gates  to  the  Imperialists  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September  and  zealousl}-  seconded  their  efforts 
during  tlie  campaign.  Castiglione  Fiorentina,  Firenzuola,  and 
Scavperia  soon  bowed  their  heads  to  the  powers  of  Caesar  as 
they  rolled  darkly  onward  and  thickened  round  tlie  capital. 
This  was  the  great  moi'al  trial ;  and  the  signal  of  retreat  for  those 
timid  and  treachei'ous  spirits  who  feared  or  loved  the  tyrant,  or 
despaired  of  their  country  f .  Some,  such  as  Jacopo  Salviati, 
had  lived  long  abroad  and  attached  themselves  entirely  and 
openly  to  the  Medici ;  others  like  Bartolommeo  Valori  or  rather 
his  nephews  for  he  was  open  enough,  added  deceit  and  treachery 
to  their  Medician  propensities  and  betrayed  while  they  duped 
their  countrymen  |. 

By  a  severe  but  justifiable  edict  soon  after  promulgated  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  of  the  principal  suspected  citizens  who 
had  thus  absconded  including  Salviati  were  declared  rebels 
unless  they  returned  within  a  given  time§.  Some  citizens  seem 
to  have  been  purposely  omitted  either  from  respect  to  past  ser- 
vices or  undiminished  confidence  and  the  hopes  of  their  volun- 
tary return :  amongst  these  may  be  noticed  Tommaso  Soderini 
who  alarmed  by  the  penalty  soon  reappeared ;  also  Matteo 
Strozzi,  and  lastly  the  great  Michael  Angelo  Simone  Buonarroti 

*    Carlo    Capello    (Lettera  li.)    s.iys  Tadilei,  Ant°.  de  Nobili,  Aless".  Ron- 

that  the   evacuation  of  Arezzo  was  a  dinelli,   Salvestro  de'   Medici,   Fran", 

deliberate  act  of  the    government  in  Guicciardini,  Francesco  Valori,  Aless". 

order  not  to  have  too  many  garrisons.  Corsini,  Bern".  Rucellai,  Baccio  Cap- 

f  Nerli,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  192.  poni,   Teodoro  Sassetti,   Agostino  del 

J  Segni,  Lib.  iii",  p.  212.  Nero,  Maso  della  Rena,  Piero  di  An- 

§  They   were   Jacopo  Salviati,  Giov.  drea  de'  Medici,  and  Onofrio  Bartolini 

Tornabuoni,  Luigi  Ridolfi,   Aless°.  de'  Archbishop  of  Pisa.     Salviati's  crime 

Pazzi,  Nic".  Orlandini,  Ant".  Taddei,  was  the  having  tried  to  persuade  Mala- 

Niccola  di  Filicaia,  Agost".  Riccialbani,  testa   Baglione  not  to  engage  his  ser- 

Mattio  Cini,  Ruberto  Aeciaiuoli,  Bac-  vices  to  the  Florentines.    (Vide  Carlo 

cio  Valori,  Giov.  Corsi,  Palla  Rucellai,  Cajidlo    Lettere,    Let.    ,xii.,    vol.    i", 

RaffacUo  Pucci,  Aton".  di  Bongianni  Relazioni  Veneti,  Serie  ii*.) 
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who  had  fled  in  anger  but  subsequently  returned  from  Venice 
at  the  earnest  request  of  his  countrj'.  That  such  a  mind 
and  such  a  man  should  have  flown  from  personal  danger  is  as 
unworthy  of  belief  as  it  is  unworthy  of  Sismondi  to  assert  it 
without  giving  Michael  Angelo's  own  explanation  which  lay 
before  him  as  he  wrote.  Varchi  tells  us  that  when  asked  by  a 
friend  at  Rome  in  his,  the  historian's,  name  why  he  had  quitted 
tlorence,  Michael  Angelo  replied.  ''That  the  Sei/piior  Mario 
"  Orsino  {icho  icas  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends)  had  said 
"  to  him  one  day  ichile  i)i  conversation  that  he  entertained  very 
"  strong  fears  of  Malatestas  makinrj  terms  with  the  pope,  and 
"  betraying  them.''  "  This  opinion,"  continues  Varchi.  "  he 
like  a  loyal  and  zealous  man,  for  the  safety  of  bis  countiy 
instantly  reported  to  the  Seignory,  but  the  gonfalonier  Carducci 
rather  rebuked  him  for  being  over-timid  and  suspicious,  than 
praised  him  for  his  extreme  and  solicitous  caution,  and  seemed 
to  think  lightly  of  the  warning.  Wherefore  he,  between  this 
apprehension  and  the  continual  solicitations  of  Rinaldo  Corsini 
tliat  they  should  leave  Florence  together,  (afFinning  that  the 
city  would,  not  in  a  few  days,  but  in  a  few  hours  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Medici)  was  induced  to  quilt  twelve  thousand  florins  in 
a  sort  of  doublet  and  with  Corsini  and  his  own  pupil  Antonio 
Mini  left  Florence  by  the  'Porta  alia  Giustizia,'  which  was 
least  suspected  and  consequently  least  guarded,  but  not  without 
some  difficulty  although  he  was  one  of  the  nine  magistrates  of 
militia,"  &c.  *  Vasari  coincides  substantially  with  this  account ; 
Init  the  editor  of  the  "  Eaccolta  d'Elogi  d'Uomini  ilhistri  Tos- 
cani"  seems  to  doubt  Varchi  s  peifect  acquaintance  with  the 
secret  histoiy  of  this  transaction  and  to  suppose  that  Buonar- 
roti had  some  commission  from  the  government,  (as  he  undoubt- 
edly had  in  July  1529),  and  it  would  be  satisfactoiy  to  all  who 
revere  that  great  man's  memoiy  to  see  some  irrefragable  tes- 
timony of  bis  having  been  so  commissioned  in  the  following 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  ]>p.  188-lfC2.— Vasavi,  Vita  di  Buonarroti,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  1-1(». 
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September  or  the  beginning  of  October  when  he  met  Capponi 
at  Castol  Nuovo  di  Garfagnana. 

This  second  departure  and  meeting  is  too  minutely  noticed  by 
almost  all  the  cotemporary  historians  to  be  doubted,  and  so 
sensibly  was  his  loss  felt  by  the  government,  that  the  "  Ten  of 
War  "  ordered  Galeotto  Giugni  the  Florentine  ambassador  at 
Ferrara  to  make  use  of  every  influence  with  Buonarroti  to  in- 
duce his  return,  promising  all  the  securities  he  might  require. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  a  special  messenger  and  intimate  friend 
named  Bastiano  Scarpellino  was  despatched  to  him  at  Venice 
with  an  ample  safe-conduct  and  assurances  of  perfect  impunity : 
on  this  Michael  Angelo  returned  and  adapted  all  the  powers 
of  genius  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  "  He  was  received," 
says  Varchi,  "  with  acclamations  and,  not  a  little  envied  by 
many  individuals,  was  immediately  employed  and  at  work  "  *. 

One  of  Carducci's  first  acts  was  an  endeavour  to  unite  the 
citizens  by  a  general  amnesty  with  a  view  to  reassure  the  Pal- 
leschi,  and  he  has  the  credit  of  seeking  it  on  public  motives 
though  in  the  opinion  of  some  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own 
continued  exaltation.  This  act  of  grace  had  been  attempted 
during  the  administration  of  Capponi  but  always  unsuccessfully; 
it  was  then  deemed  more  politic  to  keep  the  Medician  faction 
in  a  constant  state  of  fear,  with  their  old  sins  like  mill-stones 
about  their  neck,  so  that  the  slightest  additional  misdemeanor 
might  sink  them  ;  but  the  vigorous  and  ready  Carducci  who 
was  not  suspected  of  Medician  attachments  soon  carried  his 
point  and  in  obedience,  as  he  said,  to  the  law  of  Jesus  their 
chosen  monarch  who  commanded  a  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
a  general  and  retrospective  amnesty  was  proclaimed  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June  with  a  universal  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  republic  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Great  Council. 
Raffaello  Girolami  was  the  only  ambassador  of  those  sent  to 

*  Allegrini,  Raccolta  d'Elogi  d'Uomini  Illus.,  Toscani,  vol.  ii°,  Elogio  ccxliii. 
—Varchi,  Lib.  x°,  p.  192. 
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Genoa  who  manfully  returned  to  give  an  account  of  bis  mission, 
and  this  he  did  by  disparaging  the  strength  of  Charles,  repre- 
senting his  want  of  resources  and  the  impossibility  of  his  re- 
maining in  Italy  from  the  necessity  of  being  present  in  Austria 
to  oppose  both  Turks  and  Lutherans.  Girolami  therefore 
encouraged  his  countnmen  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  and 
thus  at  least  acquire  the  sympathy  of  surrounding  nations  and 
the  glory  of  d}dng  in  the  sacred  defence  of  their  liberty  and 
national  independence.  The  community  was  agitated  from 
the  populace  upwards  ;  many  of  the  principal  citizens  such  as 
Lorenzo  Segni,  were  openly  for  treating  with  Clement,  and 
many  more  were  secretly  of  the  same  opinion  but  afraid 
to  declare  it ;  again  there  was  a  vast  number,  especially  the 
young  men,  ardent  for  wai"  and  unmeasured  defiance  to  the 
pontiff.  With  these  was  the  gonfalonier,  who  on  the  failure 
of  their  embassy  called  a  full  meeting  of  the  citizens  *.  "  Grave 
■•  is  the  deliberation,"  said  he,  addressing  the  most  numerous 
assemblage  of  the  Great  Council  that  had  yet  been  witnessed. 
"  Grave  is  the  deliberation,  and  important  above  all  others 
"  hitherto  lield  or  that  may  ever  again  be  held  0  Florentines  !  is 
"  that  for  which  you  are  now  in  this  place  and  in  such  numbers 
"  assembled ;  for  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  enlarging  or  re- 
"  stricting  your  frontier;  not  that  of  subsidising  with  more  or 
"  less  money  some  foreign  potentate  whose  arms  or  reputation 
"  are  to  be  our  safeguard  ;  not  of  concluding  peace  or  truce 
"  with  some  near  or  distant  commonwealth  ;  but  solely  to  de- 
"  termine  whether  you  will  tamely  return  into  that  servitude 
"  which  you  for  fifteen  years  have  suffered,  or  truly  preserve 
"  the  liberty  that  you  have  so  lately  recovered,  but  rather  by  the 
"  goodness  of  God  than  the  will  of  mortal  man.  You  ai^e  the 
"  prince  of  this  republic,  free  and  prudent,  and  I  am  here  your 
"  minister.  It  is  not  my  province  to  discuss  the  reasons  that 
"  may  be  alleged  on  either  side,  they  have  already,  and  for 

*  Lcttcrc  di  Carlo  Capcllo,  pas»im. 
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"  some  time  j^ast,  been  canvassed  in  private  places,  in  the 
"  markets,  and  in  public  assemblies,  wherefore  it  would  only  be 
' '  vexation  to  repeat  them ;  and  as  you  are  here  prompt  to  give 
"  your  votes  freely  and  independently  for  the  execution  of  that 
"  on  which  the  majority  shall  decide,  let  us  hope  that  in  this 
"  way  your  mind  may  be  made  known.    If  it  should  be  in  con- 
"  formity  with  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  who  in  their  partiality 
"  have  advised  a  reconciliation  with  Pope  Clement,  you  will 
"  enjoy  in  tranquillity  that  portion  of  your  honour  and  your  pro- 
"  perty  that  may  be  spared  by  the  extortions  and  licentiousness 
"  of  him  who  with  fair  words  is  now  endeavouring  to  command 
"  you  to  your  eternal  infamy  and  the  disgrace  of  this  miserable 
"  age.     But  if  you  be  disposed  to  maintain  yourselves  in  this 
"  by  you  (in  words  at  least)  so  much  lauded  freedom,  it  will  be 
"  necessary  to  embrace  it  more  nearly  and  dearly,  ay  and  more 
"  gladly  too  than  your  riches  or  your  pleasures,  nay  even  than  hfe 
"  itself;  and  you  must  resolve  to  expose  all  these,  if  need  be, 
"  not  only  to  preserve  it  for  yourselves  your  children  and  de- 
"  scendants  but  for  the  eternal  glory  of  so  noble  a  city  and 
"  the  dignity  of  the   Tuscan  name"  *.     This  speech  had  its 
effect  on  all,  but  especially  amongst  the  younger  part  of  the 
assembly  :  fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen  gonfalons  declared  their 
determination  to  peril  life  and  property  in  resisting,  rather 
than  honour  and  liberty  in  yielding  to  a  tyrant,  the   gonfalon 
of  the  Green  Dragon  of  San  Giovanni  alone  advising  that  even 
without  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Philibert  they  should 
voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  Clement.     The  Gonfalonier 
of  Justice   thanked   the   citizens   for  their    support,   formally 

*   Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  189. — Varchi,  Lib.  tive.  Pitti  is  sparing  of  such  ornament 

X.,   ])p.  172-174. —  Varchi   gives   this  and  perhaps    more    genuine    on    tliat 

speech  differently;  his  history  is  full  account  in   what  he    does    give:    his 

of  admirable  orations,  evidently  com-  stylo  is  pithy,  condensed,  and  without 

posed   by  himself  and  probably  from  ornament,    except    purity.       He    was 

those  he  had  heard  the  speakers  deli-  just  ten  years  old  when  these  events 

ver  ;  and  in  point  of  style,  especially  in  occurred.      1  have  chosen  to  give  his 

perspicuity,  they  far  excel  his  narra-  rejmrt. 
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devoted  himself  to  the  cause,  exhorted  the  jouug  men  to  become 
skilful  soldiei-s  iu  this  war,  and  after  it  a  terror  to  their 
enemies ;  urged  the  magistrates  and  chiefs  of  departments  to 
increased  zeal  and  acti\aty  ;  implored  the  wealthy  to  sacrifice 
some  of  their  riches  for  the  secure  enjojonent  of  the  remainder, 
not  only  free  from  the  impending  tyranny  but  also  from  the 
wonted  exactions  of  every  foreign  potentate  who  chose  to  pass 
the  Alps  for  the  jjlunder  of  Italy.  Nor  were  his  words  useless ; 
for  although  there  was  a  treacherous  spirit,  and  a  timid  spirit, 
and  even  a  corrupt  spirit  abroad  iu  the  community,  the  stub- 
born spirit  of  liberty  like  Aaron's  rod  finally  swallowed  them  all. 
Many  rich  citizens  ministered  voluntarily  to  the  public  wants 
both  with  purse  and  credit ;  example  and  mutual  encourage- 
ment spread,  and  the  gonfalonier,  who  in  these  excited  moments 
cast  off  all  legal  restrictions  and  assumed  an  almost  absolute 
authority,  infused  his  own  energy  into  the  people  while  he  in- 
timidated the  doubtful  and  disaffected  by  a  stern  uncompromising 
severity  *. 

Of  the  latter,  the  Palleschi  were  now  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  make  their  peace  with  Clement :  Capponi  was  gone,  and  the 
bui-st  of  democracy  consequent  upon  his  fall  left  them  no  hope 
of  ultimate  rule  ;  they  had  long  been  attracted  by  Medician 
gravity  and  as  danger  neared,  eager  to  cancel  past  infidelity 
by  present  submission,  they  swept  with  fatal  speed  into  its  all- 
absorbing  influence.  These  were  followed  by  many  a  bankrupt 
and  needy  citizen  whose  best  hope  was  in  a  change  ;  by  others 
who  naturally  averse  to  the  Medici,  yet  believed  their  advent 
inevitable  and  from  apprehension  fell ;  by  numbers  of  quiet 
and  useful  citizens  intent  on  gain  and  zealous  in  their  calling, 
but  not  disposed  to  peril  cither  person  or  property  iu  upholding 
the  existing  government.  The  great  mass  of  men  however 
remained  fiiithful  through  love  of  liberty  self-interest  or  am- 

•    Lcttcrc  di  Carlo   Ciipello,  pcmim.     iii",  pp.  190-1^1.— Giul.  Uglii,  MS., 
— Varolii,  Lib.  x",  pp.  IGG  and  177.—     p.  45,  et  scq. 
Ncrli,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  193. —  Pitti,   Lib. 
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bition  ;  and  all,  from  apprehension  of  a  Medician  oligarchy 
were  ready  for  every  sacrifice ;  the  more  so  from  having 
acted  so  openly  and  ardently  against  it.  Amongst  the  lower 
order  of  citizens  or  " Non  Statuali"  there  was  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  support  the  government  because  their  condition  had 
been  improved,  their  hopes  encouraged,  and  their  ambition 
awakened  :  in  private  they  were  more  noticed  by  men  of  higher  j 
rank  and  civic  privileges,  and  a  door  had  been  opened  for  their  ' 
entrance  into  public  life  and  honom's  by  the  reenacting  and 
extending  of  a  law  passed  in  1494  which  allowed  twenty-eight 
new  citizens  to  be  admitted  annually  from  that  class  into  the 
great  national  council.  This  number  was  now  augmented  to 
sixty  and  the  old  qualification  for  civic  rights,  namely  fifty 
years' constant  payment  of  taxes,  was  reduced  to  thirty,  so  that 
men  had  now  some  chance  either  for  themselves  or  children  of 
obtaining  such  distinctions. 

Others  of  lower  condition  were  a  sort  of  clients  to  gi'eat 
families  and  followed  their  movements,  but  the  lowest  mechanics, 
the  idle  and  the  vicious,  loved  the  public  games,  the  shows, 
and  festivities  of  Medician  rule  and  longed  for  their  presence  ; 
so  that  from  highest  to  lowest  there  was  a  conflict,  not  of 
opinion  and  principle  but  of  desires  and  passions,  at  any  time 
difficult  to  manage  but  pecuUarly  so  when  the  gi'atification  or 
destruction  of  them  was  dependent  on  a  powerful  amiy  without 
the  walls. 

Nor  were  the  subject  cities  in  a  less  tremulous  state ;  the 
Ghibdine  Pisa  had  lost  everj'thing  but  honour  and  hatred 
to  Florence,  wherefore  its  anticipated  fall  by  the  ai'ms 
of  a  Csesar  was  peculiarly  soothing  to  her  feelings.  Arezzo 
had  never  settled  quietly  under  the  Florentine  yoke,  for  the 
Aretines  were  a  restless  acute  race  who  longed  for  independ- 
ence and  expected  some  advantage  from  the  troubles  of 
Florence,  Pistoia  was  faithful  to  the  Florentine  government 
])y  whomsoever  administered  ;  her  own  bloody  and  everlasting 
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discord  leaving  no  room  for  distinctions,  and  all  the  other 
cities  followed  this  example  and  bowed  to  the  ruling  power. 
The  neighbouring  states  generally  hated  and  feared  and  wished 
for  the  domifall  of  Florence  ;  the  Senese  nursed  up  their 
ancient  jealousy  and  though  detesting  Clement  for  a  recent 
attempt  to  restore  Fabio  Petrucci,  their  national  antipathies 
triumphed,  and  pretending  allegiance  to  the  emperor  took  an 
active  part  against  her.  The  Lucchese  were  more  favourable  : 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  depended  or,  as  their  general,  affected  to 
depend  on  the  Venetians  :  Genoa  under  Andrea  Doria  would 
fain  have  seen  Florence  in  the  imperial  ranks ;  but  the  time 
was  past  and  she  looked  forward  to  the  secure  possession  of 
Seravezza  from  the  Medici.  Charles  the  Good  of  Savoy  was 
entirely  occupied  with  Geneva  then  wild  with  religious  reform ; 
Mantua  and  other  small  states  did  not  affect  Florence  except 
as  members  of  a  league  now  virtually  dissolved  :  Venice  a 
principal  member  looked  to  her  own  behoof  without  much 
feeling  for  Florence  except  in  relation  to  herself:  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  had  already  betrayed  the  Florentines  and  aided  their 
tyrant,  even  the  verj'  man  who  would  have  despoiled  and  mur- 
dered him  !  Francis  I.  intent  only  on  recovering  his  children 
and  reckless  of  honour  justice  or  humanity,  still  flattered  and 
beguiled  them  :  Henry  VIII.  had  quaiTelled  with  Charles  V. 
about  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  Clement  to  favour  the  emperor 
took  part  against  him ;  but  he  was  too  far  off  to  render  assist- 
ance except  by  money,  and  Wolsey  had  refused  any  loan  to 
Portinari  the  Florentine  Ambassador  *. 

Charles  V.  was  all-powerful,  more  so  than  any  monarch  since 
Charlemagne,  yet  in  continual  need  of  money,  and  nothing  but 
liis  sagacity  in  choosing  able  but  cruel  and  unscrupulous  com- 
manders could  have  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  armies.  With 
Naples  and  Milan  in  his  hands  and  the  Church  at  his  feet  he 

*  Lcttcre  (li  Carlo  Capello,  Venetian  ment,  Lettera  x.,  Sciic  ii»,  vol.  i"», 
Ambassador  at  Florence,  to  his  govern-     Relawone  Vencte. 

VOL.  IV.  U  D 
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was  little  less  than  king  of  Italy,  and  tenible  to  all  hex'  princes. 
But  he  was  embarrassed  by  want  of  funds,  by  the  rapid  and 
turbulent  progress  of  the  reformation,  and  above  all  by  the 
arms  of  Sultan  Solyman  who  with  a  numerous  host  had  invaded 
Austria  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital :  on  this  above  all  things 
did  Florence  calculate  to  remove  her  danger  by  forcing  the 
emperor's  speedy  departure  to  his  brother's  aid  and  the  salva- 
tion of  Christendom.  This  too  was  the  opinion  of  the  pope  and 
other  Italian  states  :  Clement  therefore  offered  reasonable 
terms  which  were  stifled  in  the  birth  ;  and  the  latter  while 
watching  only  their  own  interests,  encouraged  Florence  to  hold 
out  because  every  impediment  to  the  emperor  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  more  favourable  bargain  for  themselves*. 

On  the  joint  report  of  the  Florentine  ambassadors  which  was 
with  so  much  difficulty  accomplished  by  Capponi,  Francesco 
Vettori,  Andreuolo  Niccolini,  Jacopo  Guicciardini,  and  Pier- 
fraucesco  Portinari  were  despatched  in  embassy  to  Clement  but 
the  latter,  or  else  Francesco  Nasi  the  sub-ambassador,  hurried 
on  to  arrest  if  possible  the  march  of  Philibert  until  all  hope  of 
reconciliation. had  failed.  The  envoy  soon  saw  that  no  chance 
of  accommodation  existed  except  by  absolute  submission  ;  nor 
was  Clement  moved  from  his  intent  by  all  the  remonstrances  of 
Jacopo  Salviati  and  Ruberto  Pucci :  he  thought  the  enterprise 
easy  and  no  moral  or  religious  scruples  arrested  his  revenge  f. 
Nevertheless,  to  encourage  hope,  the  Cardinal  of  Capua  was 
despatched  to  the  prince  in  order  to  suspend  hostilities  for 
a  moment  while  he  repaired  to  Florence,  but  with  demands  so 
extravagant  that  he  soon  departed  unsatisfied,  and  Clement 
hearing  of  the  emperor's  leaving  Placentia  hastened  with  an 
escort  of  three  hundred  cavalry  to  meet  him  at  Bologna.  The 
pontiff  was  accompanied  by  the  Florentine  embassy,  and  at 
Cesina,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Turks  and  their 

*  Lettere  di   Carlo  Capello, /)as.s/m.     +  Segni,Lib.  iii",  p.  170. — 'Varchi,IJb. 
— Segni,  Lib.  iii",  p.  210.— Pitti,  Lib.     ix.,  p.  54,  and  Lib.  x.,  p.  155. 
lii",  pp.  193-197. 
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investment  of  Vienna,  therefore  doubting  Charles's  abihty  to 
support  him  against  Florence,  he  suddenly  proposed  what  might 
have  been  considered  reasonable  terms  if  any  dependence  could 
have  been  placed  in  his  integrity  or  had  any  real  wish  of  recon- 
ciliation existed  in  the  Florentine  government.  But  they 
thought,  and  tmly  too,  that  there  was  no  middle  course  for  an 
ejected  Medici  between  absolute  exclusion  and  unbounded 
tyranny.  Clement  declared  himself  ready  to  "make  peace 
"  with  Florence  ;  to  maintain  its  free  government,  Great 
"  Council,  the  creation  of  magisti'ates,  and  the  urban  militia, 
"  all  in  their  existing  state  ;  provided  that  his  nephews  were 
*'  readmitted  as  citizens,  Catharine  of  Medicis  restored,  his 
"  armorial  bearings  replaced,  ambassadors  sent  to  his  court. 
"  and  that  Florence  joined  the  imperial  league  :  and  moreover 
"  that  a  gonfalonier  should  be  elected  for  life  out  of  sixty  names 
"  presented  to  him  whence  he  was  to  select  ten  for  public 
•'  approbation:  that  a  council  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  should 
*'  be  also  created  for  life  ten  of  whom  were  to  be  of  his  own 
"  nomination  independent  of  the  Great  Council." 

Francesco  Vettori  an  intimate  friend  of  Clement,  and  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini  who  had  already  joined  him  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  settling  these  terms,  and  Francesco  Nasi  was  des- 
patched with  them  to  Florence.  Carducci  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  temper  and  apprehensions  of  the  councils  not  to  foresee 
their  immediate  acceptance  of  such  conditions,  and  dreading  any 
compromise  with  so  deceitful  an  enemy  and  all  the  consequences 
of  his  once  gaining  admission  to  Florence,  ordered  Nasi  to  keep 
them  secret :  the  latter  was  induced  to  obey  by  the  advice  of 
Donato  Giannotti  secretary  to  the  Decemvirate  of  Wai%  but 
took  care  to  have  the  conditions  registered  by  Donato  as 
vouchers  for  his  own  fidelity  '•'•.  Immediately  after  this  no  less 
than  sixty  suspected  citizens  were  arrested  at  different  times 

*  Nerli,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  204.— Segni,  Lib.  iii.,  j.p.  209-1 1.— Carlo  Capello,  Let- 
UTa  Ixiii. 
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and  amongst  them  Filippo  Nerli,  the  author  of  the  Commenta- 
ries, and  FiUjjpo  Valori,  whose  brother  Francesco  had  already 
absconded.  His  uncle  Baccio  had  accepted  the  office  of  com- 
missary in  the  hostile  camp  and  was  the  only  distinguished 
Florentine  as  yet  base  enough  to  serve  openly  in  an  official  em- 
ployment against  his  country  *. 

The  pontiff  arrived  on  the  first  of  November  at  Bologna 
where  the  emperor  joined  him  three  days  after,  accompanied  by 
Antonio  de  Leyva  and  a  guard  of  six  thousand  infantry  :  on 
entering  the  palace  he  knelt  to  his  former  captive,  and  then 
retired  with  him  for  secret  conference,  both  occupying  one 
house  vrith  free  communication  between  their  apartments.  The 
palace  was  filled  with  ambassadoi's  from  half  the  world ;  a  new 
league  of  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  devoted  Florence,  was 
concluded  in  December :  the  Turk  had  suddenly  retired  from 
Vienna,  no  one  then  knew  why,  and  left  the  emperor  free  :  the 
pontiff's  hopes  of  Florence  again  mounted  :  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  had  not  been  even  named  in  the  treaty  of  Cambi-ay, 
arrived  under  safe  conduct  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Caesar 
and  through  papal  interference  and  his  own  failing  health,  was 
permitted  to  linger  out  the  remnant  of  a  miserable  existence  in 
a  now  more  miserable  country.  The  Venetians  were  compelled 
to  restore  all  they  held  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  which  at  Sforza's 
death  would  necessarily  devolve  on  the  emperor ;  to  relinquish 
what  they  possessed  in  Puglia  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  Cervia 
and  Ravenna  to  the  Church,  and  enter  into  a  league  for  the 
common  defence.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  found  himself  obliged 
to  leave  his  dispute  with  the  pope  about  the  possession  of 
Modena  to  the  arbitration  of  Charles  who  was  meanwhile  to 
occupy  that  city.  Francesco  Sforza  was  to  pay  one  million  of 
ducats  for  his  exhausted  dukedom,  marry  a  niece  of  the  em- 
peror's, give  up  Pavia  to  Antonio  de  Leyva  as  a  reward  for  his 
cruelties,  and  let  the  citadel  of  Milan  remaui  in  the  hands  of 

•  Segni,  Lib.  iii",  p.  212.— Ncili,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  198. 
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Charles,  besides  a  pension  to  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  and 
other  drainings  of  this  naturally  rich  and  therefore  unhappy 
province.  A  place  was  left  for  Francis  as  soon  as  he  had 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty  with  the  recovery  of 
his  sons,  and  the  whole  of  this  important  transaction  was 
afterwards  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  San  Petronio 
in  January  1530*.  But  it  is  now  time  to  resume  the  narra- 
tive of  Florentine  misfortunes. 

The  ambassadors  who  from  their  o\vu  want  of  powers  to  con- 
clude any  negotiation,  powers  that  had  been  expressly  and 
jealously  withheld,  although  forced  to  despatch  Francesco  Nasi 
to  Florence  did  not  discontinue  their  efforts,  but  what  better 
terms  could  be  then  expected  from  Clement  short  of  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  all  his  family  pretensions  is  not  so  easy  to  con- 
ceive. It  was  perhaps  proper,  as  it  certainly  was  bold  and 
generous  to  reject  them  and  such  conductwould  have  gained  due 
praise  had  the  struggle  been  more  fortunate  ;  but  as  it  was,  and 
especially  after  the  retreat  of  Solyman,  the  question  became  one 
of  prudence  or  desperation  :  yet  it  was  a  noble  strife  !  Florence 
alone  against  the  church  and  all  the  power  of  Caesar  !  Seeing 
their  mission  fruitless  the  ambassadors  had  their  audience 
of  leave,  and  Jacopo  Guicciardini  indignantly  declared  that 
their  countiy  had  recalled  them  in  despair  because  they  could 
not  awaken  the  pontiff's  feelings  sufficiently  to  relieve  her 
from  the  scourge  of  that  licentious  soldiery  with  which  he  had 
encompassed  her;  but  in  so  doing  she  had  also  commissioned 
them  to  tell  him  that  she  would  defend  her  liberty  to  the 
death,  and  that  as  there  was  no  pity  to  be  found  where  it 
ought  to  be,  in  Christ's  vicar  and  the  prince  of  Christendom, 
she  would  trust  to  God's  justice  and  judgment  and  her  own 
right  hand  for  the  consequences.  "  Beit  known  to  you," conti- 
nued Guicciardini  more  sternly  addressing  the  pontiff,  "  Be  it 
"  known  that  in  the  defence  now  made  by  Florence,  which  is 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xix.,  cap.  \i.,  pasnm — Scgrii,  Lib.  iii",  pp.  214-216. 
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"  also  youi'  countiy,  she  fii'st  defends  her  liberty,  a  gift  of  God 
"  to  mortals,  the  most  lovely  and  admirable  of  all  worldly  en- 
"  dowments  ;  then  she  defends  her  property,  her  children,  her 
"  religion,  things  above  all  others  dear  and  precious  which 
"  your  army,  a  mixture  of  barbarous  nations  and  enemies  of 
"  every  justice,  have  partly  robbed  us  of  partly  murdered 
"  and  partly  endangered  without  your  showing,  I  do  not  say  a 
"  shadow  of  mercy,  but  eveiyhour  rendering  your  unmitigated 
"  cnielty  more  apparent  towards  that  city  in  which  you  were 
''  born,  educated,  honoured,  and  by  whose  means  you  reached 
"  that  exalted  dignity  you  now  enjoy.  If  pity  for  such  a 
"  country  do  not  move  you,  what  can  ever  move  you  to  mercy 
"  or  compassion?  If  the  cruel  spectacle  of  this  countrj',  lace- 
"  rated  and  wounded  in  every  part,  does  not  fill  you  with 
"  horror  ;  by  what  frightful  monster,  by  what  tremendous  fury 
"  can  you  ever  be  put  into  fear  or  repentance  ?  I  cannot,  when 
"  I  think  of  the  cruel  ravages  that  my  afflicted  country  suffers  ; 
"  I  cannot  contain  my  tears  nor  stop  that  burst  of  feeling 
"  which  renders  me  unable,  I  will  not  say  to  speak,  but  even  to 
"  bear  this  miserable  existence  ;  and  you  holy  father  who  hold 
"  the  place  on  earth  of  the  merciful  Redeemer  of  this  universe; 
"  you  are  not  moved  !  you  do  not  command  your  army  to 
"  desist,  and  not  inflict  so  much  ruin  on  that  country,  which 
"  even  if  she  have  erred  by  the  fault  of  some  (who  too  jealous 
"  perhaj)s  of  liberty  have  not  allowed  her  to  perform  every 
"  little  duty  towards  yourself)  has  at  least  in  this  done  well ; 
"  that  she  determines  to  be  free,  and  will  never  again  suffer 
"  the  yoke  of  servitude.*' 

Clement  is  said  to  have  writhed  in  anger  during  this  speech 
and  along  with  othei's  then  present  at  once  stopped  Guicciar- 
dini :  Vettori  continued  with  a  milder  tone  and  language  and 
succeeded  in  soothing  the  violence  of  Clement  who  in  a  loud 
and  angi-y  voice  exclaimed  that,  "  He  had  no  intention  of 
"  destroying  the  liberty  of  Florence ;  that  he  well  knew  what 
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"  he  ought  to  do ;  but  they  on  the  contrary  were  the  impious 
"  tyrants  who  under  that  name  of  '  Popolo  '  had  expelled  the 
"  citizens  and  concentrated  in  a  few  '  Arrabhiati  '  without  rank 
"  or  honours  all  the  public  authority"*. 

The  embassy  then  retired  and  immediately  returned  to 
Florence :  Vettori,  who  had  acted  with  more  mildness  and  less 
resolution  than  the  rest,  alone  feared  to  show  himself,  and  sud- 
denly changed  from  Florentine  ambassador  to  a  privy  counsellor 
of  the  pope  by  whom  he  then  and  for  a  long  time  had  been 
pensioned:  he  was  declared  a  rebel  and  all  his  possessions 
confiscated.  Francesco  Guicciardini  had  done  and  suffered 
in  the  same  manner ;  he  was  universally  hated,  being  proud 
and  imperious  like  most  of  his  race  and  as  a  lawyer  unjust  and 
mercenary.  "He  believed,"  says  Varchi  "or  wished  others  to 
believe  that  he  had  saved  Florence  from  being  plundered,  and 
thought  that  so  great  a  benefit  had  been  left  not  only  unre- 
vvarded  but  even  unacknowledged  by  both  the  people  and  the 
Medici;  wherefore  he  remained  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
unemployed  during  the  whole  time,  his  connexion  with  Niccolo 
Capponi  being  of  more  use  to  him  than  the  above  ser^■ice, 
done  as  he  pretended  for  the  people  and  the  Medici :  without 
mixing  in  public  business  he  passed  his  time  between  Florence 
and  liis  villa  and  was  then  occupied  in  writing  much  of  his 
liistoiT  "f.  Some  in  Florence  were  less  fortunate  ;  for  besides 
those  suspected  citizens  who  were  confined  in  October,  all  the 
resident  Spanish  merchants  were  closely  watched  and  every 
action  rigidly  though  not  roughly  investigated,  but  the  slightest 
unguarded  expression  amongst  the  citizens  in  favour  of  Me- 
dician  rule  became  dangerous.  Carlo  Cocchi  was  accused  of 
having  said  that  Florence  belonged  to  the  Medici  wherefore 
it  would  be  better  to  admit  them  at  once  than  cause  a  war, 
and  that  he  thought  the  "Campana"  should  at  once  somid  for  a 

*   Nerli,  Lib.  ix.,  p   204.— Scgni.  Lib.  iii",  pp.  216-19. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  1G8-170-171.— Scgiii,  Lib.  iii",  pp.  216-19. 
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parliament.  Now  a  parliament  was  justly  held  in  abhorrence 
by  the  liberal  Florentines ;  who  wishes  a  parliament  wishes 
destruction  was  an  ancient  proverb,  and  Cocchi  was  accordingly 
aiTested,  tided  by  the  "  Quarantia,"  and  instantly  beheaded  *. 

Seven  days  after,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  Vittorio 
Franceschi  called  "  Fra  Rigogolo  "  a  Franciscan  monk  of  San 
Miniato,  in  despite  of  his  clerical  privileges  was  also  decapitated 
for  either  having  spiked  or  endeavoured  to  spike  four  of  the 
largest  battering  guns  in  that  outwork.  A  more  celebrated 
man  soon  followed  him  to  the  scaffold:  Ficino  di  Cherubino 
Ficini  gi-andson  of  Marsilio,  but  says  Varchi,  "  very  different 
from  him  ;  for  he  was  no  less  a  great  philosopher  than  a  theo- 
logist,  and  truly  divine  as  well  in  his  life  as  in  his  learning." 
Ficino 's  crime  was  having  asserted  that  Florence  was  better 
under  the  "  Balls"  than  mader  the  people,  and  that  having  been 
so  magnificently  embellished  and  so  long  held  by  the  Medici 
they  had  a  prescriptive  right  beyond  all  others  to  a  great 
share  f.  He  was  condemned  without  remorse  by  the  same 
tribunal  for  his  sincerity  in  defence  of  that  house  which  had 
nourished  all  his  family  !  Others  were  tortured  ;  and  so  severe 
a  system  of  discipline  was  maintained  that  every  enemy  became 
silent  and  terror-struck  while  the  friends  of  liberty  were  bold 

*  "  Chi  vuole  parlamento,  vuole  guas-  lar  council  and  certain  government  of 

tamento."      And    so    convinced   was  your  city  which  God  has  offered  to  you, 

Savonarolaof  the  danger  of  parliaments  you  will  always  remain  peaceful  and 

that  he  had  the   following  stanza  in-  free  :  wherefore  keep  the  mind's  eye 

scribed  in  golden  letters  in  the  Great  open  ;  for  many  snares  are  hourly  pre- 

Council  Hall : —  paring  for  you  ;  and  know,  that  who- 

«  a«  „„„„* 1  „         •  T  _j.  soever  wants  to  call  a  Parliament  wants 

oe  questo  popolar  consiglio,  e  certo  ,  ,  „ 

Govemo,  popol,  della  tua  cittate  !°  Y'f    *^'   government  from  your 

Conservi,chedaDiot'estatoofferto,  hands.  -  And    Segni    tells    us    that 

In  pace  starai  sempre,  e'n  libertate  ;  during  the   whole   time  the  campana 

Tien   dunque  1'  occhio   della  mente       T'  '?"^"^'  7''^'^^^''''.''  ^^  ^   '''^^'^  *° 
anerto  taken  with  impunity  for  all  private 

nu/^  ^\    :     •!■      i-  c  i        iniuries,  even  to  wounds  and  death  in 

Che  molte  insidie  ognor  ti  fien  mrate,       ,  ■'         '         ,  .  ,  .       , 

E  sappi,  che  chi  vuol  far  Parlamento        f}^.  ,^*'",?'^'.  Y.  """^  '^'^t^   doors.- 

Vuol  torti  delle  mani  il  reggimento."       i^'^'^  ^'^f'^lh  ^^  P"  r^^-)  . 

■"  T  Segni,  Lib.  in",  p.  213.  —  Varchi, 

"  If,  0  people, you  preserve  this  popu-     Lib.  x",  pp.  158-60. 
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eager  and  unanimous :  Carducci  infused  spirit  into  all,  and  it 
was  then  remarked  by  Nerli  and  others,  and  he  was  no  friend 
of  the  gonfalonier,  that  if  Piero  Soderini  had  evinced  such 
energy  in  1512  the  republic  would  have  been  saved  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  alleged  that  if  Piero  Soderini  had  been  gon- 
falonier in  1529  the  freedom  of  Florence  would  have  been 
presened  :  a  far  more  doubtful  case,  for  there  was  no  trusting 
a  Medici  *. 

This  energetic  spirit  and  the  slow  advance  of  Philibert  gave 
heart  to  the  people  ;  it  confirmed  their  already  wavering  reso- 
lution and  infused  new  vigour  into  the  defensive  operations. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Carducci,  who  despised  his  detractors  and 
was  only  intent  on  work,  and  with  Michael  Angelo's  genius  and 
example,  labour  never  ceased  by  night  or  day  until  the  city 
was  declai-ed  tenable  and  a  growing  confidence  invigorated  the 
whole  community. 

The  fortress  of  San  Miniato  was  exclusively  commanded  by 
Stefano  Colonna  who  remained  there  nearly  insulated  :  it  was 
the  most  important  outwork,  and  great  labour  had  been  expended 
to  protect  it  by  strong  rampai'ts  and  deep  ditches  which  are  still 
in  many  parts  visible.  They  were  thrown  up  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  the  soil  being  a  tenacious  clay  and  formed  into  un- 
bunied  bricks  mingled  with  flock  and  coarse  tow,  constituted  a 
solid  and  durable  revetment  impervious  both  to  rain  and  the 
breaching  effect  of  artilleiy  f.  By  a  public  decree  every 
building  sacred  or  profane,  every  tree  even  to  the  smallest 
vine  and  olive  witliin  a  mile  of  tlie  walls,  was  promptly  and 
unhesitatingly  demolished,  and  eveiy  proprietor's  name  regis- 
tered as  a  public  creditor  to  the  amount  of  his  loss  :  the  devas- 
tation was  fearful,  for  each  suburb  was  a  city  in  itself,  and 
some  houses  such  as  that  of  the  Baccelli  family  in  the  suburb  of 
San  Gallo  were  worth  20,000  florins,  or  near  80,000  pounds  of 

•  Ncrli,  Lib.   ix.,   p.    193. —  Varchi,     Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  385.— Nardi, 

Lib.  X.,  p.  177.  Lib.   viii.,    p.    3.56 Letterc  liv.  e 

t   Varchi,   Lib.   x.,   pp.    200-213.—     Iv.  di  Carlo  Capdlo. 
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the  present  day.  But  notwithstanding  this  so  enthusiastic  was 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  bodies  of  young  citizens  led  by  the  pro- 
prietors themselves  were  seen  ruining  house,  after  bouse,  villa 
after  villa,  with  great  beams  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
"  Battitoio,"  suspended  and  used  as  battering-rams,  while  others 
despoiled  the  gardens  and  orchards  and  bundling  all  into  fascines 
carried  them  off  to  the  defences. 

Amidst  this  wild  and  melancholy  scene,  in  itself  a  solemn 
and  impressive  lesson,  one  gentler  act  shone  forth  in  glorious 
illustration  of  the  power  of  genius  over  even  the  roughest  natures 
where  a  single  latent  and  congenial  spark  exists  to  be  awakened. 
A  multitude  of  soldiers  and  rustics  armed  with  one  of  these 
"  Battitoios'  had  with  loud  shouts  demolished  most  part  of  the 
church  and  convent  of  San  Salvi  when  by  a  fall  of  the  ruins  a 
large  painting  "  al  Fresco"  of  the  Last  Supper  suddenly  burst 
upon  their  view.  In  an  instant  as  if  both  arms  and  tongues  had 
been  severed  they  stopped,  gazed,  and  were  silent;  a  newborn 
sentiment  of  admiration  took  possession  of  their  mind,  and 
turning  away  they  refused  to  continue  the  work  of  desolation ! 
This  noble  picture  therefore  remains  to  the  present  day,  a 
splendid  though  now  sadly  injured  specimen  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto's  genius  *. 

As  every  rose  has  its  thoni,  another  action  of  much  less  noble 
character  shadowed  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  time  and  added 
bitterness  to  revenge.  The  destruction  of  the  arms  and  images 
of  the  Medici  although  so  feelingly  resented  by  Clement  was 
only  a  youthful  frolic  in  itself  and  excited  more  laughter  than 
anger  in  Florence  ;  but  when  Dante  and  Lorenzo  da  Castiglione 
urged  on  as  was  believed  by  their  brother  Giovambatista,  who, 
says  Varchi,  "had  nothing  good  but  his  name  and  his  looks," 

*  "  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tow'r 
Went  to  the  ground,"  &c*. — 

Carlo  Capello,  Let.,  Lettera  Ivii.  and  lix. — Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  185-6. — Guli". 

Ughi,  MS.,  p.  45,  et  seq. 
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rushed  with  a  band  of  wild  companions  and  maliciously  set 
fij-e  to  the  Medician  villas  of  Careggi  and  Castello  and  the 
more  splendid  one  of  Jacopo  Salviati,  and  would  also  have 
destroyed  the  magnificent  palace  of  Poggio-a-Caiano  had  not  fear 
of  the  enemy  prevented  them  ;  it  became  a  work  of  barbarians, 
and  far  more  serious  than  the  other  in  its  ultimate  consequences. 
They  had  in  fact  so  committed  themselves  with  the  Medici  that 
despairing  of  pardon,  nothing  which  could  widen  the  breach 
between  Clement  and  the  Florentines  came  amiss  to  them,  and 
even  Carducci  was  suspected  by  many  especially  by  Cardinal 
Salviati,  not  only  of  countenancing  but  ordering  this  disgraceful 
act.  They  however  were  compelled  to  conceal  themselves  for 
some  time  from  his  real  or  pretended  anger,  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  gonfalonier  though  not  accessory  to  the  deed 
was  far  from  regretting  its  occurrence,  as  an  additional  obstacle 
to  any  compromise  with  Clement  *. 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara's  treacheiy  left  the  post  of  captain- 
general  still  vacant  and  the  republic  confen-ed  it  on  Malatesta 
iiaglione  whose  head  quarters  were  established  in  the  garden 
of  the  Serristori  near  the  church  of  San  Niccolo  as  the  nearest 
point  to  the  enemy.  Heavy  rains,  want  of  artillery,  and  pos- 
sibly some  desire  of  bringing  round  an  accommodation  through 
the  repeated  embasseys  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Florence 
delayed  the  Prince  of  Orange  longer  than  a  General  who  was 
I'eally  intent  on  finishing  the  war  would  have  permitted,  and  pro- 
bably saved  the  city  from  capitulation  or  a  storm.  While  the 
works  were  incomplete  the  people  wavered,  and  the  remaining 
Palleschi  waxed  bold;  the  gonfalonier  was  startled,  held  a  more 
ample  "  Pratica,"  and  even  called  some  of  the  most  devoted 
Palleschi  to  assist  in  it| :  but  when  Baglione  with  the  Peru- 
gian  and  Aretine  garrisons  were  once  safe  in  Florence  and  the 

*  C.irlo  C'jipcUo,  Lettera  Ixii. — Varchi,  viano  de' Medici,  Franrcsantonio  Nori, 

I.ih.  X.,  pp.  l!{7-8.  Frnncesfo  Vettoii,  and  many  others  of 

t  Such  .08  Luigi  dclla  Stiifa,  Matteo  the  Medician  party  who  still  remained 

Nictolini,   Lucca  degli  Albizzi,  Otta-  in  Florence. 
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defences  perfect,  his  courage  revived  and  every  idea  of  surren- 
der vanished  *. 

On  the  tenth  of  October  after  having  received  eight  guns  which 
the  Senese  from  enmity  to  Clement  had  purposely  delayed, 
the  Imperialists  quitted  Fighine,  and  on  the  fourteentli  were 
seen  from  the  towers  of  Florence  moving  in  heavy  columns  to 
their  destined  position  in  the  plain  of  Kipoli,  with  detachments 
scattered  round  the  Villa  Bandini,  the  Convent  of  Paradiso  and 
other  heights  but  pushing  their  advanced  guard  within  a  mile 
of  the  capital  f.  The  German  division  had  not  yet  appeared 
on  the  side  of  Bologna  so  that  all  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
and  the  northern  plain  were  open  to  receive  supplies  which 
poured  in  abundantly,  and  the  investment  as  yet  was  confined 
to  the  southern  quarter  beyond  the  Arno.  This  quiet  was  soon 
disturbed  by  Ramazzotto  Count  of  Tossignano  one  of  the  papal 
captains  who  regardless  of  anything  but  plunder  had  already 
taken  Firenzuola,  Scarperia,  and  other  places,  and  after  ravag- 
ing the  Mugello  suddenly  descended  on  Prato,  carrying  terror 
and  devastation  along  with  him.  The  prince  was  reenforced 
too  by  a  number  of  small  but  experienced  Italian  condottieri  all 
of  noble  families  with  several  companies  under  them,  forming 
what  had  not  long  before  been  habitually  denominated  "  Colon- 
nelli,"  whence  our  more  modern  appellation  of  colonel.  Amongst 
them  were  the  Count  of  San  Secondo,  Piero  Luigi  Farnese  who 
afterwards  became  so  infamously  notorious  ;  Alessandro  Vitelli, 
destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of 
Florence  ;  the  two  brothers  Sforza  and  Braccio  Baglione, 
kinsmen  but  mortal  foes  of  Malatesta  ;  Marzio,  Sciarra,  and 
Camillo  Colonna,  all  three  enemies  of  Stefano  ;  Giovambatista 
Savello  and  many  more  of  considerable  repute  in  those  angry 
and  turbulent  times  :J. 

The  Marquis  del  Vasto  or  Guasto,  who  with  the  Prince  of 

•  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  192.  Lib.  x.,  pp.  205-6. 

t  Carlo  Capello,   Let.,  Lettera  Iv. —     J  Varchi,    Lib.  x.,   p.    129.  —  Giul". 

Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx°,  p.  384.—  Varchi,     Ughi,  MS.,  p.  48. 
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Orange  seems  to  have  pitied  Florence,  now  led  the  Spanish 
infantry ;  those  cruel  but  intrepid  bauds  who  on  the  first  glimpse 
of  that  city  as  from  the  heights  of  Aparata  it  burst  upon 
their  view  with  all  its  golden  plain,  wildly  brandished  their 
weapons  with  bacchanalian  joy  and  shouted  in  their  accustomed 
strain  "  Signora  Fiorenza  yet  ready  rjour  rick  brocades,  for  we 
are  coming  to  buy  them  by  the  pike's  length"^. 

There  were  at  this  time  assembled  about  twenty  thousand 
Italian  troops  besides  the  regular  army  of  Philibert,  and  inde- 
pendent of  Count  Felix  of  Wittenberg's  force,  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  Spanish  "  Bisognosr'  which,  subsequently  occupied 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  and  completed  the  investmentf. 
On  the  seventeenth  the  imperial  advanced  guard  had  entrenched 
itself  at  Giramonte :  on  the  twenty-fourth  Count  Piero  Maria 
de'  Rossi  and  Alessandro  Vitelli  had  brought  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  from  Siena  which  were  placed  on  the 
high  grounds  of  Arcetri  and  Santa  Margherita  a  Montici,  and 
first  directed  against  the  villa  Barduccio  and  the  outwork  of  San 
Miniato  on  the  belfry  tower  of  which  were  mounted  two  guns 
under  the  direction  of  a  celebrated  bombardier  surnamed  "// 
Lupo'^l.  The  prince  took  up  his  position  on  the  crest  of  that 
chain  of  hills  which  extends  in  a  curve  around  the  southern  line 
of  walls  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river  near  the  villa  of  Rus- 
ciano  on  the  east,  to  Monte  Oliveto  on  the  west.  Rusciano 
itself  was  occupied  by  Savelli,  Villa  Gallo  by  San  Secoudo,  Gir- 
amonte by  Vitelli,  the  hill  of  Muntici  by  Sciarra  Colonna,  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini's  villa  on  the  Ema  by  Giovanni  da  Sassatello 
and  other  captains  ;  the  prince  himself  occupied  some  houses 
of  the  Guicciardini  in  the  plain  of  Giullari ;  a  little  way  off  in 
the  Casa  della  Vaccina,  was  13accio  Valori ;  in  the  Villa  Taddei 
the  Duke  of  Malfi  ;  in  Villa  Barducci,  Pirro  Colonna  Count  of 
Castel  di  Piero  ;    in  Villa  Luna,  Valerio  Orsino  and  nearer  the 

•  Giul".  Vghi,  MS.,  p.  20G.  +  Carlo  Capcllo,  Lctterc  liii.  to  Ixiii. 

t  I'aiilo  Giovio,   Storii-,   Lib.  xxvii.,     — Varchi,   Lib.    x.,    p.   "208.  —  Scgni, 
p.  149.  Lib.  iii"  p.  220. 
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Porta  San  Giorgio  was  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  and  part  of  his 
veteran  Spanish  infantry;  the  rest  were  posted  in  various  places 
further  west  even  to  Bello  Squardo.  Some  of  the  Germans 
were  quartered  round  the  prince,  and  the  remainder  in  divers 
places  above  and  below  amongst  the  hilly  ground,  west  of  the 
Italian  and  mixed  with  the  Spanish  infantiy  *.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  either  to  intimidate  the 
besieged  or  make  any  impression  on  their  defences  determined 
to  blockade  the  town  and  therefore  threw  up  works  on  Monte 
Olive  to  a  steep  height  crowned  by  a  convent  and  commanding 
the  Pisan  road  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  westward  of  the 
San  Frediano  Gate.  This  was  intended  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  Florence  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  and  a 
strong  detachment  of  Landsknechts  was  pushed  forward  across 
the  stream  to  the  convent  of  San  Donate  which  commanded 
the  Pistoia  road  just  beyond  the  "  Ponte-alle-Mosse."  This 
convent  strong  and  vast  in  itself  was  reenforced  with  additional 
works,  and  supported  by  Ramazzotto's  bands  from  the  Mugello 
on  the  side  of  Prato,  commanded  all  the  western  plain  and 
subsequently  communicated  with  the  imperial  forces  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  at  and  eastward  of  Montughi  on  the  Bologna 
road  f . 

At  this  moment  the  Florentines  had  about  eighteen  thousand 
infantry  and  six  hundred  cavaliy  on  their  muster-roll  besides 
the  urban  guard ;  but  not  above  thirteen  thousand  actually 
and  effectively  in  arms  of  which  more  than  eight  thousand 
according  to  Varchi  were  in  garrison  at  Florence  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  amongst  the  few  places  of  importance 
which  were  to  be  defended ;  such  as  Prato,  Pistoia,  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  Volterra,  Empoli,  Colle  and  Monte-Pulciano.  The 
various  battalions  in  garrison  at  Florence  were  under  six 
colonels  and  about  eighty  captains,  of  which  seventeen  were 
Florentines  of  good  fiamily ;  a  plain  indication  of  the  strong 

»  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  206-8.  +  Segni,  Lib.  viii",  p.  221. 
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military  spirit  that  Giovanni  de'  Medici's  genius  had  awakened 
amongst  this  nation  of  traders  *.  They,  and  numbers  of  their 
followers,  were  for  the  most  part  remnants  of  the  Black  Bands 
which  had  been  diligently  sought  for  after  their  dispei-sion  in 
the  Neapolitan  war ;  and  it  is  remarked  with  pride  by  Varchi 
that  there  was  "  no  officer  who  had  sen-ed  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
even  as  a  servant  boy  or  page,  but  what  in  time  became  not 
only  a  captain  but  a  veiy  distinguished  one  "f. 

The  whole  population  of  Florence  had  now  become  militaiy ; 
mothers  and  sisters  were  to  be  seen  arming  their  sons  and 
brothers  and  accompanying  them  to  their  stations  while  supei*- 
annuated  fathers  exhorted  them  to  die  in  defence  of  their 
country :  in  the  first  night-assault  made  by  the  Imperialists 
Varchi  saw  an  old  man  hurrying  to  the  ramparts  leading  his 
almost  infant  son  along  with  him.  ".What  are  you  doing  here 
with  that  young  cliild?"  exclaimed  the  historian.  "Why,  I 
"  7nean  that  he  shall  either  escape,  or  die  along  with  me  for 
"  his  country's  freedom  "  replied  the  indomitable  parent  |. 
"  Mothers  and  sisters,"  says  a  cotemporary  historian,  "  whom 
I  have  seen  remove  arms  from  the  children's  apartment  in 
alarm  lest  they  should  by  some  accident  be  hurt,  I  then  saw 
placing  swords  in  their  hands  and  encouraging  them  to  manly 
exploits." 

Napoleone  Orsini  was  engaged  to  defend  their  most  distant 
possessions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte-Pulciano,  for  Ales- 
sandro  Vitelli  was  scouring  that  country  in  eveiy  direction : 
Orsini  had  been  Abbot  of  Farfa  but  preferring  the  camp  to  the 

*     The     Florentine     captains     were,  Bobi  Ciafferi,  Lorenzo  Tassini,  Giiale- 

Strozzo  Strozzi,  Niccolo  Strozzi,  Fran",  rotto    Strozzi,    Capoiisacro,    Bernardo 

de'  BarJi,  Andrea  Oherardini,  Caccia  Strozzi,  Benedetto  or  Betfo  Rinuccini, 

Altoviti,  Carlctto  Altoviti,  Barbarossa  besides  others,  who  were   as   well   as 

de'     Bartoli,     Ivo    Biliotti,    M.ariotto  sonic  of  the  above,  serving  at  Pisa  an<l 

Gondi,  Antonio  Borgianni,  Luigi  Alto-  other  places.  (  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  203.) 

viti,  Gigi  or  Luigi  Macthiavelli,  Ales-  f  Carlo  Capello,  Lctterc  1.,  lii.,  lis. — 

sandro  Monaldi,  Giovanfrancesco  To-  Varchi,  Lib.  x",  p.  203. 

dini,    Rallaello    Kicoveri,    Zanobi    or  %  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  2.30. 
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cloister  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  gentlemen  robbers 
of  the  day.  He  bad  assembled  a  strong  band  of  followers  on 
his  own  domain  of  Bracciano  by  whose  aid  and  in  revenge  for 
the  sack  of  Rome  he  committed  great  cruelties  on  the  imperial 
troops  wherever  they  could  be  found.  After  doing  some  service 
for  Florence  Orsini  was  sui-prised  and  as  is  said  not  unde- 
signedly beaten,  his  column  was  dispersed  by  Alessandro 
Vitelli  and  he  never  after  returned  to  the  ranks  of  Flo- 
rence but  on  the  contraiy  joined  the  papal  army*.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October  when  the  prince  had  completed 
his  lodgments  the  siege  of  Florence  may  be  said  to  have 
actively  commenced :  trifling  skirmishes  and  occasional  dis- 
charges of  artilleiy  filled  up  the  time  until  the  twenty-ninth 
when  four  heavy  guns  were  placed  in  battery  on  the  high 
ground  of  Giramonte  and  directed  against  the  belfry  tower  of 
San  Miuiato  which  commanded  the  camp  and  did  infinite 
mischief :  two  of  them  soon  burst,  and  after  firing  a  hundred 
and  fifty  rounds  without  effect  this  practice  was  discontinued. 
The  tower  was  massive  with  a  wide  projecting  cornice  over 
which  the  bombardier  above  mentioned  had  slung  bales  of  wool 
which  vibrated  to  every  shot  and  threw  them  off  without 
damage.  To  free  his  communications  with  Siena  and  thus 
secure  his  supplies  of  provisions  from  molestation,  the  prmce  had 
taken  Colle  and  San  Gimignano,  and  resolved  not  to  expose 
his  soldiers  to  much  active  warfare  against  the  capital  itself  until 
he  had  received  further  assistance,  although  at  tliis  moment  he 
must  have  been  in  command  of  more  than  thii'ty  thousand 
men.  Yet  the  Florentines  were  so  little  alarmed  that  the 
land  and  \dlla  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  lodged  was  with- 
out difficulty  sold  by  the  owner  as  in  times  of  peace,  Uke 
the  Romans  of  old  who  bought  and  sold  the  ground  on  which 

*  Varchi,]iib.  x.,  pp  264-6. — Ammi-     Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  170. — 
rato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  386. — Segni,  Lib.     Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  61. 
iii",  p.  226,  and   Lib.  iv.,  p.  238.  — 
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Hannibal  was  encamped  *.  To  accomplish  this  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ■with  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  and  Baccio  Valoii  had 
made  a  journey  to  Bologna  and  after  the  Milanese  and  Venetian 
affairs  were  arranged,  the  disposable  battalions  of  Spain  and 
Germany  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  by  occujiying  Fiesole  and  all  the  northern  plain 
completed  the  blockade  of  Florence.  This  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Clement  to  restore 
Sforza,  along  with  general  tranquillity  in  Lombax'dy,  in  order 
the  sooner  to  wreak  an  odious  vengeance  on  his  country  |.  He 
was  however  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind ;  the  enormous 
expense;  which  Charles  took  good  care  should  be  thrown  princi- 
pally on  him  ;  his  apprehensions  lest  that  monarch  should 
abandon  him  ;  some  sense  of  shame,  and  the  general  vitupera- 
tion which  his  vindictiveness  had  generated  even  in  some  of 
those  whom  he  employed,  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  instance 
and  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  all  fretted  him;  for  both  these  chiefs 
were  too  generous  not  to  sympathise  openly  with  the  Floren- 
tines while  they  obeyed  their  monarch's  orders.  In  their  in- 
tercourse with  Florence  they  showed  this  sympathy,  wliich 
Clement's  stinginess  augmented,  yet  so  little  was  the  poli- 
tical histor}'  of  that  commonwealth  supposed  to  be  known  to 
Charles,  that  Lottieri  Gherai'di  by  the  counsel  of  these  two 
generals  who  commiserated  her  misfortunes,  was  despatched  to 
give  the  emperor  a  true  notion  of  it  as  regarded  the  IMedici ; 
because,  as  they  asserted,  he  had  been  erroneously  informed 
and  made  to  Ijelieve  that  Florence  of  right  belonged  to  that 
family  as  their  hereditary  dominion  |.      But   Charles  having 


*    Videl^cUcTC  di  Carlo  Capello,  I.ct-  X  Varclii,  I-il>.  x  ,  p.  192. — The  fact 

tcni  lix.,  for  this  and  numerous  other  seems    undoubted    but     Charles    V."s 

instanees  of  the  spirit  and  devotion  of  ignorance  extreme]}'  questionable  :   lie 

the  citizens.  probably  knew  more  than  some  even 

+  Carlo  Capello,  Lcttcra  lix. — Scgni,  of    his    most   exalted    instruments    in 

Lib.  iii",  p.  226. —  Muratori,Annali. —  tkeh'  ignorance  believed. 
Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  2150  and  253-259. 
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had  some  trouble  with  liberty  both  in  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands was  not  the  man  either  by  nature  or  education,  inde- 
pendent of  his  engagements,  to  hsten  for  a  moment  to  such 
reasoning  unless  conducive  to  his  own  undertakings. 

Sallies  and  skirmishes  were  continually  going  on  from  the 
first  moments  of  the  siege  vmtil  the  blockade  became  complete 
by  the  descent  of  the  second  imperial  army  from  the  narrow 
passes  of  the  Apennines ;    but  on  the  second  and   tenth  of 
November  combats  of  a  more   serious   nature  proved  to  the 
beleaguering  army  that  they  had  soldiers  of  another  spirit  and 
discipline  to  cope  with  than  the   disunited  and  discontented 
citizens  of  Eome.     The  first  was  a  sally  of  the  besieged  which 
gradually  extended  from  the  Siena  road  to  the  gate  of  Saint 
Nicholas  and  lasted  until  night  without  any  decisive  result ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  supposing  that  on  Saint  Martin's  eve, 
a  festival  then  usually  celebrated,  the  inhabitants  would  be 
less  vigilant ;   the  night  proving  more  than  commonly  dark 
with  continued  torrents  of    rain  he  marshalled  a  large  force 
which  advancing  in  perfect  silence  and  carrying  four  hundred 
ladders  simultaneously  invested  the  whole  line  of  walls  from 
the  Porta  di  San  Frediano  to  the  gate  of  Saint  Nicholas :  it 
seemed  a  hazardous  act,  for  the  fortress  of  San  Miniato  was 
close  in  the  rear  of  his  right  with  a  skilful  governor  and  daring 
garrison.      But  the  Florentines  were  on  the  alert ;  the  young 
urban  guard,  which  never  once  failed  in  discipline  courage  or 
activity,  was  at  its  post ;  the  rest  of  the  garrison  took  the  alarm 
and  assembled  in  perfect  silence :  without  a  word,  without  any 
confusion  soldier  and  citizen  pressed  on  steadily  to  the  walls 
amidst  torches  and  lanterns  and  illuminated  houses;  the  boom- 
ing of  an  occasional  gun  as  chance  permitted  aim  alone  breaking 
this  universal  stillness.  Anon  the  clash  of  spears  and  halberts,  the 
crashing  of  ladders  and  the  cries  of  falling  men,  reverberated 
from  gate  to  gate,  from  tower  to  tower  until  the  sounds  of  retreat- 
ing trumpets  proclaimed  the  complete  and  universal  repulse 
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of  the  enemy  *.  It  was  immediately  after  this  sharp  lesson  that 
Philibert  repaired  to  Bologna  convinced  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand determined  citizens  would  yield  to  nothing  but  starvation. 

Stefano  Colonna  who  was  a  skilful  and  enterpi-isiug  com- 
mander, tempted  probably  by  the  pleasure  of  beating  up  the 
quai'ters  of  his  kinsman  Sciarra  with  whom  he  was  at  feud  as 
much  as  a  desire  of  distinction,  determined  in  the  beginning  of 
December  to  return  the  Prince  of  Orange's  late  visit  with  less 
ceremony  than  the  latter  apparently  expected,  from  the  small 
precaution  taken  to  secm'e  his  lines.  Wherefore  after  com- 
municating the  project  to  Malatesta  and  those  few  officers 
entitled  to  his  confidence,  he  in  despite  of  this  captain's  usual 
opposition  to  every  enterprise  of  moment  (for  he  had  not  yet 
been  invested  with  the  chief  command)  took  tlie  occasion  of 
Yitelli's  absence  against  Napoleone  Orsino  and  made  every  dis- 
position for  an  attack. 

About  a  thousand  or  according  to  Segni  three  thousand  men 
four  hundred  of  whom  wore  corselets,  were  divided  into  three 
columns,  commanded  by  Stefano  himself,  Giovanni  di  Turino, 
and  Ottaviano  Signorelli :  the  last  was  to  issue  from  Porta 
Komana;  Turino  from  Porta  San  Giorgio,  and  the  Colonna, 
previously  from  the  gate  of  Saint  Nicholas.  To  these  were 
added  a  detachment  of  the  young  Florentine  guard  under  their 
banner  of  the  "  Unicom  "  led  by  Alamanno  de'  Pazzi.  After 
the  Spanish  custom,  each  soldier  was  ordered  to  wear  a  white 
"  C'amicia  "  or  shirt  over  his  arms  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
enemy,  and  hence  this  kind  of  attack  took  the  name  of  "  Tnca- 
miciata.'"  Colonna  forbid  the  use  of  the  long  pike,  it  being 
an  impediment  in  night  attacks,  also  of  the  arquchuse,  lest 
a  chance  shot  should  give  the  alarm,  and  would  only  allow  of 
halberds  partisans  and  two-handed  swords,  which  were  then 
in  universal  use  amongst  the  infantry.  Stefano,  as  is  said  from 

*  Carlo  Capcllo,  Lettcra  Ixi.  —  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  SS.^i. — Varolii,  Lib. 
X.,  p.  2-29. 
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his  enmity  to  Sciarra  Colonna  who  was  quartered  there,  re- 
solved that  his  first  and  principal  point  of  attack  should  be 
Santa  Margherita-a-Montici,  and  ordered  Mario  Orsini  to  dis- 
charge two  guns  from  the  bastion  of  San  Miniato  the  moment 
he  saw  the  enemy's  camp  in  arms  and  pressing  on  Colonna. 
This  was  to  be  the  signal  for  Signorelli  and  Turino  to  make 
their  sally  supported  by  a  fourth  column  under  Marino  Orsini 
which  from  the  above  position  could  fall  plump  on  the  adverse 
host  while  Malatesta  watched  over  all,  ready  to  make  the  signal 
for  a  simultaneous  retreat  when  necessaiy.  At  this  signal  each 
column  was  to  retire  leisurely  to  its  post  and  all  the  batteries 
were  to  open  on  the  Imperialists  if  they  attempted  to  follow. 
Trusting  to  these  arrangements  Stefano  Colonna  about  ten 
o'clock  on  a  dark  and  rainy  December  night  issued  with  a 
javelin  in  his  hand  from  the  gate  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  the  midst 
of  his  ''Lance  Spezzate  "  or  body  guards,  and  turning  round  to 
riie  troops  merely  said,  "  My  brave  felloics  I  am  about  leading 
you  to  certain  victory  if  you  irill  only  follow  me  and  do  as  you 
see  me  do.'' 

They  then  marched  in  profound  silence  through  the  valley 
formed  by  the  two  hills  of  Rusciano  and  Giramonte  to  a  place 
called  "  Le  Cinque  Vie,"  whence  after  killing  two  drowsy  sen- 
tinels they  reached  Santa  Margherita-a-Montici  and  attacking 
Sciarra  Colonna's  advanced  guard  committed  great  slaughter 
until  Smeraldo  of  Parma  his  lieutenant,  for  Sciarra  was  absent, 
seeing  so  many  white  figures  busy  at  work  soon  divined  the 
cause  and  shouted  ''To  arms,"  "  To  arms."  "  Help,  helj)."  This 
roused  the  whole  camp,  the  Florentines  ceased  not  their 
strokes,  the  enemy  flew  in  disorder,  and  the  confusion  was 
increased  by  the  sudden  escape  of  a  drove  of  swine  which 
rushing  with  great  violence  through  every  rank  disordered 
the  assailants  almost  as  much  as  they  added  to  the  alarm 
and  disorder  of  the  assailed.  The  shouts  of  the  soldiers, 
the  cries  of  "Arms,"  "Arms,"   "Help,"  " Help ;"  the  clash 
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of  weapons,  the  cliu  and  ^Yild  rushing  of  the  swine  altogether 
spread  a  strange  uncertain  sound  even  to  the  distant  quarters 
of  Philibei't ;  the  Germans  soon  awakened  and  then  there  was 
another  alarm,  lights  Idndled,  shout  answered  shout,  guns  were 
hurriedly  discharged,  and  all  the  camp  became  a  scene  of  utter 
confusion  :  the  prince  himself  with  torches  and  followei's  pressed 
forward  to  the  rescue ;  succours  advanced  on  every  side ;  the 
whole  position  from  Oliveto  to  Rusciano  was  quickly  in  arms 
without  knowing  why,  or  what,  or  where  was  the  enemy ;  Mario 
Orsini  hearing  this  tumult  made  the  preconcerted  signal  long 
ere  Colonna  would  have  wished ;  his  artillery  thundered  over 
the  hills,  flashed  on  the  disoi"dered  camp,  and  doubled  along  the 
walls  of  Florence  :  Philibert  suspected  treachery  and  became 
alarmed  but  not  confused  or  intimidated,  although  he  believed 
the  battle  to  be  general  on  finding  himself  thus  simulta- 
neously attacked  at  his  left  and  centre  and  liis  right  already  in 
confusion.  Whereupon  after  promptly  naming  those  who  were 
to  guard  the  camp  he  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
cheei'ing  and  directing  his  men  and  exposing  himself  every- 
where like  a  gallant  soldier  without  overlooking  the  duties  of  a 
general :  but  the  strife  now  grew  fierce  and  desperate ;  it  was 
the  struggle  of  swoi-d  and  lance  and  battle-axe  in  close  and 
deadly  conflict,  every  blow  shattered  an  adverse  corselet,  every 
thrust  told ;  the  camp  reechoed  to  the  stroke  of  arms  the 
shouts  of  soldiei*s  and  the  cries  of  stricken  men  ;  the  danger  was 
extreme,  and  that  night  might  have  seen  the  dispersion  of  the 
imperial  army  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  Florentine  liberty, 
if  Malatesta  either  fearful  or  jealous  of  the  result  had  not 
sounded  a  retreat  far  sooner  than  Colonna  required  or  in- 
tended :  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and  each  column  retired 
in  perfect  order  to  its  place  of  issue  slowly  calmly  and  un- 
molested. The  besiegers  astounded  at  what  had  occurred 
congratulated  each  other  at  having  escaped  so  easily  and 
remained  under  arms  until  daylight,  when  orders  were  given 
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for  entrenching  the  imperial  camp  and  in  other  ways  securing 
it  from  any  more  such  visitations. 

This  gallant  affair  gained  Stefano  Colonna  great  credit 
throughout  Italy,  for  every  eye  was  then  fixed  on  Florence  :  the 
Imperialists  lost  two  hundred  men  hilled  in  the  field  hesides  a 
great  numher  of  wounded;  and  incredihle  as  it  may  seem,  we 
are  assured  by  Varchi  that  not  a  single  Florentine  soldier  was 
killed  and  he  could  almost  he  says  have  added  wounded,  but 
that  night  while  on  guard  at  San  Miniato  with  his  company  of 
militia  he  saw  one  man  brought  in  with  his  thigh  hurt  by  the  ball 
of  an  arquebuse*.  So  deep  and  general  was  the  alarm  that 
not  only  the  camp  followers  but  numbers  of  the  troops  deserted, 
and  flying  in  all  directions  declared  that  the  army  was  routed ; 
whereupon  the  inhabitants  of  several  Florentine  towns  rose  on 
the  papal  and  imperial  commissaries  and  either  murdered  or 
ignominiously  expelled  them  f . 

A  little  before  this  the  period  of  Francesco  Carducci's  office 
had  drawn  so  near  its  conclusion  that  the  election  of  a  successor 
became  expedient,  and  he  against  all  law  was  eager  to  continue 
in  a  post  which  though  as  arduous  as  it  was  dangerous  he  felt 
that  both  his  heart  and  head  were  equal  to,  and  so  strong  was 
his  ambition  that  it  blinded  prudence  and  made  his  vanity  ridi- 
culous to  the  citizens.  He  is  said,  though  the  proofs  (at  least 
after  the  siege  began)  seem  to  lie  the  other  way,  to  have  lost  the 
affection  of  his  own  party  by  courting  that  of  the  Medici  which 
always  affected  to  despise  him ;  but  Carducci,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  private  errors  or  previous  conduct  as  a  trader, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  despised  as  gonfalonier  of  Florence  :  he  now 
assembled  the  Great  Council,  and  in  a  tolerably  vain  speech 

*  Carlo  Capello  says  that  there  were  Lettcre  Ixi.  and  Ixviii.) 

two  wounded,  and   that  the  war  was  -f*  Carlo  Capello,  Let.,  Lettera  Ixviii. 

altogether  hloody  ;  for  the  Florentines  —  Ammirato,    Lib.  xxx",    p.   386. — 

put   all    their    Spanish    and    German  Varchi,  Lib.  x",  pp.  238-43. —  Segni, 

prisoners  to  death  as  those  people  did  Lib,  iv",  p.  237. —  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib. 

the   Florentines  they  captured.  (Vide  xxviii.,  p.  171. 
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after  exhibiting  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  republic  from 
the  division  of  parties  and  its  prospects  of  ultimate  success 
against  the  enemy ;  very  pointedly  recommended  himself  as 
the  only  man  who  from  his  known  zeal  and  experience  of  public 
affairs  as  they  then  stood,  was  worthy  of  filling  so  difficult  and 
laborious  a  post.  His  ambition  masked  his  words  to  his  own 
perception  but  not  to  that  of  his  fellow-citizens  :  the  speech 
though  agi'eeable  to  some  was  easily  measured  ;  it  disgusted 
most  people,  even  some  of  his  own  best  fiieuds  and  was  ridi- 
culed by  all.  His  very  name  therefore  was  omitted  amongst 
the  candidates,  the  law  remained  inviolate,  and  Raffaello  Giro- 
lami  a  man  really  inferior  to  Carducci  was  elected  with  general 
satisfaction*. 

Girolami  was  light,  vain,  and  blustering,  but  popular  and 
had  been  strenuously  working  towards  this  point :  he  had  filled 
the  high  offices  of  commissary  general  of  the  troops  and  ambas- 
sador to  the  emperor  :  to  the  nobles  he  was  acceptable  as  being 
most  noble  :  to  the  "  Ostinati  "  or  followers  of  Carducci  no  less 
so,  because  he  had  returned  boldly  to  Florence  from  his  mis- 
sion and  spoke  out  as  boldly  in  favour  of  the  war  :  to  the  Pal- 
leschi  because  he  had  been  a  known  friend  of  the  Medici  and 
they  hoped  much  from  old  recollections  :  the  neutrals  also  sup- 
ported him,  and  the  other  citizens  generally  because  he  had 
flattered  all  in  private  by  a  seeming  conformity  of  wishes,  and 
most  of  them  hoped  to  see  an  accommodation  brought  about  by 
his  interference  f.  There  were  some  however  that  knew  him 
better  and  appreciated  him  accordingly.  He  was  elected  on 
the  second  of  December  and  immediately  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  palace  according  to  law,  until  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
the  first  of  January  15:50. 

*  The   unsuccessful  candidates  were,  t  Nerli,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  190.— Scgni,  Lib. 

Uberti  dc'  Nohilc,  Bernardo  da  Cas-  iii",  pp.  2-26-'2;50.— Paulo  Giovio,  Lib. 

tiglione,    Alfonzo  di    Filippo    Stroy./.i,  xxviii.,  p.  175. — Vaichi,   Lib.  X.,  pp. 

Andreuolo     Niccolini,    and     Antonio  235-"23tJ. 
Giugni. 
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The  anuual  change  in  the  urban  guard  now  took  place  and 
so  high  and  imited  was  their  spirit  that  eveiy  captain  descended 
cheerfully  to  the  lower  ranks  and  did  his  duty  as  if  he  had  never 
occupied  a  more  exalted  though  certainly  not  a  more  noble 
station.  Had  the  old  citizens  acted  as  well  as  these  young 
ones,  says  Varchi,  they  would  have  deserved  more  praise  and 
peradventure  have  been  ultimately  more  fortvmate :  but  their  for- 
tune without  the  town,  although  relieved  by  some  biilliant 
strokes  of  militaiy  genius  especially  of  the  cavalry,  was  already 
on  the  wane,  for  the  war  was  not  alone  I'ound  Florence ;  she 
had  lost  all  her  dominion  but  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Empoli,  Volterra, 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  the  citadel  of  Arezzo,  and  Castracaro  in 
Florentine  Romagna:  where  the  gallant  Lorenzo  Camesecchi 
was  doing  wonders  alone  and  unassisted,  except  by  a  despicable 
supply  of  money  from  the  Venetians,  who  were  luring  the  Flo- 
rentines on  with  false  expectations  until  they  had  made  their  own 
terms  with  Caesar ;  and  while  thus  surrounded  by  hostile  armies 
it  was  mortifying  for  them  to  see  numbers  of  citizens  crowding 
the  impei'ial  camp  and  shamelessly  struggling  for  employment 
against  theu-  native  country !  Not  all  in  arms,  but  as  gover- 
nors, commissaries,  and  in  other  ofl&cial  situations  under 
Baccio  Valori  who  as  the  pope's  commissary  general  had  the 
management  of  everything  *. 

This  was  indeed  a  dismal  sight,  a  sad  prospect  for  Florence  ; 
yet  she  was  not  depressed  and  human  life  proceeded  in  its  usual 
course  as  when  the  suburbs  stood,  still  busy  with  life  and  industrj-, 
and  when  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  and  the  cypress 
adoi-ned  the  plain,  and  when  the  villas  glittered  in  the  sun,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  quiet  labours  of  the  field,  nothing 
heard  but  the  lowing  of  cattle  or  the  sound  of  convent  bells  I 
But  now,  the  whole  expanse  bristled  with  hostile  spears,  and 
desolation  glared  around  !  In  the  city  no  bells  were  tolled ;  but 
in  their  stead  the  roar  of  artillery  was  heard  so  full  and  frequent 

*  Lettere  di  Carlo  Capello. — Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  225. 
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that  the  very  women  learned  to  tell  the  voice  of  each  battoy  and 
almost  of  every  gun  as  if  they  were  the  parish  bells  to  which  they 
had  been  from  infancy  accustomed  !  The  shot  that  occasionally 
reached  the  town  gave  no  alarm  and  did  no  mischief;  the  shops  . 
were  open,  the  magistrates  distributed  justice,  all  the  offices 
were  busy,  the  churches  were  frequented,  the  priests  ministered, 
the  market  was  thronged ;  no  tumults  amongst  the  troops,  no 
quarrels  amongst  the  citizens,  for  though  much  ill-will  existed 
its  expression  was  controlled.  "  This  is  no  time  for  contest," 
was  the  cry ;  "  Let  us  put  off  our  disputes  until  ive  have  established 
our  freedom  !  "  "  Poor  and  Free  "  was  written  in  large  letters 
of  chalk  or  charcoal  on  evexy  corner  and  the  successors  of  Savo- 
narola confirmed  these  noble  sentiments  by  their  preachings 
and  exhortations,  and  made  many  cheerfully  undergo  those 
privations  which  in  better  times  would  have  been  borne  with 
murmurs  impatience  and  difficulty  =^^ 

The  pope  and  emperor  were  openly  caricatured  by  some 
officers  of  the  urban  guard,  and  though  shocked  at  the  impiety 
and  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  scandal  the  more  prudent  citizens 
were  even  afraid  to  blame  much  less  punish  any  such  excess 
committed  in  favour  of  liberty  f .  Amongst  those  who  most 
distinguished  themselves  during  this  siege  was  Francesco 
Ferrucci  whose  family  though  ancient  was  poor,  and  had  not 
furnished  any  magistrate  of  distinction  to  the  state  for  some 
generations  :  but  his  grandfather  had  signalised  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Pietra  Santa  and  Sarzana,  and  both  his  brother  and 
himself  had  learned  the  art  of  war  as  simple  citizens  under  Anto- 
nio Giacomino  Tebalducci  and  as  is  said,  completed  their  mili- 

*  Carlo  Capello,  Lettcre, /)assi/«. —  penitent    attending   him    in    his    last 

Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  279  to  81.  moments,  and  the  emperor  seated,  with 

+  They  piiinteil  Clement  in  his  ponti-  a  naked   sword    in   liis  hand,  on  the 

fical  rolies  and  tlie  tii|)le  crown  on  his  point  of  which  was  written,  "Amice 

head  ascending  the  ladder  of  a  gallows,  ad   quid  venisti?"  was  siiuking   his 

and  Fia  Niccolo  dclla  Magna,  IJishop  head  at  him.     Yet  these  were  times 

of  Capua,  his  sccret."iry,  as  the  hangman  wlien   the  popes  had  grca'  .piritual  as 

pushing  him  off.     Jacopo  Salviali  as  a  well  as  temporal  power. 
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tary  educfilion,  l)iit  probiil>ly  in  civil  situations,  under  Giovanni 
do'  Medici,     i^'rancesco  continued  attached  to  the  Bhick  Hands 
until  their  dispersion  at  Naples  where  he  acted  as  sub-commis- 
sary to  Giovambatista  Soderini  and  Marco  del  Nero  two  of  the 
most  able  and  worthy  rjf  the  l^'lorentines.     After  that  disaster 
he  gathered  up  the  remnants  of  Giovanni's  soldiers  and  recon- 
ducted them  as  well  as  he  was  able  to  I'lorence  ;  he  then  served 
with  the  Florentine  detachment  under  Malatesta  at  Perugia 
but  remained  unemployed  and  neglected  during  the  early  part 
of  the  siege,  and   probably  would  have  continued  in  obscurity 
had  not  JJonato  Giannotti  then  secretary  to  the  Tkn  proposed 
him  as  the  commissary  at  that  time  about  to  be  nominated  for 
Prato.     There  he  quarrelled  with  the  podcsta,  a  weak  foolish 
man,  and  was  at  once  promoted  to  the   ratdc  of  commissary 
general  over  l'lrn])oli  and  all  its  neighbourhood  in  everything 
connected  with  war  and  quite  independent  of  the  podesta,  who 
was   restricted    to    civil    government    alone.      Ferrucci    soon 
placed  that  town  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  filled  it  with 
provisions  and   stoi'cs  and  thus  established  a  magazine  for  the 
supply  of  Florence;  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  but  just  and 
considerate  and   the  soldiers  soon  discovered  that  lie  would  be 
their  master  but  was  also  willing   to  be  their  friend.     From 
Empoli  he  kept  the  country  in  awe  and  security  by  making 
excursions  with  a  small  but  augmenting  body  of  well-trained 
soldiers  devoted  to  his  service,  and  maintained  an  active  parti- 
san warfare  against  the  enemy.     The  Imperialists  on  their  first 
arrival  had  taken  San  Miniato-al-Tedesco,  and  with  two  hundred 
men  and  the  inhabitants'  aid  scoured  a  great  part  of  the  country 
between  Finpoli  and  Pisa.     Ferrucci  was  not  theman  to  suffer 
this,  and  with  sixty  h(jrsemen  and  four  companies  of  infantry  he 
made    an   attack  on  the  place,  planted  the   first  ladder,  first 
mounted,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  took  the  town  ;  then 
following  up  this  blow  he  assaulted  and  recovered  the  citadel  and 
put  its  garrison  to  the  sword  *. 

•  SegTii,  Lil).  iv.,p.236.— Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,i..;{G:5.— Vaiclii,Lib.  x.,pi).222-22«. 
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While  FeiTucci  wa3  thus  employed  Lorenzo  Caniesecchi  a 
kindred  spirit  and  connnissary  of  Castrocaro,  organized  a  small 
force  with  scanty  means  and  spreading  terror  through  all  the 
ecclesiastical  states  in  that  neighbourhood  granted  a  truce  only 
when  his  own  resources  were  completely  exhausted.  These  suc- 
cesses were  in  a  great  measure  balanced  by  the  captin-e  of  Lastra 
a  town  situated  on  the  Anio  al)Out  seven  miles  from  Florence 
and  of  great  importance  for  the  protection  of  convoys  from  Fjm- 
poli*.  Every  place  was  now  fast  crumbling  away  from  Floren- 
tine jurisdiction  to  which  few  were  really  attached,  and  all  indulged 
in  pleasing  recollections  oftheirown  former  independence  as  if  the 
destiny  of  Florence  would  restore  it.  Montepulciano  surrendered 
to  Baccio  Valori,  and  Ferruccio  on  the  other  hand  twice 
defeated  Pirro  Sli[)icciano  at  San  Ilomana  and  Marti, 
and  he  was  again  lieaten  near  Montopoli  by  the  Florentines. 

During  these  proceedings  Malatesta  'Baglione  had  been  con- 
stantly intriguing  to  become  Captain-General  of  Florence,  an 
office  for  which,  had  he  even  been  faithful,  the  crippling  effects 
of  licentiousness  would  have  rendered  him  unfit :  following 
Girolami's  e.\.ample  he  was  all  things  to  all  men  :  nor  was  he 
long  in  discovering  the  right  way  and  soon  became  a  liberal 
with  the  "Liberthii;"  a  pope's  man  with  the  "  Palleschi ;"  an 
oligarch  with  the  "  Ottomati ;"  violent  with  the  ''  Armbbiati,  " 
but  calm  and  tranquil  and  strongly  advocating  a  middle  course 
with  the  "  Ncntmli.  '  Thus  winding  his  thread  lie  managed 
to  deceive  everybody  except  Carducci  who  was  now  made  one 
of  the  three  commissaries  in  place  of  Girolami  :  yet  even  with 
all  this  Malatesta  would  have  failed  had  not  Mario  Orsini  not 
been  recently  killed,  or  had  Stcfano  Colonna  shown  any  dispo- 
sition to  accept  the  post ;  but  he  constantly  declared  himself 
to  be  exclusively  a  French  officer  and  was  otherwise  so  cold 
and  repulsive  in  his  answers  that  the  gonfalonier  assembled  a 
Pratica  and  proposed  Baglione  wlio  was  inaugurated  with  great 
pomp  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Jaiuiary  l."i:W)|. 

*   Si'grii,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  23C.  t  V.uclii,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  22-24. 
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As  the  Pratica  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
pages  it  may  be  here  explained  that  under  the  Medici  it 
became  a  close  cabinet  council  and  during  Capponi's  adminis- 
tration presei'ved  that  character  but  with  a  more  extended 
basis  ;  after  his  fall  its  constitution  and  numbers  were  regulated 
and  subsequently  enlarged  until  it  became  a  gi"eat  and  popular 
though  a  secret  assembly,  in  which  every  act  of  government 
seems  latterly  to  have  been  initiated  ;  yet  as  Florentine  insti- 
tutions never  lost  that  mutability  for  which  Dante  condemns 
them  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a  stranger  now  to  trace  them 
accurately  thi-ough  all  their  Protean  forms  until  they  became 
passive  in  the  iron  grasp  of  monarchy.  The  Pratica  was  com- 
monly formed  in  the  Council  of  Eighty  where  as  it  would  appear, 
a  certain  number  of  citizens  were  assembled ;  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  gonfalonier's  intention  of  having  a  large  or 
restricted  Pratica.  He  then  laid  the  subject  matter  before 
them  and  proposed  the  question  on  which  they  were  to  decide, 
at  the  same  time  exhorting  each  member  to  give  his  opinion 
frankly  on  the  course  he  thought  most  conducive  to  public  good. 
The  deputies  from  each  quarter  of  the  town  then  formed  them- 
selves into  so  many  separate  committees  the  several  members 
taking  precedence  according  to  their  official  dignity  or  age.  In 
these  committees  the  question  was  discussed  and  the  result 
announced  through  their  chairman,  but  in  writing,  and  all 
imder  an  oath  of  secrecy*.  The  opinion  of  the  sixteen  gonfa- 
loniers was  first  asked,  then  the  twelve  Buonomini,  afterwards 
came  that  of  the  Decemvirate  of  Peace  and  Liberty ;  this  was 
followed  by  the  spokesman  for  the  Quarter  of  Santo  Spirito 
and  so  on  with  the  others,  a  majority  of  votes  cai-rying  the 
question.  The  spokesman  was  not  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own 
name  but  repeat  as  nearly  as  possible  the  decision  of  his  com- 

*  This   oath   was  badly  kept,   as  we  little  difficulty  in  immediately  getting 

learn  in  many  places,  but  especially  in  inform.ation    of  all    their  discussions. 

Carlo  Capello,  the  Venetian  ambassa-  (Vide  Lettera  xx.  in  particular.) 
dor's  letters,  who  seems  to  have  had 
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mittee,  and  -wlioever  did  this  in  fewest  words,  alwajs  keeping 
to  the  third  person,  was  most  lauded  ;  but  they  in  general  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  simple  expression  :  Such  a  number  being 
present;  so  many  say  ''  aye''  and  so  many  say  ''no."  They 
were  allov.ed  to  give  their  reasons,  but  this  was  rarely  done, 
and  in  a  very  few  words.  When  something  extraordinary 
and  of  unusual  moment  was  to  be  discussed,  or  when  the  gon- 
falonier and  Seignory  wanted  to  gain  some  popularity,  the  Pra- 
tica  assembled  in  the  great  council  chamber,  the  meeting  then 
became  more  numerous  and  the  citizens  retired  by  gonfalons 
instead  of  quarters  to  consult ;  in  such  cases  after  the  opinion 
of  the  ''Sixteen"  the  "Twelve"  and  the  "  Ten  "  was  delivered, 
came  the  first  and  second  gonfalon,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  sixteen  ;  and  what  the  majority  of  these  gonfalons 
decided  carried  the  question  as  regarded  them.  There  were 
occasionally  variations  of  forms  and  sometimes  the  ballot  was 
used  instead  of  open  voting,  but  the  general  form  was  as 
above  *. 

The  three  Commissaries  of  War  were  continually  in  close 
council  with  Malatesta  Baglioni,  and  had  great  power  over  all 
the  operations,  one  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  time. 
When  the  guard  on  Monte  San  Miniato  was  relieved  and  each 
captain  at  his  post  Malatesta  was  ordered  to  repair  there  in 
person.  "  One  morning,"  says  Varchi,  "  by  sunrise  accom- 
l)anied  by  all  the  trumpeters  and  musical  instruments  of  the 
city ;  and  in  order  to  observe  a  custom  ;  after  many  long- 
sounding  flourishes  made  with  terrible  uproar  as  if  in  this 
manner  to  salute  the  enemy  who  saw  and  heard  everything 
or  rather  to  excite  them  to  battle  ;  not  seeing  any  one  appear, 
a  trumpet  was  despatched  to  the  camp  to  defy  them ;  and  after 
waiting  a  good  while  without  further  notice  the  roll  of  an 
infinite  number  of  drams  was  heard  accompanied  by  a  general 
discharge  of  artillery  great  and  small ;  and  their  number  was 

*    Vaichi,  Lib.  X",  n.  IGt}. 
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inestimable ;  wliich  uproar  resounded  from  the  waters  and  all 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  the  surrounding  country  and  enve- 
loped everything  in  the  thickest  mist  -with  the  smoke  of  the 
gunpowder,  so  that  all  Florence  was  at  once  rejoiced  and 
alarmed  with  unwonted  fear  and  pleasure."  This  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege ;  ere  it  terminated  they  had  become 
well  used  to  such  sights  and  sounds  :  but  we  must  now  return 
to  our  narrative. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1529  Clement  at  the  instance  of 
Malatesta  who  gave  him  some  hope  of  an  accommodation, 
despatched  Ridolfo  Pio  da  Carpi  Bishop  of  Faenza,  to  treat  with 
him  in  Florence  partly  about  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the 
city  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ten,  but  secretly  to  settle  the 
mode  of  betraying  it.  Tt  was  nevertheless  behoved  and  pro- 
bably with  truth,  that  much  of  this  was  artifice  ;  Malatesta 's 
engagement  was  nearly  finished  and  he  thought  that  the*  Flo- 
rentines through  fear  of  losing  his  services  would  make  him 
captain-general  *.  The  immediate  result  of  this  mission  was 
an  urgent  recommendation  from  Malatesta  to  despatch  another 
embassy  to  Clement  whom  he  assured  the  Seignory  would  be 
found  more  tractable  than  heretofore :  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  first  act  of  the  new  gonfalonier  after  making  his  inaugural 
oration,  was  to  call  a  numerous  Pratica  in  the  great  council 
chamber  where  the  suffrages  were  given  by  gonfalons,  and 
there  proposed  the  important  question  of  another  embassy  to 
Clement.  This  full  Pratica,  which  was  in  fact  what  we  should 
call  a  "  Committee  of  tlie  whole  House,"  on  the  third  of  Janii- 
ary  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  against 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three  decided  in  the  affirmative  ;  so 
earnest  was  the  wish  for  peace.  On  the  sixth  Luigi  Soderini 
and  Andreuolo  Niccolini  were  named  ambassadors,  and  Paiberto 
Bonsi  as  sub-ambassador :  the  latter  left  Florence  on  the  four- 
teenth accompanied  by  the  historian  Benedetto  Varchi  and 

*  Guicciavdini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i",  p.  3. — Varclii,  Lib.  xi",  pp.  4-5. 
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many  other  youtig  Florentines,  principally  to  see  the  coronation 
of  Charles  V.  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  following  month ;  so  free  was  the  communication  in  those 
days  between  a  besieged  city  and  its  enemy. 

The  pope  knew  these  men  to  be  weak  but  attached  to  liberty, 
and  incorruptible  :  he  also  knew  that  they  were  instructed  to 
cede  nothing  of  the  national  freedom  ;  to  recover  all  lost  terri- 
tory ;  and  not  to  allow  of  any  change  in  the  existing  constitu- 
tion :  wherefore  having  no  hopes  from  their  mission  he  deter- 
mined to  make  them  ridiculous.  Against  all  custom  they  were 
stopped  at  the  city  gate  and  had  their  baggage  nidely  searched 
by  the  custom-house  officers;  one  of  the  company  Guglielmo 
iiucellai  had  a  few  pieces  of  gold  thread  and  wire  which  with- 
out the  ambassadors'  knowledge  he  had  brought  as  presents  : 
these  were  seized  and  the  circumstance  made  use  of  both  as 
a  subject  of  reproach  and  ridicule  against  the  embassy  even  by 
the  emperor  himself  as  if  the  low  and  mercenary  spirit  of  trade 
liad  infected  the  veiy  highest  officers  of  that  so  much  boasted 
republic.  In  their  first  audience  Clement  declared  that  he 
never  had  any  intention  of  destroying  liberty ;  but  when  the 
question  of  preserving  their  existing  constitution  was  proposed 
he  suddenly  llared  up,  and  in  an  angiy  voice  exclaimed  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  maintain  a  government  utterly  devoid 
of  faith  and  replete  with  violent  passions,  vnih  outrage,  and 
robbery :  he  reproached  them  with  their  severity,  their  treat- 
ment of  Niccolo  Capponi ;  denied  having  sent  the  Bishoj)  of 
i^'aenza  to  procure  the  embassy,  refused  to  consider  their  pro- 
positions ;  and  finally  threw  the  whole  blame  of  past  and 
present  misfortunes  on  themselves.  The  emperor  sternly 
refused  them  any  audience  whatever  ;  and  in  a  second  interview 
with  Clement  he  as  before  bui'st  forth  into  loud  and  angry  in- 
vective and  without  allowing  the  ambassadors  to  speak,  bitterly 
reproached  them  for  every  fault  committed  against  him  since 
the  revolution  commenced. 
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This  reception  soou  became  public  and  the  courtiers  of  both 
courts  taking  up  the  tone  of  their  masters  ridiculed  and  in- 
sulted the  ambassadors  as  sordid  traders ;  they  were  even 
pointed  at  in  the  streets  and  everywhere  derided,  so  that 
finding  it  useless  to  remain  they  returned  to  Florence  on  the 
seventh  of  February  1530  *.  But  the  ridicule  of  courts  is  not 
the  voice  of  nations  :  men  icill  quietly  judge  of  events  in 
spite  of  it,  and  form  their  own  conclusions :  numbers  judge 
from  results  alone  and  justify  an  act  by  its  success  rather  than 
by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  or  the  folly  that  occasioned 
it.  Multitudes  now  lauded  the  Florentines  who  at  first  had 
blamed  them:  they  were  called  the  honour  of  Jtaly;  "they 
alone  to  their  eternal  praise  had  proved  that  there  was  not 
only  no  necessity  to  yield  to  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  trans- 
alpine nations,  perpetual  and  mortal  enemies  to  the  Italian 
name,  but  had  also  shown  how  they  could  be  opposed  and 
resisted."  The  prowess  and  glory  of  Florence  became  all  at 
once  the  theme  of  every  society  :  like  a  volcano  under  eruption 
she  burned  brightly  in  the  midst  of  Italy  and  every  eye  was 
curiously  turned  on  the  phenomenon  !  And  it  was  surely  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  one  small  city  struggling  alone  for  her 
freedom  against  two  powerful  raonarchs  and  the  united  forces 
of  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  the  empii'e  actually  under  her  walls, 
and  outnumbering  all  her  efficient  male  population  !  These 
glorious  exploits  occupied  the  tongues  and  pens  of  the  generous 
and  high-minded  of  her  countrymen  ;  verse  and  prose  vied  in 
her  praise  ;  Latin  and  Tuscan  extolled  her  glories  or  execrated 
her  persecutoi's  :  some  there  were  of  shallower  notions  that 
blamed  her  as  an  interniption  to  the  universal  quiet,  forgetting 
that  the  war  of  Florence  was  the  peace  of  Italy ;  and  that  this 
sad  disgraceful  peace  had  made  the  war  of  Florence,  and  laid 
their  country  at  the  feet  of  Ceesar  f ! 

*  Vardii,  Lib.  xi,  pp.  1-2-18. 
•f  Guieciardini,  Lib.  xx",  p.  1. — Varclii,  Lib.  xi",  p.  3. 
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To  conciliate  him  and  Clement,  Francis  degraded  as  he 
already  was,  despatched  an  ambassador  to  the  Florentines  with 
flimsy  excuses  about  the  peace  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
make  for  the  recovery  of  his  children  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible as  he  averred  to  include  Florence ;  wherefore  he  publicly 
advised  them  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could,  and  almost 
oflfered  himself  as  a  mediator  while  he  openly  commanded 
Colonna  and  Malatesta  as  French  officers  *  to  quit  the  Floren- 
tine service  yet  secretly  ordering  them  to  remain !  But 
what  cut  deepest  was  the  withdrawal  of  his  resident  ambas- 
sador which  the  Florentines  considered  if  not  a  direct  insult 
at  least  as  diminishing  their  reputation  :  nor  was  this  blow 
lightened  by  his  secret  promises  to  aid  them  whenever  he  had 
recovered  his  children,  nor  by  leaving  a  private  agent  amongst 
them,  for  the  word  and  character  of  Francis  were  now  appreci- 
ated at  their  real  value,  and  so  abject  was  his  submission  to 
both  pope  and  emperor  that  he  would  have  driven  Baldassare 
Oarducci  from  court  had  not  the  death  of  that  ambassador, 
worn  out  with  cares  and  mortification,  rendered  it  unnecessary: 
and  thus  did  Francis  play  false  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
the  pope,  the  emperor  and  the  Florentines  f . 

During  all  these  transactions  the  siege,  its  sallies,  its  skir- 
mishes and  more  distant  operations  continued  in  full  vigour, 
ever  and  anon  reUeved  by  single  deeds  of  arms  and  individual 
enterprise  ;  by  personal  combats,  and  one  remarkable  and 
romantic  duel  which  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and 
being  a  sample  of  the  militaiy  customs  of  the  age  will  be  here 
described  nearly  in  the  words  of  Varchi  who  was  possibly  an 
eye-witness  \ 

•   Colonna  was  wholly   French,   and  f  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  p.  4 . 

only  lent  to   Florence,  Malatesta  was  — Vaichi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  18-19. 

partly  paid   by  France   as  a  member  X  It  is  however  more  probable  that 

of  the  league  and  partly  by  Florence.  Varchi   remained  at  Bologna  after  the 

(Vide    LttUrc     di     Carlo     Capcllo,  embassy,  as  he   cert;iinly  was  present 

Lettcre  xvi.  and  xx.)  at  Charles  V.'s  coronation,  and  after- 

VOL.  IV.                                                K  i 
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Lodovico  Martelli  and  Giovanni  Bandini  were  both  suitors 
to  a  lady  whose  name  from  dehcacy  to  her  family  the  historian 
veiy  cautiously  conceals  *  ;  but  she  having  plainly  shown  her 
l)reference  for  the  latter,  Lodovico  was  moved  by  rage  and 
jealousy  to  prove  that  even  in  arms  as  in  accomplishments  he 
was  not  so  inferior  to  Bandini  as  she  seemed  to  iruagine.  This 
could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished  had  both  of  them  been 
living  quietly  in  Florence  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  Giovanni 
Bandini  being  of  the  Medician  faction  had  fled  with  the  rest 
and  was  then  in  the  enemy's  camp,  while  Martelli  sen'ed  his 
country  in  the  young  Florentine  guard.  He  had  no  private 
quarrel  with  Bandini,  but  this  circumstance  gave  him  a  double 
opportunity  of  humbling  a  rival  or  dying  with  glory,  if  it  should 
so  happen,  in  the  cause  of  Florentine  liberty.  A  challenge  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  by  Messer  Salvestro  Aldobrandini  with 
all  the  precision  of  knightly  language,  declaring  that  Giovanni 
Bandini  and  the  other  Florentines  in  the  imperial  camp  were 
traitors  to  their  countiy,  and  that  he  Lodovico  Martelli  would 
prove  it  with  armed  hand,  man  to  man,  in  the  listed  field  against 
Giovanni  Bandini  giving  him  the  election  of  place  and  weapons, 
on  horseback  or  on  foot  as  should  seem  meet  to  him. 

It  was  said  by  some  that  besides  the  above  cause  of  quarrel 
Lodovico  had  given  the  lie  to  his  antagonist  for  having  spoken 
slightingly  of  the  Florentine  guard  ;  be  that  as  it  may  Bandini 
without  any  lack  of  spirit  and  abounding  in  talent,  yet  being 
desirous  of  avoiding  this  duel,  replied  with  more  disci'etion  than 
truth  that  he  had  not  joined  the  enemy's  camp  to  fight  against 
Florence  to  which  he  was  as  much  attached  as  any  man,  but  to 
visit  certain  friends :  this  whether  true  or  false  should  have 
satisfied  Martelli ;  but  he  being  resolved  to  fight  retorted  in 

wards    followed    the    papal    court    to  (Vide  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  62.) 

Kome  along  with    his    friend    Giulio  *  Marietta   de'  Ricci   was    the  lady's 

Vergili  da  Urbino,  nephew  of  the  cele-  name,   and   at    this  distance   of   time 

hiated  Polidoro  Virgili,  who  was  tlien  there  can  he  no  scandal  in  divulging  it. 
occupied  ou  his  History  of  England. 
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such  terms  that  Bandini  could  not  suffer  without  forfeiting  liis 
honour  as  a  gentleman  of  which  he  was  especially  tenacious, 
and  therefore  at  once  took  up  the  gauntlet. 

It  was  agreed  that  each  should  have  a  companion,  and  Ban- 
dini having  been  refused  by  Pandolfo  Martelli  as  well  as  by 
several  other  Florentines  in  camp  ;  in  the  worlds  opinion  very 
little  to  their  credit  but  says  Varchi,  "  in  that  of  understand- 
ing persons  with  great  prudence  ;"  he  selected  Bertino  Aldo- 
brandi  a  mere  youth  the  pupil  of  Francesco  or  Cecchino  del 
Pitfero  brother  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Martelli's  companion 
was  Dante  da  Castiglione  who  being  a  man  of  stout  heart  and 
a  thorough  liberal  really  perilled  his  life  for  his  country's  love. 

Lodovico  and  Dante  left  the  Piazza  di  San  Michele  Berteldi 
on  the  eleventh  of  March  in  the  following  order.  They  were 
preceded  by  two  pages  in  scai-let  and  white,  moimted  on  fine 
horses  with  caparisons  of  white  leather  and  followed  by  two 
other  attendants  on  large  and  stately  coursers  dressed  in  a 
similar  manner.  After  these  rode  two  trumpeters,  one  of 
Malatesta's  and  one  belonging  to  the  Prmce  of  Orange  who 
never  ceased  sounding  then- instraments.  Next  came  the  Cap- 
tain Giovanni  da  Vinci  a  youth  of  e.Ktraordinary  beauty,  as 
second  to  Dante  da  Castiglione ;  and  Pagolo  Spinelli  an  aged 
citizen  of  great  experience,  as  second  to  Mai-telli ;  also  Vitello 
Vitelli  as  the  friend  of  both  in  case  of  Bandini's  choosing  to 
fight  on  horseback.  After  all  these  followed  the  two  combatants 
on  Turkish  horses  of  marvellous  beauty  and  value  :  they  were 
dressed  in  surcoats  of  scarlet  satin  with  slashed  sleeves  of 
cloth  of  gold  and  hose  of  the  same,  trimmed  with  white  and 
silver  tissue  :  on  their  heads  were  small  caps  of  red  satm,  and 
hats  of  scarlet  silk  with  white  plumes.  Beside  each  walked 
bi.K  grooms  dressed  like  the  pages  on  horseback,  that  is  in 
doublets  of  red  satin  slashed  on  the  right  side  with  the  right 
sleeve  of  white  satin,  the  hose  trimmed  with  white,  and  red 
bonnets.     Behind  all  were  several   captains  and  valorous  sol- 

F  F  i? 
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(liers  besides  many  of  the  Florentine  guard  who  having  dined 
with  the  champions  accompanied  them  to  the  gate,  which  how- 
ever no  Florentine  was  allowed  to  pass  except  one  wounded 
officer  whose  arm  was  in  a  sling  and  another  citizen. 

This  cavalcade  crossed  the  Carraia  bridge  and  issued  by  the 
San  Friano  gate  outside  of  which  one-and-twenty  mules  awaited 
them  laden  with  every  sort  of  necessary,  as  well  of  food  as  dress, 
besides  arms  and  armour  for  horse  and  foot,  and  disdaining  to 
be  beholden  to  the  enemy's  courtesy  they  provided  themselves 
with  bread,  wine,  corn,  hay,  straw,  and  wood  ;  meat  of  various 
sorts,  birds  of  many  lands,  fish  of  every  quality,  all  sorts  of 
confectionery,  tents  and  pavilions  well  furnished  with  plate  and 
all  other  luxuries  or  comforts  they  could  possibly  require  even 
to  common  water !     Then  thei'e  were  a  priest  and  a  physician  ; 
a  barber-sm'geon,  a  chamberlam,  a  cook,  and  a  scullion :  they  left 
the  gate  followed  by  all  this  baggage  and  wound  under  the  walls 
until  near  Porta  Romana  when  turning  to  the  right  they  passed 
the  fountain  of  that  suburb  and  the  house  of  Capponi  where 
the  hostile  trenches  terminated  and  thence  on  to  Baroncelli, 
the  whole  camp  crowding  out  to  gaze,  and  as  previously  settled, 
no  gun  was  to  be  discharged  on  either  side  until  they  had 
ai'rived  in  presence  of  the  prince.     On  Saturday  the  twelfth  of 
March,  everything  being  prej)ared,  they  fought  in  two  palisaded 
lists  separated  only  by  a  rope,  and  surromided  by  the  camp  guard 
of  Spaniards  Germans  and  Italians  in  equal  numbers;  they 
engaged  in  their  shirts,  in  hose  alone  without  doublets,  and  the 
right  shirt-sleeve  cut  short  off  to  the  elbow :  a  sword,  and  a  short 
mailed  gauntlet  on  the  sword  hand,  but  the  head  uncovered  : 
"  Arms,"  exclaims  Varchi,  "  truly  honourable  and  gentleman- 
like, particularly  because  modern  soldiers  are  apt  falsely  to 
believe  that  the  use  of  defensive  armour  in  duels  is  a  thing  that 
does  not  prove  their  courage  and  therefore  is  blameable  ;  as  if 
where  honour  is  prized  beyond  life  and  entirely  depends  on 
it,  there  ever  can  be  too  many  precautions  taken  in  defence  of 
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the  latter"  *.  These  arms  ^vere  chosen  by  Bandini  to  remove 
an  opinion  then  prevalent  about  him  in  Florence  that  he  was 
more  discreet  than  valiant  and  proceeded  with  more  cunning 
than  courage.  Dante  cut  off  his  beard,  which  reached  below 
the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  then  entered  the  lists  against  Aldo- 
brandi  whom  at  the  first  onset  he  wounded  in  the  I'ight  arm 
and  lightly  on  the  mouth,  biit  was  fiercely  assaulted  in  return 
and  almost  in  a  moment  received  one  sevei'e  and  two  slight 
hurts  in  the  left  arm  which  so  disabled  him  that  if  the  young 
Aldobrandi  had  restrained  his  impetuosity  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  Dante  must  have  fallen  or  surrendered.  Not  being  able 
to  manage  his  weapon  with  one  hand  alone,  he  seized  it  with 
both  and  keenly  watching  Bertino's  motions  saw  him  again 
•preparing  to  rush  forward  with  headlong  fury,  whereupon  he 
suddenly  stretched  forth  both  arms  and  received  him  on  the 
sword's  point  with  a  mortal  wound  in  the  mouth.  The  right 
eye  instantly  swelled  up  and  Bertiuo  although  he  had  boldly 
vowed  to  die  a  thousand  times  sooner  than  surrender  once ; 
either  overcome  with  pain  from  additional  wounds  in  the 
lireast  or  else  being  unconscious  of  his  actions,  yielded,  and  ex- 
pired the  same  evening  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  prince 
and  the  Count  of  San  Secondo;  for  the  latter  even  stood  within 
the  lists  brandishing  a  partisan  and  encouraging  him  with  his 
voice,  entirely  against  the  tenor  of  the  herald's  proclamation. 

Dante  da  Castiglione  excited  by  his  success,  twice  shouted 
"  Victory "  with  a  loud  voice  to  give  Lodovico  fresh  spirit, 
for  in  no  other  way  by  the  terms  of  the  compact  was  he 
permitted  to  assist  him.  During  this  time  Martelli  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trampet  had  rushed  with  incredible  ardour  on  his 
antagonist ;  but  Giovanni  Bandini  a  perfect  master  of  his  sword 
and  temper,  wounded  him  over  the  eye  and  the  sudden  flow  of 
blood  almost  impeded  sight,  whereupon  he  attempted   three 

•   This  alludes  to  tlic  tlicn  i)rcvailing     cause,  and  defeat  was  a  proof  of  dis- 
notion   that  victory  attended  tlie  right     honour. 
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successive  times  to  seize  Giovanni's  sword  with  his  left  hand 
and  three  times  did  the  latter  draw  it  through  leaving  a  gash 
behind,  so  that  when  Lodovico  strove  to  clear  his  eye  from 
blood  with  his  shirt-sleeve  the  difficulty  was  increased  ;  never- 
theless he  made  one  desperate  lunge  at  Bandini  which  passed 
nearly  a  span  through  his  side,  but  so  superficially  that  a  slight 
hurt  on  the  left  breast  was  all  the  injury.  Then  Giovanni 
dealt  him  a  I'ight-handed  blow  at  the  head  which  he  parried 
with  the  wounded  arm  and  at  the  same  moment  made  a  fourth 
attempt  to  wrest  away  the  sword  by  which  he  got  a  fourth 
drawing  wound  and  no  better  fortune.  Maddened  at  this  he 
seized  his  own  hilt  with  both  hands  and  placing  the  pommel 
against  his  breast  ran  furiously  forward  but  Bandini  no  less 
active  than  strong,  leaped  dexterously  aside  and  in  the  same 
instant  cut  Lodovico  over  the  head  crying  out,  "  If  you  wish  to 
live  surrender  to  me."  To  this  Martelli,  who  could  no  longer  see 
and  had  many  wounds,  answered  "  I  surrender  to  the  Marchese 
del  Guasto."  But  when  Giovanni  repeated  his  words  the 
other  yielded.  Bandini  received  and  deserved  great  commen- 
dation, for  he  first  desired  to  avoid  the  duel  but  once  involved 
he  conducted  himself  with  equal  skill  and  com'age,  vanquished 
his  enemy,  and  remained  almost  unhurt  by  two  slight  wounds, 
one  in  the  wrist  the  other  in  the  breast. 

This  however  would  never  have  happened  but  for  the 
following  circumstance :  Lodovico  Martelli  was  offered  the 
choice  of  two  swords  Giovanni  Bandini  taking  the  other 
which  broke  when  he  began  to  brandish  it ;  some  said 
that  he  did  this  on  purpose  with  his  hands  ;  others  that 
lie  struck  it  on  his  right  knee ;  but  in  whatever  way  it 
occurred  Martelli's  second  insisted  on  Bandini's  making  use 
of  the  fractured  weapon  which  by  the  laws  of  duelling  he  was 
bound  to  do,  and  more  especially  as  Giovanni  himself  had 
ordered  these  swords  to  be  made  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Many  others  were  of  this  opinion,  thinking  that  it  was  an 
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artifice  of  Banclini  to  secure  an  advantage  over  his  antagonist 
if  he  had  happened  to  choose  the  wrong  weapon,  and  if  not,  to 
act  as  he  did.  Pagolo  Spinelli  finally  refused  to  act  as  second 
if  a  thing  so  at  vai'iance  with  common  custom  were  allowed. 
"  Which  thing,"  says  Varchi,  "  according  to  the  laws  and  habits 
of  modem  soldiers  is  perhaps  tme,  but  according  to  the  true,  is 
most  false  ;  because  amongst  honourable  cavaliers  there  should 
not  only  be  no  advantage  of  any  kind  in  single  combat  but 
those  even  should  be  refused  that  the  adversary  spontaneously 
offers.  And  how  could  Lodo\'ico  ever  have  proved  that  which 
he  engaged  to  prove,  if  with  a  perfect  sword  he  assaulted  an 
enemy  who  had  only  half  a  weapon,  or  rather  a  mere  stump?"' 
The  prisoners  were  exchanged  and  returned  the  same  evening 
to  Florence  where  Martelli's  friends  thinldng  to  soothe  his 
affliction,  persuaded  the  relations  of  Marietta  de'  Ricci  to  allow 
of  her  paying  him  a  single  visit ;  but  its  effect  was  only  to 
plunge  him  into  deeper  dejection,  and  overwhelmed  with  mortifi- 
cation he  died  of  that  rather  than  of  his  wounds  in  four-and- 
twenty  days  after  the  combat  ^=. 

This  duel  by  the  superstitious  was  taken  as  a  prognostic  of 
the  final  issue  of  the  war :  it  was  Florentine  against  Floren- 
tine ;  both  parties  suffered  and  were  victorious ;  the  popular 
first,  as  represented  by  Dante  da  Castiglione  ;  the  Medician 
next  in  the  person  of  Bandini :  the  allusion  was  apt  enough 
and  amongst  the  imaginative  and  superstitious  Florentines  sure 
to  be  caught  at  and  ingeniously  applied. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — Engliind  :  Henry  VIII. — Scotland  :  James  V. 
— France:  Francis  I. — Spain:  Charles  I.  — Portugal :  Jolin  III. — Knipcror  : 
Charles  V. — Sultan  :  Solyman. —  Pope  :  Clement  VII. —  Naples  and  Sicily  : 
Charles  of  Spain. — Austria  and  Hungary  :   Ferdinand. 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  45-53.— Carlo     Lib.  iv.,  p.248.— Nerli,  Lib.  x.,p.  222. 
Capello,   Let.,   Lcttera  lxx.\. — Scgni,     — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  .\xviii.,  p.  183. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

FROM    JANUARY     1530    TO    AUGUST    1530. 


The  Florentines  were  now  completely  involved  in  a  war  of 
life  and  death  :  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  an  accommo- 
dation with  Clement  and  the  emperor's  anger  was 
dark  against  them  :  the  influence  of  the  pope  and 
mortification  at  any  successful  resistance  to  his  arms  produced 
hatred  and  Charles  determined  to  subdue  them,  so  that  their 
only  hope  was  now  in  native  valour  and  the  faith  of  their 
servants  *.  The  first  was  equal  to  anything,  but  troops, 
numbers,  and  military  knowledge  were  indispensable,  and  these 
could  not  be  maintained  without  resources,  to  supply  which 
every  spring  was  put  into  action.  The  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
and  I'ebels'  property  was  for  some  time  a  fruitful  source  of 
revenue  although  disposed  of  at  an  enormous  loss,  lands  worth 
thousands  being  sold  for  less  than  hundreds  ;  yet  this  too  had 
its  advantage  :  vast  numbers  of  persons  in  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  who  hoarded  and  whom  no  one  suspected  of  having 
money,  like  flies  in  the  winter's  sun,  were  tempted  out  by 
the  exti-eme  cheapness  to  become  possessors  of  good  houses 
or  estates,  and  thus  large  sums  which  for  many  years  had  never 
seen  the  light  were  now  thi'own  into  circulation.  Francis  had 
utterly  sacrificed  the  Florentines  and  meanly  bowed  to  the 
fortune  of  Caesar,  and  while  still  trying  even  after  the  recoveiy 
of  his  children  to  cajole  them  with  empty  assurances  of  friend- 

*  A'archi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  61. 
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ship,  he  purposely  prevented  a  supply  of  50,000  ducats  from 
the  Florentines  at  Lyon  by  a  prohibition  to  export  coin  *. 

The  prospects  of  Florence  were  therefore  dark  and  lower- 
ing ;  yet  there  was  no  wavering,  the  community  held  well 
together  and  although  it  would  be  folly  to  believe  that  a 
strong  Medician  party  did  not  exist,  or  at  least  one  that  would 
willingly  have  made  large  concessions  to  that  family  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  it  was  kept  do^vn  by  the  deep  and  earnest  energy 
of  the  mass ;  or  as  the  party  writers  of  the  day  express  it,  of 
the  few  ;  but  these  few  were  the  voice  of  multitudes.  In  the 
Grand  Council  there  seems  to  have  been  strong  indications  of 
a  desire  for  peace  on  some  terms,  but  how  much  of  their 
existing  liberty  they  would  have  been  then  willing  to  sacnfice 
on  the  altar  of  the  Medici  cannot  now  be  determined  :  one 
tiling  seems  certain  ;  that  the  Medici  once  in  Florence,  no 
matter  on  what  conditions,  were  thenceforth  its  masters :  those 
in  power  and  probably  all  the  leading  citizens  of  every  party 
were  well  aware  of  this,  and  self-preservation,  if  not  some  purer 
motive  prompted  them  to  repel  any  advances  to  apparent 
reconciliation.  It  is  plain  that  by  whatever  means  supported 
the  popular  leaders  were  strong  enough  to  cany  the  spirit  of 
freedom  into  full  and  powerful  action  even  to  its  extreme,  for 
by  the  verj'  force  of  liberty  they  became  despots  but  in  a  dan- 
gerous emergency  when  power  was  public  safety;  and  the  steady 
support  of  full  five  f  thousand  armed  citizens  remarkable  for 
their  courage  and  discipline  proves  that  the  mass  of  the  com- 
nuxnity  was  with  them  and  that  it  was  not  despotic  rule  under  the 
veil  of  liberty,  but  the  confiding  spirit  of  a  whole  nation  which 
formed  the  source  and  secret  of  their  greatness  |.  The  young 
urban  militia  were  the  palladium  of  Florence;  the  regular  troops 

*  GuicHiirdini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  than  six  months  of  siege,  three  thon- 

p.  9. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  68-6.9,  and  sandmen  between  the  ages  of  ciglitecn 

173. — Lettere  di  Carlo  CajK-llo,  Let-  and  forty;  and  two  thousand  between 

tcra  Ixxxiv.,  P.  S.,  and  note.  forty  and  fifty-five. 

+  The  urban  militia  were   reviewed  in  J   Carlo   Capcllo,  Ijettcrc,  pasn'm. — 

May,  and  found  to  number,  after  more  Vartlii,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  80. 
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sprinkled  as  they  were  with  veteran  Tuscans  were  staunch  and 
spirited,  and  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men  with  the 
pay  of  fourteen  thousand  they  served  cheerfullj^  no  strife  or 
brawls  or  relaxation  of  discipline  being  known  amongst  them 
until  provisions  and.  pay  became  scarce,  and  then  as  it  would 
seem,  only  in  some  of  the  wilder  followers  of  Baglione.  The 
city  was  therefore  well  and  zealously  guarded  by  the  troops  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  spirit  in  the  citizens  *. 

To  preserve  this  good  feeling  the  various  captains  had  been 
assembled  in  the  church  of  San  Niccolo  and  after  mass  each 
took  a  solemn  oath  in  presence  of  Malatesta  for  the  defence  of 
Florence  to  the  last,  and  the  onl}-  failure  amongst  these  officers 
was  the  seduction  of  thi'ee  captains,  Cecco  and  Jacopantonio 
Orsini  and  Giovanni  da  Sessa,  by  Napoleone  Orsini  when  he 
played  false  to  the  Florentines.  Their  figures  were  painted 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  under  the  name  of  his  pupil  Bernardo  del 
Buda  (for  he  was  timid)  hanging  as  traitors  on  the  palace  of 
the  '^ Mercatanzia'"  near  the  Via  della  Condotta,  and  so  like 
and  admirably  done  that  none  who  had  even  but  once  seen  the 
originals  could  mistake  them  for  a  moment  f .  The  Prince  of 
Orange's  military  talents  probably  averaged  those  of  the  day  in 
obsidional  tactics,  but  with  forty  thousand  troops  abundantly 
supplied  and  experienced  in  war,  to  fail  against  a  simple 
walled  town  of  the  middle  ages,  with  shallow  dry  ditches, 
deprived  of  her  strong  and  lofty  towers,  and  only  defended  by  a 
few  more  modern  works  hastily  thrown  up  for  the  occasion, 
does  not  give  us  any  very  high  notions  of  his  abilityj.  It  is 
true  that  a  battering  train  whose  guns  could  be  discliarged  but 
once  in  five  minutes  and  one  or  two  of  which  generally  burst 
before  night-fall  was  not  well  calculated  for  rapid  operations, 
wherefore  a  strict  blockade  was  substituted  for  more  stirring 
movements.      Nevertheless  the  prince  with  new  works   and 

*  Carlo  Capelloj  Lettera,  Lettere  i.  to     — Varchi,   Lib.  xi°,  pp.30,   31,   32, 

Ixxxv.  and  64. 

+  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  p.  4.     J  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  42,  62. 
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new  trenches  began  to  threaten  a  closer  fire  on  the  Florentine 
bastions  especially  that  of  San  Giorgio,  but  between  a  want  of 
skill  and  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  Colonna  was  enabled  to 
baffle  him,  or  at  least  nothing  was  effected*.  While  these 
things  passed  in  Florence  Charles  prepared  for  his  coronation  at 
Bologna  instead  of  Rome,  where  it  was  said  his  courtiers  wished 
him  not  to  go  lest  he  should  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
horrors  and  devastation  committed  bj-  his  lieutenants  in  that 
miserable  city.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  emperors 
to  assume  three  crowns  successively,  one  of  silver  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  on  succeeding  to  the  empire,  which  Charles  had  long 
before  accomplished  ;  one  of  iron  at  Monza  near  Milan  which 
confirmed  their  rule  in  Lombardy  as  kings  of  Italy ;  and 
one  of  gold  in  Rome,  which  was  always  conferred  by  the  hands 
of  the  pontiff  or  his  surrogate.  The  ambassadors  of  Monza 
had  brought  the  iron  crown  f  which  Clement  placed  on  Charles 
the  Fiftli  s  head  in  the  church  of  San  Petronio  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  Febi'uary,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth,  his  thirtieth 
birthday,  a  day  considered  fortunate,  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
as  emperor  with'  the  golden  crown  amidst  an  enormous  con- 
course of  people,  princes,  and  ambassadoi-s,  from  eveiy  Chris- 
tian nation,  but  wth  little  pomp  or  magnificence  I 

On  the  twenty-second  of  March  the  lowering  sky  of  Germany 
caused  Charles  to  quit  Bologna  and  soon  after  Italy,  leaving 
the  native  potentates  favourably  impressed  with  his  personal 
manners  and  politic  endeavours  to  conciliate  them,  but  sadly 
fearful  of  his  power.  Passing  on  to  Mantua  he  was  magni- 
ficently entertained  by  Federigo  Gonzaga,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  erected  that  state  into  a  duchy  ;  after  which  he 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  p.  3.  story   imagined  a  century  afterwards, 

f  The   iron  crown  was   in  ftct  made  says   Miiratori,  by    Kipanionte   in    his 

principally  of  gold.      Tt  is  described  as  History  of  Milan. 

a  golden  circlet   five  inches  in  depth,  J   Guicciardini,    Stor.,    Lib.    xx  ,   cap. 

with  a  thin  plate  of  iron  to   keep  it  i.,  pp. 5-0". — ]\Im-atori,  Annali. — Segni, 

firm  together.      This  iron  was  said  to  Lil).  iv.,  pp.  'Jl.'5-O'. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi., 

be  a  nail  from  our  Saviour's  cross,  a  p.  oii. 
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continued  his  progress  into  Gei'many  to  assist  at  the  great  diet 
of  Augsburg  where  his  brother  was  to  be  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  and  the  now  powerful  and  increasing  Lutheran  heresy- 
discussed-.  Clement,  as  Varchi  tells  us,  "finding  himself 
without  money  or  reputation  "  left  Bologna  and  an  additional 
tax  behind  him  on  the  last  of  March  and  having  been  sumptu- 
ously entertained  by  his  mortal  enemy  the  Duke  of  Urbino  on 
his  way,  arrived  in  Rome  about  the  ninth  of  April  1530  where  he 
bent  his  mind  anew  to  the  conquest  of  Floren,^'.  Although  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  both  by  words  and  movements  continually 
threatening  that  city  with  an  assault  he  nevertheless  resolved 
to  trust  entirely  to  the  slower  and  more  certain  operation  of 
famine,  for  few  generals  of  those  days  were  inclined  to  terminate 
a  war  if  by  any  means  they  could  excuse  its  continuance.  His 
attention  was  therefore  directed  to  reducing  the  Florentine 
territory  without,  and  to  the  preventing  any  supplies  of  provi- 
sions from  penetrating  within  the  beleaguered  town.  The  effect 
of  both  these  operations  was  now  beginning  to  be  sensibly  felt 
not  only  in  the  scarcity  of  victuals  but  of  military  stores  and 
munitions  of  war.  Ferrucci  kept  Empoli  well  furnished  with 
everything,  and  as  long  as  that  depot  and  Lastra  were  safe  he 
managed  to  throw  continual  supplies  into  Florence  in  despite 
of  the  enemy:  niti'e  was  so  scarce  that  every  tomb  and  charnel- 
house  of  church  and  hospital  w^as  ransacked  and  the  scattered 
remnants  of  mortality  were  recomposed  in  another  form  to 
despatch  the  living.  At  Easter  Malatesta  killed  an  ass  instead 
of  a  lamb,  consumed  half  of  it  in  his  household,  and  making 
the  other  moiety  into  pasties  sent  them  as  presents  to  his 
external  friends :  but  this  was  not  believed  to  be  entirely  as  it 
seemed,  and  the  universally  increasing  suspicion  of  his  treacheiy 
gave  it  a  secret  and  questionable  import,  more  especially  as 
the  next  morning's  dawn  brought  a  convoy  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions to  the  gates  from  the  indefatigable  Ferrucci.     This  was 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  59-60  to  62. 
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fullowed  by  a  brilliant  sally  of  cavalry  imder  Jacopo  Bicbi  a 
Senese  gentleman  in  tbe  Florentine  service  so  renowned  for 
his  militaiy  skill  and  mental  accomplishments  that  when  he 
died  soon  after  from  a  wound,  Varchi  lamented  him  as  one 
of  those  extraordinary  beings  that  may  be  equalled  but  can 
never  be  surpassed  *. 

Bichi  conducted  this  s-kirmish  so  gallantly  that  all  were 
eager  to  take  a  part ;  even  the  crimson  bonnet  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  scarlet  tassels  of  Del  Guasto  s  spear  were  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  hottest  of  the  fight :  the  artillery 
ceased  on  either  side  and  both  camp  and  city  were  looking  on 
in  admiration  when  fresh  bodies  of  cavalry  ,dashed  across  the 
stream  and  were  bravely  charged  on  its  bank;  but  their  numbers 
increased  too  rapidly  for  Bicliis  squadrons,  and  he  reentered 
the  Porta  di  Prato  amidst  universal  acclamations,  both  of 
friends  and  enemies.  After  this  came  a  courteous  challenge 
from  the  imperialists  to  any  Florentine  cavalier  who  wished 
1o  break  a  lance  beneath  the  walls  :  there  was  no  lack  of  cham- 
pions, and  a  gallant  encounter,  almost  equally  balanced,  left 
public  judgment  rather  in  favour  of  Florence. 

Thus  was  the  time  filled  up  between  the  greater  operations 
of  the  siege,  but  veiy  soon  after  about  five  hundred  horse  with 
a  numerous  infantiy  descended  from  Fiesole  and  were  encoun- 
tered by  baud  after  band  from  the  three  gates  of  Santa  Croce, 
Pinti,  and  San  Gallo  ;  reenforcements  came  up  on  both  sides 
and  had  not  a  deluge  of  rain  suddenly  fallen  and  arrested  the 
fight  it  woidd  have  swelled  into  a  pitched  battle  and  probably 
decided  the  destiny  of  Florence f.  These  frequent  encounters 
seemed  rather  to  whet  than  blunt  the  Florentine  eagerness 
for  a  general  engagement,  more  especially  because  the  depar- 
ture of  Charles  and  Clement  from  Bologna  and  the  failure  of 
the  latter's  resources  had  injured  the  imperial  army  both  in 

•   Varrlii,  Lib.  x.,  p.  90. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  180. 
t  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxviii ,  p.  180. — Varclii,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  G6-8. 
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discipline  and  efficiency  :  its  strength  had  diminished,  quarrels 
and  even  mutiny  and  fighting  had  arisen,  and  numerous  bodies 
of  troops  were  dispersed  about  the  country  in  pursuit  of  plunder 
by  which  alone  the  greater  part  of  them  lived*. 

At  the  new  Seignoiy's  election  for  May  and  June  a  strong 
feeling  for  battle  and  as  strong  displeasure  against  Malatesta 
for  opposing  it,  showed  themselves  in  the  cominunity  from  the 
gonfalonier  downwards  ;  the  length  of  the  siege  and  daily 
increasing  privations  augmented  it,  and  the  treachery  of  Francis 
destroyed  all  hope  of  extraneous  assistance ;  for  he  not  only 
wanted  to  become  the  means  of  restoring  Florence  to  the  pon- 
tifif  but  also  to  secure  that  priest's  favour  by  this  debasing  actf. 
Malatesta,  whose  spies  were  everywhere,  was  well  aware  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  and  consented  in  conjunction  with  Colonna 
to  make  such  a  demonstration  as  would  draw  the  mass  of  impe- 
rialists into  action  and  convince  the  Florentines  that  his 
backwardness  was  prudence,  not  fear  or  disaffection.  Of  the 
former  nobody  suspected  him ;  but  of  the  latter  his  promptly 
seizing  this  occasion  to  shift  his  quarters  gave  striking  proofs. 
From  the  garden  of  the  Serristori,  where  surrounded  by  his 
own  troops  he  had  hitherto  resided,  he  now  removed  to  the 
house  of  Bernardo  Bini  near  Porta  Romana  a  position  not  com- 
manded by  Colonna's  works  or  soldiers,  and  where  by  a  little 
military  preparation  he  could  bridle  all  that  part  of  the  city, 
gain  possession  of  the  gate,  and  send  out  or  admit  any  troops 
he  pleased  not  only  uncontrolled  by,  but  even  unknown  to 
government ;  and  this  as  we  shall  see,  he  too  successfully  exe- 
cuted. In  order  therefore  nominally  to  satisfy  the  people,  but 
really  to  scare  them  and  have  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to  a 
general  engagement,  he  declared  the  necessity  of  feeling  the 
enemy's  strength  and  position  by  a  powerful  sally  from  the  San 
Friauo  and  Roman  gates  and  the  outwork  of  San  Miniato.     On 

*  Carlo  Capcllo,  Lcttcra  Ixxviii. 
f  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  p.  9. 
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the  fifth  of  May  every  arrangement  was  completed  for  this  move- 
ment, but  a  severe  loss  was  at  that  moment  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Amico  da  Venafro  a  skilful  and  daring  chief  of  the 
Black  Bands  who  was  openly  murdered  on  the  Ponte  Veccliio  by 
his  commander  Stefano  Colonna,  against  whom  he  had  used 
some  insulting  and  disobedient  language.  The  principal  object 
of  attack  was  the  strongly-fortified  convent  of  San  Donato-a-Sco- 
pelo  situated  on  a  height  beyond  the  Porta  Piomana  and  garri- 
soned by  the  Spanish  infantiy,  then  esteemed  the  finest  troops 
in  Europe,  under  Baracone  de  Nava  an  officer  of  distinguished 
courage  and  experience.  This  the  Florentines  attacked  at  a 
run  in  face  of  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire :  the  defence  was 
equally  spirited  and  the  column  from  San  Frediano  taking  the 
convent  in  rear  gave  new  energy  to  the  assailants  :  Barcone 
fell ;  the  Florentines  pushed  forward  with  the  ciy  of  "  Serra  " 
"  Serra  ;  "  "  Close,''  "  Close  ; "  and  soon  mastering  the  hill  and 
cariyiug  the  church  would  have  completed  their  victoiy  if  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  not  instantly  reenforced  the  garrison 
with  a  body  of  Italians  and  opened  the  thi'ee  batteries  of  Gira- 
monte,  Barducci,  and  other  new  works  upon  the  assailants. 
Nor  were  the  Florentine  artillery  silent,  nor  was  the  contest 
here  alone  ;  at  San  Gaggio  and  Marignolle,  Don  Ferrante  Gon- 
zaga  with  his  cavalry  and  large  bodies  of  infantry  were  closely 
engaged ;  and  from  Boboli  to  Bello  Squardo  the  fight  waxed 
liot  and  furious  :  several  bands  of  Spanish  infantry  had  ap- 
proached the  Colonibaia  de'  Bartoli,  on  which  Giometto  Pacche- 
rino  and  Jacopo  Tabussi  from  the  gate  of  Saint  George,  and 
other  chiefs  from  the  Porta  Romana  were  ordered  out  by  Mala- 
tcsta  against  them.  The  prince  became  anxious,  and  brought 
up  his  (jernian  infantry  and  the  battle  grew  eveiy where  more 
furious  ;  the  dust  and  smoke  were  stifling ;  gun  replied  to  gun 
from  lines  and  ramparts ;  the  Florentines  still  held  on  obsti- 
nately at  San-  Donato,  and  the  wavy  struggle  of  either  army 
gave  alternate  hopes  of  victory.     Malatestu  old  and  crippled  as 
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he  was,  could  not  resist  the  spirit  of  the  scene  :  mouated  on  a 
little  mule  the  veteran  now  forgot  his  treachery,  his  age,  his 
weakness,  everything  but  the  courage  and  exploits  of  his  youth  ; 
reusing  with  difficulty  his  useless  arms  and  beating  his  spurs 
into  the  unconscious  beast  he  would  have  dashed  into  the 
tliickest  of  the  fight ;  nor  did  all  the  entreaties  of  the  three 
Florentine  commissaries  avail  until  they  actually  held  him 
back  b}'^  force  from  the  battle.  As  evening  approached  the 
struggle  became  if  possible  more  violent  until  at  "Ave  Maria" 
Malatesta  sounded  the  retreat  and  next  morning's  muster 
found  two  hundred  of  the  bravest  Florentines  missing  from 
their  colours.  The  imperialists'  loss  was  greater,  but  Venafro's 
death  was  that  day  considered  as  irreparable,  because  on  his 
skill  and  gallantry  the  general  hope  had  been  fixed  :  even  as 
it  was,  if  Malatesta  had  led  out  all  his  force  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  a  signal  victory  would  have  accrued. 
Yet  by  many  even  such  an  event  was  deprecated,  as  likely  to 
bring  down  on  Florence  a  more  than  common  vengeance  from 
the  emperor.  Amongst  the  young  Florentines  who  perished 
in  this  hard-fought  and  useless  day  was  Lodovico  Macchiavelli, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Niccolo,  whose  obsequies  were  along  with 
those  of  the  other  slain  celebrated  in  great  pomp  by  the 
mourning  citizens*. 

A  solemn,  religious,  and  penitential  procession  to  avert  the 
vvrath  of  Heaven  was  then  decreed  at  the  instance  of  the  friars 
of  Saint  Mark's ;  but  they  had  accompanied  it  with  other  in- 
junctions so  utterly  selfish  and  cunning  that  Francesco  Car- 
ducci  could  not  refrain  from  exposing  them  in  the  councils  and 
treating  them  with  the  contempt  and  ridicule  they  deserved  f. 
Nevertheless  on  a  public  altar  erected  in  the  place  of  San  Gio- 
vanni all  the  Florentine  militia  once  more  renewed  their  oath 
never  to  abandon  each  other,  and  to  suffer  every  extremity  of 

*  Carlo  Capelln,  T.ettcra  Ixxxiii. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  185. — Varchi 
Lib.  xi.,  pp.  72-82.  t  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  83-87. 
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hunger,  misery,  and  even  death  itself  in  defence  of  their 
country's  liberty.  Five  thousand  armed  citizens  took  this  oath 
while  Baccio  Cavalcanti  harangued  them  in  praise  of  freedom 
and  national  independence*. 

To  secure  these  blessings  new  resources  were  necessaiy  ; 
almost  every  mode  that  ingenuity  could  invent  in  the  form  of 
loan  and  taxation  had  been  tried  and  exhausted ;  even  the  sale 
of  church  and  rebels'  property  had  slackened  either  from  fear 
or  exhaustion ;  the  latter  was  therefore  now  sold  by  a  forced 
lotteiy  instead  of  public  auction  or  private  contract ;  and  soon 
afterwards  a  decree  passed  the  Great  Council,  but  not  until  it  had 
been  put  to  the  vote  eleven  times,  that  all  the  uncoined  gold 
and  silver  in  every  form  that  could  be  discovered  in  church, 
company,  or  private  dwelling  should  be  declared  and  carried  to 
the  mint,  and  the  owners'  names  registered  as  public  creditors 
to  the  amount.  The  silver  was  coined  into  half-ducats  of  a 
depreciated  value  but  made  a  legal  tender  for  that  sum  ;  their 
impression  was  a  lily  and  on  the  reverse  a  cross  crowned  with 
thorns.  Many  jewels  were  also  taken  from  the  churches,  and 
by  all  these  means  about  hfty-three  thousand  ducats  were  raised 
in  the  month  of  May.  This  sum  was  about  six  times  the  con- 
tfemplated  amount  and  the  law  according  to  Nardi  was  carried 
ivith  facilitij ;  the  people  even  emulating  each  other  in  bring- 
ing their  plate  and  ornaments  with  the  same  eagerness  as  in 
ordinary'  times  they  would  have  Hocked  to  receive  their  salaries. 
Capello  contirms  this  and  the  calm  and  sensible  preamlde  to 
this  law  deserves  recording!.  "  Considciing  that  God  and 
nature  have  created  all  things  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
man,  those  who  in  urgent  need  refuse  to  make  use  of  them 
are  ingrates  and  do  injury  to  the  givers.  Amongst  these  things 
gold  and  silver  are  produced  for  utility  and  convenience  so 

*  Varchi,  I.ib.  xi.,  p.  88.  liCttere, Lcttera  btxxv. — Paulo  Giovio, 

t  Nardi,  Lib.  ix.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206,  Ed.     Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  188. — Ncrli,  Lib.  x., 
Fircnzc,    1838-41.  —  Carlo    Capello,     p.  223.— Varolii,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  88. 
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that  in  time  of  need  whoever  holds  them  for  ornament  and  not 
use,  holds  them  against  the  ■will  and  command  of  God  and 
nature  :  and  considering  that  there  is  in  our  city  a  large  sum 
without  which  people  may  live,  if  not  with  such  splendour  at 
least  witli  equal  comfort,  and  considering  also  that  liberty  is  the 
most  precious  of  man's  gifts  to  which  all  others  however  pre- 
cious are  far  inferior,  it  seems  reasonable  that  everything  else 
should  be  postponed  to  its  preservation ;  and  the  more  so  in 
our  I'epublic  because  in  the  conservation  of  liberty  is  included 
that  of  God's  honour  and  holy  name :  seeing  also  how  much 
glory  was  acquired  by  ancient  republics  of  Christianity  because 
men  and  women  frequently  sacrificed  their  most  precious  things 
to  save  their  republic  and  their  liberty ;  and  seeing  that  your 
city  is  reduced  to  such  straits  that  it  becomes  a  question  to 
whom  it  will  ultimately  fall,  and  that  the  not  continuing  a 
prompt  and  effectual  defence  will  expose  honour,  life,  property, 
women,  children  and  every  other  precious  thing  a  prey  to  the 
most  cruel  tyrants ;  and  not  wishing  to  tempt  the  Almighty 
who  in  man's  troubles  and  necessities  never  deserts  those  who 
seek  him  with  sincerity  of  heart,  provided  that  they  use  the 
means  which  are  suitable  and  required  for  those  that  seek  their 
own  safety ;  hoping  that  by  the  herein-mentioned  mode  a  cer- 
tain sum  may  be  raised  with  which  our  so-much-desired  libera- 
tion may  be  achieved;  it  is  decreed,  &c.  &c."* 

In  February  1530  Volterra  where  considerable  dissatisfaction 
existed  surrendered  to  the  pope,  but  this  city  was  too  import- 
ant to  lose  so  tamely,  wherefore  Francesco  Ferrucci  with  all 
the  external  power  of  Florence  in  his  bands  was  ordered  to 
retake  it  which  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter 
related:  while  absent  on  this  duty  the  Prince  of  Orange  seeing 
him  so  occupied  about  the  less  important  place  determined 
to  attempt  the  greater,  for  Empoli  was  the  life  of  Florence, 
and  there  Ferrucci  had  amassed  a  large  amount  of  provisions 

*  Carlo  Capello,  Lettera  Ixxxv.,  and  note. 
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and  warlike  stores,  and  placed  the  town  in  so  excellent  a  state 
of  defence  that  he  declared  the  women  alone  would  be  able 
to  defend  it  with  their  distaves :  nevertheless  he  left  Andrea 
Giugni  and  Piero  Orlandini  with  a  competent  garrison.  Three 
divisions  of  the  imperial  army  under  the  Marquis  del  Guasto, 
Fernando  di  Gonzago  with  his  cavalry,  and  Fabrice  Marmaldo  of 
Calabria,  who  had  lately  joined  the  camp  with  three  thousand  un- 
paid but  disciplined  ruffians,  undertook  the  siege.  Marmaldo  kept 
the  field  as  a  covei'ing  force  while  the  other  divisions  invested 
the  place  :  the  batteries  opened  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  and 
a  breach  was  quickly  effected  in  the  walls  sufficient  for  an 
assault  which  was  made  the  same  day  with  great  gallantly  and 
confidence  by  the  veteran  Spaniards;  but  a  garrison  of  six  hun- 
dred men  well  seconded  by  the  inhabitants  repulsed  them  with 
great  slaughter  and  little  internal  loss.  Diego  Sarmiento 
captain  of  the  Spanish  "  Bisoyni"  had  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  tlie  siege  and  was  joined  by  Alessandro  Viteili  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pistoia,  who  taking  up  his  quarters  at  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  commenced  battering  that  side  and 
soon  brought  down  a  large  cake  of  wall,  but  more  cautious 
than  Sarmiento  he  would  not  yet  venture  on  an  assault,  espe- 
cially as  the  citizens  both  men  and  women  had  begun  even 
during  the  combat  to  retrench  both  breaches  and  show  every 
symptom  of  a  vigorous  and  obstinate  resistance.  The  whole 
investing  force  including  Marmaldo  s  division  must  have  been 
near  eight  thousand  men,  yet  the  town  was  capable  of  making 
a  long  and  successful  defence  against  any  force,  and  would  have 
done  it  too  liad  the  chiefs  been  faithful.  But  Giovanni  Ban- 
dini  and  Tito  Orlandini  were  in  the  enemy's  camp  ;  the  first  a 
friend  of  Andrea  Giugni,  the  last  an  uncle  of  Piero  Orlandini 
who  commanded  the  garrison :  by  these  traitors  and  at  tbe 
uistance  of  Piero,  Andrea  Giugni  who  had  been  hitherto 
strongly  attached  to  liberty,  was  induced  to  attend  a  conference 
in  the  hostile  camp,  and  being  a  well-meaning  but  unwary  man 

o  G  2 
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was  persuaded  that  no  hope  remained  to  save  Empoli  from 
storm  and  plunder  and  the   women  from  outrage,   except  a 
timely  capitulation ;  this  he  was   not  disposed  to  grant   but 
Piero  Orlandini  either  originally  false  or  newly  corrupted  had 
already  determined   on  treachery.      Meanwhile  the  citizens 
alarmed  by  this  secret  conference  determined  to  make  their  own 
terms  with  the  enemy  and  that  very  night  sent  a  deputation  to 
Sarmiento  offering  to  surrender  on  condition  of  life  and  pro- 
perty behig  respected  but  maldng  no  stipulations  in  favom'  of 
the  garrison.    Orlandini  had  purposely  quitted  tlie  breach,  had 
withdrawn  the  troops  from  the  ramparts,  and  exhibited  other 
unequivocal  signs  of  negligence  or  treachery  under  the  mask  of 
confidence :  these  were  not  lost  upon  the  vigilant  and  expe- 
rienced Spaniards  who  instantly  rushed  to  the  breach  where  even 
without  any  resistance  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way.  The 
town  was  stormed  and  sacked,  the  women  outraged  and  every- 
thing in  wild  confusion  when  Vitelli's  division  came  up  and 
redoubled  the  general  calamity :  Bandini  attempted  in  vain  to 
allay  this  storm,  but  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  with  sovereign 
authority   and   after  infinite  mischief,    at   last   succeeded   in 
quelling  it.     The  commissary  Giugni  and  Piero  Orlandini  were 
declared  rebels,  their  goods  confiscated,  and  their  images  painted 
as  traitors  to  their  country :  the  conduct  of  Giugni  sm-prised 
eveiybody  because  he  had  loved  liberty,  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Florence,  and  moreover  belonged  to  a 
family  of  so  excellent  a  character  as  to  become  the  suViject  of  a 
proverb :    the   saying  was,   "  As  the  best  man  of  the  Antella 
''family  teas  the  worst  of  the  Florentines,  so  the  u-orst  of  the 
"  Giurpii  teas  better  than  the  best  of  them.''    A  noble  encomium, 
pity  that  one  was  ever  found  to  belie  it !     He  found  the  use  of 
a  good  reputation  and  had   many  excusers  and  even  warm 
defenders  all  willing  to  attribute  this  conduct  to  any  cause  but 
corraption :    they  failed :    the  government  was  naturally  and 
justly  indignant,   for  the  loss  of  Empoli  sealed  the  fate  of 
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Florence ;  but  with  an  uuuatural  vindictiveuess  it  either  did 
or  -wished  to  visit  the  father's  crime  upon  an  innocent  child 
of  eight  years  old  by  the  punishment  of  death !  An  act  ex- 
claims Varchi  with  becoming  indignation,  meriting  the  greatest 
blame  because  in  this  as  in  other  similar  cases  the  rule  of  con- 
trary has  no  place :  a  j^erson  not  only  may  but  ought  to  be 
sometimes  honoured  and  rewarded  for  another's  merits  ;  but 
to  punish  and  dishonour  one  for  another's  faults  ;  never  '"*. 

Ferrucci  was  blamed  as  the  greatest  men  will  be  when  any- 
thing under  them  happens  to  fail,  even  their  very  success 
engenders  discontent  at  the  slightest  intermption  as  a  minute's 
delay  in  railroad  speed  makes  us  fretful  and  impatient.  He 
was  accused  of  having  left  too  small  a  garrison  ;  as  if  the  place 
had  not  fallen  b}'  treachery  and  not  by  force  !  Of  having  been 
moved  by  ambition  to  remain  at  Volterra  instead  of  returning 
to  Empoli ;  as  if  his  authority  were  not  absolute  eveiywhere 
beyond  the  Florentine  ramparts  f!  The  loss  of  Empoli  was 
a  terrible  blow,  for  besides  its  value  as  a  magazine  and  as 
the  safeguard  of  communication  with  Pisa,  the  Florentines 
were  about  to  assemble  a  new  mass  of  troops  in  that  fortress 
and  by  their  means  not  only  keep  up  a  free  intercourse  with 
Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  country  but  reduce  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  extreme  difiBculty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo];. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  of  treachery  that  now 
occurred  :  Jacopo  Corsi  the  Commissary  of  Pisa  and  his  son 
Francesco  were  condemned  on  the  first  of  June  to  lose  their 
heads  for  having  secretly  corresponded  with  Palla  Rucellai 
who  had  lately  incited  the  people  of  Pietrasanta  to  declare  for 
Clement :  it  does  not  appear  that  Corsi  or  even  his  son  had  any 
real  intention  of  betraying  their  country,  but  Jacopo  concealed 
his  son's  correspondence  and  thus  sacrificed  both.     A  similar 

*  Varclii,  Lib.   xi.,  pp.   91   to   96. —  p.  9.— Scgni,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  257-9. 

Ciirlo  CaptUo,  Lettera  Ixxxiv. — Paulo  f  Guicciariliui,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  p.  9. 

Giovio,   Lib.   xxviii.,  pp.  194-19(5. —  Ij:  Il)i(l. 
Guicciardiiii,   Stor.,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i., 
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Clime  Avitli  worse  intentions  cost  Lorenzo  Soderini  liis  life  ; 
he  was  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  Baccio  Valori  wliich 
gave  accurate  information  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Flo- 
rence ;  but  on  several  other  occasions  citizens'  bodies  were 
seen  dangling  from  the  Bargello  windows  as  convicted  traitors 
and  no  doubt  these  severities  stifled  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  for  the  increased  and  daily  augmenting  privations  of 
the  people  were  rapidly  inclining  it  towards  peace*. 

The  new  and  last  Decemvirate  ofWar  of  the  ancient  Floren- 
tine republic  was  elected  on  the  tenth  of  June  1530f,  after 
which  Stefano  Colonna  who  wished  to  regain  the  popularity 
he  had  lost  by  the  murder  of  Venafro  proposed  another  "J«- 
caiiiiciata"  against  San  Donate  in  Polverosa  to  open  the  Prato 
and  Pistoia  I'oads  which  since  the  loss  of  Empoli  had  become 
of  infinite  consequence.  In  the  sally  of  the  sixth  of  May  he 
had  agreed  with  Malatesta  not  to  take  any  part,  being  as  was 
said,  desirous  of  showing  the  Florentines  tbeir  error  in  prefer- 
ring that  general  to  him,  wherefore  he  also  became  anxious  now 
to  make  up  for  what  they  then  suffered  by  his  conduct];. 

This  project  was  proposed  to  the  gonfalonier  who  immedi- 
ately summoned  a  council  of  war  in  which  the  almost  certainty 
of  recovering  both  Prato  and  Pistoia  if  the  Germans  could  be 
dislodged  from  San  Donate  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by 
all  except  Malatesta.  He  alleged  the  great  risk,  the  certain 
danger,  the  stern  valour  and  discipline  of  the  German  infantry, 
the  strength  of  their  position,  and  the  bold  vigilance  of  their 
commander,  but  seeing  himself  alone  he  treacherously  ac- 
quiesced and  declared  he  would  share  the  danger.  It  was 
settled  that  Colonna's  division  should  issue  simultaneously 
from  the  two  gates  of  Prato  and  Faenza,  both  leading  directly 

*   Varchi,  Lib,  xi.,  p.  97. — Segni,  Lib.  del  Zaccheria,  Piero  Popoleschi,  Ber- 

iv.,  p.  267.  nardo  da  Castiglione,   Luigi  de'  Pazzi, 

+  They  were  Luigi  Soderini,  Niccolo  and  Francesco  Giraldi. 

Verrazzano,  Cino  di  Cino,  Agnolo  Sac-  J  Varchi,  Lib.  xi",  pp.  72  and  100. 
chetti,  Giovambatista  Cei,  Francesco 
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on  the  hostile  lines  which  were  doubly  trenched   and  well 
mounted  with  artillery,  while  Malatesta  with  fifteen  hundred 
men  kept  on  the  bank  of  the  river  communicating  with  the 
sally-port  of  Ognissanti  to  prevent  any  flank  attack  across  the 
stream  fi-om  Monte  Oliveto  and  the  adjacent  works.     On  the 
fifteenth  of  June  about  two  hours  before  day,  Stefano  Colonna 
left  theFaenza  gate  with  two  thousand  men  while  Pasquino  Corso 
and  his  column  of  Malatesta's  followers  issued  from  that  of  Prato 
with  instructions  to  halt  half  way  from  the  camp  and  conceal 
himself  until  Colonna  was  well  engaged,  then  dash  foi-vvard  and 
assist  where  most  required.  Instead  of  this  and  possibly  at  the 
command  of  Malatesta,  he  led  forward  half  his  column  close  to 
the  enemy's  outposts  and  cut  down  two  sentinels,  but  not  before 
they  had  alarmed  the  camp,  whei-e  all  were  in  arms  and  at  their 
posts  ere  Colonna  who  had  a  somewhat  longer  march  could 
come  up.     Hearuig  the  noise  he  pressed  rapidly  forward  and 
carried  both  trenches  vsithout  a  check,  but  unluckily  instead  of 
completing  the  victory  the  troops  began  to  plunder,  and  murdered 
men  women  and  children  even  in  their  beds.     This  disorder 
allowed  Lodovico  de  Lodrone  the  imperial  general  to  marshal 
two  thousand  pike-men  under  orders  to  remain  steady  on  the 
defensive    with   their   pikes   levelled  and   as   firm,    say   the 
Florentine  authors,  as  a  stone  wall.     After  several  messages 
sent  to  Pasquino  Corso  for  assistance  Stefano  attacked  this 
phalanx  with  impetuosity  and  being  gallantly  seconded,  a  severe 
and  obstinate  contest  succeeded  in  which  he  received  two  pike 
wounds  at  once  but  both  slight,  and  the  combat  continued  with- 
out his  being  able  to  penetrate  the  serried  lines   of  German 
steel  that  so  sternly  opposed  him.      Day  had  now  dawned, 
and  Malatesta  had  already  heard  the  blast  of  trumpets  beyond 
the   Arno  and  saw  the  imperial  cavalry  dashing  through  the 
stream,  but  instead  of  opposing  them   he  recalled  five  hun- 
dred  arquebusiers   who   had   occupied   the   Pontealle-Mosse 
close  on  Colonna's   left  flank  which  thus  remained  exposed, 
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and  simultaneously  made  the  signal  for  Pasquino  to  retreat, 
alleging  the  frivolous  and  untenable  excuse  besides  other 
trifling  reasons,  that  he  feared  being  cut  off  from  the  town, 
which  was  impossible.  Meanwhile  Stefano  Colonna  seeing 
daylight  appear  and  no  signs  of  assistance  drew  off  his  men 
in  good  order  from  the  contest  and  loaded  with  plunder  re- 
tired viumolested  to  Florence  with  the  loss  of  thirty  killed  and 
eighty  wounded  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  reckoned  at  a  hun- 
dred wounded  and  five  hundred  left  dead  in  the  camp.  Had  his 
men  not  dispersed  for  plunder,  or  had  Pasquino  Corso  sup- 
ported him,  or  even  obeyed  his  injunctions  and  remained  quiet 
Colonna  would  no  doubt  have  won  his  way,  destroyed  the  camp, 
and  cleared  that  quarter  of  the  enemy;  but  he  and  the  Floren- 
tines complained  bitterly  of  Malatesta's  treachery  which  indeed 
was  too  palpable  to  be  for  a  moment  mistaken*.  From  this 
time  forward  Malatesta  knowing  the  intensity  of  public  feelmg 
against  him  never  attended  any  council  without  first  occupy- 
ing the  palace  with  his  own  troops  fearing  as  he  said,  the 
"  leap  of  Baldaccio."  All  these  things  gave  fresh  hopes  to  the 
Palleschi  who  had  constantly  communicated  with  him  in  secret 
and  praised  him  openly;  and  many  young  men  with  Zanobi 
Bartolini  at  their  head  changed  sides  on  perceiving  certain 
destruction  awaiting  the  liberal  cause  f.  This  disaffection,  the 
loss  of  Empoli,  and  Malatesta  Baglione's  conduct,  depressed  the 
mind  of  the  governing  party  as  much  as  it  raised  the  hopes  of 
their  antagonists ;  the  spirit  of  faction  penetrated  even  into  the 
convent  where  young  Catharine  of  Medicis  was  confined ;  the 

*  Carlo    Capelloj    Lettera   Ixxxv.  —  make    Colonna  issue   by   the   Prato 

Nerli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  231. — Paulo  Giovio,  gate  instead  of  the  Faenza,  which  must 

Lib.  xxi.x.,  p.  201. — Segni,   Lib.  iv.,  be  evidently  a  mistake,  because  Mala- 

p.  269. — Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xx.,  testa  would  naturally  have  kept  his 

cap.  i.,  p.   10. — Varchi,  Lib,  xi.,  pp.  follower,   Pasquino   Corso,  under  his 

100-107. —  Segni   and    Giovio   differ  own  eye  and  orders.     Carlo  Capello 

somewhat  in  the  details  of  this  affair,  agi'ees  with  Varchi. 

but  agree  in  substance  with  Varchi ;  •}■  Nerli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  232. 
all  but  the  latter  historian   however 
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nuns  split  into  two  parties  and  each  filled  the  common  chapel 
with  their  orisons  in  favour  of  Medici  or  Pgpolani.  Catharine 
as  an  inmate  of  the  '"jI/^ raff"  convent,  though  a  child,  gave 
spirit  to  her  pai'ty  which  was  increased  by  family  communica- 
tion from  without,  especially  since  the  events  above  related. 
The  Mediciau  arms  presented  in  her  name  to  the  impri- 
soned Palleschi  in  the  form  of  fine  bread  and  flowers  became 
known  to  the  Seignory  who  instantly  despatched  Salvestro 
Aldobrandini  to  remove  her  quietly  and  secretly  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Lucia,  not  however  without  floods  of  teal's  from  the 
unfortunate  child,  then  but  eleven  years  of  age,  who  thought 
that  she  was  taken  away  only  to  be  mm-dered.  Nor  were  her 
apprehensions  entirely  vain;  for  though  Varchi  stedfastly  denies 
that  any  proposal  so  horrible  as  that  of  placing  her  in  a  public 
brothel  was  ever  seriously  and  publicly  entertained,  he  yet 
owns  that  private  propositions  were  made,  though  not  without 
a  rebuke,  that  she  should  be  slung  from  one  of  the  merlons  as  a 
mark,  if  the  enemy's  artillery  ever  opened  its  fire  on  the  walls*. 
And  yet  this  nation  boasted  of  its  civilization !  Facts  alone 
prove  civihzation  not  theories  however  beautiful  and  refined. 

The  scarcity  of  food  was  daily  increasing  but  concealed  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  government,  yet  such  secrecy  could 
not  last  when  no  wine  was  to  be  had  except  for  the  sick  and  the 
sacrament :  when  the  food  of  pigs  became  the  food  of  men,  when 
all  the  cats  had  been  eaten,  and  when  even  rats,  mice,  and  every 
noxious  reptile  became  scarce,  sold  high,  and  were  devoured  with 
avidity !  To  crown  all  a  jiestilence  filled  the  hostile  camp  and 
notwithstanding  eveiy  precaution  soon  appeared  in  Florence  ; 
but  how  it  came  or  how  it  departed,  after  only  a  brief  visita- 
tion, no  man  knew,  unless  the  great  and  increasing  heats  of 
summer  destroyed  the  infection  f . 

Under  these  privations  and  difficulties  which  the  people  still 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  10(i-10.— Ncrli,  Lil).  x.,  p.  227. 
+  Carlo  Capello,  Letterc  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxviii. 
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bore  heroically,  Clement  uncertain  of  the  war  and  distrusting 
Orange,  imagined  that  they  would  treat  with  a  less  stern  and 
resolute  aspect  and  again  offered  them  terms  through  King 
Francis  and  the  Doge  of  Venice.  But  no  trust  could  be  placed 
in  Clement  who  mortally  hated  almost  every  Florentine,  the 
Palleschi  because  they  had  perfidiously  abandoned  him,  and  the 
Popolani  because  they  had  outraged  and  injured  him.  "  I  am 
"  not,"  said  he, "  that  cruel  and  wicked  man  which  the  Florentines 
"  suppose,  and  some  day  I  will  prove  to  the  incredulous  that  I 
"  also  love  my  country."  The  Florentines  thought  otherwise, 
and  then-  actual  sufferings  and  devastated  territory  confirmed 
it :  but  Clement  was  also  maddened  by  the  successes  of  Fran- 
cesco Ferrucci  and  Lorenzo  Camesecchi  in  Tuscany  and  Flo- 
rentine Romagna :  the  career  of  the  former  will  soon  be  noticed  ; 
that  of  the  latter  was  less  extended  and  eventful  but  not  less 
brilliant  and  merits  a  short  description. 

Elected  commissary  in  Florentine  Romagna  Lorenzo  bent 
every  nerve  to  his  task  and  with  few  men  and  less  money  in  a 
remote  and  isolated  district  showed  such  a  spirit  and  fertility 
of  genius  that  if  he  and  Ferrucci  had  commanded  together  in 
Florence  she  would  never  have  lost  her  liberty.  Issuing  from 
Castrocaro,  a  small  but  strong  and  well-built  town  on  the  Montone 
near  Forli,  he  continually  fought  and  always  routed  Leonello 
da  Carpi,  the  President  of  Romagna :  the  town  of  Marradi  in  the 
distant  valley  of  Lamone  then  revolted  upon  which  he  quitted 
Castrocaro  with  his  small  garrison  marched  about  five-and- 
tweuty  miles  amongst  the  mountains,  quashed  the  insurrection 
hung  the  leaders,  raised  the  siege  of  Castiglione,  defeated  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy  on  its  way  to  succour  Marradi,  and 
when  the  humbled  president  sued  for  peace  he  was  haughtily 
answered  that  while  public  war  existed  no  private  individuals 
could  make  a  separate  agreement.  On  this  refusal  the  president 
assembled  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  with  six  guns 
and  laid  siege  to  Castrocaro,    but  Camesecchi  repulsed  his 
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assaults,  drove  his  men  from  the  walls,  destroyed  his  works, 
and  finally  sent  the  whole  army  flying  across  the  frontier ! 
Not  content  with  this,  he  in  turn  became  the  invader  and 
kept  the  ecclesiastical  territory  in  such  alarm  that  a  second 
application  for  peace  or  truce  was  made  and  gi-anted  on  good 
conditions  for  Florence,  but  only  because  he  had  not  a  florin 
left  to  continue  the  war  a  moment  longer  *  ! 

In  most  despicable  contrast  with  the  noble  actions  of  Lorenzo 
Camesecchi  we  must  place  the  timid  selfish  and  ungenerous 
conduct  of  the  Florentine  merchants  at  Venice  :  those  of  Lyon, 
London,  and  Flanders  had  given  largely  in  their  countiy's  aid, 
but  when  these  of  Venice  were  intreated  by  Lorenzo  to  advance 
only  1000  or  even  GOO  florins,  promising  with  that  small  sum 
to  achieve  something  worthy  of  their  common  country,  he  was 
sordidly  and  heartlessly  refused  !  Nor  did  it  avail  him  to  offer 
the  credit  of  Florence,  which  was  then  indeed  fast  ebbing  and 
might  have  been  valueless,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  saved  by  the 
insulated  exertions  of  Camesecchi  however  extraordinary ;  buthe 
also  offered  to  mortgage  his  own  estate  for  the  amount :  Giorgio 
Ugolini  a  spirited  young  officer  followed  his  example  but  in  vain, 
their  sordid  purse-strings  were  drawn  still  closer  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  Florentine  ambassador's  endeavours  to  open  them. 

These  worthy  citizens,  some  of  the  wealthiest  of  Florence, 
were  led  by  Matteo  Strozzi  the  great  advocate  for  liberty,  the 
opposer  of  Xiccolo  Capponi,  and  the  selfish  fugitive  from  liis 
country's  misfortunes  ;  by  Lodovico  de'  Nobili,  by  Filippo  del 
Bene,  by  Giovanni  Borgherini,  and  lastly  by  Tommaso  di  Giunta 
the  celebrated  Florentine  printer  of  that  day  who  seems  to  have 
been  more  intent  on  the  liberty  of  his  press  than  that  of  his 
countiy.  Galeotto  Giugni  alone,  without  that  fear  of  Clement 
which  partly  aff"ected  the  others,  sent  100  ducats  on  his  own 
account  from  Vicenza  but  this  was  insufficient  and  thus  the 
gallant  spirit  of  Lorenzo  Camesecchi  was  paralysed  f . 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  .xi.,  pp.  112-11-1.  +  Vanhi,  Lib.  .\i.,  pp.  114-llG. 
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Florence  was  now  stripped  of  everything  but  Pisa  and  Vol- 
terra;  tlie  latter  had  remained  faithful,  had  organised  an  urban 
guard  and  adopted  every  measure  for  self-preservation,  but 
there  were  two  parties,  one  friendly  the  other  inimical  to 
Florence  and  when  the  surrounding  country  swarmed  with 
enemies  and  little  hope  remained  of  supporting  herself  the 
latter  prevailed  and  after  some  internal  throes  a  formal  surren- 
der of  the  city  was  made  into  the  hands  of  Clement  before  his 
departure  from  Bologna*.  Tbe  citadel  still  held  out,  but 
with  difficulty,  and  the  commandant  strongly  urged  on  the 
Seignory  the  necessity  of  a  reconquest  if  it  were  only  for  the 
salvation  of  Pisa  which  thus  isolated  could  scarcely  stand, 
Francesco  Ferrucci  undertook  this  service  and  Andrea  Giugni 
was  ordered  to  leave  Florence  by  Porta  Frediana  in  the  night 
with  five  companies  of  infantry,  or  about  a  thousand  men,  who 
fought  almost  every  step  of  their  way  until  they  crossed  the 
river  Pesa  where  they  would  have  been  altogether  dispersed  if 
Ferrucci  had  not  advanced  with  a  large  force  and  led  them  safe 
into  Empoli.  Resigning  the  immediate  command  of  that  place 
to  Giugni,  he  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  marched  with 
more  than  the  authority  of  a  Roman  dictator  at  the  head  of 
seven  companies  of  infantry  and  four  of  light  cavalry,  averaging 
at  that  period  about  fifty  men  each,  and  leaving  four  companies 
in  garrison  with  Andrea  Giugni.  Each  soldier  carried  two  days' 
food,  and  a  certain  number  of  pioneers  with  their  tools,  and 
provisions  of  rope  gunpowder  and  scaling  ladders  attended  the 
detachment  to  Volterra  whose  citadel  they  occupied  the  same 
evening.  After  one  hour's  repose  from  this  march  of  forty  miles 
Ferrucci  sallied  upon  the  town,  carried  all  the  retrenchments 
before  the  citadel,  pursued  the  enemy  to  Saint  Augustine's  Place 
where  more  works  were  opposed  to  bim,  but  worn  out  with  toil 
his  soldiers  here  began  to  check ;  it  was  the  enemy's  strong- 
hold and  was  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed  band 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  120-139. 
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with  two  pieces  of  artilleiy  the  circumjacent  houses  Leing  all 
perforated  so  as  to  afford  free  internal  communication  safe  from 
any  fire.  Seeing  his  soldiers'  hesitation  Ferrucci  seized  a 
shield  and  springing  forward  at  the  head  of  a  few  dismounted 
light  horsemen  cut  down  every  man  he  saw  flinchmg  and  finally 
carried  the  work  against  all  resistance  :  having  thus  fought 
his  way  to  the  "  Via  Nova"  he  promptly  broke  into  the  houses 
on  either  hand  and  soon  mastered  the  whole  street  where  he 
lay  for  the  night  utterly  worn  out  with  toil.  Next  morning 
when  all  was  ready  for  the  assault  a  parley  ensued ;  Pope  Cle- 
ment's Commissaiy  Guiducci,  after  vainly  attempting  to  amuse 
Ferrucci  until  Marmaldo  arrived  with  succoui"s,  finally  sur- 
rendered the  place  and  the  garrison  marched  out  with  arms 
and  baggage,  the  commissary  alone  being  detained  a  prisoner. 
The  town  was  spared  and  the  soldiers  murmured,  for  he  had 
promised  them  all  the  plunder ;  he  however  quieted  this 
mutinous  disposition  by  his  personal  influence  and  the  promise 
of  double  pay  for  that  month. 

Volterra  was  instantly  placed  in  the  best  state  of  defence 
that  time  would  permit  and  there  was  none  to  spare,  for  both 
within  and  -srithout  were  foes ;  the  people  had  formally  declared 
for  Clement  contrary  to  their  usual  maxim  which  was  to  obey 
the  Florentine  palace  whosoever  ruled  there,  and  Marmaldo 
scoured  the  countiywith  two  thousand  five  hundred  light  Cala- 
brian  infantry*.  Ferrucci  compelled  by  necessity  more  than 
inclination,  placed  the  city  under  iTiartial  law  of  the  most  rigid 
and  tyrannical  character ;  money  was  indispensable  and  he 
extracted  it  without  remorse  by  the  terrors  of  death  and  the 
infliction  of  close  and  unmitigated  imprisonment ;  this  how- 
ever was  only  against  the  rich  and  priesthood  who  could  and 
did  pay,  and  were  moreover  the  authors  and  leaders  of  rebellion. 
Towards  the  middle  of  j\Iay  Fabbrizio  Marmaldo  appeared  in  the 
neighbourliood  and  sent  a  trumpeter  to  demand  the  town;  this 

•  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  .xxviii  ,  [>.  192. — Viinhi,  Lib.  xi.,  i"}).  145-153. 
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man  spoke  with  great  insolence,  ■whereupon  Ferrucci  cautioned 
him  to  appear  no  more  unless  with  better  language  or  he  would 
hang  him  up  without  ceremony  :  after  a  sharp  skirmish  Mar- 
maldo  made  a  lodgement  in  the  suburb  of  San  Giusto  and  sent 
the  same  trumpeter  with  his  former  insolent  demands;  where- 
upon Ferrucci  true  to  his  word  most  barbarously  and  against  all 
usage  hanged  him  in  sight  of  both  armies  !  Marmaldo  vowed 
a  deep  re\enge  and  fatally  redeemed  his  vow,  but  for  the 
moment  he  contented  himself  by  pushing  on  the  siege  mth  all 
the  vigour  that  mining  and  the  want  of  artillery  would  permit: 
he  was  brave,  proud,  and  able,  but  had  as  brave  and  as  proud 
and  a  still  more  able  antagonist :  he  could  do  nothing  against 
Ferrucci's  vigilance  ;  the  citizens  could  do  nothing  against  his 
power,  his  austerity,  nay  if  we  are  to  believe  Giovio  his  cruelty 
of  government.  But  what  would  be  cinaelty  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances may  be  modified  by  necessity  into  a  hard  yet  wholesome 
severity,  the  knife  and  the  caustic  are  often  requisite  to  save 
existence  but  the  people  of  Volterra  required  no  such  existence 
at  his  hands.  Francesco  Ferrucci  felt  that  the  destiny  of 
Florence  lay  chiefly  with  him,  the  people  of  Volterra  being 
merely  an  instrument ;  he  had  no  time  to  spare ;  prompt  and 
rapid  action  and  forced  means  to  sustain  it  were  indispensable  ; 
the  citizens  had  revolted  and  deserved  punishment :  he  might 
have  sacked  their  city;  he  saved  it,  but  made  the  opulent  pay 
dearly  for  their  crime  by  forced  and  unmitigated  contributions  ; 
not  for  himself  but  the  salvation  of  his  country.  In  this  cause 
he  despoiled  the  churches,  sold  the  relics  of  saints  by  joublic 
auction  ;  a  proceeding  for  which  posterity  admires  him  though 
at  the  moment  it  scandalized  even  his  own  soldiers  :  he  more- 
over seized  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  private  families,  and 
levied  universal  imposts  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops  and 
the  city's  better  preservation.  All  this  he  had  both  right  and 
authority  to  do,  for  his  power  from  the  Seignory  was  unlimited, 
he  was  a  conqueror,  and  the  citizens  had  really  forfeited  their 
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property  by  rebellion.  If  however  it  be  tnie  as  several  histo- 
rians assert;  though  Varchi,  Nerli,  Canibi  and  Guicciardini 
are  silent ;  that  he  starved  fourteen  Spanish  soldiers  to  death 
in  revenge  for  injuries  received  from  that  nation  at  Naples, 
why  then  Mannaldo  was  justified  in  afterwards  putting  him  to 
death  at  Gavinana !  But  the  tale  jars  so  inharmoniously  with 
the  stem  but  lofty  virtues  of  Ferrucci  that  the  silence  of  such 
Palleschi  as  Nerli  and  Guicciardini  is  quite  sufficient  to  discard 
it.  ^larmaldo  seeing  that  little  could  be  accomplished  without 
further  means  applied  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  artilleiy, 
whereupon  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  repaired  himself  to  the 
siege  with  fourteen  guns  and  recommenced  operations.  Two 
breaches  were  opened  in  the  middle  of  June  ;  they  were  despe- 
rately attacked  but  more  successfully  defended :  the  inhabitants 
men  and  women  zealously  assisted  in  the  struggle  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  their  property  ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  Fer- 
rucci s  rigour,  it  was  done  in  due  order  and  was  the  deliberate 
act  of  a  regular  government;  but  a  storm  they  well  knew  would 
sweep  them  all  away  in  one  promiscuous  ruin.  AVherefore 
beds,  bedding,  clothes,  chests,  every  article  of  fui-niture  no 
matter  how  valuable,  was  thrown  from  the  windows  of  convents 
and  private  dwellings  and  carried  to  the  I'etrenchments;  caltrops 
and  spiked  planks  were  strewed  all  over  the  breach,  shaky 
barrels  of  loose  stones  were  rolled  down  the  rocky  steep  on 
which  the  ramparts  stood,  and  bursting  below  with  tremendous 
force  scattered  wounds  and  death  amongst  the  assailants : 
Ferrucci  was  severely  hurt  in  two  jilaces  and  forced  to  i-etire : 
his  absence,  like  the  ftdling  of  the  prophet's  arm  gave  strength 
to  the  enemy,  his  presence  again  at  the  breach  gave  new 
vigour  to  his  soldiers,  the  foe  was  everywhere  repulsed  and  the 
calm  of  death  succeeded!  Many  wei'e  killed,  many  wounded, 
but  Volterra  was  saved  and  her  defenders  gained  new  con- 
fidence ;  this  was  well  needed,  for  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  far 
from  being  conquered,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June   opened 
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two  new  batteries  and  sL\ty  feet  of  the  ramparts  soon  tumbled 
down  the  rocks  which  served  as  their  basement.  No  time  was 
lost,  Spaniards  and  Italians  rushed  forward  in  mutual  emulation 
to  the  assault,  but  Ferrucci  was  also  there  ;  enfeebled  it  is 
true  with  wounds  and  still  more  reduced  by  fever,  he  never- 
theless had  himself  carried  to  the  breach.  Retrenchments, 
planks,  caltrops,  stones,  all  offensive  and  defensive  means  were 
here  repeated ;  Fernicci's  voice  and  personal  exposure  gave 
heart  to  his  people,  it  was  all  he  could  do;  shouts  from  below 
were  answered  by  cheers  from  above ;  the  veteran  Spaniards 
maintained  their  ancient  fame  ;  the  Italians  were  not  behind ; 
all  scrambled  up  the  precipice ;  the  caltrops  tore  them,  the 
barrels  crushed  them,  the  spiked  planks  slipped  from  under  and 
caught  them  falling  on  their  bristly  surface  ;  stones  and  every 
other  missile  flew  thick  amongst  them ;  and  floods  of  boiling 
oil  met  them  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts :  many  fell ;  but  the 
rest  with  stubborn  resolution  won  their  way  and  under  the 
white-plumed  cliief  Diego  Sarmiento,  whose  lofty  figure  towered 
conspicuous  in  the  throng,  four  hostile  banners  were  seen  flying 
on  the  walls  of  Volterra  !  Then  came  the  final  struggle  ;  the 
flags  were  torn  down,  their  bearers  rolled  lifeless  to  the  ditch, 
the  artillery  played  slow  and  heavily,  the  more  rapid  arquebuse 
sent  forth  its  volleys,  and  the  stab  and  the  thrust  were  rife; 
and  thus  the  struggle  held  with  various  fortune  for  two  long 
hours  of  blood  and  glory,  until  the  imperialists  repulsed  on 
every  side  retreated  to  their  retrenchments  broke  up  the  camp 
and  marched  that  night  for  Florence  *. 

Volterra  being  completely  reduced  and  freed  from  enemies, 
was  put  into  a  more  efficient  state  of  defence  and  Ferrucci 
remained  free  to  execute  some  fresh  orders  from  government 

*   Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  367-369.  —  Lib.  xxx.,  pp.  398-402.— Paulo  Gio- 

Guicciardini,  Stor.,   Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i°,  vie.  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  1 97. — Segrii,  Lib. 

p.   8. —  Cambi,   torn,  xxiii.,  p.  54.  —  iv.,  pp.   225-262. —  Varchi,   Lib.  xi., 
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received  on  the  fourteenth  of  July.  On  the  first  of  that  month 
were  chosen  the  last  free  priors  of  the  Florentine  republic*, 
and  the  general  suffering  became  so  great  that  even  in  the 
military  magazines  gi'ain  was  no  longer  counted  by  months  but 
by  weeks  and  days.  The  gonfalonier  endeavoui'ed  in  vain  to 
conceal  this  and  evaded  the  citizens'  questions  by  saying 
that  "  Heaven  was  not  going  to  abandon  Florence."  They 
hoped  so  too,  but  wished  to  assist  Heaven  with  their  own  ex- 
ertions either  by  one  great  effort  of  arms  or  a  capitulation,  as 
one  or  the  other  seemed  inevitable  for  universal  safety .  Praticas, 
discussions  and  councils,  followed  each  other  rapidly;  the  "  Ten 
of  Peace  and  Liberty  "  met  daily ;  the  commissaries-general 
now  increased  to  sixf  lent  their  aid ;  Colonna  and  Malatesta  were 
also  frequently  summoned  and  warmly  urged  to  lead  the  whole 
force  of  the  repuVdic  to  battle.  They  both  deprecated  such  an 
enterprise,  partly  perhaps  from  military  reasons,  but  certainly 
as  was  beheved,  because  both  agreed  in  wishing  to  come  to 
terms  with  Clement :  Malatesta  had  been  lukewarm  if  not 
false  from  the  beginning,  and  always  jealous  of  Colonna ;  but 
for  some  time  the  latter  had  evidently  relaxed  and  become 
more  intimate  with  him.  The  reason  was  plain  :  as  long  as 
France  and  Venice  had  not  settled  their  affairs  with  Clement 
and  Chai'les,  they  both  encouraged  Florence  by  hope  and  pro- 
mise to  resist  stoutly,  because  it  facilitated  their  negotiations ; 
but  the  moment  these  were  terminated  the  behaviour  of  Colonna 
also  changed  and  his  opinion  chimed  more  harmoniously  with  the 
Perugian  than  before.  Their  judgment  might  have  been  correct 
according  to  strict  militaiy  niles,  but  there  are  times  when  such 
iniles  must  be  broken  and  which  genius  ever  seizes  and  makes 
its  own  ;  and  this  surely  was  one.     A  brave  and  noble  people 

*  Andrea  Pctrini,  Tommaso  Bartoli,     t  Andreolo  Niccolini,  Antonio  Gingni, 
Alcssandro  del  Cacria,  Sinionc  Gondi,     Francesco  Cardueci,    Tonimiiso   Sode- 
Nicrolo  Acciaioli,  Marco  Camld,  Ag-     rini,  Zanobi  BartolinL,  and  Francesco 
nolo    dclla    Casa,    and    Mauno    degli     Zati. 
Albizzi. 
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reduced  to  their  last  stake  and  ready  to  peril  everything  in  one 
bold  effort !  Well  armed,  well  disciplined,  prompt  in  spirit,  and 
not  so  greatly  inferior  even  in  numbers  to  the  enemy !  They  were 
sure  to  lose  everything  by  capitulation,  they  could  do  no  more 
by  battle  and  they  would  perish  honourably !  The  military  chiefs 
had  no  such  feelings  ;  their  game  was  safe ;  many  citizens  of 
the  highest  rank  and  influence  were  with  them,  perhaps  profes- 
sional science,  certainly  humanity ;  though  by  them  considered 
only  as  it  helped  their  own  selfish  objects ;  yet  adherents  were 
hourlybut  covertlyjoining  them  and  they  refused  the  enterprise*! 
High  words  arose  between  J'rancesco  Carducci  and  Malatesta ; 
the  former  was  bitterly  reproved  by  Baglione,  and  with  reason 
too,  for  not  having  kept  the  war  at  a  distance  instead  of  losing 
Perugia  Cortona  and  Arezzo  by  his  folly  :  an  army  in  the  field  he 
said  might  have  done  good  service  instead  of  being  all  collected 
within  the  city.  Then  addressing  the  gonfalonier  he  sharply 
bade  him  remember,  how  in  his  office  of  commissary  he  had 
forbidden  all  sallies  and  risk  of  any  sort  when  the  General 
desired  to  impede  the  enemy's  wor-ks  and  lodgements,  a  thing 
easy  in  the  beginning  but  impossible  afterwards.  He  professed 
himself  always  ready  to  combat ;  only  give  him  food  and  pay 
for  the  troops  and  three  armies  like  the  prince's  should  not 
reduce  them ;  but  he  had  sworn  to  defend  Florence,  and  never 
could  expose  her  to  certain  destruction  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  satisfying  a  few  citizens  who  against  the  universal  wish  would 
thus  conduct  themselves.  He  was  sternly  answered  by  Car- 
ducci and  from  this  moment  never  attended  the  comicil,  but 
kept  to  his  quarters  where  well  fortified  and  guarded  by  his 
own  followers  he  felt  secure  and  defied  all  the  power  of  the 
Seignory  f . 

Seeing  how  little  could  be  expected  from  their  generals  and 
knowing  that  there  was  a  constant  communication  between  the 
malcontents  and  the  camp  by  lights,  signals,  letters  and  other 

*  Nerli,  Lib.  x.  p.  22.5.  f  Ncrli,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  232-6. 
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means  so  that  every  movement  was  known  to  Baccio  Valori, 
the  government  resolved  to  resume  a  project  alread}-  discussed 
with  Francesco  Ferrucci  which  was  to  concentrate  all  the  autho- 
I'ity  of  the  commonwealth  in  his  single  person,  give  him  all  the 
resources  they  could  command,  and  every  other  assistance  in  their 
power  in  order  to  assemble  an  army  of  three  thousand  infantry 
besides  cavalry  at  Pisa,  then  march  through  the  Lucchese  state 
and  over  the  mountain  of  Pistoia,  occupy  that  city  by  means  of 
the  Cancellieri  who  being  Guelphs  were  attached  to  the  re- 
public, and  thus  reenforced  make  his  way  to  Florence.  The 
scheme  was  bold,  hazardous,  and  not  the  best,  besides  being 
extremely  difficult  of  execution,  and  Ferracci  was  far  from 
pleased  with  it,  but  that  severe  resolution  of  character  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  his  actions  determmed  him  to  obey*. 

His  own  plan  was  to  lead  the  war  from  Tuscany  by  a  direct 
and  rapid  marcli,  on  Rome  itself  :  the  pope  had  no  troops,  and 
thus  would  either  have  been  made  prisoner,  or  forced  to  fly,  or 
else  have  been  compelled  to  recall  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  his 
protection.  By  proclaiming  his  intention  to  plunder  Piome  he 
expected  to  thin  the  imperial  army  of  all  its  irregular  troops 
whose  only  object  was  pillage,  especially  the  Spanish  "  Bisogni  " 
and  the  Germans;  the  latter  mostly  Lutherans,  the  former 
ready  for  any  enterprise  of  gain,  and  both  intent  on  plunder. 
This  was  too  bold  and  hazardous  a  stroke  for  the  Florentine 
government  and  Ferrucci  quitted  Volterra  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  leaving  that  city  in  charge  of 
Marco  Strozzi  and  Giovambatista  Gondi  the  new  commissaries 
who  on  foot  and  in  disguise  had  the  day  before  arrived  from 
Florence  with  his  orders.  Leaving  a  competent  garrison  and 
taking  hostages  along  with  him  he  marched  by  the  river  Cecina 
to  Vada,  Rosignano  and  Leghorn,  and  arrived  at  Pisa  the  third 
day  in  despite  of  all  IVIaramaldo's  efforts  to  prevent  him  f. 
There  he  was  joined  by  Giovanni  Paulo  Orshii  son  of  Renzo  da 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  207.  t  Ilj'J-,  P-  208. 
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Ceri  with  an  equal  number  of  soldiers  :  Orsini  was  of  a  high 
and  generous  spirit  and  being  ashamed  of  his  kinsman  the 
Abbot  of  Farfa's  conduct  had  modestly  offered  his  services  to 
Florence  in  defence  of  Italian  independence.  Resources  and 
activity  were  necessary  and  Ferrucci  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  weakened  from  fever,  and  harassed  in  mind  and  body, 
was  seen  and  wanted  everywhere  :  nature  finally  gave  way  and 
a  violent  illness  of  many  days'  duration  deprived  the  common- 
wealth of  his  aid  when  every  minute  was  precious,  every  hour 
vital.  Pay-day  came  but  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his 
troops ;  all  murmured  and  the  Corsicans  nearly  mutinied ;  a 
contribution  was  levied  on  the  town,  citizens  and  strangers  were 
indiscriminately  taxed  and  it  was  rigidly  exacted  ;  there  was  a 
great  outcry,  and  one  opulent  merchant  roundly  declared  that 
he  would  sooner  be  starved  and  hanged  than  disburse  a  single 
ducat.  Ferrucci  took  him  at  his  word  ;  ordered  his  instant 
incarceration  without  food,  and  if  he  chose  to  die  promised  that 
he  should  be  hanged  afterwards  :  both  were  serious  and  deter- 
mined and  the  contest  would  no  doubt  have  ended  fatally  had 
not  the  man's  friends  come  forward  and  paid  his  contribution  *  ! 
In  Florence  an  equal  want  of  money  and  equally  severe  mea- 
sures were  decreed  but  human  nature  even  then  asserted  its 
rights  and  frustrated  all.  Six  new  commissioners  of  ways  and 
means  were  added  to  an  already  existing  board,  and  in  the  same 
council  was  proposed  and  carried  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  useless  mouths  :  this  was  a  cruel  case,  and  felt  by  all  to 
be  so  because  it  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  poor,  who  would 
also  be  plundered  of  the  little  they  had,  if  not  all  massacred  in 
passing  through  the  hostile  camp !  Nevertheless  three  commis- 
sioners were  commanded  to  see  it  executed,  and  proclamation 
was  made  that  on  pain  of  death  all  the  peasautiy  and  in- 
digent poor  should  instantly  depart.  The  scene  of  sorrow 
and  misery  which   ensued  was  too  much  for  the  Seignory; 

*  Varcbi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  207-9 
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famine,  danger,  liberty,  all  melted  awaj-  in  the  natural  kind- 
ness of  human  feeling ;  the  proclamation  -was  annulled,  the 
decree  revoked,  and  all  who  wished  were  invited  to  remain 
except  the  women  of  the  town  :  but  even  this  was  not  executed 
to  any  extent,  and  only  about  forty  of  the  oldest  and  most 
abandoned  were  thrust  forth  in  tears  from  the  gate  of  San 
Gallo  to  seek  a  wretched  existence  amongst  men  more  wicked 
and  abandoned  than  themselves  *.  On  the  thirty-first  of  July 
Ferrucci  quitted  Pisa  by  the  Lucca  gate  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  infantry  and  five  or  six  hundred  horse ;  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  conceal  from  his  followers  the  danger  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  on  the  first  of  August  he  passed  within  two  miles  of 
Pescia  and  thence  on  to  Medicina  a  Lucchese  town  where  he 
spent  the  night;  on  the  second  of  August  he  arrived  at  Cala- 
mecca  in  the  mountain  of  Pistoia  intending  to  continue  his 
march  along  the  "  Monte  Berzano"  and  that  part  of  the 
"  Prunetta"  range  called  "La  Croce  delle  Lari,"  which  would 
have  led  him  to  "'Ponte  Pietri"  and  the  "  Collina  di  Pistoia.'' 
Being  deceived  by  his  guides  Baldassare  Melocchi  and  Gui- 
dotto  Pazzaglia  of  the  Cancellieri  whom  he  was  ordered  to 
trust,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  summits  of  the  hills  a)id 
descending  into  the  plain  of  Florence  after  reaching  Mon- 
tale  above  Pistoia ;  he  was  on  the  contrary  led  down  to  the  left 
directly  on  San  jNIarcello  a  place  belonging  to  the  Panciatichi 
which  these  chiefs  were  eager  to  destroy.  Whether  the  forces 
of  the  Cancellieri  preceded  those  of  Ferrucci  and  ruined  the 
town  ere  he  arrived,  or  whether  he  were  present  and  permitted 
it,  is  not  quite  clear ;  in  either  case  it  was  a  barbarous  act : 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  opposite  mountain  of  Carreto  and 
occupying  a  tower  which  once  stood  there  hastily  threw  up  some 
field  works  before  their  retreat  was  cut  off.  Feniicci's  army 
wet  and  tired  were  encamped  in  a  field  close  by  the  tovm  still 
called  the  "  Cawpo  di  Ferro"  or  the  fiehl  of  iron:  overlooking 

•  Varclii,  Lib,  xi.,  pp,  1G7-1G8. — Carlo  Capello,  Lcttcia  Ixxxviii. 
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this  stands  a  house,  then  belonging  to  Antonio  or  Mezzalauccia 
di  Pippo  Calestrini,  and  here  in  a  council  of  war  it  was  deter 
mined  to  attack  the  Prince  of  Orange  wherever  he  should  be 
found.  But  Nanni  a  priest,  a  spy,  and  brother  to  Mezzalauccia, 
overheard  all  that  passed  and  hastened  to  inform  the  prince 
at  Lagone  near  Pistoia  where  he  had  arrived  with  a  strong 
detachment  from  the  besieging  army  on  purpose  to  intercept 
Ferrucci.  Everything  determined  on  by  the  Florentines  was  as 
already  said  soon  known  in  the  camp  wherefore  all  Ferrucci's 
motions  and  instructions  had  been  long  reported  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  and  such  treachery,  whether  committed  by  Malatesta 
or  others,  enabled  him  to  baffle  the  Florentine  commissary's 
utmost  exertions  by  moving  superior  forces  on  eveiy  point. 
He  ordered  Maramaldo,  to  intercept  Ferrucci's  march  on  Pisa, 
and  if  this  failed,  to  watch  his  departure  and  hang  on  his  left 
flank  while  Alessandro  Vitelii  kept  close  to  the  right.  These 
orders  were  punctually  executed,  so  that  on  Ferrucci's  arrival 
at  San  Marcello  he  was  between  three  armies  each  equal  if  not 
superior  to  his  own  ;  for  Vitelii,  besides  a  thousand  Panciatichi 
who  joined  him  under  Bracciolini,  had  induced  Clavero's  column 
of  Spanish  "  Bisogni"  to  retrieve  their  character  by  uniting  with 
the  Imperialists  in  this  expedition.  These  troops  had  mutinied, 
or  rather  thrown  off  their  allegiance  altogether  and  yet  in  the 
face  of  the  prince  and  his  army  were  allowed  to  ravage  the 
country  with  impunity  and  even  to  enter  any  service  where 
they  could  find  employment :  a  bargain  with  Florence  had 
in  fact  begun  but  so  treacherously  that  their  deputies  were 
hanged  and  they  altogether  bore  so  infamous  a  chai'acter  that 
Ferrucci  made  sure  of  their  junction  had  he  been  allowed  to 
carry  the  war  as  he  intended,  to  the  gates  of  Piome  *. 

Orange  had  selected  the  flower  of  his  army  for  this  enter- 
prise :  a  thousand  veteran  Germans  and  a  thousand  Spanish 

*  Segni,  liib.  iv.,  pp.   275-7. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  207. — Varchi, 
Lib.  xi.,  p.  2n. 
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infantry  ;  the  four  Italian  columns  of  Savello,  San  Secondo, 
Marzio  Colonna,  and  Ascalino ;  three  hundred  arquebusiers 
under  Pompeo  Farina  and  all  his  nieu-at-arms  and  light 
cavalry  even  to  the  Stradiote  horsemen,  then  employed  by 
eveiy  state  in  Italy.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  exact 
number  of  troops  who  thus  accompanied  the  Prince  against 
Fermcci  but  they  must  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  men,  and 
Segui  asserts  that  the  German  and  Spanish  infantry  alone 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  ;  but  most  of  the  latter  Varchi 
says  ■were  sent  back  from  veiy  shame  at  leading  so  large 
a  force  against  so  feeble  an  enemy.  It  is  plain  moreover 
that  the  camp  was  so  weakened  by  these  detachments  as 
even  to  have  prevented  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  venturing 
on  this  enterprise  had  he  not  had  the  written  assurance 
of  Malatesta  that  no  attack  would  be  made  in  his  absence  *. 
Thus  Fermcci  had  the  able  and  indefatigable  Maramaldo 
with  equal  numbers  coming  down  upon  his  left  by  the  high- 
lands of  Mamiano,  Vitelli  -with  superior  forces  and  all  Ma- 
ramaldo's  ability,  advancing  from  Altopascio  on  his  right,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  immediately  in  front  with  a  veteran 
army  three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.  He  could  have 
fought  and  probably  would  have  beaten  Maramaldo,  but  his 
object  was  to  relieve  Florence  without  delay  and  with  all 
the  force  he  could  muster,  and  although  he  expected  to  be 
strongly  opposed  in  his  descent  from  the  hills,  he  never  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy's  camp  would  or  could  be  so  denuded 
with  impunity.  As  it  was,  he  could  still  by  sacrificing  his 
baggage  have  pursued  a  higher  route  amongst  the  mountains 
and  made  his  way  into  the  Mugello,  the  Fiesoliue  hills,  or  even 
the  Casentino  where  he  would  have  found  adherents  and  have 
been  yet  able  to  execute  the  Seignory's  commands  ;  to  which,  if 
personal  ability  and  circumstances  are  considered,  he  was  per- 
haps too  scrupulously  obedient.     He  however  seems  to  have 

*  Carlo  Capollo,  T><-ttera  xc. — Scgni,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  276. —  Varclii,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  21 3. 
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been  deeply  imbued  with  that  chivah'ous  spirit  which  iu  those 
days  deemed  the  avoidaiice  of  battle  a  mark  of  fear  instead  of  a 
question  of  tactics,  and  not  choosing  to  sacrifice  his  baggage 
which  was  principally  composed  of  militaiy  stores,  resolved  to 
push  boldly  forward  by  the  small  town  of  Gaviuana.  At  the  pre- 
cise moment  in  which  Feniicci  was  thus  resolving,  and  refreshing 
his  people  at  San  Marcello  scarcely  two  miles  from  Gavinana, 
(which  for  some  unexplained  cause  he  had  not  occupied)  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  similarly  employed  at  Lagone  half  way 
between  Pistoia  and  that  town  and  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  latter:  when  Ferrucci  heard  of  his  being  there  with  so 
large  a  force  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "Ah!  the  traitor  Mala- 
testa!  but  let  us  go  forward  to  where  our  own  and  our  country's 
fortune  calls  us ! " 

On  Nanni's  report  the  papal  troops  were  ordered  to  resume 
their  march  the  light  horsemen,  to  take  three  hundred  arque- 
busiers  behind  them,  and  then  to  push  forward  along  wth  the 
Stradiotes,  get  possession  of  the  passes,  rejoin  the  infantry  and 
endeavour  to  force  the  town  ere  the  prince  and  his  men-at- 
arms  arrived  to  support  them.  Philibert  \vith  a  joyous  aspect 
then  ordered  wine  out  before  the  tavern  where  they  were  assem- 
bled and  filling  large  cups  drank  success  to  the  enterprise;  but 
the  sky  hitherto  serene  had  now  become  suddenly  overcast 
and  just  at  this  moment  poured  down  such  floods  of  rain 
as  were  taken  for  an  evil  omen  by  his  officers.  Upon  this 
the  prince  with  a  loud  laugh  exclaimed,  "  Soldiers,  as  far  as  I 
"  can  divine  we  shall  not  be  intoxicated  when  we  encounter  the 
"  enemy  since  Heaven  has  so  kindly  favoured  us  with  water  to 
"  our  wine."  These  were  his  last  words  except  of  military 
command ;  then  sounding  to  horse  and  marshalling  his  re- 
maining troops  he  rode  bravely  forward  to  his  bed  of  gloiy  at 
Gavinana*. 

The  advanced  guard  of  light  horsemen  finding  that  place  too 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  214. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  207. 
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Strong  for  any  sudden  assault  on  the  Pistoia  side,  made  a 
circuit  round  the  southern  walls  until  they  discovered  the 
Florentine  lances  winding  along  the  narrow  road  from  Saint 
Marcello.  On  the  first  glimpse  of  the  imperial  horse  the  people 
of  Gaviuaua,  who  were  all  Caucellieri,  sounded  their  bells 
"  a  stormo,"  as  it  is  called,  and  their  angry  chimes  reechoing  to 
San  Marcello  hastened  Fei'rucci's  departure.  With  an  aspect 
more  cheerful  than  his  heart,  for  the  enterprise  was  sorely 
against  his  judgment  from  the  first,  he  formed  the  troops  in 
two  divisions,  inclosing  the  baggage,  and  being  completely 
armed  he  mounted  a  white  courser,  removed  his  helmet  and  thus 
shortly  addressed  them.  "  Beloved  and  valiant  comi-ades,  want 
"  of  time  on  my  part  and  your  own  great  courage  so  often  and 
"in  so  many  dangers  by  me  witnessed  and  commended,  will 
"  not  suffer  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  say  more  than  this;  considering 
"  that  in  your  hands  is  now  placed  the  salvation  or  destmction 
"  of  Florence  and  the  important  consequences  that  must  arise 
"  from  it,  only  follow  wherever  you  see  me  lead  and  remember 
"  that  generous  minds  more  willingly  meet  an  honourable  death 
"  with  great  and  everlasting  fame,  than  live  dishonoured  and 
"  sink  into  an  ignominious  grave,  or  at  least  without  lea\'ing  a 
"spark  of  glory  beliind  them."  Then  replacing  his  helmet 
Ferracci  led  the  first  division  along  the  road  to  Gavinana 
followed  by  the  baggage,  consisting  principally  of  military  stores 
and  provisions,  and  leaving  young  Oi'sini  to  bring  up  the  rear :  his 
cavalry  was  likewise  divided  into  two  squadrons  one  commanded 
by  the  young  and  valiant  Amioo  d'  Arsoli  and  the  Greek  Niccolo 
Masi  of  Napoli  di  Romania ;  the  other  by  Carlo  da  Castro  and 
Carlo  Conte  di  Civitello  *. 

Meanwhile  the  Imperialists  were  fast  closing  round  Gavinana 
whose  inliabitants  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  parley  until 
Ferrucci's  arrival  ;  l)ut  JMaramaldo  was  at  the  "Porta  Pec- 
ciaiia"  on  the  side  of  Maresca  at  the  same  time  that  the  former 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  214. 
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entered  tliat  of  "  Papina"  on  the  side  of  San  Marcello ;  and 
Alessandro  Vitelli  A^-as  closing  up  by  "  Prunetta'  while  the 
Stradiotes  and  light  cavaliy  hung  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
baggage  and  Orsiuis  protecting  division.  Gavinana  or  Cavi- 
nana  is  one  of  those  small  dilapidated  towns  or  "  Castelli"  that 
like  faded  beauties  still  shows  some  signs  of  better  davs  :  a 
piazza  sufficiently  spacious,  a  public  fountain,  the  ancient 
church  and  belfiy  tower,  and  a  house  made  remarkable  by 
Ferrucci's  mui'der  ai"e  now  its  principal  features.  There  was  in 
those  days  an  enormous  chesnut-tree  overshadomng  the  public 
square  beneath  whose  shade  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely : 
it  has  long  passed  away ;  even  its  traditionaiy  existence  has 
melted  in  the  lapse  of  ages  while  the  hearts  that  bled  for 
hberty  under  its  wide-spread  ai'ms  still  live  and  flourish  in  the 
history  of  their  countiT. 

Ga^•inana  is  now  a  mere  village  but  most  romantically 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  the  mo- 
dem highway  from  San  Marcello  to  Pistoia  and  is  approached  by 
the  ancient  rocky  path  through  open  groves  of  venerable  ches- 
nuts.  The  town  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  bounded  towards 
San  Mai'cello  by  a  ravine  of  some  steepness  and  depth,  called, 
from  the  habitual  swelling  of  the  moimtain  stream  which  runs 
below,  the  "  Rio  Gonfio ;"  and  on  two  other  sides  by  similai- 
but  not  so  deep-cut  water-com'ses  :  it  is  therefore  strongly 
placed  and  was  capable  of  making  a  good  defence  except  against 
ai'tilleiy  by  which  it  could  be  commanded  in  all  directions.  To 
the  right  of  "Porta  Piovana'  or  the  Pistoian  Gate  and  south 
of  a  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  town  is  a  beautiful  lawn 
called  the  "  Vecchetto"  shaded  by  old  chesnut-trees  precisely 
in  the  same  state  as  it  is  described  when  Feri-ucci  took  liis  stand 
there  after  drinug  his  antagonists  from  the  town.  About  half- 
way on  the  San  Marcello  road  is  a  small  semicirculai*  plain  or 
open  chesnut  grove  called  the  '"  Doccia'  with  some  slight  and 
doubtful  indications  of  an  entrenchment  said  to   have  been 
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thrown  up  by  Orsini  to  protect  the  baggage,  but  certainly  where 
he  was  attacked  and  afterwards  driven  into  Gavinana  by  Vitelli. 
It  so  happened,  that  while  Ferrucci  entered  Gavinana  by  the 
San  Marcello  gate  Maramaldo  had  forced  bis  way  through  a 
dry  and  weak  part  of  tlie  wall,  or  more  probably  through  the 
Picciana  gate  then  loosely  walled  up,  and  met  his  enemy  in  the 
market-place.  Here  was  no  common  encounter,  nor  any  of 
that  pompous  show  and  knightly  skill  which  in  those  days  was 
wont  to  soften  and  adorn  the  hand  of  war  ;  but  a  stem  and 
despei'ate  resolution  on  the  weaker  side  to  overcome  or  die, 
on  the  stronger  not  to  be  conquered  by  an  inferior  foe.  There 
was  no  room  for  cavalry  ;  Ferioicci  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
armed  with  a  pike  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy  :  the 
place  was  confined,  the  numbers  gi'eat,  the  ranks  firm  and  com- 
pact, no  space  for  evolutions  and  no  wish  to  make  them.  Each 
chief,  each  soldier  glared  fiercely  at  his  adversary  and  sti'uck 
and  re-struck  Avith  all  the  bitterness  of  hate ;  they  had  met 
before  under  and  on  the  ramparts  of  Vol  terra  and  one  had 
lieen  beaten  :  honour  was  to  be  regained,  fame  to  be  preserved, 
above  all,  Florence  icos  to  be  saved  ;  and  with  this  last  duty  the 
fiery-eyed  chieftain  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  victory.  He 
knew  them  all  ;  he  called  them  all  by  name,  he  praised  their 
j)rowess,  and  showed  them  by  his  own  deeds  how  to  make  their 
way  through  the  enemy.  Maramaldo  was  scarcely  prepared  for 
such  a  struggle, but  being  supported  every  instant  by  fresh  troops 
he  held  his  ground,  and  the  red  bands  of  the  empire  and  the 
white  bands  of  Florence,  those  with  their  numbers  and  quality, 
lliese  in  quality  alone,  pressed  so  equally  on  each  other  ;  yielding 
advancing  and  now  bending  like  a  forest  to  the  blast,  that  after 
long  and  murderous  conilict  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  victory. 
While  this  contention  shook  the  whole  town  and  raged  under 
the  lofty  chesnut  in  the  market-place,  Ferrucci's  horsemen  who 
had  occupied  a  position  outside  of  the  Piovano  gate  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  Imperialists  and  not  only  stood  the  shock  but 
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supported  by  a  bodv  of  arquebusiers  charged  in  their  turn  and 
routed  their  antagonists.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  the 
Prince  of  Orange  arrived  with  his  men-at-amis,  and  indignant 
at  what  he  saw  charged  up  the  steep  ascent  spurring  on  far  in 
front  of  his  followers  until  in  the  narrowest  part  of  a  narrow 
road  where  the  fire  was  concentrated  he  fell  dead  with  two 
shots  from  an  arquebuse  and  thus  fulfilled  his  destiny. 

One  of  these  wounds  was  in  the  breast,  the  other  behind  and 
if  not  made  by  the  same  ball  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion 
then  rife  and  generally  believed  that  the  pope  had  given  secret 
orders  to  Piero  Colonna,  amongst  other  worthy  commissions,  to 
despatch  the  Prince  of  Orange  whose  general  ambition  he 
feared  but  whose  particular  designs  on  Florence  alanned  him 
more*.  Whether  it  were  possible  for  two  wounds  in  opposite 
directions  to  be  simultaneously  inflicted  when  the  enemy  was 
altogether  in  front  none  now  stopped  to  inquire ;  he  was  in- 
stantly despoiled  of  his  magnificent  armour  and  cloth  of  silver 
doublet,  and  his  body  left  naked  on  the  road  but  covered  lest 
the  sight  should  alarm  the  soldiers.  Antonio  Herrera  who 
saw  him  fall  was  panic-struck  and  fled  with  the  men-at-arms  to 
Pistoia  where  he  spread  the  true  report  of  Philibert's  death, 
and  the  false  one  of  utter  defeat  to  the  Imperialists.  During 
these  struggles  in  and  about  Gavinana  Gianpagolo  Orsini  was 
fiercely  assaulted  in  flank  by  Vitelli  near  the  "  Doccia  "  where 
gathering  his  baggage  together  he  for  a  whUe  fought  gallantly, 
but  broken  by  superior  force  at  length  dismounted  and  rallying 
his  men  while  Vitelli's  ti'oops  were  busy  plundering,  made  good 
his  retreat  to  Gavinana  where  he  found  Ferrucci  after  having 
won  the  town,  leaning  on  his  spear  for  a  moment's  respiration. 

This  chief  believed  himself  safe  from  any  further  attack, 
the  shout  of  victoiy  outside  confirmed  his  expectation,  and 
the  hope  would  doubtless  have  been  fulfilled  if  a  strong  rear- 

*  Varclii,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  217  and  225. 
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guard  of  German  infantr}'  had  not  arrested  many  fugitives  and 
suddenly  entering  the  town  bore  with  fresh  force  on  the  ex 
hausted  Florentines  while  they  rallied  all  their  own  countrymen 
with  most  of  the  Italian  columns,  and  these  like  retuniing  waves 
nearly  overwhelmed  Ferrucci  with  another  bloody  inundation. 
The  conflict  again  became  general ;  the  narrow  streets  once  more 
rang  to  the  sound  of  the  arquebuse,  the  air  trembled  with  the 
shouts  of  struggling  thousands ;  Ferrucci,  Orsini,  and  all  the 
leaduig  chiefs  formed  in  close  ranks  and  hanging  firmly  together, 
eveiywhere  repulsed  the  enemy :  throwing  themselves  where 
most  wanted  they  can'ied  victory  along  with  them  ;  Fer- 
rucci's  lofty  figure  towered  above  the  rest  and  his  voice 
was  heard  cheering,  warning,  sometimes  rebuking,  but  with- 
out any  mitigation  of  those  powerful  blows  which  at  every 
stroke  reduced  the  ranks  before  him.  Nor  was  he  less  valiantly 
seconded  ;  his  spirit  was  caught  up  by  all  his  followers  ;  not  a 
man  would  yield  a  foot  of  ground  until  transfixed  with  a  lance 
cloven  with  a  partisan  or  shot  down  by  an  arquebuse.  Orsini 
and  his  band  of  captains  followed  close  upon  Ferrucci,  but 
movement  had  now  become  difficult,  blood  streamed  through 
the  streets,  vast  heaps  of  killed  and  wounded  choked  up  the 
way,  and  the  living  were  repulsed  by  the  dead  ;  the  Flo- 
rentines could  not  advance  a  step  and  fresh  swarms  of  rallied 
fugitives  were  still  reenforcing  the  enemy.  Vitelli  too  with 
liis  forces  fresh  from  plunder  and  victory  had  now  joined  in 
the  fight;  the  heat  was  intense;  the  troops  exhausted;  scarcely 
an  arm  could  be  lifted  ;  blows  fell  lighter  and  lighter ;  and 
then  Orsini  calmly  said,  "  Seiynior  Comniissanj  must  we  not 
"  note  surrender?''  "  No"  exclaimed  Ferrucci  in  a  thundeiing 
voice  and  simultaneously  lowering  his  head  and  spear,  nished 
upon  a  fresh  band  of  antagonists  who  were  healing  down  against 
him.  One  captain  on  seeing  the  danger  threw  himself  before  him 
as  a  shield  but  Ferrucci  put  him  back  with  a  liarsh  rebuke  and 
all  the  band  of  captains  hastened  to  his  succoui";  other  combatants 
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kept  wedging  in  and  tlie  conflict  continued  with  uudiminislied 
fury :  the  enemy  were  again  driven  from  the  town  and  Ferrucci 
rashly  following  them  found  himself  and  his  diminished  band 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  multitudes  who  had  rallied  outside  : 
here  the  battle  continued  until  the  undaunted  commissary,  un- 
willing to  cede  yet  seeing  himself  cut  off  from  the  place,  retired 
with  Orsini  to  a  neighbouring  house  where  exhausted  and 
wounded  they  still  defended  themselves  for  a  long  while  with  un- 
compromising resolution.  This  could  not  last ;  the  town  within 
was  taken,  its  brave  defenders  killed  wounded  or  prisoners, 
some  had  fled  and  both  chiefs  without  were  badly  wounded, 
Ferrucci  almost  to  death  ;  not  a  part  of  him  but  was  pierced  with 
pike  thrusts  or  shots  of  the  arquebuse ;  neither  could  now  wield 
their  arms,  and  both  reluctantly  surrendered.  Ferrucci  became 
the  prize  of  a  Spaniard  who  for  a  while  concealed  him,  but 
Maramaldo  had  him  brought  into  the  market-place  and  stripped 
of  his  arms ;  after  much  abuse  he  brutally  stabbed  him  with  a 
sword  or  javelin  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  finish  the  task ! 
"  Thou  killest  a  dead  man,'"  wei'e  the  last  words  of  the  dying 
Florentine  as  he  fell  beneath  the  steel  of  his  murderer  *. 

Thus  terminated  the  brief  and  brilliant  career  of  Francesco 
di  Niccolo  Ferrucci,  a  man  who  by  mere  force  of  mind  and 
character  rose  in  a  few  short  months  from  neglect  and  obscurity 
not  only  to  the  highest  honours  and  greatest  power  that  could 
ever  be  trusted  to  any  citizen  of  any  state  ;  but  during  the  same 
short  period  gained  a  military  reputation  on  a  brief  and  limited 
field,  equal  to  what  some  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  age  and 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.  376-379. — Nerli,  with  Llameable  inaccuracy.     He  was 

Lib.  X.,  p.  237. — Cambi,  p.  (57,   torn,  growing  old,    and    is   evidently    much 

xxiii. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  207-220.  more  occupied  with  religious  functions 

Segni,   Lib.  iv.,  pp.  276-283. —  Paulo  and  processions  than  historical  records. 

Giovio,  Lib  xxix.,  pp.  205-lL — Guic-  Guicciardini     has     the     low     malice 

ciardini,    Lib.  xx.,    cap.    i.,    p.   12. —  scarcely  to   notice   Ferrucci's  last  ex- 

Ammirato,  I.,ib.  xxx.,    pp.   405-8.  —  ploit  and  death,  in  a  cause  which  was 

Cambi,  never  very  consistent,  becomes  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Floren- 

extremely  loose  in  the  latter  portion  tine  historian  of  Italy, 
of  his  history  and  relates  this  event 
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countiy  had  ever  achieved  after  loug  and  arduous  apprentice- 
ship. Nor  is  it  less  glorious  to  him,  considering  the  prevailing 
corruption  of  the  time  (when  such  men  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Count  of  Saint  Paul  absolutely  gambled  away  the 
money  supplied  to  them  for  the  pay  of  their  soldiers)  that 
Francesco  FeiTucci  had  no  thought,  no  act,  no  feeling,  but 
for  his  countiy,  and  he  loved  her  with  more  than  Roman 
intensity.  That  he  was  of  a  stem  implacable  character  even 
boi'dering  on  what  in  common  parlance  would  be  denominated 
cruelty  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  if  the  alleged  yet  very 
uncertain  nay  incredible  act  of  stai'v^ng  the  Spanish  prisoners 
be  excepted  there  is  nothing  else  that  may  not  be  completely 
justified  by  the  strongest  public  necessity,  the  absolute  salva- 
tion of  Florence.  The  head  and  front  of  his  oftending  consisted 
in  what  was  sure  to  bring  down  the  most  vu'uleut  abuse, 
namely  a  system  of  rigidly-exacted  contributions  on  pain  of 
death  from  those  who  were  well  able  to  contribute,  the  seizure  of 
private  jewellery  and  ornaments,  and  the  sale  of  church  plate  ; 
all  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  from  whose  plundering  hands 
he  had  saved  the  citizens  of  Volterra  with  their  lives,  their 
property,  and  the  honour  of  their  families.  His  execution  of 
the  tinimpeter  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  hard  but  open  warning 
after  direct  insult,  and  if  Maramaldo  again  degraded  the  office 
of  herald  to  convey  a  second  and  wanton  outrage  well  knowing 
the  consequence,  he  could  scarcely  marvel  at  the  deed.  Nevei*- 
theless  the  act  was  barbarous  but  partook  of  the  character  of 
the  age  rather  than  that  of  individual  cruelty.  If  we  consider 
the  difficulties  of  the  time,  the  state  of  the  country,  overrun  and 
exhausted  by  hostile  armies  ;  the  arduous  task  and  little  expe- 
rience of  Ferrucci,  his  devotion  to  Florence,  his  indefatigable 
activity,  his  indomitable  resolution,  his  prompt  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, his  vast  mental  resources,  his  fortitude  in  adversity,  his 
vigilance  in  prosperity,  and  his  unconquerable  power  of  mind  over 
physical  weakness,  besides  his  prudence  of  resolve  and  prompt- 
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ness  of  action ;  the  indications  of  a  great  and  praiseworthy 
character  become  palpable  and  lead  us  easily  to  believe  that 
had  he  been  spared  Florence  would  never  have  been  con- 
quered. With  his  intrepid  spirit,  his  form  and  features  are 
said  to  have  harmonised  :  lofty  in  stature  as  in  spirit,  a  pallid 
complexion,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  red  and  fiery  eye  which  awed 
both  friends  and  enemies  :  of  gi'eat  personal  strength  and  the 
most  daring  courage  he  was  ever  foremost  in  danger;  endowed 
with  considerable  fluency  of  language  and  no  small  share  of 
military  eloquence,  he  was  beloved  and  feared  by  his  soldiers 
whom  he  maintained  in  the  most  rigid  discipline,  a  thing  far 
from  common  in  those  terrible  days  of  military  licentiousness. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  men  belonging  to  both  armies  died 
with  Ferrucci  in  three  short  hours  on  that  most  bloody  day, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  the  wounded  who  quickly  followed  *. 

On  the  Prince  of  Orange's  person  was  found  a  note  from 
Malatesta  promising  that  the  imperial  camp  should  not  be  at- 
tacked in  his  absence  ;  a  plain  proof  of  all  Baglione's  suspected 
treasons,  if  any  more  than  his  general  conduct  were  wanted. 
Paulo  and  Francesco  Corsi ;  the  Captain  Montebuoni,  Alfonzo 
da  Stipicciano  and  Count  Carlo  da  Civitella  all  fell  in  this 
conflict :  Giovanpaulo  Orsini  who  had  never  quitted  Ferrucci, 
was  ransomed  ;  Giuliano  Frescobaldi  died  of  his  wounds :  Amico 
d'  Arsoli,  one  of  those  who  united  the  most  daring  acts  of  youth- 
ful courage  with  manly  prudence  on  that  memorable  day  was 
bought  by  Marzio  Colonna  from  his  captors  at  the  price  of  600 
ducats  for  the  sole  purpose  of  murdering  him  !      And  this  he 

*  The  dates  for  this  battle  vary  from  in  the  camp  ;  and  this  would  coincide 

the  second  to  the  fourth  of  August,  with  Varchi's  statement  that  Ferrucci 

but  the  third  would  seem  most  liltely  left  Pisa  on  31st  July,  slept  at  Medi- 

(and  this    date  is   given    by    Cambi,  cina  on  1st  August,  and  at  Calameca 

tom.  xxiii.,  p.  6G,  Z)t'^. -£'*'McZ.  Tos.)  ifa  on  the  2nd.     But  he  makes  the  des- 

IctterfromDon  FerranteGonzagatohis  truction  of  San  Marcello  and  the  battle 

brother  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  dated  4th  of  Gavinana  occur  on  the  same  day, 

August,did  not  apparently  contradict  it  which  is  erroneous.  (Vide  Ze^fere  al 

by  showing  that  the  prince  transacted  Duca  di  Mantova  apud  Varchi,  Lib. 

business  with  Ccncio  the   day  before  xi,,  p.  262.) 
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accomplished  with  his  own  hand,  because  Ascoli  had  killed  his 
cousin  Scipione  Colonna  in  battle  !  In  the  same  manner  Mara- 
maldo  averred  to  Paulo  Giovio  that  he  had  no  personal  enmity 
to  Ferrucci  but  sacrificed  him  to  the  manes  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  for  in  that  barbarous  age  it  was  not  uncommon  amongst 
the  Pioman  nobles  to  attend  battles  like  markets  with  a  view 
of  purchasing  and  afterwards  slaughtering  their  enemies  !  Nic- 
coloMasi  was  made  prisoner  by  his  own  countrymen  the  Stradiote 
cavalry  and  fared  well :  Bernardo  Strozzi  with  a  wound  in  the 
leg  was  purchased  for  1000  florins  to  be  killed  by  Mariotto 
Cellese  who  had  come  from  Pistoia  on  purpose ;  but  his  heart  re- 
lented, and  he  took  him  home  instead,  dressed  his  wound,  nursed 
him  like  a  brother,  and  ultimately  set  him  free  *.  While  all 
these  events  were  passing  in  rapid  succession  without,  others 
of  intense  interest  occupied  the  Florentine  citizens  within  :  as 
every  tie  of  hope  or  expectation  successively  snapped ;  as  war 
and  famme  strengthened,  and  pestilence  agam  began  to  show 
its  fearful  aspect,  despair  increased  in  Florence,  but  of  a  noble 
character :  the  long  and  vainly  indulged  desire  of  issuing  out 
in  mass  to  glorious  and  decisive  conflict  caught  new  vigour 
from  the  want  of  outward  aid,  and  the  last  trial  was  clamorously 
demanded ;  victory  or  honourable  death.  That  there  was  a 
wide-spread  eageniess  for  battle  and  continued  resistance  is 
glorious  to  Florence  because  its  nucleus  was  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  as  it  mainly  originated  in  men  of  pacific  habits,  in  mer- 
chants, traders,  lawyers,  and  others  whose  welfare  depended  on 
peace,  much  may  be  attributed  to  that  ennobling  spirit.  Nor 
can  we  help  admiring  the  ancient  though  barbarous,  but  indomit- 
able resolution  of  that  people  who  by  a  public  decree  onlered 
nearly  the  whole  force  both  of  militia  and  regular  troops  to 
support  Ferrucci  whenever  he  appeared,  with  the  stern  com- 
mand either  to  return  victorious  or  die.  " Having  determined,''' 
says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Capello,  in  wiiting  to  his  govem- 

*   Varolii,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  221. 
VOL.    TV.  II 
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ment;  "  that  those  who  remained  to  defend  the  gates  and  ram- 
parts, if  by  chance  the  garrison  of  the  city  were  beaten,  should 
Jcill  all  the  ivomen  and  children  with  their  own  hands,  set  fire  to 
the  houses,  and  then  sally  forth  and  share  the  others'  fate ;  to  the 
end  that,  the  city  being  destroyed,  there  should  only  remain  the 
memory  of  her  citizens'  greatness  of  mind ;  and  that  it  might  be 
an  immortal  example  to  those  who  should  thereafter  be  born  free, 
and  ivished  to  preserve  their  liberty."  They  would  so  act  they 
declared  that  travellers  passing  over  the  plain  should  say  "Here 
tvas  Florence."  Why  this  determination  was  not  carried  into 
effect  will  soon  appear*. 

As  many  clear  and  turbid  streams  unite  in  one  common 
bason,  so  do  the  various  interests  of  a  community,  however  bad 
and  selfish  in  themselves,  often  join  in  some  generally  de- 
sired act  and  impart  to  it  a  graver  character  than  it  may  really 
deserve :  there  were  many  in  Florence,  no  doubt  the  numerical 
majority,  who  acted  from  a  devoted  love  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  ;  many  whose  hostile  tones  were  sounded  through 
mere  personal  but  well-merited  hatred  to  the  exiled  race  ;  others, 
and  not  a  few,  to  whom  war  was  a  fertile  source  of  private 
gain  who  were  loud  in  its  defence,  and  devoutly  offered  up 
their  orisons  for  its  continuance :  but  a  more  numerous  class 
conscious  of  having  offended  Clement  in  word  and  deed  ex- 
pected nothing  from  his  vindictive  heart  but  the  most  cruel 
persecutions,  an  expectation  which  was  afterwards  most  amply 
realised.  Besides  all  these  there  were  numbers  even  of  en- 
lightened and  cultivated  minds  who  still  clung  literally  and 
fondly  to  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  Savonarola,  which  he  never 
intended,  but  they  mistook  for  prophecy.  These  fanatics 
rather  rejoiced  than  otherwise  in  the  failure  of  every  mundane 
hope,  for  the  Frate  had  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  because 
when  every  human  aid  had  ceased  the  angels  of  heaven  would 
descend  to  the  protection  of  Florence  ! 

*  Carlo  Capello,  Lettcra  Ixxxviii.,  and  others. 
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Amongst  these  enthusiasts  were  Giuliano  Capponi  and  Giro- 
lamo  Benivieni  both  of  them  men  of  talent  and  literature  :  this 
delusion  was  more  powerfully  maintained  by  the  fervent  but 
measured  preaching  of  the  monk  Benedetto  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella whose  commanding  figure  and  sonorous  voice  gave  greater 
force  to  his  eloquence :  Fra  Zaccheria  of  San  Mai'co,  also  a 
Dominican,  united  in  deceiving  the  people  by  an  assurance  of 
celestial  aid  and  final  victory  ;*  but  besides  these  there  was,  as 
often  happens  in  times  of  general  calamity,  a  prophet  amongst 
the  people  themselves  who  was  therefore  implicitly  believed 
by  them  although  frowned  on  by  the  preachers :  this  was  one 
Pieruccio  who  passed  for  what  ho  was  not,  a  simpleton,  but 
uttered  his  vaticinations  with  true  oracular  ambiguity.  He  had 
many  believers,  because  multitudes  when  in  exti-eme  suffering, 
like  invalids  when  all  regular  means  are  exhausted,  run  eagerly 
to  quacks  for  that  comfort  they  cannot  find  elsewhere,  and  the 
individual  miseiy  of  the  Florentines  was  at  this  moment  into- 
lerable!. Fresh  meat,  nearly  all  the  salted  provisions,  oil, 
wine,  and  wood  had  failed,  and  roofs  of  houses  were  every- 
where torn  down  for  fuel  even  to  supply  the  soldiers  :  the  stock 
of  corn  was  counted  for  them  by  days  ;  the  citizens  and  lower 
classes  had  long  consumed  theirs  or  had  been  forced  to  resign 
it  to  the  garrison  ;  millet  seed  was  used  for  bread,  some  Indian 
corn  remained,  water  alone  was  drunk,  and  altogether  not  above 
fifteen  days'  provisions  remained  in  the  town  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  July  1530. 

About  this  time  an  eagle  while  hovering  over  the  imperial 
camp  was  wounded  by  a  Spanish  soldier  and  fell  on  the  river 
side  within  the  city  :  a  fisherman  carried  it  to  the  Captain 
Ridolfo  d'Assisi  then  on  guard  at  Porta  Frediana  who  imme- 
diately prepared  it  for  dinner,  but  the  Seiguory  on  hearing 
of  this   circumstance   instantly  sent   for   the   head   as   they 

*  Cauibi,   torn.  xxiii°,  p.  65. —  Segjii,    Lib.  iii.  and  iv.,  ))p.  213  and   259. — 
Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  177-178.  f  Vurdii,  Lib,  xi.,  p.  178. 

I  I  2 
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were  too  late  for  the  carcase  and  gave  the  porter  four  golden 
florins  for  his  pains  :  they  were  anxious  to  catch  at  the 
slightest  omen  in  their  favour  that  might  give  spirit  to  the 
citizens  and  this  catastrophe  of  the  imperial  eagle  shot  by  an 
imperial  soldier  was  too  striking  for  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand  the  famed  banner  of  "  Libertas  "  was  blo^vn  by  a  sudden 
gust  fx'om  the  palace  window  before  which  it  usually  hung,  and 
carried  far  away  to  San  Piero  Scheraggio  and  its  infamous 
pui'lieus  called  the  "  Baldracca "  ere  it  could  again  be  reco- 
vered :  this  was  an  evil  omen,  and  eveiything  told  on  the 
excited  fancy  and  downcast  spirits  of  the  people*. 

In  such  a  state  of  fearful  agitation  the  thirst  of  battle  aug- 
mented and  a  large  Pratica  of  sixteen  citizens  from  each  quarter 
in  addition  to  the  usual  magistrates  was  assembled  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  gonfalonier  himself  should  not 
lead  the  army  in  a  general  assault :  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  the  noble  office  of  leading  his  countiymen  to  death  or 
glorious  victoiy  was  most  joyfully  accepted  by  Girolamif.  This 
strongly-expressed  resolution  perplexed  Malatesta  because  he 
had  counted  on  the  accumulating  misfortunes  of  Florence  for 
throwing  the  fate  of  that  city  entirely  into  his  hands,  and  by  thus 
becoming  the  mediator  between  the  pope  and  citizens  apparently 
confer  an  obligation  on  both.  The  result  of  this  Pratica  there- 
fore disconcerted  him;  the  gonfalonier  determined  to  second  Fer- 
rucci's  movements  by  a  simultaneous  attack  vrith  all  the  garrison, 
leaving  Florence  in  charge  of  the  old  men  and  rural  militia  alone 
while  he  led  the  urban  guard  against  the  enemy.  The  traitor 
Malatesta  had  no  longer  anything  to  expect  from  afalling  state  but 

*  Gio.   Cambi,  p.   64,   torn,  xxiii. —  Francesco  Carducci,Pierfrancesco  Por- 

Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  174-5.  tinari,      Girol".     Morelli,      Domenico 

•\-   The    spokesmen's  names   who   re-  Borghini,    Bernardo    da    Castiglione, 

ported  the  opinion  of  their  constituents  Giovanni  Spini,AntonfrancescoDavan- 

on  this   occasion  were,  Piero  da  Fili-  zati,Giovatnbatista  Cei,  Lionardo  Dati, 

caia,  Francesco  Nelli,  Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  Lionardo    Morelli,    Luigi    de'    Pazzi, 

Paulo    Bartoli,    Bono    Boni,    Aless".  Luigi     Cappelli,     Piero     Migliorotti, 

Malegonello,   Marco    degli   Asini,    all  Fran".   Serragli,    Raffaello    Lapaccini, 

Doctors  of  Laws,  Tommaso  Soderini,  and  Bartolommeo  Amadori. 
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much  to  lose  by  opposition  to  an  angry  poutiif  his  liege  lord,  and 
one  from  whom  through  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  had  assurances 
of  being  left  unmolested  in  Perugia,  besides  the  expectation  of 
other  favours.  Eager  to  betray  for  his  personal  advantage  and 
being  a  cruel  tyrant  himself  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  any 
sympathy  with  a  free  people,  but  unwilling  to  bear  the  name  of 
traitor  (such  is  the  homage  of  vice  to  \'irtue)  he  endeavoured 
with  more  refined  duplicity  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

By  means  of  a  follower  called  Cencio,  who  from  the  distor- 
tion of  an  eye,  was  niclaiamed  "  Gucrcio  "  and  intimate  with 
Pirro  Colonna  a  lately  reconciled  enemy  and  now  confidant  of 
Clement ;  he  commenced  an  intrigue  with  the  prince  whom  he 
entreated  to  send  an  envoy  that  night  to  speak  before  the 
Great  Council  such  things  as  Malatesta  himself  should  dictate. 
The  prince  believing  this  to  be  a  device  of  the  Florentines 
prompted  by  despair,  agreed  to  comply  on  condition  that  the 
basis  of  any  negotiation  should  be  the  restoration  of  the  Medici 
in  all  their  former  dignity.  This  reply  disconcerted  Malatesta 
still  more,  because  he  could  neither  promise  such  terms  nor 
advise  the  citizens  to  do  so  without  discovering  his  own  dupli- 
city ;  he  therefore  requested  that  Don  Ferrante  Gonzago  might 
be  deputed  to  threaten  Florence  with  fire  and  sword  unless 
they  immediately  capitulated,  besides  other  things  which  Mala- 
testa was  to  inform  him  of.  To  arrange  this,  Puto  Colonna 
remained  two  days  secretly  in  Florence,  but  as  Orange  persisted 
in  his  demands  for  the  Medici  negotiations  were  abruptly  ter- 
minated. The  prince  believing  that  Caglione  ax;ted  all  along 
by  authority  imagined  that  some  unexpected  promises  from 
France  had  caused  this  breach,  and  having  gambled  away  the 
whole  militaiy  chest  began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  consequences. 
Clement  in  the  meanwhile  had  secret  information  of  all  and  was 
not  displeased,  because  a  capitulation  would  save  Florence  for 
his  own  private  spoliation  and  at  the  same  time  bridle  the 
Prince  of  Orange  whose  ambitious  notions  alarmed  him.    This 
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intrigue  occupied  half  July  :  on  the  twenty-fifth  Malatesta 
renewed  it  and  had  an  interview  with  Philibert  outside  the 
Porta  Romana  where,  as  it  was  subsequently  believed,  he 
advised  him  to  proceed  against  Ferrucci  and  gave  him  the  note 
of  promise  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  on  his 
person.  But  as  what  really  past  at  this  meeting  was  unknown, 
the  above  conjectures  and  several  others,  though  probable, 
must  only  pass  for  their  apparent  value;  yet  it  is  confidently 
asserted  by  Varchi  that  on  the  second  of  August  "  II  Guercio  " 
was  sent  to  entreat  that  Gonzaga  might  be  empowered  to  offer 
terms  to  the  Great  Council  and  that  although  Malatesta  could 
not  promise  the  restitution  of  the  Medici  he  woidd  engage 
to  quit  Florence  with  his  five  thousand  followers  if  that  con- 
dition were  refused.  Francesco  Valori  was  instantly  despatched 
to  Ftome  with  this  intelligence  while  a  safe  conduct  was  de- 
manded for  Gonzaga  from  the  Seignory.  The  government 
immediately  sent  Bernardo  da  Castiglione  to  learn  from  Orange 
the  nature  of  Gonzaga  s  instructions  who  on  discovering  their 
basis,  at  once  replied  "  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  for  the 
"  Florentines  are  ready  to  concede  anything  but  that,  to  the 
"  emperor."  Thus  terminated  the  conference  much  to  Phili- 
bert's  surprise  who  still  believed  Malatesta  to  be  acting  with 
the  consent  of  his  mastei's,  but  being  now  undeceived  he  at  once 
marched  against  Ferrucci.  Some  days  ere  this  the  Seignory 
had  indicated  to  Malatesta  their  intention  of  making  one  great 
effort  and  in  his  own  and  Colonna's  name,  for  the  latter  now 
sided  with  him  in  everything,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  obey, 
caring  little  about  public  affairs  which  he  saw  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  as  must  necessarily  have  at  last  concentrated  all 
power  and  credit  in  Fi-ancesco  Ferrucci  of  whom  he  had  become 
jealous.  Francis  I.  too  had  recovered  his  children,  and  there- 
fore had  no  longer  any  motives  for  embarrassing  the  emperor 
by  exciting  Florence  to  resistance ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Cambray  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 
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and  the  French  ambassador  at  Florence  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  the  Florentmes  cede  to  Clement  * ; 
wherefore  Colonna  was  content  to  remain  quietly  in  his 
outwork,  give  his  countenance  to  Malatesta,  and  let  events 
take  their  course.  The  latter  to  gain  time  had  demanded 
many  things  which  he  declared  were  necessaiy  to  put  the 
troops  in  just  condition  for  the  projected  enterprise :  these 
being  all  promptly  furnished,  a  large  assembly  of  citizens  was 
summoned  including  the  two  generals  and  all  the  inferior 
chiefs,  and  the  gonfalonier  in  a  spirited  and  at  the  same  time 
pathetic  speech  encouraged  them  to  make  one  bold  and  deter- 
mined effort  without  which  all  that  they  had  already  done  or 
suffered  would  be  finiitless.  "  Will  you,"  said  he,  "  be  content 
"  to  see  the  Arno  and  Florence  streaming  with  the  blood  of 
"  your  citizens?  WUl  you  be  content  to  hear  the  screams  and 
"  shrieks  of  men  and  women  rise  higher  than  the  heavens '? 
"  Will  you  see  your  temples  consumed,  your  churches  in  flames, 
"  your  houses  destroyed,  yom*  palaces  ruined,  your  shops  plun- 
"  dered,  your  sacred  virgins  violated,  your  daughters  outraged, 
"  your  matrons  forced,  your  widows  corrupted ;  and,  what  I 
"  cannot  contemplate  without  hori'or  nor  utter  without  teai'S  ; 
"  your  sons  dishonoured  and  slaughtered  at  the  same  moment ! " 
The  whole  assembly  was  moved ; — even  Malatesta  and  Colonna 
could  not  resist  the  general  enthusiasm ; — and  with  one  voice 
declared  themselves  ready  to  confront  the  enemy,  to  conquer 
with  honour  or  die  without  disgrace  ! 

Next  morning  there  was  a  general  muster  of  the  forces, 
which  including  militia  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  fighting 
men  ;  but  the  whole  population  besides  were  more  or  less  armed. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  the  gonfalonier  assembled  and  again 
harangued  the  Great  Council ;  he  informed  them  of  Francesco 
Ferrucci's  progress  and  expected  arrival  to  their  rescue  ;  this  he 
said  was  the  momentforaction,  andalthough  they  had  against  them 

*    Vide  Carlo  Capcllo's  Letters,  especially  Letter  lii. 
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an  earthly  pope  and  emperor  they  still  had  the  King  of  Heaven 
in  their  favour ;  and  if  mercenary  soldiers  would  affront  death  a 
thousand  times  a  day  for  not  more  than  three  florins  a  month, 
what  ought  not  they  to  do  for  friends  parents  wives  children  and 
kinsfolk,  or  rather  for  their  own  salvation  ?  Wherefore  he  con- 
jured them  for  their  body's  sake  to  arm  themselves  well,  and  for 
their  soul's  sake  to  confess  and  communicate  and  then  gallantly 
advance  against  the  enemy.  A  solemn,  public,  and  universal 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  held  in  the  cathedral  on 
the  last  day  of  July  ;  a  penitential  procession  succeeded ;  the 
first  of  August,  usually  a  day  of  peculiar  festivity,  was  spent  in 
cheerful  and  earnest  preparations  for  battle;  arms  of  eveiy 
kind  were  distributed  to  all  that  were  able  or  willing  to  use 
them,  and  the  whole  population  was  conjured  to  be  prompt, 
peaceful,  and  orderly*. 

It  was  expected  that  the  next  morning  would  see  them  either 
engaged  with  the  enemy  or  in  full  march  to  give  their  hand  to 
Ferrucci ;  but  Malatesta  had  never  ceased  blaming  their  energy 
and  indomitable  resolution  and  was  in  despite  of  his  solemn 
and  public  professions  unmeasured  in  abuse  of  these  "  traders 
and  shopkeepers,"  as  he  habitually  called  the  Florentines.  The 
Seignory  affecting  ignorance  of  all  this  sent  a  deputation  to 
entreat  that  no  more  delay  might  be  made  in  conducting  them 
against  the  enemy,  if  it  were  only  to  cause  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Ferrucci,  and  that  the  gonfalonier  and  all  would  follow  wherever 
Malatesta  would  lead.  Thus  pressed  and  perplexed  between 
these  spirited  solicitations,  his  promises  to  Clement  and  intrigues 
with  Orange,  he  determined  to  gain  time  by  a  written  answer 
sent  on  the  second  of  August,  the  veiy  day  of  his  secret 
interview  with  that  general.  This  was  a  strong  remonstrance 
urged  by  him  and  Stefan  o  Colonna  against  the  desperation  of 
such  an  act,  which  they  absolutely  refused  to  put  in  execution, 
but  they  declared  their  prompt  obedience  to  the  Seignory 's 

*  Carlo  Capello,  Lettera  Ixxxix. 
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Other  commands.  It  was  pure  mockeiy,  and  the  people  felt  it 
to  be  so  ;  whereupon  a  stronger  remonstrance  and  more  spirited 
resolution  passed  the  councUs,  declaring  their  determination  to 
fight  come  what  would,  and  never  to  swerve  from  it  while 
a  good  spirit  and  hope  of  victoiy  remained.  Malatesta  still 
more  embarrassed  repeated  his  stratagem  and  again  in  concert 
with  Colonna  made  a  second  protest  in  which  they  assumed 
the  tone  and  authority  of  masters,  instead  of  servants  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  insolent  paper  was  dated  the  third  of 
August  and  while  it  shook  the  whole  city  with  indignation 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  marched 
the  night  before  with  a  large  force  against  Ferrucci :  the 
circumstance  was  instantly  seized  on  to  make  a  calm  but 
energetic  appeal  to  Malatesta  on  the  importance  of  taking  so 
favoui-able  a  moment  for  the  attack,  but  he  pari'ied  the  question 
by  stoutly  denying  that  any  considerable  force  had  been  with- 
drawn yet  still  amusing  them  with  professions  and  busy  pre- 
parations for  a  sally  :  he  mustered  and  stationed  the  troops,  gave 
the  oia&cers  their  instructions,  distributed  ammunition,  encou- 
raged the  men,  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position,  and  thus 
sedulously  wasted  time  until  night  relieved  him  from  further 
embarrassment.  But  scarcely  had  it  set  in  when  his  Corsicans 
and  Perugians  were  seen  packing  up  their  baggage,  dismissing 
the  few  Florentines  that  served  with  them  and  showing  eveiy 
symptom  of  a  projected  retreat  or  an  intention  of  attacking  the 
town.  This  kept  the  urban  guard  under  arms  and  vigilant 
the  whole  night :  next  morning  saw  the  same  empty  bustling 
recommenced  by  Malatesta  to  gain  more  time  and  escape  from 
the  impoi'tunities  of  commissaries  and  captains :  he  was 
moreover  already  disturbed  by  the  rumour  of  Orange's  death 
and  Ferrucci's  supposed  victory,  which  besides  other  considera- 
tions was  probably  the  true  reason  of  these  measures,  knowing 
as  he  did  that  one  great  object  of  the  Florentines  in  recalling 
their  commissary  was  to  curb  his  own  insolence.     But  on  this 
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day  the  sad  reality  became  known  and  elevated  Baglione  as 
much  as  it  depressed  the  people.  The  defeat  of  Ferrucci 
had  been  falsely  attributed  to  a  violent  rain  which  prevented 
his  soldiers  using  a  fierce  and  powerful  firework  fixed  at 
the  end  of  their  pikes  and  adopted  with  great  effect  in  re- 
pulsing men  and  horses  ;  but  the  simple  reason  was  his  having 
been  overwhelmed  by  numbei's.  The  gonfalonier  however 
cheered  up  his  fellow-citizens  and  showed  them  that  the  same 
rain  which  had  destroyed  that  chief  gave  them  more  chance  of 
victory  by  swelling  the  Arno's  water  so  high  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  imperial  armies.  This  sad  news 
emboldened  the  Palleschi,  who  had  recovered  spirit  and  had  been 
actively  though  covertly  at  work  since  the  loss  of  Empoli,  now 
to  show  themselves  more  openly,  and  Malatesta  with  increased 
audacity  and  less  deception  impudently  declared  to  the  Seignory 
that  the  game  was  up,  all  hope  of  victory  vanished,  and  they 
had  now  only  to  put  away  their  obstinacy,  think  no  more  of 
resistance  and  save  Florence  from  plunder  by  instant  capitu- 
lation. The  Pratica  had  already  despatched  Donate  Giannotti 
to  persuade  Stefano  Colonna  if  possible  to  lead  the  people  out 
against  the  enemy ;  but  he  was  already  in  obstinate  conjunction 
with  Malatesta  and  from  whatever  cause  was  now  equally  false 
to  the  Florentines  *, 

Although  the  consternation  was  general  the  Piagnoni,  who 
compared  Ferrucci  to  Gideon,  still  clung  fondly  to  the  angelic 
legions,  the  "  armed  cherubim  and  sworded  seraphim"  that 
were  to  save  the  city,  so  that  new  fears  and  augmented  danger 
only  made  fanaticism  more  obstinate,  and  the  government  was 
still  firm,  consistent,  and  undaunted  :  a  decree  was  instantly 
passed  giving  the  seventy-two  captains  of  regular  troops  their 
present  pay  for  life,  in  peace  as  in  war  and  even  if  serving 
other  powers  not  enemies  of  Florence  f .     This  increased  the 

*   Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  175-206,  and  224. 
f  Carlo  Capcllo,  Let.,  Lettera  xc. 
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ardour  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  but  it  came  too  late  ;  the  die 
was  already  cast  and  Florence  doomed  to  everlasting  slavery  ! 
The  conduct  of  Zanobi  Bartolini  Salembeni,  once  so  patriotic, 
had  completely  changed  :  probably  foreseeing  the  futility  of  re- 
sistance and  the  hopelessness  of  success,  he  determined  to  save 
himself  and  his  native  city  from  devastation  :  it  was  a  mixed 
spirit !  but  from  whatever  cause  he,  although  one  of  the  four  * 
commissaries,  had  now  become  the  counsellor  of  Malatesta ! 
Tommaso  Soderini  though  compelled  by  fear  to  run  the  hazard 
of  his  countrymen  had  showoi  himself  too  timid  for  the  crisis 
and  winked  at  his  colleagues  treason,  and  Antonio  Giugni  was 
bevsildered  by  the  force  and  rapidity  of  events.  All  this  was 
dangerous,  wherefore  a  decree  of  the  Pratica  at  once  dissolved  the 
Board  and  reappointed  Andreuolo  Niccolini,  the  only  trustworthy 
man  amongst  them,  with  Luigi  Soderini,  Francesco  Zati,  and 
Francesco  Carducci  as  his  colleagues.  Stupified  at  this  vigorous 
act  and  seeing  the  determination  of  the  citizens  towards  battle 
Malatesta  despatched  his  agent  Cencio  along  with  Colonna's 
secretary  to  Gonzaga,  now  General  of  the  Imperialists,  who  on 
hearing  their  mission  immediately  drew  up  a  treaty  by  which 
notwithstanding  the  Medici's  return  Florence  was  to  remain 
free,  and  the  final  reorganization  of  that  state  be  left  to  Charles 
the  Fifth's  decision  within  the  space  of  four  months;  but 
nothing  was  to  be  concluded  without  Clement's  approbation. 
Cencio  was  then  sent  with  Malatesta's  urgent  advice  to  the 
Seignorj^  to  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  proposed 
terms  as  he  himself  would  guarantee  the  preservation  of  their 
liberty.  The  insolence  of  this  man  had  nearly  overcome  their 
patience,  but  assembling  a  new  Council  the  fonner  warlike  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  approved  and  confirmed,  whereupon  a 
message  was  despatched  from  them  both  to  command  Malatesta 
as  lords,  and  to  entreat  him  as  citizens,  for  his  own  honour  and 

•  Tlic  commissaries  general  seem  to  institutions,  we  only  become  cognizant 
have  been  augmented  to  four  ;  but  of  them  by  some  sudden  indication  of 
liite  many  other  changes  in  Florentine     the  fact  without  other  notice. 
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their  salvation  to  lead  the  people  out  to  battle,  foi*  which  all 
were  eager  and  everything  prejDared.  But  Baglione  was  now 
too  powerful ;  many  of  the  leading  citizens  openly  adhered  to 
him ;  multitudes  had  voluntarily  sought  refuge  in  his  quarters ; 
some  throwing  themselves,  others  the  city  on  his  protection  : 
he  pubHcly  asserted,  as  if  he  were  the  master  instead  of  the 
hired  servant  of  the  commonwealth,  that  he  had  come  to 
defend,  not  to  destroy  Florence  ;  but  since  the  perverseness  of 
the  citizens  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  in  order  not  to 
become  personally  concerned  in  the  desolation  of  so  noble,  rich, 
and  by  him  so  much  beloved  a  city,  he  would  demand  his  dis- 
missal, after  having  first  delivered  his  sentiments  conjointly 
with  those  of  Colonna  in  the  most  free  and  open  manner  to 
the  government.  The  result  of  this  determination  was  a  third 
protest  more  insolent  and  arrogant  than  either  of  the  former 
and  which  filled  the  Seignory  with  indignation  *  :  a  Pratica 
was  summoned  and  a  resolution  at  once  passed  that  he  should 
instantly  have  the  dismissal  he  so  hypocritically  demanded,  but 
which  he  neither  expected  nor  wished.  They  were  also  moved 
by  the  earnest  hope  that  Malatesta"s  discharge  would  break  up 
the  stream  of  malcontents  which  was  hourly  setting  towards 
him  and  now  augmented  by  several  of  the  popolani  themselves  ; 
besides  rendering  the  remaining  troops  still  more  steady  and 
faithful  especially  since  theii-  late  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
commonwealth. 

Andreuolo  Niccolini  and  Francesco  Zati  were  accordingly 
despatched  in  state  to  Malatesta  with  the  answer  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  says  Varchi,  "  was  full  of  lies  and  flattery.''' 
But  Malatesta  already  aware  of  its  purport  scarcely  suffered 
Niccolini  to  open  his  lips  ere  he  started  up,  stabbed  him  in 
the  neck  and  would  have  despatched  him  outright  had  his 
strength  been  sufficient.    Niccolini  was  hurried  away  bleeding, 

*  There  were  in   all  four  written  protests,    tliree    of    which    are    given   by 
Varchi.   (Vide  Capello,  Lettera  xc.) 
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while  Francesco  Zati  overcome  by  terror  and  forgetting  both 
his  own  rank  and  the  state's  dignity  threw  himself  at  Mala- 
testa's  feet  and  begged  abjectly  for  life.  Baglione  contemptu- 
ously answered  "  I  want  not  to  harm  thee,  but  that  villain 
"  Cardmci."  But  Carducci  who  from  the  first  had  been  in 
continual  jars  with  Malatesta,  although  he  never  contemplated 
such  an  outrage  had  prudently  declined  the  commission*. 
Malatesta  continued  storming  so  furiously  that  none  dared 
speak  to  him,  his  house  was  in  confusion  and  his  followers 
taking  advantage  of  it  plundered  the  state  mace  bearers  (a  sort 
of  lictors  who  attended  the  commissaries,  Seignor}%  and  other 
high  functionaries)  of  their  silver  maces,  and  Niccolini  of  his 
mule  and  cloak.  He  himself  was  canned  away  and  attended 
by  Alamanno  de'  Pazzi  and  other  young  Florentines  then 
present  with  Malatesta  whose  party  had  fearfully  increased : 
his  rage  was  unbounded,  he  declared  that  "  Florence  was 
"  no  mule-stall  and  he  would  save  her  at  all  risks  in  despite 
"  of  the  traitors  by  whose  obstinate  I'ashness  she  was  on  the 
"  brink  of  niin."  In  all  this  he  was  now  hourly  seconded 
by  successive  troops  of  the  timid,  the  tired,  the  cowardly, 
the  weak,  the  rich,  the  luxurious  and  disaffected,  especially 
the  old  Capponi  faction  ;  so  that  by  some  writers  it  is  asserted 
that  three-fourths  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  an  igno- 
minious peace  f. 

Rage  and  indignation  possessed  the  government  at  this  out- 
rage, the  gonfalonier  ordered  all  the  urban  guard  under  arms 
and  determined  to  punish  Malatesta  at  eveiy  risk ;  but  so  ex- 
tensive was  the  disaffection  that  of  this  hitherto  staunch  and 
devoted  militia  only  one  half  answered  to  the  call !  yet  these 
were  still  true  and  pushed  forward  with  their  wonted  ardour  to 
revenge  the  insulted  state  and  drive  the  false  Perugian  out  of 
Florence.    But  Malatesta  was  too  wily,  and  far  too  experienced 

♦  Neili,  Lib.  x.,  p.  240.— Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  22G-'237. 
t  Filip".  Ncrli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  237. 
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a  soldier  to  be  thus  caught;  he  knew  liis  position  and  had 
secured  it :  expecting  this  out-burst  he  had  already  admitted 
Pirro  Colonna  and  all  his  column  within  the  works,  had  broken 
down  the  Roman  gate,  turned  the  artillery  of  his  quarter  against 
the  town,  dismissed  the  Florentine  guard,  and  threatened  to 
admit  the  whole  imperial  army  if  the  militia  advanced  a  single 
step  against  him.  He  had  moreover  secured  for  himself  and 
followers  a  safe  passage  thi'ough  the  hostile  camp  on  condition 
that  free  entry  were  left  for  the  Imperialists  who  were  all  under 
arms  at  San  Gaggio  awaiting  the  catastrophe.  He  was  evi- 
dently master  :  Florence  fell  into  confusion,  her  own  sons  had 
for  the  most  part  forsaken  her ;  her  gallant  bands  were  dis- 
banded ;  men  and  women,  small  and  great  were  terror-stnick ; 
neither  soldier  nor  citizen  knew  what  to  do  or  say ;  people 
wandered  about  they  knew  not  whither ;  some  cursed  the  pon- 
tiff's cruelty,  some  invoked  maledictions  on  the  arch-traitor's 
head,  some  attempted  to  fly,  some  to  hide  themselves,  some 
sought  refuge  in  the  palace,  others  in  the  churches,  many  of 
stouter  heart  cried  aloud  for  battle  ;  the  more  timid  for  capitu- 
lation ;  but  the  greater  number  seeing  everj'thing  lost,  quietly 
resigned  themselves  to  Heaven's  mercy  and  looked  every  mo- 
ment to  behold  the  city  red  vpith  blood,  their  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters  butchered  and  dishonoured,  and  the  arm  of  death 
raised  high  over  their  cherished  and  once  glorious  country. 
Nothing,  says  Varchi,  can  be  conceived  equal  to  the  despair  and 
confusion  of  this  unhappy  moment  when  nought  was  expected 
but  fire,  sword,  and  devastation ;  and  yet  immense  numbers 
were  even  then  ready  rather  to  lose  their  life  in  battle  than 
their  liberty  in  capitulation  *. 

In  this  chaos  the  gonfalonier  Seignory  and  councils  foreseeing 
the  inevitable  consequences,  after  their  long  and  glorious 
struggle  resolved  on  surrender  sooner  than  expose  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  a  storm.     It  was  therefore  determined  to  treat, 

*  Varclii,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  237-240. 
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hut  on  the  basis  of  untouched  liberty  and  a  complete  amnesty 
for  Florentines  and  foreigners  of  every  nation  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  cause  ;  that  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga  should  declare 
himself  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  conditions;  publicly 
in  the  pope's  and  the  emperor's  name,  but  also  privately  in  his 
own  person.  As  a  preliminary  step  the  command  was  restored 
to  Malatesta  and  the  office  of  commissaiy  to  Zanobi  Bartolini : 
his  return  to  the  palace  was  however  attended  with  some  tumult 
by  the  "  Ostinati  "  who  were  averse  to  any  concessions,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Gascon  infantry  boldly  offered  to  attack  and  drive 
Malatesta  from  the  city.  These  troops  and  Dante  da  Castig- 
lione's  company  of  urban  militia  guarded  the  palace  that  night, 
but  in  the  face  of  eveiy  repeated  oath  about  four  hundred  young 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  amongst  whom  were  the  sons  and 
sons-in-law  of  Niccolo  Cappoui,  assembled  next  morning  in 
arms  at  Santo  Spirito  determined  to  support  Malatesta,  or  if 
necessary  receive  his  support  in  that  position ;  for  eveiything 
was  now  unsteady  uncertain  and  vacillating  * ! 

All  these  saw  the  impending  ruin  and  fled  like  vei'min  from 
the  falling  edifice  :  they  could  save  then*  goods,  their  persons, 
perhaps  their  life  by  doing  so,  and  in  the  absence  of  liberty 
these  were  precious  consolation,  but  they  weakened  their 
country  by  division  at  the  very  instant  when  union  would  have 
supported  a  loftier  tone  in  their  negotiations  if  it  did  not  even 
elicit  more  favom-able  conditions.  The  Sejgnory  attempted 
in  vain  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  honour,  religion,  duty ;  but 
Malatesta  and  the  Palleschi,  and  all  who  cared  more  about  living 

*  Their  leaders  were,  Alamanno  de'  Bettini,   II   Bravo  da  Somniaia,   and 

Pazzi,  Piero  Capponi,  Morticino  degli  Capacchio  Niccolini.     Amongst  them 

Antinori,  Piero  and  Filii)po  di  Niccolo  were  some  old  and  middle-aged  citi- 

Capponi,  Alessandro  di  Giuliano  Cap-  zens,  such  as  (Jiuliano   and  Lodovico 

poni,    Daniello    degli    Alberti,  Gian-  Capponi, Giovanfrancesco  and  I^ionardo 

nazzo    de'    Ncrli,    Giov'.    Lanficdini,  Ridolfi,  Lorenzo  Sfgni  and  Mainardo 

Lionaido  Ginori,  Piero  Vcttori,  Baccio  Cavalcante,  besides  many  others  par- 

Cavalcanti,   Lorenzo  Bcnvieni — Fran-  ticularly  of  Capponi's  and  the  neutral 

cesco   Guidetti,  Filippo  del  Migliore,  party. 
Pierfilippo    Pandolfini,    Bartolommeo 
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comfortably  than  living  free  rejoiced  in  tliis  schism  as  much  as 
the  real  patriots  deplored  it.  And  "  who  is  there,"  observes 
Varchi  in  his  o^vn  quaint  style,  "  who  is  there,  wishing  not  to 
deceive  themselves  or  others  that  will  not  believe  how  few  indeed 
are  they  that  prefer  liberty  to  life,  or  honesty  to  profit."  Ber- 
nardo da  Verrazzano  the  commissary  of  militia  for  Santo  Spirito 
was  deputed  to  them  but  after  unmeasured  abuse  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  levelled  arquebuse  of  Morticino  degli  Antinori ; 
Rosso  Buondelmonti  the  commissary  for  Santa  Maria  Novella 
had  no  better  fortune,  and  just  as  insolent  a  reception  ;  they  even 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  government  and  basely  declared 
that  they  owned  no  lord  but  Malatesta.  Eosso  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  Baglione's  quarters  and  entreated  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Seignory  to  remove  these  young  mutineers  from  Santo  Spirito ; 
but  he  peremptorily  refused,  declaring  in  return  that  he  acknow- 
ledged no  other  Seignory  but  them.  Things  had  now  come  to  a 
crisis;  Cencio  was  again  in  the  imperial  camp,  and  soon  after 
Baccio  Valori  was  in  close  conference  with  Malatesta  at  Casa  Bini 
within  the  walls.  There  it  was  decided  that  as  the  Seignory  could 
no  longer  command  they  must  of  necessity  obey,  and  in  this 
state  of  universal  terror  and  revolt  Bardo  Altoviti,  Jacopo  Mo- 
relli,  Jacopo  Gianfigliazzi  and  Lorenzo  Strozzi  were  selected  by 
government  as  ambassadors  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
while  Baccio  Cavalcanti  was  despatched  to  Rome  on  the  business 
of  reforming  the  state.  On  the  ninth  of  August  this  embassy 
repaired  to  the  camp,  but  while  absent  the  armed  malcontents 
from  Santo  Spirito  crossed  the  Arno  under  Alamanno  de'  Pazzi 
and  threatening  Dante  da  Castiglione's  diminished  guard  of 
"  Ostinati  "  at  the  palace,  for  he  himself  had  escaped,  forced 
them  though  unwillingly  to  disperse  after  nearly  approaching 
to  a  battle,  and  then  compelled  the  Seignory  to  release  all  the 
confined  Palleschi.  The  latter  instantly  repaired  to  Mala- 
testa with  strong  expressions  of  gratitude  for  their  libera- 
tion, every  act  of  authority  now  passing  in  his  name  alone. 
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The  ambassadors  returned  in  the  evening  with  the  articles  of 
capitulation  which  were  approved  on  the  eleventh,  and  com- 
pleted on  the  twelfth  of  August  1530.  By  these  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  "  Still  jyreserving  jniblic  liberty  "  the  emperor  was  to 
regulate  the  form  of  Florentine  government  within  four  months : 
that  all  exiles  of  the  Medician  party  were  to  be  recalled,  all  pri- 
soners liberated  :  that  the  city  should  pay  80,000  florins  within 
sLk  months :  that  within  two  days  fifty  hostages  should  be  selected 
by  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga  and  delivered  into  his  hands  until  all 
conditions  were  fulfilled ;  and  that  all  the  remaining  cities  and 
fortresses  should  be  surrendered  to  the  forthcoming  govern- 
ment. That  Malatesta  and  Colonna  should  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  the  Seignorj^  and  become  the  emperor's  soldiers 
for  such  a  time  and  with  such  a  force  as  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles,  and  afterwards  quit 
the  city  at  the  imperial  command.  That  any  citizen  might 
remove  freely  and  mimolested  from  Florence  to  Rome  or  other 
places  :  that  all  the  towns  captured  by  the  Imperialists  were 
to  be  returned  to  the  city  of  Florence.  That  the  pope,  his 
relations,  friends,  and  servants  were  to  forgive  and  forget  all 
injuries  and  live  as  brothers  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  that 
his  holiness  {"as  he  always  had  (/o»e")  would  show  affection 
clemency  and  compassion  for  his  country  and  countiymen  ;  and 
also  to  secure  this  and  all  the  other  conditions  the  pope  and 
emperor  bound  themselves  by  promise,  as  did  also  Don  Fer- 
rante Gonzaga  in  his  own  name,  that  they  should  receive  the 
imperial  signature  within  two  months.  Baccio  Valori  indivi- 
dually made  a  similar  promise  on  Clement's  part ;  all  the 
papal  and  imperial  subjects  who  had  fought  for  Florence  were 
pardoned,  and  thus  ended  the  melancholy  drama ! 

In  this  last  scene  a  bruised  yet  still  confiding  people  trusted 
to  the  honour  and  solemn  promises  of  a  deceitful  priest  and  a 
nefarious  sovereign,  both  of  whom  most  unscrupulously  tram- 
pled on  every  obstacle  to  their  own  selfish  desires.     Baccio 
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Valori  afid  all  his  train  of  faithless  emigrants  then  tooli 
up  their  residence  in  Florence  while  a  famished  population 
rushed  madly  to  the  imperial  camp  and  cleared  it  of  provi- 
sions :  Valori  occupied  the  public  palace  with  a  strong  guard 
of  Corsicans  and  in  defiance  of  all  agreements  almost  imme- 
diately assembled  a  parliament.  Hardly  three  hundred  citi- 
zens were  to  be  seen  ;  some  more  audacious  than  the  rest 
would  have  given  a  free  vote  but  were  repulsed  by  the  lance 
and  the  partisan  ;  and  Salvestro  Aldobrandini  addressing  this 
miserable  assembly  almost  in  mockery  as  "  the  Floreyitine 
people,'"  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  depute  their  power  to  a 
Balia  of  twelve  citizens  for  the  state's  reformation  ?  This  was 
repeated  three  times  and  finally  answered  by  a  few  sicldy 
cries  of  "  Yes,  yes,''  "  The  Balls,  the  Balls,"  "  The  Medici,  the 
Medici."  After  this  solemn  farce  a  Balia  was  named,  'the  re- 
publican magistracy  was  dissolved  in  all  its  branches ;  the  citi- 
zens disarmed,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  of  uncertain  and  fitful,  but  altogether  glorious  existence, 
Florentine  liberty  was  crushed  for  ever  *  ! 

In  this  siege  the  Imperialists  lost  fourteen  thousand  men 
and  two  hundred  captains  ;  the  besieged  eight  thousand  includ- 
ing eighty  captains,  mthout  reckoning  non-combatants  of  the 
lower  classes  or  the  peasantry  of  both  sexes  who  between  Flo- 
rence and  its  territory  died  in  countless  multitudes.  Men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  within  and  without  the  walls,  were 
mingled  together  in  one  promiscuous  ruin,  a  ruin  unmitigated  by 
any  touch  of  humanity  from  their  fierce  and  barbarous  enemies  ! 
Besides  what  was  destroyed  by  the  Florentines  themselves, 
immediately  round  the  capital  and  the  enormous  sums  squeezed 
from  them  by  stringent  taxation,  forced  loans,  and  public  though 
necessary  extortion ;  there  was  hardly  excepting  Pisa  and  Leg- 
horn ;  a  city,  castle,  town,  hamlet,  or  village  which  was  not 
sacked  and  often  several  times  plundered  or  cruelly  devastated ; 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  256. 
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and  not  a  single  palace,  nay  scarcely  a  house  remained  with 
doors  or  -windows;  even  the  very  iron  rings  and  wall-hooks 
were  wrenched  away  and  carried  off  by  friends  or  enemies  :  and 
all  this  to  satiate  the  vengeance  of  a  coped  and  crowned  mis- 
creant of  the  house  of  Medici  =!- !  Any  eye  that  has  once  seen, 
any  heart  that  has  ever  felt  the  native  beauties  of  Florence  ; 
her  gorgeous  temples  ;  her  frowning  mansions  ;  her  time-worn 
battlements ;  her  busy  suburbs  again  stretching  their  snowy  arms 
along  the  plain  :  the  plain  itself,  wide-spreading  and  sparkling 
with  innumerable  villas,  with  frequent  palaces,  churches  and 
convents ;  with  hamlets,  villages,  and  far-distant  towns ;  a 
garden  rich  in  corn,  in  olives  and  in  wine,  and  bounded  by 
its  many-coloured  hills,  all  equally  embellished  by  the  hand  of 
taste,  industiy,  and  refinement.  He  who  has  once  seen  this 
may  conceive  what  a  glorious  prize  presented  itself  to  the  gaze 
of  those  rapacious  hordes  who  under  the  name  of  soldiers  once 
ravaged  and  defaced  it  I  And  how  sad  the  contrast  when 
departing  Freedom  cast  a  lingering  glance  over  this  scene  of 
desolation  and  sighed  to  think  that  all  was  vainly  suffered  in 
her  cause  !  But  Liberty  had  ever  been  adored  and  abused  by 
the  Florentines  !  They  worshipped  her  as  a  veiled  goddess  ! 
They  knew  not  her  real  worth  ;  they  were  blind  to  her  charms  : 
she  was  never  courted  for  her  own  simple  beauty,  never  duly 
appreciated ;  wherefore  Florence  never  became  her  permanent 
abode.     She  left  it  to  the  uaevitable  Medici ! 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — Unchanged. 


*   Lettcre  da  Don  Fcrr'^.  Gonzaga  al  Segni,  Libri  iv    and  v.,  from  pp.  259- 

DucadiMantova,apud  Varchi,  Lib.xi.,  294. — Paulo  Giovio,   Lib.  xxix.,  pp. 

pp.    262-267.  —  Cambi,    pp.    68-75,  211-222.— Ammirato,   Lib.  xxx.,  pp. 

torn,  xxiii. — Ncrli,  Lil).  viii.,  pp.237-  407-412. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  cap. 

243.— Nardi,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.   379-384.  i",  pp.  13-14. 
—  Varclii,   Lib.xi.,  pp.  240-256. — 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FROM    AUGUST    1530    TO    MAY    1532. 


That  Malatesta  Baglione  was  false  from  his  first  connexion 
with  Florence  and  that  he  practised  a  deep  and  subtile  duplicity 
throughout  the  siege  can  scarcely  be  doubted  :  he  was 
fearful  of  losing  Perugia  and  therefore  wished  to 
propitiate  Clement;  but  the  supreme  military  command  of 
Florence  which  he  aimed  at  and  finally  obtained  was  too  bene- 
ficial to  forego,  wherefore  Baglione  resolved  to  steer  his  course 
so  artfully  that  while  he  became  a  principal  instrument  in  the 
subjugation  of  Florence  and  thus  perform  the  most  important 
service  that  could  possibly  be  done  for  Clement,  he  should 
still  appear  to  be  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Floren- 
tines and  so  reap  the  fruits  of  treachery  without  incurring  its 
odium. 

But  Malatesta  was  not  prepared  for  so  deep  and  stem  a 
feeling  or  so  noble  and  devoted  a  resolution  in  the  "  Trades- 
men "  he  so  affected  to  despise ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
abuse  their  confidence,  though  still  retaining  the  mask  of 
friendship,  he  unblushingly  declared  his  intentions  because 
supported  nay  almost  justified  in  his  conduct  by  a  vast  body 
of  discontented  citizens  who  despairing  of  the  commonwealth 
coalesced  with  its  destroyer.  It  was  the  generals  duty  after 
proper  remonstrance  to  obey  the  Seignory  or  resign  his  com- 
mand :  he  did  neither ;  but  on  the  contrary,  while  professing 
obedience  assumed  the  authority  of  dictator.  Yet  from  this 
conduct  it  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  infer  that  his  objec- 
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tions  to  a  general  engagement,  considered  as  purely  militaiy, 
were  either  false  or  futUe,  but  their  cogency  assisted  his 
treacheiy. 

When  Philibert  had  so  greatly  weakened  his  own  camp  by 
withdrawing  all  the  men-at-arms,  all  the  light  cavaliy,  and  a 
large  force  of  German  infantry  to  meet  Fermcci ;  and  when  the 
swollen  Arno,  as  if  seconding  the  gallant  spirit  of  its  sons, 
placed  a  watery  barrier  between  the  divided  hosts  of  their 
enemy ;  then  it  would  plainly  seem  that  even  good  military 
reasons  were  wanting  to  justify  Malatesta's  conduct.  His  faith 
such  as  it  was,  he  had  m  fact  pledged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  billet  which  "II  Zinzi,"  a  Pistoian  gentleman 
saw  taken  from  the  latter 's  breast  was  probably  thus  carried 
about  his  person  as  the  justification  of  so  bold  a  step  if 
death  should  prevent  liim  from  vindicating  his  own  mili- 
tary reputation :  but  so  little  idea  had  Ferrucci  of  the  prince 
being  able  to  quit  his  lines  with  such  a  force  that  he  at 
first  would  give  no  credit  to  the  tale,  and  when  convinced,  the 
deep  treachery  of  Malatesta  flashed  instantly  across  his  mind 
and  made  him  despair  of  the  enterprise. 

Both  before  and  after  this  occasion  it  is  probable  that  with 
reference  to  the  strong  position  numbers  and  experience  of  the 
Imperialists,  their  close  and  entire  command  of  the  whole  south- 
em  line  of  gates  and  ramparts,  the  easy  passage  of  the  river  and 
consequent  certainty  of  a  flank  or  rear  attack  by  the  northern 
division  while  the  Florentines  were  engaged  on  the  southern 
bank;  that  the  military  objections  urged  byBaglioneand  Colonna, 
besides  other  experienced  officers,  were  sound  and  wholesome  ; 
still  the  people  were  eager  to  try  that  ultimate  chance  of  salvation 
and  he  was  their  servant ;  he  should  have  resigned  or  obeyed  and 
he  made  a  show  of  both  while  busy  rivetting  the  fetters  of  the 
citizens.  By  barricading  the  bridges  and  turning  his  guns  on 
the  town  he  commanded  all  beyond  the  Amo,  justifying  this 
conduct  by  his  desire  of  saving  Florence   despite  of  herself, 
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and  with  the  open  support  of  the  malcontents  this  enabled  him 
to  cast  away  disguise  and  deliver  the  city  in  chains  to  her 
tyrant.  If  Malatesta  had  only  been  true  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Florence  would  have  baffled  the  enemy ;  Ferrucci  would 
probably  have  succeeded,  and  A'ictory  crowned  her  arms  ;  and 
this  might  have  roused  up  Venice,  Lombardy,  nay  all  Italy 
against  Charles  and  secured  existing  liberty:  but  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  in  the  face  of  such  a  power  Florence  could 
have  long  maintained  her  freedom  unless  France  again  appeared 
with  sincerity  and  vigour  in  the  field  *. 

The  entire  reason  of  Colonna's  mutability  is  still  unexplained: 
much  of  it  was  believed  to  arise  from  his  discomposure  at  not 
having  the  chief  command  thrust  upon  him  instead  of  Bag- 
lione ;  much  from  his  growing  jealousy  of  Ferrucci's  fame  whom 
ho  foresaw  would  occupy  the  highest  place  and  shine  with  the 
greatest  glory  if  successful :  yet  Colonna  appears  to  have  kept 
personally  free  from  actual  treachery  and  actively  coalesced 
with  Malatesta  only  in  what  as  an  officer  he  could  safely  assert; 
namely  that  as  a  dry  military  operation  the  Florentines'  scheme 
of  a  general  battle  was  preposterous.  Between  the  two  and  to 
their  eternal  shame  Florence  was  sacrificed,  her  liberties  de- 
stroyed, her  citizens  exiled  tortured  and  murdered,  and  her 
name  blotted  from  the  list  of  independent  nations  f.  Both 
Clement  and  Florence  were  exhausted  by  war  and  the  terms 
of  peace  were  perhaps  more  moderate  than  might  have  been 
expected,  certainly  more  than  would  have  been  granted  by  an 
angry  and  vindictive  priest  had  he  been  himself  on  the  spot  to 
dictate  them :  but  as  they  were  never  meant  to  be  observed 

*   Donato  Giannotti,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  89.  of  Traitorsy     If  there  were  no  other 

t  When  Mattco  Dandolo  was  asked  proof,  his  demands  on  Clement  VII. 

at  Venice  if  Mah-itesta  had  played  false  for  rewards  which  excited  the  indigna- 

to  Florence,  he  replied  aloud  in  the  tion  of  that  pontiff  would  be  sufficient, 

council  of  the  Pregati,  "He  has  sold  (Vide  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  254-259.) 

that  city  and  that  people,  and  the  But  Dandolo's  observation  would  have 

blood  of  those  poor  citizens,  ounce  by  applied  also  to  the  conduct  of  the  Vene- 

omice,  and  croxoned  himself  the  King  tians  themselves  towards  Florence. 
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further  than  suited  his  own  objects  Clement  YII.  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  signing  anything  that  came  before  him  *.  The  republic 
however  fell  decently,  wrapped  in  the  garb  of  freedom :  her 
knell  was  tolled  by  the  great  bell  which  mournfully  summoned 
her  last  parliament  and  then  was  broken  :  her  last  Seignory 
descended  to  the  Ringhiera  before  the  venerable  palace  of  all 
her  glory  and  all  her  crime ;  they  called  for  the  last  time  in 
bitter  mockery,  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  for  the  shadow 
of  that  power  whose  substance  was  departed  ;  and  then  disdain- 
fully returned  to  prove  the  difference  between  elastic  liberty 
and  leaden  despotism  f.  Nor  was  Florence  alone  :  by  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  V.  monarchy  was  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
Italian  peninsula ;  a  few  individuals  were  exalted  for  their 
crimes  and  treachery,  others  allowed  to  vegetate,  but  the  Italic 
spirit  was  bi'oken,  and  though  a  few  fragments  occasionally  glit- 
tered and  still  glitter  amidst  the  general  pollution,  the  rich  and 
beautiful  Italy  has  ever  since  remained  a  powerless  mass,  an 
interesting  niin,  the  shadow  of  something  that  has  been  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ! 

Florence  in  particular  exhibits  a  melancholy  picture  during 
her  early  moments  of  slavery,  for  as  at  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend  we  are  at  first  so  stunned  as  not  to  feel  the  full  measure 
of  our  misery,  in  like  manner  was  she  stmck  down  by  the  death 
of  her  dear-bought  liberty.  She  soon  awakened  to  the  truth. 
We  can  scarcely  describe  or  even  imagine,  says  Varchi,  the 
sadness,  the  terror,  the  universal  confusion  that  pervaded 
Florence  on  the  loss  of  her  freedom !  The  arrogant  victors 
frowned  on  and  reviled  the  vanquished ;  the  vanquished,  now 
timid  and  appalled,  cursed  liaglione  in  silence  but  doubtful  of 
consequences  dared  not  even  to  lift  their  eyes  against  theu'  ad- 
versaries :  the  young  citizens  now  become  conscious  of  their 
error  and  perceiving  no  remedy,  remained  sullen  and  dissatis- 

*  Varclii,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  287. 
t  Il>id.,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  25G  ;  Lib.  xii.,  p.  298. 
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fied  :  the  old,  seeing  both  life  and  property  in  peril,  and  repent- 
ing too  late  of  their  maddening  discord,  were  still  more 
moody:  the  nobles  became  vexed  and  angry  to  find  themselves 
scoffed  and  pointed  at  by  the  plebeians :  the  plebeians  under 
excessive  suffering  consoled  themselves  by  abusing  the  nobles  : 
the  rich  were  in  deep  and  anxious  thought  about  the  means  of 
saving  their  fortunes :  the  poor  day  and  night  intent  on  the 
mode  of  preserving  themselves  one  and  all  from  positive  starva- 
tion :  the  citizens  in  general,  now  that  the  more  generous  spirit 
which  before  sustained  them  had  departed,  were  depressed  and 
in  despair  at  the  extent  of  their  losses  :  the  rural  population 
infinitely  more  so,  because  nothing  whatever  remained  to 
them :  the  religious  orders  felt  shame  at  having  deceived  the 
laymen :  the  laymen  lamented  their  having  given  attention 
to  the  priests  :  men  were  become  extravagantly  suspicious  and 
circumspect :  women  beyond  measure  incredulous  and  mis- 
trustful :  each  individual,  in  short,  with  downcast  looks  and 
fearful  eyes  appeared  as  if  he  were  beside  himself,  and  all 
universally  pallid  and  discouraged,  were  in  constant  terror  of 
every  evil ;  but  not  without  great  and  fearful  occasion  *  !  The 
Baliaf  governed  Florence  for  some  months  in  its  own  name  and 
according  to  ancient  forms  of  Medician  rule  apparently  without 
Clement's  interference  ;  but  there  was  no  transaction  small  or 
great  that  he  did  not  direct ;  suiTounding  Florence  with  a  belt 
of  fire  he  drove  her,  scorpion-lilie,  to  destroy  herself.  The  first 
act  of  the  new  government  was  to  restore  the  house  of  Medici 
to  all  its  former  powers  and  privileges  ;  the  next  a  restitution 
of  the  gonfaloniership  and  Seignory  to  their  ancient  form  of 
bimensal  election,  Girolami  being  not  only  continued  in  office 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  269.  nardo    Ridolfi,     Andrea    Minerbetti, 

■t"  The    Balia   was    composed    of   the  Ottaviano  de' Medici,  Zanobi  Bartolini 

gonfalonier    (now  deposed)    Raffaello  Salimbeni,  Nir.colo   del    Troscia,  and 

Girolami,  Luigi  della  Stuffa,  Orman-  lastly,    the    Pope's    commissary   and 

nozzo  Deti,  Matteo  Niccolini,  Antonio  minion,  the  depositary  of  all  liis  secrets, 

Gualtcrotti,  Filippo  Macchiavelli,  Lio-  Baccio  Valori. 
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until  the  end  of  August  but  elected  as  one  of  the  Balia,  a  fil- 
leted and  crowned  victim  for  future  sacrifice  !  The  Decemvirate 
of  Peace  and  Liberty  was  abolished  and  the  "  Otto  di  Pratica  " 
soon  after  restored  :  all  other  leading  naagistracies  were  changed 
or  altogether  ceased  :  forced  loans  severe  taxation,  peremptory- 
extortions  by  the  domiciliary  visitors  of  a  board  expressly 
created  for  that  pui'pose,  and  all  unfairly  exacted  by  exempting 
the  Palleschi,  showed  plainly  that  former  injuries  were  not  to 
be  cancelled  by  any  lettered  parchment  however  broadly  sealed 
or  religiously  authenticated.  And  if  no  blood  had  flowed,  if 
no  exiles  had  followed,  this  retaliation  might  have  been  par- 
doned; but  the  High  Priest  of  Christianity  thirsted  after 
blood  * ! 

The  city  was  still  closely  beleaguered,  all  supplies  were 
stopped  because  the  Spanish  troops  in  particular,  hoped  thus 
to  increase  internal  discord  and  pecuniary  difiiculties,  and 
being  under  no  control  afford  themselves  an  excuse  for  plun- 
dering Florence  f.  Sixty-four  hostages  were  placed  in  the 
Imperialists'  power  at  various  times  all  of  whom  might  have 
escaped  had  not  anxiety  to  save  their  property  made  them 
put  confidence  in  the  articles  of  capitulation.  Money  however 
came  forth  so  copiously  as  to  astonish  even  the  Florentines  and 
occasion  a  remark  that  if  half  the  sum  had  been  earlier  pi'o- 
duced  they  might  still  have  preserved  their  liberty  I.  The 
citizens  were  all  disarmed  and  against  every  agreement 
forbidden  to  quit  the  town :  on  the  first  of  September  most 
of  the  Germans  were  paid  and  departed;  on  the  sixth  the 
Spaniards  followed,  but  after  a  furious  battle  with  the  Italian 
troops   which  probably   saved  Florence   from  sack   and   was 

*   Ammirato,  Lib.   xxxi.,  p.    413. —  great  gains  in  the  city,  because  almost 

Varclii,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  270-1.  all  the  money  including  the  soldiers' 

t  Ibid.,  p.   271. — Malatesta's  Letter  pay,  or  at  least  a  great  proportion  of 

to  Clement  VIL,  p.  281,  apud  Varcbi,  what  had  been  raised  was  spent  within 

Lib.  xii. — Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  246.  the  walls  or  returned  into  tlic  purses 

X  There  must  of  course  have  been  a  of  the  citizens.   (Vide  Curio  Capello, 

great  deal  of  money,  as  there  had  been  Lcttera  Ixxxii.) 
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believed  to  be  expressly  fomented  by  Clement  for  tliat  pur- 
pose *.  On  the  teiitli  Malatesta  was  peremptorily  ordered 
a-way  by  the  pope,  Colonna  having  departed  long  before,  and 
Lodovico  de  Lodrone  with  the  German  garrison  of  San  Donato, 
the  most  humane  and  best  of  the  Imperialists,  took  the  military 
command  of  Florence. 

The  persecutions  now  began  :  Benedetto  da  Foiano  had  been 
already  seized  and  sent  captive  to  Rome  by  Malatesta  in  order 
to  propitiate  Clement  VII.  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  bitter  enemy, 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability,  who  had  preached  zealously 
and  eloquently  against  him.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  that  cruel  pontiff":  Benedetto  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Civita,  also  a  Medici,  was  governor ;  but  he,  more  compas- 
sionate than  his  race,  endeavoured  not  only  to  soften  the  monk's 
confinement  but  to  mitigate  the  pontitF's  anger :  all  in  vain  ! 
Month  by  month  and  week  by  week  his  food,  his  necessaries, 
and  means  of  cleanliness  were  gradually  and  at  length  daily 
diminished  by  Clement's  order,  until  he  expired  in  all  the 
agonies  of  hunger,  thirst,  filth,  disease  and  general  misery  ! 
Nor  did  his  pious  offer  of  confuting  Luther's  heresy  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone,  avail  him  against  the  deadly  vengeance 
of  the  priestly  Medici  f. 

The  Fra  Zaccheria  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant ; 
Dante  da  Castiglione  in  that  of  a  priest  by  the  assistance  of 
Stefano  Colonna  who  would  not  suffer  a  man  that  had  so  bravely 
perilled  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Florence  to  die  by  her  execu- 
tioner. His  brother  Cericio  ;  Bogia  del  Bene ;  Giovacchino 
Guasconi,  and  Cardinal  Rucellai  all  were  equally  fortunate; 
but  torture  applied  in  more  than  full  measure  and  by  Clement's 
order  to  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  late  government 
prepared  the  way  for  the  axe  and  the  block.     The  able  and 

*  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  247. — Varchi,  Lib.  t  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxi.,  p.  416. — 
xii.,  pp.  277-279.  Varehi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  275. 
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determined  Carducci,  the  bold  and  intrepid  Bernardo  uncle  of 
Dante,  da  Castiglione ;  the  fierce  and  zealous  Gherardi,  Luigi 
Soderini,  Giovaubatista  Cei  and  Pier  Averardo  Giachinotti, 
all  fell  sacrifices  to  Clement's  personal  vengeance  and  the 
private  hatred  of  his  minions.  Nerli  attempts  to  justify 
these  bloody  executions  on  the  score  of  unconstitutional  and 
illegal  acts  while  in  power ;  but  independent  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  having  committed  some  of  them  they  were  all  exe- 
cutive acts  of  a  supreme  government  responsible  to  no  power 
on  earth  but  that  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  moreover  no  excep- 
tions appeared  in  the  amnesty.  They  were  pure  unmodified 
murders,  and  committed  after  three  mouths'  silence*!  Thus 
passed  the  month  of  October :  Raffaello  Girolami,  who  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  failings  was  at  least  true  to  his 
cause,  only  escaped  decapitation  for  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  tower  of  Pisa  because  he  had  lent  the  finger- ring  of  saint 
Zanobi,  who  was  of  his  family,  to  cure  a  disease  with  which  Don 
Ferrante  Gonzago's  son  was  about  that  period  afflicted!  He 
soon  died,  they  said  of  chagrin,  but  really  as  w^as  generally 
believed  by  poison.  Zanobi  Bartolini  bribed  Malatesta  who 
with  Gonzaga  saved  him  in  consequence  of  his  recent  conduct ; 
many  others  escaped  l)ut  were  condemned  and  their  property 
confiscated  f.  The  great  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  who  by  his 
strenuous  and  able  exertions  in  fortifying  San  Miniato  had  made 
himselfpeculiarly  obnoxious,  expected  no  mercy,  more  especially 
as  it  was  reported  to  Clement  although  falsely,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  demolish  the  Medician  palace  in  Via  Larga  and  turn 
its  site  into  a  square  to  be  called  "  La  Piazza  de  Midi "  in 
derision  of  that  family  !  During  the  last  few  days  of  the  siege 
therefore  he  kept  out  of  sight  and  on  its  final  termination  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend :  his  ovm 
residence  was  strictly  searched  by  the  official  minions,  even 

♦  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  230-1-2.  —  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  275,  277,  295.— 
Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxi.,  pp.  414-15.  +  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  289. 
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to  the  chimneys  and  privies,  and  much  wonder  was  created 
at  his  disappearance.  Many  a  long  day  did  he  thus  lie  hidden 
imtil  Medician  taste  overcame  pontifical  anger  and  he  not  only 
promised  this  illustrious  fugitive  a  free  pardon  but  the  employ- 
ment of  his  artistical  talents  if  he  would  only  show  himself,  and 
commanded  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched. 
Thus  assured  Michelangelo  ventured  forth,  and  more  from  fear 
than  fancy  (for  he  had  long  quitted  his  chisel)  executed  those 
beautiful  and  magnificent  statues  that  still  adorn  the  "Sagrestia 
nuova  "  of  the  Florentine  church  of  San  Lorenzo  *. 

Batista  della  Palla  was  cruelly  tortured  and  then  incarcer- 
ated at  Pisa  where  like  Girolami  he  was  murdered  to  hinder 
the  King  of  France  from  demanding  his  liberation,  as  Gonzaga 
was  prevented  from  doing  for  the  former !  Donato  Giannotti 
preserved  his  life  with  great  difficulty  through  the  intercession 
of  friends  but  under  rigid  conditions  of  banishment :  Salvestro 
Aldobrandini  was  similarly  protected  by  the  efforts  of  Cate- 
riua  de'  Medici  and  Baccio  Valori,  who  was  one  of  the  least 
cruel  although  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Palleschi.  He 
governed  Florence  despotically  until  Clement  hearing  from 
Ottaviano  de'  Medici  of  the  citizens'  universal  disunion  and 
envy  of  both  Valori  and  Guicciardini's  authority,  sent  the 
Archbishop  of  Capua  to  rule  instead ;  the  Balia  was  then 
enlarged  and  Baccio  Valori  made  president  of  Romagnaf.  The 
Seignory,  now  an  empty  name,  was  nominated  for  November  and 
December,  and  assumed  official  honours  under  the  gonfalonier- 
ship  of  SimoneTornabuoni  Senator  of  Rome:  persecution  still  con- 
tinued, especially  against  those  who  had  taken  any  part  in  burn- 
ing the  villas :  most  of  them  had  escaped ;  but  Benedetto  Ciofi  and 
Lionardo  Sacchetti  were  arrested ;  the  former  lost  his  head,  the 
latter  his  liberty,  and  finally  expired  in  a  dungeon:  some  were 
already  dead  but  their  name  was  attainted  and  their  property 

*  Varcbi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  293. — Vasari,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  146. 
t  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  253.— Varolii,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  289-91. 
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confiscated.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  were  banished 
for  three  years  to  distant  places  as  a  first  step  to  further 
persecution,  and  at  the  termination  of  their  exile  -when  the 
hopes  of  home  came  thick  upon  them  they  were  driven  in  pro- 
longed exile  to  places  still  more  remote,  wild,  or  incon- 
venient, until  hunted  to  despair  they  as  was  intended  broke 
their  rules,  became  declared  rebels,  and  had  an  unmitigated 
sentence  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property  pronounced 
against  them  *  ! 

Clement  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  to  remove  Caterina 
de'  Medici  from  Florence  where  as  yet  he  would  suffer  none  of 
his  own  family  to  reside  :  his  vengeance  worked  through  second 
causes  ;  he  knew  exactly  what  instniments  would  suit  him  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the  world  his  immediate  part  in 
the  bloody  scenes  and  wide-spread  persecutions  which  he  com- 
manded. He  wished  men  to  believe  that  the  war  had  been 
between  the  nobles  and  plebeians,  (meaning  by  the  latter  term 
all  of  whatever  rank  that  opposed  him)  not  between  himself 
and  the  city  f .  The  ostensible  rulers  previous  to  Capua's 
arrival,  were  Baccio  Valori,  Francesco  Guicciai'dini,  (whose 
brother  Luigi  governed  Pisa  with  extreme  cinielty)  Francesco 
Vettori,  and  Ruberto  Acciaiuoli;  all  base  and  willing  tools  of  a 
vindictive  bastard  :  they  made  the  scaffold  run  with  blood,  they 
confiscated  the  possessions  of  innocent  men,  broke  all  treaties, 
glutted  their  own  vengeance,  restored  church  and  confiscated 
property  without  any  remuneration,  and  with  a  false  appear 
ance  of  clemency  drove  many  unoffending  families  into  exile 
for  more  certain  and  leisurely  destruction !  These  and  others 
with  them  were  the  men,  who  thus  extending  the  sweets 
of  vengeance  over  a  term  of  years,  remained  still  unsati- 
ated ;  who  ovei-whelmed  their  victims  with  a  heavy  and 
partial  taxation,  who  disarmed  the  citizens  under  the  penalty 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  303. 
+  Ncrli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  248.— Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  SU. 
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of  deatli  accompanied  by  frightful  persecutions ;  and  to  pre- 
serve this  reign  of  terror  coerced  them  by  a  band  of  those  very 
soldiers  who  had  been  carrying  fire  and  sword  throughout  their 
afflicted  country !  These  were  the  immediate  instruments  of 
papal  vengeance ;  but  their  own  private  hate,  their  rapacity, 
and  unbounded  ambition  spurred  them  on  bravely  to  the  task 
and  made  them  even  exceed,  not  the  cruelty,  but  the  low  and 
cunning  policy  of  Clement.  Men  were  banished  by  wholesale 
for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  to  enrich  the 
tijr ants*,  ami  amongst  those,  O  shame  to  genius!  Francesco 
Guicciardiui  shone  conspicuous  above  his  fellows  f  !  He  advised 
Clement,  who  was  in  no  need  of  such  council,  to  inculpate 
many  citizens  deeply  in  all  the  rigours  of  his  rule  in  order  to 
bind  them  more  firmly  to  bis  cause  by  the  odium  they  would 
excite  ;  nor  was  he  the  only  evil  counsellor :  many  more  advised 
and  instigated  the  too  willing  pope  to  unrelaxing  cruelty,  and 
not  satisfied  with  urging  this  in  plain  prose,  Niccolo  de'  Nobili 
a  grave  and  distinguished  doctor  of  laws,  vomited  forth  his 
intemperance  in  the  form  of  miserable  sonnets  beseeching 
Clement  to  go  on,  and  punish  and  rid  Florence  of  every 
Piagnone  as  an  enemy  to  him  the  city  and  the  public  good  I. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement  which  for  the  time  suited 
the  passions  of  both,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  Palleschi 
were  prepared  to  establish  a  Medician  dynasty  in  Florence ; 
Clement  at  least  did  not  feel  thus  sure  of  them  although  he 
was  resolved  they  should  stand  or  fall  with  his  family  therefore 
sent  young  Alessandro  to  the  imperial  court  to  urge  a  final 
arrangement  of  Florentine  affairs :  Charles  was  however  in 
no  hurry ;  he  was  as  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  religious 

*  It  was  literally  so;  men  were  sen-  — F.  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  352. —  Guic- 

tenced  to  exile  and  imprisonment  on  ciardini.  Lib.  xx.,  cap.   i.,   p.    15. — 

purpose   to    be    bought    off    by   their  Segni,   Lib.  v.,  p.  305,   &c. — Varchi, 

friends  without  regard  to  guilt  or  inno-  Lib.  xii.,  p.  310. — Sismondi,  vol.  xii., 

cence,but  as  private  vengeance  dictated,  p.  96. — Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  iii., 

t  G.  Cambij  torn,  xxiii.,  pp.  79  to  95.  p.  124.       J  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  310. 
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differences  by  a  general  council  as  Clement  was  for  that  of  Tus- 
cany and  never  ceased  urging  it :  but  the  pontiff  s  illegitimacy 
was  an  indistinct  yet  insurmountable  bar  to  any  such  assembly  ; 
he  dreaded  deposition ;  his  cruelties  at  Florence  which  were 
universally  execrated,  would  have  facilitated  this,  and  aware  of 
these  terrors  the  Lutherans  with  covert  malice  continually 
demanded  a  general  council  *. 

Besides  this  Charles  probably  wanted  to  see  a  little  more 
into  the  character  of  that  son-in-law  whom  he  was  about  to 
employ  for  his  own  objects  in  the  government  of  Tuscany, 
wherefore  nearly  a  year  was  allowed  to  elapse  ere  Alessandro, 
who  had  been  created  Duke  of  Civita  Penna,  was  sent  to 
trample  more  firmly  upon  the  necks  of  the  Florentines.  Mean- 
while that  unhappy  people  through  Clement's  orders  were  visited 
by  fresh  sorrows  and  fresh  exiles  at  every  change  of  magistracy 
so  that  even  the  terrible  persecution  of  1434  would  scarcely 
have  surpassed  it  had  not  a  universal  cry  of  Italian  indigna- 
tion echoed  beyond  the  Alps  and  reached  the  distant  emperor. 
Charles  instantly  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  to  inculpate  more 
citizens  in  these  disgusting  severities,  load  them  with  universal 
odium,  and  so  bind  them  to  the  car  of  the  Medici  as  Guicciar- 
dini  advised ;  Clement  even  in  the  beginning  of  October 
added  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  members  to  the  Balia  as 
Annioti,  and  thus  united  this  council  took  the  name  of  the 
"  Balia  Mar/ ff lore"  or  Senate,  and  subsequently  formed  the 
basis  of  the  "  Council  of  Two  Hundred"  hereafter  to  be  noticed  ; 
it  succeeded  the  Great  Council  with  all  its  powers  but  was 
completely  subject  to  the  pontiff  f. 

Arezzo  by  the  help  of  Gonzaga's  Spaniards  was  reduced  to  a 
reluctant  obedience,  for  she  wislied  to  get  free  from 

A.D.  1531. 

Florence  and  had  already  offered  herself  to  the  em- 
peror :  Siena  by  the  same  army  was  compelled  to  receive  her 
exiles  at  Clements  hands  with  a  Spanish  garrison  to  protect 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  330,  &c.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  315-320, 
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them,  for  Fabio  Petrucci  was  dead,  and  by  force  alone  could 
the  pontiff  expect  to  maintain  his  ascendancy  over  that  re- 
public. It  was  also  determined  to  lay  the  iron  hand  of  des- 
potism more  heavily  on  Florence  and  rivet  her  chains  with  a 
citadel:  as  a  preliminary  step  a  "Board  of  Five"  was  created 
to  supermtend  the  fortifications  in  general  for  one  year,  and 
a  new  tax  was  levied  on  each  house  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
actual  building  of  this  citadel  belongs  to  a  later  period. 
Another  board  was  named  for  the  remission  of  taxes  in 
arrear  by  which  two  classes  benefited :  the  rich  and  powerful 
who  feeling  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  molestation 
were  intentional  defaulters,  and  the  really  indigent  who  could 
not  by  any  possibility  pay  their  contributions :  both  were 
allowed  to  compound  from  time  to  time,  and  so  the  poor 
being  relieved  and  the  great  favoured,  while  a  small  sum 
rolled  into  the  treasury  and  new  places  ministered  to  the 
craving  of  hungiy  partisans,  this  measure  was  not  so  unpo- 
pular as  some  others  of  that  distressful  period.  Amongst 
these  the  arms  bill  already  noticed  became  preeminently 
obnoxious  and  even  terrible.  A  decree  went  forth  of  the 
"  Otto  di  Giiarda  e  Balia  "  ordering  arms  of  every  sort  to  be 
delivered  up  within  a  given  time,  with  certain  exceptions, 
under  the  penalty  of  1000  florins  and  the  offender's  house 
being  given  over  to  public  plunder.  As  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  people  had  been  armed  during  the  siege  the  quantity 
thus  received  at  the  palace  was  almost  innumerable  :  still  there 
was  not  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  apprehensions  of  government 
or  accord  -n-ith  the  information  brought  by  the  swarms  of  spies 
who  infested  eveiy  crevice  of  the  city ;  namely,  that  the  finest 
coats-of-mail,  the  most  splendid  corselets,  and  the  richest  suits 
of  armour  were  still  concealed  by  the  citizens.  Whereupon 
decree  after  decree  was  promulgated  commanding  the  most 
rigid  search  to  be  made,  and  the  penalty  of  death  to  be  inflicted 
on  all  without  distinction  who  should  be  found  disobedient ! 
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Such  terror  overcame  the  citizens  after  the  passing  of  this 
sanguinary  law  that  quantities  of  arms  were  secretly  cast  into 
the  Amo,  and  in  the  mornings  every  market,  public  place,  cor- 
ner, and  low-built  wall  glittered  with  abandoned  weapons  and 
rich  armour,  the  last  sad  fragments  of  Florentine  liberty.  So 
general  and  deep  was  the  terror  that  none  dared  touch  or  even 
look  at  these  relics,  nay  the  early  passengers  shunned  them 
like  infected  things  as  they  glistened  in  the  morning  light, 
and  fearfully  turned  away  then-  steps  lest  they  should  be  seen 
by  the  officers  who  were  continually  prowling  about  to  pounce 
on  those  hapless  citizens  most  worth  sacrificing  to  their  ven- 
geance or  rapacity. 

Under  this  authority  eveiy  spy  and  government  miscreant  with 
the  pretext  of  searching  for  arms  entered  and  plundered  what 
houses  they  pleased ;  occasionally  carrying  forbidden  weapons 
along  with  them,  and  pretending  to  discover  these  fatal  im- 
plements in  the  dwelling  they  dragged  its  owner  before  the 
tribunals,  or  if  he  was  absent,  took  legal  possession  of  the 
premises  and  after  maldng  an  inventoiy  of  everything  denounced 
him  as  a  culprit.  In  proceedings  so  bai'barous  all  those  suspected 
persons  under  the  general  denomination  of  "  Piagnoni  "  suf- 
fered most  cruelly,  and  Ser  Maurizio  of  Milan  the  chancellor  or 
secretary  of  the  "  Otto  di  Balia,"  but  in  reality  their  master, 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  most  dreaded  of  the  ancient  podestas 
from  Agubbio.  He  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Ley  va  ;  o)-  if  not,  he  proved  at  least  that  the  Spaniard's  example 
was  not  unheeded :  with  a  terrible  countenance,  a  rough  and 
insulting  tongue,  and  a  heart  of  stone,  he  was  cruel  in  his  acts, 
more  cruel  in  liis  examinations,  and  most  cruel  in  his  decisions  : 
torture  was  bis  nourishment,  and  he  quaffed  it  deep ;  his  pre- 
sence, his  very  sight  was  shunned  as  an  ill  omen  and  often  as 
certain  destruction.  Not  satisfied  with  the  fiendish  acts  of  his 
myrmidons  he  ordered  ai-ms  and  armour  to  be  clandestinely 
introduced  into  certain  houses  during  the  night  season  and  thus 

VOL.  IV.  L  L 
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entangling  his  victims  made  examples  so  terrible  tbat  all  Flo- 
rence shuddered  and  men  were  even  fearful  of  keeping  a  com- 
mon ferruled  stick  or  any  other  piece  of  pointed  iron  or  walk- 
ing-staff, naj^  the  very  merest  utensil  that  could  by  an  indefinite 
stretch  of  fancy  assume  the  appearance  of  a  weapon  was  avoided. 
And  these,  says  Varchi,  are  no  rhetorical  flourishes,  but  what 
many  a  man  and  woman  still  alive  can  well  remember !  Such 
were  some  of  the  blessed  consequences  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 's 
restoration  to  his  native  country  ! 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  plague  which  appeared  and  disappeared 
during  the  siege  had  been  again  spread  by  the  German  de- 
tachment from  San  Donate ;  working  silently  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  it  broke  out  with  increased  virulence  in  the 
spring  of  1531,  and  as  no  ground  had  been  tilled  or  seed 
sown,  the  prospects  of  this  oppressed,  starving,  and  persecuted 
people  were  dark  and  indescribably  mournful  *. 

Two  months  had  now  passed  beyond  the  period  named  for  the 
emperor's  decision  about  the  newllorentine  constitution  without 
his  having  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  declare  himself  on  this 
subject,  or  even  on  the  marriage  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  with 
his  daughter :  Clement  became  impatient,  and  the  Balia  by 
his  command  but  in  their  own  name,  under  the  gonfaloniership 
of  Raffaello  de'  Medici  who  from  his  office  was  one  of  them,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  February  1531  decreed  as  follows.  That  in 
consequence  of  the  well-known  virtues,  life,  and  manners  of  the 
illustrious  Duke  Alexander  of  Medicis  son  of  Lorenzo  late 
Duke  of  Urbino,  and  for  the  sake  of  acknowledging  the  many 
and  great  benefits  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual  received  from 
the  illustrious  house  of  Medici,  his  excellency  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Balia  and  notwithstanding  any  legal  disabilities 
simultaneously  exercise  all  the  offices  of  state  even  the  supreme 
magistracy,  and  vote  in  them  and  preside  at  his  pleasure  not- 
withstanding any  law  or  custom  to  the  contrary  f .     This  was  a 

"-*=  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  351-354.  +  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  324. 
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vast  stride  over  the  neck  of  the  people  from  the  clays  of  Lorenzo 
■who  in  all  the  plentitude  of  power  and  talent  never  ventured  to 
become  Gonfalonier  of  Justice  against  the  long-established  laws 
and  customs  of  the  commonwealth  and  died  under  the  required 
age  without  ever  having  enjoyed  that  office  !  '  It  was  the  first  and 
most  important  step  to  the  future  principality  ;  yet  amidst  the 
wreck  of  freedom,  even  in  the  very  citadel  of  his  power,  twelve 
adverse  votes  proved  to  the  tyrant  Clement  that  as  many  noble 
hearts  either  execrated  his  cruelty  or  still  beat  warmly  for  liberty  * . 
The  ruin  occasioned  by  a  restitution  of  church  and  rebels'  pro- 
perty without  any  compensation  was  fearful  amongst  large  classes 
of  the  community,  for  tempted  by  low  prices  and  public  faith 
they  had  expended  the  savings  of  a  whole  life  in  such  invest- 
ments :  even  those  who  had  lost  their  all  by  the  enemy's  ravages 
were  denied  redress,  while  public  debtors  out  of  whom  anything 
could  be  extracted  were  seized  on  with  avidity  by  the  ministerial 
hai-pies  :  this  was  followed  by  a  wide-spx'ead  and  crushing  im- 
jiost  of  no  less  than  160,000  florins,  levied  with  infinite  rigour 
and  the  usual  partiality  f .  To  secure  the  power  of  continuing 
such  acts  twenty-four  '^  Accoiypiatori'  were  selected,  according 
to  the  old  Medician  policy,  for  superintending  the  scrutiny ; 
they  were  chosen  for  one  year  with  the  faculty  of  self- continu- 
ance, and  as  they  controlled  the  whole  government  even  to  its 
smallest  branches  by  their  powers  of  rejection  they  were  studi- 
ously culled  from  the  flower  of  Medician  parasites ;[.  Although 
the  name  of  "  Accoppiatori"  is,  according  to  Varchi,  as  old  as 
1115  yet  the  elder  Cosimo  first  brought  this  engine  into 
serious  and  permanent  action  as  a  piece  of  state  machineiy, 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  32.5.  Rucellai,   Giovanni   Corsi,   Francesco 

+  Ibid.,  p.  323.  SerristorijMatteoStroz/.i,  JacopoGian- 

'X  Their  names  were,  liuigi  della  Stufa,  figlazzi,  Bartolonimeo  di  Filippo  Yalori, 

Onnano7.7.o     Deti,    Matteo    Nicrolini,  Ottaviano  di  Lorenzo  dc' Medici,  Luigi 

Francesco  Guicciardini,  Antonio  Gual-  Ridolfi,  Agostino  Vettori  ;  and,  for  the 

tcrotti,  Filippo  Maccliiavelli,  Girolaino  minor  trades,  Michele  del  Cittadino, 

Capponi,  Ruberto  Pucci,  Ruberto  Ac-  Niccolo    del    Troscia,    Bernardo    del 

ciaiuoli,     Andrea    Miiicrbctti,    Palla  Tovaglia,  and  Angiolino  Angiglini, 

LL  2 
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after  his  restoration  in  1434.  At  that  epoch  and  before  the 
institution  of  the  Great  Council  the  Seignory  and  all  other 
magistrates  were  chosen  by  lot,  and  Cosimo  fearful  of  a 
Seignory-  (at  that  time  absolute  as  being  without  appeal) 
which  might  serve  him  as  he  served  others,  instituted  the 
"  Accoppiatori"  for  the  express  purpose  of  selecting  staunch 
partisans  to  fill  the  various  purses  whence  the  several  magis- 
tracies were  drawn  by  lot  for  a  series  of  years  ;  the  number 
of  such  purses  amounting  sometimes  to  seventy,  but  varying 
at  each  scrutiny  according  to  the  designs  of  the  ascendant 
faction.  This  scrutiny  was  always  a  tedious  operation,  because 
every  citizen's  name  to  the  number  of  some  thousands  was 
separately  put  up  and  his  efficiency  discussed ;  but  the  present 
one  on  account  of  the  plague,  was  not  terminated  until  January 
1532,  and  the  Accoppiatori  havuig  complete  power  to  fill  the 
reservoir  which  supplied  every  state  magistracy  from  the 
Balia  downwards,  were  lords  of  the  republic,  but  slaves  of 
the  Medici.  Other  changes  in  the  various  corporate  trades, 
the  Court  of  Mercanzia  or  Admiralty,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
were  made  with  a  similar  object  by  the  Balia,  all  tending  to 
consolidate  and  extend  the  penetrating  influence  of  absolute 
Medician  authority  *, 

About  this  time  Ippolito  de'  Medici  being  convinced  of 
Clement  VII. 's  intention  to  sacrifice  his  superior  and  as  he 
imagined,  nearer  claims  on  the  family  greatness  to  the  more 
favoured  Alexander  whom  he  detested,  determined  to  attempt 
Florence  ere  the  latter  could  quit  the  imperial  couit  which  was 
then  in  Flanders.  Spurred  forward  by  rage  and  jealousy  he 
suddenly  left  Rome  unknown  to  Clement  and  pushed  on  rapidly 
towards  Florence  in  hopes  of  creating  a  revolution  in  his  own 
behalf :  as  the  least  unpopular  of  the  race  he  perhaps  might 
have  succeeded  had  he  not  stopped  a  night  on  the  road,  which 
allowed  a  courier  sent  after  him  in  great  haste  from  Eome,  to 

*  Varchi,  Lib,  xii.,  pp.  341-3. 
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anticipate  his  arrival,  aud  Baccio  Valori  following  soon  after 
with  large  promises  on  the  part  of  Clement  he  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  return  quietly  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  and 
give  up  the  entei-prise.  This  young  cardinal  was  the  son  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  hy  a  lady  of  Urbino  and  at  this  time  about 
twenty-one  years  old :  beautiful  in  person,  agreeable,  with  a 
quick  and  clever  understanding,  he  united  great  affability  to 
extreme  grace,  and  natural  liberality.  Being  himself  both 
learned  and  accomplished  he  patronised  arms  and  letters  and 
was  celebrated  accordingly ;  but  he  was  also  light,  vain,  incon- 
stant, and  easily  excited  to  act  against  his  own  judgment  by  the 
influence  of  designing  companions  :  although  ambitious,  still  no 
great  pui-pose  moved  him,  and  he  was  more  sensual  than  in- 
tellectual in  his  general  objects.  Arms  were  his  natural  inclina- 
tion, not  the  church ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  bene- 
fices given  to  liim  by  Clement  he  was  always  dissatisfied  with 
his  condition  ;  this  coupled  with  an  excessive  hatred  of  Alexan- 
der caused  subsequent  acts  of  hostility  in  conjunction  with  the 
Florentine  exiles  *. 

The  emperor's  delays,  his  eagerness  for  a  general  council, 
and  the  consignment  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  all  exasperated  Clement  and  made  him  contemplate 
•with  extreme  pleasure  the  French  monarch's  reopening  hatred, 
if  not  his  negotiations  and  final  alliance  with  the  Turks  against 
that  monarch.  At  length  Alexander  quitted  the  imperial  court 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  future  son-in-law,  and  on  the  fifth  of 
July  1531  accompanied  by  Charles's  nuncio  Giovanni  Antonio 
JVIuscettola  proceeded  from  Prato  to  Floi'ence  where  the  latter 
formally  communicated  his  master "s  pleasure  to  the  citizens.  By 
this  the  Florentines  found  themselves  readmitted  to  imperial 
favour  and  all  former  privileges  on  condition  that  Alexander  of 
Medicis  were  acknowledged  chief  and  dulie  of  the  republic,  and 
his  children  after  liim  ;  and  m  default  of  heirs  tlie  nearest  male 

•  Varolii,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  344-7. 
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descendants  of  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  di  Giovanni  di  Bichi  de' 
Medici  ■'-.  Any  contradiction  or  resistance  to  this  decree  subjected 
Florence  to  tlie  forfeiture  of  all  her  privileges  and  national  inde- 
pendence with  final  devolution  to  the  empire :  yet  it  did  not  in 
point  of  fact  do  more  than  confirm  and  preserve  by  hereditary 
succession  the  authority  of  "Preposto"  or  chief  of  the  republic 
■which  the  Balia  had  ah'eady  conferred  upon  Alexander,  without 
any  alteration  of  existing  forms  f . 

Nevertheless  all,  and  more  than  all  of  that  undefined  and 
floating  j)0"wer  which  the  house  of  Medici  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
from  corrupt  influence  was  now  for  the  first  time  concentrated 
into  a  solid  and  acknowledged  right  and  incorporated  with  the 
constitution.  The  imperial  bull  was  read  by  the  public  secretary 
Francesco  Campana  after  Muscettola's  address,  and  answered 
by  the  gonfalonier  Benedetto  Buondelraonte  in  an  abject 
grovelling  speech  unworthy  even  of  a  Medician  parasite.  The 
"Proposti"  of  the  Colleges,  the  "Captains  of  Party,"  the  "Otto 
di  Pratica,"  the  "  Otto  di  Balia,"  the  "  Conservators  of  the 
Laws,"  the  officers  of  the  Mount,  the  "  Massai  di  Camera,"  the 
"  Six  of  the  Mercatanzia,"  the  "  Proccuratori  delle  Fortifica- 
zioni"  and  the  Grand  Balia,  then  successively  advanced,  and  in 
the  name  of  their  respective  magistracies  reverently  touched  the 
imperial  bull  with  the  right  hand,  and  lifting  their  ''  Capimcci" 
or  head-gear  with  the  left  in  token  of  deep  respect,  accepted 
and  promised  obedience  to  the  august  decree.  No  mention  was 
made  in  this  edict  of  the  preservation  of  Florentine  liberty, 
wherefore  many,  even  of  the  Palleschi,  swore  fealty  to  their 
new  sovereign  with  a  heart  less  cheerful  than  their  countenance 
when  they  saw  the  leading  article  of  capitulation  utterly  and 
contemptuously  neglected.  This  ceremony  being  finished,  a 
formal  completion,  delivery,  and  public  registration  of  the  act 

*  Segni    says  that    Muscettola  came  cotem^^orar?/ writers  all  Florentinessay 

first  to  arrange  the  government,  and  the}-  came  together  !    Where  is  truth  ? 

Alexander  some  time  afterwards. — He  +  Nerli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  258. — Varchi,  Lib. 

was  a  cotemporary  ;  Varchi  and  other  xii.,  p.  355. 
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was  made,  and  according  to  party  writers  amidst  universal  satis- 
faction. The  duke  then  took  his  seat  as  "  Proposto"  of  the 
Seignory  and  for  form-sake  proposed  the  distribution  of  alms  to 
some  distressed  convents ;  afterwards  returning  to  his  palace 
he  ordered  the  liberation  of  certain  prisoners,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  bonfires  and  illuminations  filled  the  town,  the  event 
says  Yarchi  being  celebi-ated  "with  incredible  joy  and  incredible 
son'ow  !"  Night  then  closed  in,  dark  and  silent,  and  the  destiny 
of  Florence  was  accomplished  * ! 

Next  morning  the  Gonfalonier  and  Seignory  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  repaired  to  the  Medician  palace  to  attend  a  doubtful 
offspring  of  the  race  that  built  it,  once  their  equals,  now 
their  lords,  and  for  ever  their  tyrants:  here  the  overture 
to  this  new  drama  was  reheai'sed,  for  before  they  could  even 
gain  an  entrance  into  any  chamber  preparatory  to  a  personal 
audience,  they  were  allowed  for  a  considerable  time  to  pace 
the  outward  hall  at  their  leisure  amidst  half-hidden  scoffs  and 
laughter  from  the  courtiers  f !  But  they  moreover  committed  a 
great  error  in  believing,  if  they  ever  did  believe,  that  either 
Clement  or  Alexander  would  be  content  -o-ith  any  authority 
short  of  despotism,  even  in  appearance :  the  pope  was  deter- 
mined to  exalt  his  kinsman  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness ; 
he  was  a  favourite,  and  the  Holy  Father  had  as  good  reason  to 
believe  him  his  own  temporal  son  as  that  of  Lorenzo,  if  indeed 
he  could  be  claimed  by  either  and  were  not  really  the  offspring  of 
a  common  muleteer  who  shared  the  favour,  or  was  the  lawful 
husband  of  his  mother  at  the  same  period.  This  woman  it  is 
said  was  unable  to  decide  between  the  muleteer  and  the  Medici, 
but  as  the  vengeance  of  Alexander  seemed  likely  to  exceed  that 
of  the  pontiff  himself,  he  was  fondly  hailed  as  his  own  and  had  both 
his  deeds  and  authoi'ity  previously  sanctified  by  the  approbation 
of  the  Churchy.  Alexander  fearful  of  the  plague  which  still  de. 

•  Ncrli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  258.  —  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  261-2.  f  Ibid.,  p.  3C3. 

J  Ibid.,  Lib.  .\iii.,  p.  8. 
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vasted  Florence,  returned  to  his  provisional  residence  at  Prato 
and  thence  rejiaired  to  Rome,  so  that  the  Archbishop  of  Capua 
administered  the  government  until  the  end  of  October  when 
the  former  returned  to  wither  all  Florence  by  his  presence. 
But  before  this,  even  as  early  as  the  eighth  of  September,  one 
of  the  first  shocks  was  given  to  ancient  democratic  institutions 
in  an  order  not  to  reelect  the  sixteen  Gonfaloniers  of  Com- 
panies. Considered  by  itself  the  abolition  of  this  always 
youthful  and  generally  turbulent  magistracy,  was  more  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise ;  all  writers  seem  to  agree  that  its  good 
qualities  were  far  overbalanced  by  its  defects,  and  that  with  the 
ciy  of  "  Liberty  in  danger"  these  gonfaloniers,  its  appointed 
defenders,  became  themselves  some  of  the  greatest  tyrants  of 
the  state,  often  overpowering  the  Seignory  and  carrying  every- 
thing by  violence.  For  this  reason  Giannotti  strongly  recom- 
mended their  suppression  in  his  project  of  reform  addi-essed  to 
Niccolo  Capponi,  and  probably  about  this  very  time  re-addressed 
it  as  already  mentioned,  to  Zanobi  Bartolini  *. 

But  taken  as  an  index  to  coming  events  this  blow  was  fearful, 
and  proved  moreover  the  altered  power  of  the  Medici  when 
with  a  smgle  word  from  afar  they  were  able  and  could  afford 
to  sacrifice  one  of  the  most  efficient  engines  of  their  ancient 
authority :  for  nothing,  it  may  be  remembered,  brought  them 
more  numerous  or  more  obsequious  adherents  than  the  faculty 
of  packing  the  colleges  when  after  the  pestilence  they  were 
made  the  channel  to  higher  honours  f.  Exemption  from  the 
trouble  of  conciliation,  the  diminution  of  magistracies ;  a  thing 
intrinsically  beneficial ;  and  the  prevention  of  any  legal  assem- 
blage of  citizens  under  those  ancient  and  popular  banners, 
were  the  immediate  purposes  fulfilled  by  this  startling  decree. 
The  twelve  Buonomini  were  still  allowed  to  stand,  but  with 

*  Nerli,  Lib,  xi.,  pp.  258-9. — Varchi,  dclla  Rep.  Fiov.,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vii. 

Lib.  xii.,  p.  364. — Giannotti,  Lettera  f  Giannotti  della  Rep.  Fior.,  Lib.  ii., 

a   N.   Capponi,    torn,    xxiii.,    p.    145,  cap.  vii. 
Delizee  degli  Erud.  Tos. — Giannotti 
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far  more  limited  functions  and  only  in  conjunction  witli  other 
magistracies  ;  and  to  show  their  gratitude  for  all  these  benefits, 
including  more  and  excessive  taxation,  Francesco  Vettori  and 
Palla  Piucellai  were  despatched  as  ambassadors  extraordinarj' 
to  the  imperial  court  in  the  name  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Flo- 
rentine republic  (for  they  still  retained  this  appellation)  to 
assure  his  majesty  that  being  dissatisfied  with  having  only 
thanked  him  by  letter,  they  wished  now  to  express  their  grati- 
tude more  fully  by  the  mouth  of  their  representatives  for  his 
immeasurable  beneficence  in  having  given  to  them  as  chief  of 
the  republic,  so  distinguished  a  person  as  Alexander  of  Medicis ! 
The  ambassadors  then  entered  into  a  long  panegyric  of  that 
prince's  virtues,  of  the  general  satisfaction  produced  by  his 
government;  delights  which  would  ever  last,  a  government 
"which  would  be  ever  respected,  both  from  his  own  most  excel- 
lent qualities  and  from  respect  to  the  hand  that  gave  him ! 
They  afterwards  proceeded  to  xalify  in  the  most  contemptuous 
terms  the  whole  state  of  popular  rule  as  one  which  had  ever 
detested  the  imperial  greatness  in  Italy,  and  as  highly  lauded 
that  of  the  Medici  which  had  on  the  contrary  rejoiced  in  and 
supported  eveiy  extension  of  imj^erial  power.  Such  was  Flo- 
rentine sycophancy  !  "  and  although  they  well  knew,"  says 
Varchi,  "  that  Charles  was  not  a  man  to  be  thus  duped,  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  their  falsehoods,  they  neverthe- 
less, as  is  the  custom  of  statesmen,  shot  at  random  and  by  pal- 
pable lying  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  objects  "  *.  A  few 
days  after  this  embassy  left  Florence,  Benedetto  Buondel- 
monte  was  nominated  by  Clement's  command  ambassador  to 
himself  at  Rome,  and  being  a  restless  active  and  devoted 
slave  of  the  Medici,  but  endowed  with  considerable  sagacity, 
he  was  chosen  as  a  fitting  instrument  for  carrying  out  the 
pontiff's  ambitious  intentions  on  behalf  of  Alexander.  These 
were  fast  ripening ;  all  the  autumn  and  winter  had  been  spent 

•  Varchi,  Lib,  xii.,  pp.  365-6, 
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"with  the  leading  Palleschi  in  discussions  on  them  in  the  pope's 
cabinet  while  in  Florence  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  citizens 
tired  of  war  and  tumult,  not  of  riches  and  ambition,  and  disgusted 
with  popular  i*ule,  were  ready  to  embark  in  the  same  boat  and 
receive  any  form  of  government  the  Medici  might  condescend 
to  propose.  The  mass  of  people  were  however  still  sullen  and 
gloomy  with  suppressed  anger ;  broken  in  spirit  and  subdued 
by  misfortune  ;  theii"  leaders  were  butchered,  ruined,  or  exiled, 
their  means  entu-ely  destroyed,  and  they  could  now  only  practise 
a  patient  resignation,  or  stand  and  mourn  as  mutes  before  the 
dark  portals  of  Florentine  liberty. 

In  March  1533  Clement  finally  disclosed  his  intentions.  Feel- 
ing sure  of  the  emperor  from  his  anxietv  to  prevent  a 

A.D.  1532.  •/         X 

union  of  the  Medici  with  France,  (a  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Catharine  having  been  under  dis- 
cussion since  the  previous  November)*  and  knowing  that  Flo- 
rence was  at  his  mercy,  he  boldly  resolved  on  making  Alexander 
its  absolute  duke  and  establishing  a  principality  as  well  in 
name  as  in  attributes.  Yet  Clement  although  ever  prompt  to  evil, 
always  shinink,  if  he  possibly  could,  from  its  odium;  he  shot,  but 
hid  himself;  and  in  this  instance  intended  that  so  monstrous  a 
proposition  should  come  from  the  people  themselves  or  at  least 
from  those  who  nominally  represented  them.  To  accomplish  this, 
one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  destroy  tlie  high  dignities  of  Gon- 
falonier and  Seignory,  now  mere  ciphers  but  still  dear  and  vene- 
rable in  the  public  eye.  With  such  views  he  had  written  to  the 
leading  Palleschi  demanding  their  opinions  on  that  subject  and 
on  the  best  form  of  government  to  be  established  :  his  covert 
aim  was  well  understood,  and  though  all  secretly  resolved 
to  second  him,  none  were  willing  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  their 
common  country ;  wherefore  with  expressions  of  unbounded  sub- 
mission accompanied  by  numerous  plans  of  government  he  was 
humbly  entreated  to  open  his  mind  more  distinctly  and  all  his 

*  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  p.  123,  Letter  from  Clement  to  Francis. 
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desires  -would  be  accomplished.  None  of  these  pleased  him, 
because  none  as  it  would  appear  came  directly  to  the  point  ex- 
cept Guicciardini,  and  he  only  to  discourage  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  principality.  Guicciardini's  letters  and 
"  Discorso  "  on  the  Florentine  government  are  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Capua  through  -whom  his  opinion  was  demanded, 
and  apparently  written  fi-om  Bologna  of  which  he  had  recently 
been  made  Governor :  they  are  remarkable  for  an  acute  unscru- 
pulous turpitude  well  adapted  to  the  odious  character  and  pas- 
sions of  Clement  and  the  rancour  of  faction ;  plausible  but  really 
unsound,  impolitic,  and  more  disgi'aceful  to  human  nature  than 
the  treacheiy  of  Malatesta  or  the  more  open  and  recldess  hatred 
of  the  pontiff  himself. 

Acknowledging  that  the  difficulty  of  cure  is  somewhat  light- 
ened by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  disorder,  it  is  still 
far  from  easy,  he  says,  to  find  a  remedy  that  while  it  salves  one 
part  may  not  injure  another.  Affirming  the  immodified  hatred 
borne  by  the  greater  part  of  Florence  to  the  Medici  he  assumes 
that  it  can  never  be  subdued  by  kindness ;  and  that  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  city  and  excessive  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Florentine  dominion,  which  from  privileges  and  exemptions  to 
subject  places  fell  principally  on  Florence,  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  many  remedies  otherwise  available  and  e\'idently,  as 
he  hints,  of  the  harshest  description,  but  which  in  the  then 
debilitated  condition  of  Florence  might  ruin  industry  when  on 
the  contrary  it  required  the  utmost  encouragement  to  prevent 
a  complete  dissolution.  But  where  this  did  not  interfere  every- 
thing should  be  revolutionized  and  no  pity  or  mercy  shown  to  the 
adverse  faction,  as  being  things  both  useless  and  unreasonable 
towards  those  who  only  wanted  the  power  to  become  even  more 
mischievous  than  before.  On  the  contrary  it  became  necessary 
to  gather  partisans  by  involving  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
same  measures  and  thus  attaching  them,  not  from  love,  but  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  security  and  fear  of  the  enemy !     The 
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friends  of  Clement  lie  said  were  few,  but  in  a  situation  of  great 
influence  and  well  aware  that  they  could  not  remain  a  day  in 
Florence  without  the  Medici ;  for  their  case  was  now  very 
different  from  that  of  the  same  faction  in  1434,  who  had  only 
private  and  particular  enemies  who  for  the  most  part  were  extin- 
guished in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ;  but  the  exist- 
ing Palleschi  had  an  entire  people  for  their  foes  and  the  young 
more  bitter  than  the  old,  so  that  there  was  cause  of  fear  for  a 
centuiy  to  come ;  and  this  imperiously  called  their  most  anxious 
attention  to  secure  themselves  in  power  whatever  might  be  its 
character.  He  did  not  trust  much  to  the  stability  of  friends 
unless  bound  down,  not  by  affection  alone  but  by  fear  of  others ; 
for  men  acted  from  passion  and  imprudence  and  when  dis- 
satisfied madly  flew  to  what  often  proved  their  ruin,  or  else 
became  cold  and  careless  about  everything.  Wherefore  to 
satisfy  and  secure  adherents  no  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  any- 
thing except  what  might  weaken  the  national  resources  and 
therefore  weaken  the  mling  power  which  simultaneously  con- 
trolled and  was  nourished  by  them.  The  Palleschi  were  few  and 
it  became  necessary  to  augment  theh  number  by  the  addition 
of  influential  citizens,  looking  more  to  quality  than  quantity 
because  of  the  difiiculty  in  satisfying  a  multitude.  To  secui'e 
old  friends  and  make  new  ones  was  not  easy;  pledges  and  sub- 
scriptions were  insufficient ;  but  public  honours  and  emoluments 
would  succeed  if  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  receivers  so  odious  to  the  community  that  they  should  be 
forced  to  believe  themselves  in  danger  from  a  popular  govern- 
ment !  Were  public  honours  and  emoluments  sure  to  be  distri- 
buted under  Alexander  with  equal  skill  and  judgment  to  those 
of  the  elder  Medici,  less  thought  would  be  necessary ;  but  as 
this  could  not  be  expected  from  his  youth  other  more  certain 
measures  became  requisite.  A  principality  Guicciardini  thought 
would  not  increase  real  security  or  power,  and  was  one  of  those 
things  that  required  time  for  its  effectual  establishment,  and 
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certain  occasions,  and  a  gradual  ripening,  and  a  proportioning 
of  the  members  to  the  head,  and  the  creation  of  a  feudal  nobility; 
because  any  sudden  assumption  of  exclusive  power  would  gain 
few  adherents,  and  how  such  a  thing  could  be  immediately 
accomplished  without  proving  mischievous  to  industry  and 
disordering  the  revenue  he  could  not  conceive.  In  these  dif- 
ficulties he  therefore  recommended  a  clean  sweep  of  all  effete 
councils,  and  in  their  place  a  Balia  of  two  hundred  citizens 
composed  exclusively  of  partisans  or  those  who  might  be 
bought  ;  and  from  these  to  choose  a  senate  of  seventy  or 
eighty  citizens  as  the  principal  member  of  state  government, 
with  permanent  salaries  to  each  in  order  to  make  them  so  uni- 
versally hated  as  never  to  get  over  it !  He  would  ultimately 
elect  these  for  life,  but  in  the  first  instance  only  for  two  or 
three  years  to  control  them  and  facilitate  the  dismissal  of  any 
that  might  not  show  themselves  prompt  and  open  adherents  of 
government.  He  recommended  marked  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  prospective  advancement ;  because  where  no  distinction 
existed  there  could  be  no  satisfaction  :  these  things  he  expected 
would  gain  friends  and  heal  (that  is  corrupt)  everything,  and  if 
they  failed  all  further  prospects  would  be  gloomy.  Public 
poverty  was  against  them,  wherefore  reductions  in  other  sources 
of  funds  were  recommended  and  even  supplies  from  the  pope 
himself,  but  not  directly  for  this  purpose,  because  the  pay- 
ments should  necessarily  be  made  by  the  citizens  in  order  to 
render  placemen  still  more  odious  !  If  public  office  and  honours 
were  discreetly  bestowed  he  maintained  that  it  would  be  more 
eflfectual  than  a  distribution  by  lot  because  the  former  would 
involve  a  personal  favour ;  and  as  partiality  could  never  be  over- 
come it  was  better  to  prevent  rivaliy  between  friends.  He 
Avished  a  restxicted  scrutiny  but  sufficiently  wide  to  induce  citi- 
zens not  to  relinquish  the  payment  of  those  taxes  necessaiy  for 
the  enjoyment  of  public  office,  and  above  all  he  urged  this  rule 
of  action,  "  Never  to  bestoiv  the  government  favour  on  any  hut 
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a  partisan,  excepting  those  only  who  might  be  necessary  to  make 
a  ixirticular  7ise  of:''  ou  all  otliers  favours  would  not  only  be 
thrown  away  but  become  self-injuries. 

He  cares  little  and  says  less  about  the  abolition  or  alteration 
of  the  Seignory,  but  still  thinks  that  its  rank  and  honours 
attracted  some  ;  and  whoever  ruled  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  power  of  pleasing  men,  not  alone  with  honours  and 
emoluments  but  also  with  hopes  and  expectations,  and  all  those 
alluring  baits  that  cost  the  ruler  nothing.  Whatever  is  to  be 
done,  he  repeats  in  another  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Capua, 
should  be  done  quickly,  and  that  which  he  would  be  most  pleased 
with,  "  whatever  might  he  its  nature,"  would  be  that  which  gave 
most  stability  to  the  house  of  Medici :  none  of  the  Palleschi 
could  exist  without  it,  all  were  of  this  belief,  and  every  other 
opinion  and  consideration  merged  in  this  absorbing  sentiment. 
He  then  urges  Clement  not  to  think  of  withdrawing  himself 
from  Florentine  affairs  (which  he  seems  to  have  affectedly 
threatened  in  a  pet  *)  as  it  would  be  destruction  to  his  house, 
and  to  act  according  to  his  own  will  though  it  differed  from 
the  views  of  others,  for  he  might  be  assured  that  with  all 
the  variety  of  opinions  there  was  one  unanimous  wish  of  pleas- 
ing him,  because  such  was  the  interest  of  his  whole  party 
in  Florence  f.  Somewhat  perplexed  at  the  backwardness  of  his 
friends  in  not  at  once  saving  him  from  the  necessity  of  speak- 
ing out  more  plainly  but  on  the  contrary  urging  him  to  do  so,  he 
sent  for  Filippo  Strozzi  to  Rome  on  other  pretences  where  he  met 
Jacopo  Salviali,  Benedetto  Buondelmouti,  Ruberto  Pucci,  Bar- 
tolommeo  Lanfredini,  besides  other  leading  men  who  frequented 
the  pontiff  s  ante-chambers ;  amongst  them  the  two  Florentine 
cardinals  Ridolfi  and  Salviati  often  assisted  at  these  discussions, 

*  It  would  appear  from  Guicciardini's  affairs  :  but  one  and  all  requested  him 

letters  that  Clement,  dissatisfied  at  the  only  to  make  known  his  will  and  they 

backwardness  of  the  leading  Palleschi  would  obey. 

to  propose  his  views  as  coming  from  ■f'  Lettered!  Pnncipi,vol.  iii.,  fol.  123- 

themselves,    threatened    to    witlidraw  127. —  Guicciardini    al    Arcives".    di 

himself    altogether    from    Florentine  Capua. 
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but  Guicciai'dini,  Yalori,  and  maxij  more  Palleschi  trausmitted 
their  written  opinions.  Biiondelmonte  an  intimate  friend  of 
Filippo  Strozzi  declared  to  him  that  then  was  his  time  for 
recovering  Clement's  favour,  (lost  through  his  conduct  in  1527) 
by  consenting  to  all  his  wishes,  and  that  the  contrary  "would 
endanger  him.  Filippo  who  was  an  Epicurean  and  cared  little 
about  any  form  of  government  as  long  as  his  pleasures  were 
unrestricted,  between  alarm  and  heedlessness  agreed  to  every- 
thing and  entered  deep  into  this  conspiracy  with  the  pope, 
Cardinals  Salviati  and  Pddolfi,  Pucci,  and  lastly  Jacopo 
Salviati,  who  though  with  them  was  not  entirely  of  them. 
This  cabal  resolved  that  the  e.\istence  of  two  ruling  powers 
in  one  state,  was  preposterous  and  inconsistent,  wherefore 
it  followed  that  the  Seignoiy  should  be  abolished  and  Alex- 
ander become  absolute  lord  of  Florence.  Jacopo  Salviati 
alone  boldly  opposed  this  act ;  he  would  not  hear  of  an  abso- 
lute prince  or  a  citadel :  nearly  related  as  he  was  to  the 
Medici  he  wished  them  to  rule  the  republic,  but  like  their  an- 
cestors as  preeminent  citizens  not  masters.  He  bade  Clement 
remember  his  own  popular  government  in  the  time  of  Leo  and 
afterwards  ;  "  then,"  exclaimed  Salviati,  "  there  were  no  guards, 
no  citadels,  no  disarming  of  citizens ;  all  went  w^ell  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  just  and  benevolent  rule :  the  only  real 
reform  was  public  affection ;  the  strongest  fortress,  the  safest 
government  was  the  satisfaction  benevolence  and  contentment 
of  the  people  ;  and  these  might  be  acquired,  he  added,  by  an 
impartial  administration  of  justice  and  a  plentiful  market :  then 
nothing  need  be  feared ;  no  guards,  no  citadels,  no  glittering 
of  lances,  the  instruments  not  of  rule  but  of  tyranny,  which 
served  rather  to  offend  others  than  defend  ourselves  and  gave 
more  suspicion  to  subjects  than  safety  to  princes.  Then 
turning  to  Strozzi  he  exclaimed  "  Filippo,  Filippo,  thou  dost 
"  7Wt  speak  thy  real  thoughts,  or  if  thou  dost,  verihj  thou 
"  thinkest  evil."     And  afterwards  when  Strozzi  was  advocating 
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the  erection  of  a  fortress  lie  solemnly  and  prophetically  said ; 
"  Let  Philip  beivare  !  God  grant  that  in  now  designing  the 
"  erection  of  a  citadel  he  may  not  be  designing  the  grave  in 
"  u-hich  he  will  himself  he  buried.'"  After  this  Salviati  was 
called  no  more  to  these  secret  councils,  but  speedily  fell  from 
coui-t  favour,  and  great  as  he  was,  immediately  saw  all  the  para- 
sites drop  from  him  !  Yet  surely  Francesco  Guicciardini  must 
have  envied  him  *  ! 

Jacopo  Salviati  was  decidedly  the  most  liberal  and  honest  of 
the  Palleschi :  attached  to  the  Medici  by  family  ties  and  per- 
sonal benefits,  and  to  their  Florentine  ascendancy  from  weari- 
ness of  national  discord  and  a  conviction  that  close  aristocratic 
government  was  the  only  remedy,  he  had  uniformly  supported 
them  as  ruling  citizens  but  opposed  then-  despotism  ;  nor  did 
the  injury  he  received  from  the  outbreaks  of  popular  govern- 
ment ever,  as  it  would  seem,  induce  him  to  deviate  from 
moderate  comisels  or  check  the  honest  expression  of  his  opinion. 
He  had  great  influence  at  court ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  Clement  adhering  to  his  object  wi'ote  as  already  noticed 
to  Guicciardini,  Matteo  Strozzi,  Francesco  Vettori,  Rubeito 
Acciaiuoli  and  other  citizens,  artfully  and  indirectly  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  from  them  an  apparently  spontaneous  declaration 
of  his  own  well  understood  but  as  yet  unpublished  wishes. 
Most  of  them  affected  ignorance  of  his  meaning  but  all  pro- 
fessed obedience  to  his  will  when  once  declared,  until  which 
time  they  shunned  the  odium  that  such  an  act  would  bring  upon 
its  authors ;  public  hatred  already  lay  heavy  on  them,  and  the 
boiUng  indignation  of  the  citizens  now  anxiously  awaiting  their 
doom  was  already  hard  to  bear.  Alexander  and  his  chief  coun- 
sellor Niccolo  de  Schomberg  Archbishop  of  Capua  were  in  great 
trepidation  between  Clement's  delay  and  the  Palleschi's  deter- 
mined silence  until  he  had  spoken  out  more  plainly  \. 

The  first  decided  breach  of  this  anxious  state  was  Guicciar- 

*  Yarchi,  Lib.  xii.,p.  370.  f  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  259-6L 
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dini  and  Valori's  arrival  at  Florence  followed  by  Filippo  Nerli : 
the  last  on  leaving  Rome  about  his  own  affan-s  was  desired  by- 
Clement  to  inform  those  citizens  with  whom  he  conversed  on 
the  subject,  "that  his  life  approached  the  eleventh  hour  and 
"  that  Ms  firm  resolution  was  to  leave  the  government  of 
"  Floi'ence  secure  in  his  own  family.  "Wherefore,"  added  he, 
"  tell  those  citizens  who  favour  such  rule  that  in  this  they  run 
"  the  same  risk  as  our  house,  and  that  they  must  design  it  in 
"  such  a  manner  that  what  happened  in  1494  and  1527  may 
•'  never  again  befall  our  race  and  we  alone  be  expelled  while 
"  those  who  enjoy  with  us  all  the  offices  of  state  remain  unmo- 
"  lested  in  Florence  as  they  then  did.  It  thei'efore  becomes 
"  necessary  that  things  should  be  properly  arranged,  and  in 
"  such  manner,  that  if  we  should  lose  the  state  both  we  and 
"  they  must  depart  together ;  and  thou  wilt  say  openly  to  those 
"  citizens,  and  in  a  manner  which  they  cannot  misunderstand, 
"  that  such  is  our  most  firm  will  and  determination.  As  to 
"  other  things  we  shall  be  contented,  as  is  but  just  and  reason- 
"  able,  that  they  shall  be  settled  so  as  to  allow  of  the  friends 
"  who  will  share  our  fortunes  enjoying  those  public  benefits 
"  which  each  has  a  fair  right  to  expect"  *. 

This  was  no  ungrateful  office  to  Nerli  who  went  zealously  to 
work  in  demonstrating,  as  well  as  he  could,  not  only  the  utility 
but  necessity  of  the  case  :  he  was  answered  "  That  the  affairs  of 
"  Florence  were  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Palleschi 
"  neither  would  nor  coidd  oppose  themselves  to  Clement's 
"  wishes  ;"  and  that  his  holiness  must  have  been  well  aware 
from  past  events,  especially  from  what  they  had  recently  accom- 
plished against  their  antagonists,  that  they  were  now  entirely 
dependent  on  him  and  his  family  for  power,  fortune,  and  even 
the  being  allowed  to  live  in  Florence  with  security  :  that  the 
certainty  of  the  state  being  in  his  hands  was  their  only  reliance  ; 

*  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  2G1.— Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  371. 
VOL.    IV.  M  M 
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that  he  was  free  to  establish  that  form  of  government  which 
best  pleased  him,  and  that  they  had  only  to  recommend  the 
city  to  his  care,  themselves  to  his  favour,  and  finally  beseech 
him  to  give  a  more  distinct  explanation  *.  Thus  encouraged 
Clement  despatched  Antonio  Guiducci  to  the  archbishop  with 
full  mstiiictions  about  his  object ;  then  followed  Ruberto  Pucci 
as  a  feeler  amongst  the  citizens ;  aftei-wards  came  Filippo 
Strozzi,  who  signified  Clement's  firm  determination  to  Vettori, 
Matteo  Strozzi,  and  several  other  leadmg  gentlemen,  and  then 
began  the  revolution  f . 

On  the  fourth  of  April  153-2  the  Balia  empowered  the 
Seignory  to  nominate  twelve  citizens,  including  the  gonfalonier 
Giovaufraucesco  de'  Nobili,  with  full  authority  for  one  month 
and  the  power  of  prolonging  it  if  necessary,  to  alter  the 
Florentme  constitution  I.  There  was  no  need  of  more  time  ; 
the  Guicciardini,  the  Vettori  and  the  Valori  were  much  too 
zealous  to  waste  any  in  so  congenial  a  task,  wherefore  meeting 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  they  soon  fulfilled  the  pontiff's 
wishes  by  at  once  annihilating  the  ancient  Seignoiy  after  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years'  duration !  Their  next  act  was  by 
augmenting  the  Great  Balia  to  create  a  council  called  ever 
after  "  The  Two  Hundred  "  although  from  the  present  addition 
of  eighty-five  names  selected  by  Alessandro  de'  Medici  it 
exceeded  that  number.  From  this  was  chosen  a  "  Senate  " 
or  Council  of  Forty-eight  Ottomati  above  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
which  had  the  power  of  filling  up  its  own  vacancies.  This 
senate  was  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Balia,  the 
appointment  of  the  great  ofiices  of  state,  the  duty  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  imposing  taxes,  or  in  other  words  with  despotic 

*  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  262.  Ruberto   Acciaiuoli,    Matteo    Strozzi, 

+  Nerli,  Lib.   xi.,  p.  262.  —  Varcbi,  Ruberto  Pucci,  Agostino  Dini,  Jacopo 

Lib.  xii.,  p.  372.  Gianfigliazzi,  Giovanfrancesco  Ridolfi, 

X  They  were  Francesco  Guicciardini,  Palla  Rucellai,  Giuliano  Capponi,  and 

Francesco    Vettori,     Baccio     Valori,  the  Gonfalonier. 
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authority,  but  so  managed  as  to  concentrate  every  power  in 
the  ducal  pei-son,  for  without  his  will  nothing  could  be  pro- 
posed ;  without  his  sanction  nothing  became  law.  Private 
petitions  and  appointments  to  inferior  offices  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  "  Two  Hundred  "  after  some  previous  dis- 
cussion in  other  magistracies.  Alessandro  de'  Medici  was 
declared  prince  of  the  state  and  goverament,  with  the  title  of 
"  Doge  of  the  Florentine  Republic,''  and  hereditary  succession 
secured  to  his  heirs  male  according  to  primogeniture  in  com- 
pliance with  the  imperial  decree.  Foui'  counsellors  of  state 
were  chosen  quarterly  fi*om  the  senate  by  twelve  Accoppiatori 
belonging  to  the  same  body  and  holding  that  office  for  the  same 
period.  These  counsellors  were  to  replace  the  Seignory  in  all 
its  functions  of  honour  and  take  precedence  of  every  other 
magistracy.  The  duke  himself,  or  his  lieutenant,  replaced  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice  and  became  president  of  eveiy  court  and 
council ;  without  him  nothing  could  be  proposed,  nothing 
finished ;  he  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  this  cabinet,  as 
of  the  whole  republic,  and  all  the  Seignoiy's  authority  however 
acquired,  whether  by  law  custom  or  otherwise,  devolved  on 
these  ministers,  three  of  whose  votes  were  sufficient  to  cany  a 
question.  To  do  more  honour,  as  was  said,  to  the  senate,  and 
cabinet  council,  but  really  to  strike  the  barb  of  despotism 
deeper  into  every  magistracy,  it  was  decreed  that  some  of  their 
members  should  form  a  part  of  each  tribunal  in  the  city,  and 
for  that  of  the  "  Buonomini  "  one  senator  at  least  became  neces- 
sarj' ;  one-third  of  this  court  was  to  be  taken  from  "  The  Two 
Hundred  "  and  the  remainder  as  formerly  from  each  quarter. 
The '' rrovvediton  "  or  "  Procuratori  del  Comune"  (for  they 
are  differently  named  in  different  authors)  were  all  to  be 
members  of  the  "  Two  Hundred  ";  and  four,  that  is  one-third 
of  them,  senators.  In  this  way  the  senators  and  members  of 
the  *'  Two  Hundred  "  were  more  or  less  sharply  dotted  into 
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eveiy  magistracy,  aud  as  unpaid  service  was  no  longer  an 
honour,  permanent  salaries,  according  to  Guicciardini's  counsel, 
varying  from  four  to  six  florins  a  mouth,  were  given  to  the 
"  Otto  di  Pratica,"  the  "  Otto  di  Balia,"  the  "  Capitani  di 
"  Parte,"  the  "Buonomini,"  the  "Provveditori"  and  the  "Con- 
servatori :  "  the  "  Consiglieri  "  and  "  Accoppiatori  "  having 
none.  But  although  there  were  not  any  regular  salaries 
before  this  period  except  to  the  captains  of  party  whose  pay 
was  now  increased,  there  were  still  certain  fees  and  per- 
quisites, and  a  full  measure  of  small  patronage  and  corruption 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  and  cause  such  places  to  be  eagerly 
coveted. 

Civil  affairs,  exclusive  of  what  before  appertained  to  the  state 
and  which  the  Seignory  alone  administered,  were  thus  divided  : 
all  civil  actions  between  parishes  or  communities,  or  between  the 
community  and  private  individuals,  as  well  as  those  between 
the  people  and  their  chiefs,  officers,  and  rectors  of  all  kinds, 
came  before  the  "  Otto  di  Pratica  "  for  decision.  All  cases  of 
fraud,  force,  and  outrage  which  before  were  determined  by  the 
Seignory  now  came  under  the  "  Otto  di  Balia;"  all  suits  of  the 
indigent  poor  which  the  Seignory  also  settled  were  referred 
to  the  conservators  of  the  laws  :  many  other's  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Seignory  now  also  came,  under  general  heads, 
before  the  Pratica  which  was  also  given  jurisdiction  in  those 
causes  where  subject  places  had  a  chartered  right  to  be  judged 
by  the  SeignorJ^  The  order  established  after  the  Duke  of 
Athens'  expulsion  in  1343  of  choosing  magistrates  equally 
from  each  quarter  of  the  city,  was  now  abolished  and  ever}"^ 
distinction  between  major  and  minor  arts  annihilated.  In 
this  manner  were  the  vestiges  of  ancient  freedom  brushed  like 
cobwebs  from  the  republic  and  the  machinery  of  despotism  re- 
duced to  comparatively  few  and  very  simple  wheels.  On  the 
first  of  May  1532  the  last  gonfalonier  and  priors  of  the  Floren- 
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tine  state  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  vigorous  if  not 
glorious  rule,  retired  from  the  scene  ^i- :  their  names  were 
Giovan  Francesco  de'  Nobili;  Luigi  di  Piero  Guicciardini ; 
Bongianni  Antinori ;  Jacopo  Berlingheri ;  Antonio  Eicasoli ; 
Gasparri  dal  Borgo;  Domenico  di  Cegia ;  Giuliano  Scala ; 
and  Raffaello  Pucci,  with  their  notary  Giovambatista  Vivaldi ; 
and  their  post  was  immediately  filled  by  the  four  first  counsel- 
lors of  state,  Pioberto  Acciaiuoli,  Princivalle  della  Stufa,  Filippo 
Strozzi  and  Luigi  Ridolfi.  This  state  revolution  was  then  pub- 
licly proclaimed  and  received  with  cold  and  measured  accla- 
mation ;  it  was  at  first  graced  with  some  slight  relaxation  of  the 
exiles'  condition  and  then  all  was  silent,  the  Florentine  re- 
public had  disappeared  for  ever !  f 

A  melancholy  sullen  discontent  pervaded  Florence,  for  besides 
this  national  degradation  Alexander  became  her  lord  at  a  period 
of  intense  suffering,  and  brought  no  rays  of  sunshine  to  cheer 
the  general  gloom  :  the  plebeians,  most  of  the  populace,  the 
artizans,  all  who  lived  by  manual  labour  were  sad  and  com- 
plaining ;  food  was  incredibly  dear,  work  scarce,  and  masters 
impoverished  :  plague,  war  and  famine  had  withered  the  very 
roots  of  industiy,  and  the  last  had  not  even  yet  ceased  its 
inflictions :  every  trade  languished :  some,  such  as  the  building 
and  silk  trades,  required  the  support  of  government,  for  silk- 
weavers  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Floi-ence ;  wherefore  a 
decree  issued  for  permitting  this  manufacture  throughout  the 
provinces  and  also  its  return  free  of  duty  to  the  capital.  The 
citizens  had  lost  their  cattle,  their  harvests,  their  farm-houses 
and  their  villas ;  their  farms  were  devastated,  their  labourers 
dead  or  dispersed  ;  no  trade  during  eleven  months  of  siege  had 

•  Giov.  Batist.  Adrian!,  Stor.  di  suoi  Lcggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Provisione, 

Tempi,  Lib.   i.,  p.   7. — Camlii,   Del.  4th  April. — Ordinazioni,  27111  April, 

Enid.  Tos.,  toiiio  xxiii.,  i)p.  114-llG.  1532. 

Nerii,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  2Gfi.— Vaiclii,  Lib.  f  Varclii,  Lib.   xiii.,  p.   377. — Nerli, 

xii.,  pp.  372-7,  and  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  28. —  Lib.  sii.,  p.  2G9. 
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enlivened  Florence,  no  tillage  had  broken  up  its  lands  ;  but 
instead  thereof,  tax  after  tax  in  rapid  and  unmitigated  order  drew 
the  people's  life-blood  from  their  hearts  *.  Thus  downcast,  with 
here  a  father,  there  a  brother,  and  again  a  son  in  exile,  fetters, 
or  perhaps  a  proclaimed  rebel,  and  every  moment  in  terror  of 
more  burdens, — for  everything  is  mortal  but  taxation, — their 
houses  and  workshops  were  desolate,  they  dared  not  speak ;  and 
so  far  from  opening  new  sources  of  trade  or  restoring  the  old, 
even  those  which  had  still  lingered  through  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes were  now  discontinued,  and  ruined  villas  and  churches 
and  convents  received  the  once  opulent  Florentines.  Many 
citizens,  as  is  said,  and  it  gives  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  time ; 
purposely  assumed  this  garb  of  poverty  and  even  of  utter  desti- 
tution, thus  choosing  rather  to  suffer  present  hardships  and  live 
on  other  people's  charity  than  be  legally  rifled  by  the  government. 
Nor  were  the  Palleschi  much  more  satisfied:  believing  they 
were  to  have  a  companion  they  had  given  themselves  a  master, 
and  now  saw  their  error :  they  fancied  that  Alexander,  satisfied 
with  their  acknowledgment  of  his  superior  title  and  dignity, 
would  leave  them  essentially  free ;  but  they  were  mistaken.  The 
prince  young  as  he  was  had  a  clear  understanding  and  excellent 
parts ;  and  being  instructed  by  the  wily  Clement  and  counselled 
by  Capua  looked  keenly  into  everything  and  had  everything 
referred  to  himself  alone.  Another  cause  of  sorrow  was  to  see 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic  deserted  and  the  seat  of 
government  transferred  to  that  of  the  Medici :  the  latter  too 
was  ever  thronged  with  citizens,  suitors,  magistrates,  and  all 
the  dread  machinery  of  power,  but  especially  by  a  strong  body- 
guard of  foreign  horsemen,  an  unwonted  sight  in  Florence  and 
the  more  formidable  from  their  carrying  a  novel  sort  of  lance 
or  partisan  with  a  broad  steel  sharp-cutting  head  of  nearly  four 
feet  in  length,  which  scared  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  30. 
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This  terror  was  not  diminished  by  the  insolent  conduct  of  a 
foreign  garrison  which  under  Alexander  Vitelli  outraged  the 
citizens'  families  by  their  unbridled  licentiousness  and  unnatural 
debaucheiy.  Vitelli  had  been  carefully  selected  from  amongst 
all  the  Italian  Colonels  because  the  Pope  believed  that  an 
insatiate  feeling  of  vengeance  for  his  father  Paulo's  death 
■would  sharpen  his  hatred  towards  the  citizens  !  And  such  was 
the  spirit  with  which  Clement  VII.  resolved  to  establish  a 
Medician  dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  Florentine  liberty !  * 

Thus  perished  the  Florentine  republic  after  a  duration  of 
more  than  four  centuries  from  the  death  of  Matilda  :  with  much 
crime  and  many  virtues  we  see  a  perpetual  stream  of  mental 
force  and  energy  pervading  all,  and  marking  its  character  so 
sharply  as  to  leave  deep  traces  in  the  succeeding  monarchy 
which  required  all  the  tyranny  of  an  able  and  unscrapulous 
monarch  to  efface.  Its  turbulence  vmdictiveness  and  ambition, 
occasionally  relieved  with  high  flashes  of  virtue  and  honesty,  are 
conspicuous,  because  the  bold,  the  able,  the  aspirmg,  and  the 
reckless,  commonly  lead  and  convulse  republics,  and  absorb  the 
voice  of  history,  but  the  mass  of  virtue  and  mediocrity,  which 
through  the  press  now  make  themselves  heard,  were  mute  in  the 
annals  of  ancient  commonwealths.  Yet  there  are  numerous 
traces  in  Florentine  story  that  lead  to  the  belief  of  this  class 
having  had  great  influence  in  the  community  ;  like  ballast,  lowly 
placed  and  seldom  noticed  it  kept  the  vessel  steady  when  her 
sails  and  rigging  and  all  her  upperworks  were  riven  and 
reeling  to  the  storm.  But  now  fixed  in  an  iron  gi-asp  the 
thousand  energies  of  her  foimer  vitality  cnimbled  into  nothing- 
ness, yet  not  at  once  or  without  a  stniggle :  all  native  force 
and  originality  of  character  gradually  gave  way,  the  nation 
became  royal  property  and  finally  took  the  rank,  character,  and 
complexion  of  its  sovereigns,  who  nominally  independent  were 

*   Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  1-5. 
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mere  vassals  to  more  powerful  states.  The  first  monarch 
outraged  and  corrapted  it  by  extreme  licentiousness ;  the  second 
crushed  it  under  a  long,  stern,  and  unmitigated  despotism  ;  the 
third  trampled  upon  it  with  all  the  confidence  of  hereditary 
power,  and  being  thus  fully  prepared  one  weak  infatuated 
tyrant  melted  their  remnant  of  character  in  the  crucible  of 
an  aspiring  hypocritical  and  all-pervading  priesthood*. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Sicily, Naples, 
the  Pope,  Empire,  and  Constantinople,  unchanged. 

*  Cosimo  III.  (Vide  Galluzzi,  Stor.  Gran.  Ducato,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  x.)  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter. 
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